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Policy and the environment 


The environment was a major topic during March. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, asserting that “today . . . the environment moves 
towards the top of the international agenda”, gave a major 
address on this subject to the Australian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs (page 112). Senator Evans outlined 
| Australia’s environmental stance on Antarctica when wel- 
coming to Australia the Trans-Antarctic 1990 International 
Expedition (page 119). The Australian Ambassador for the 
Environment, Sir Ninian Stephen, delivered the Sir Edward 
Dunlop Oration, in which he discerned a “new pragmatism” 
infusing humankind’s activities in a planetary sea of troubles 
(page 122). Senator Evans discussed eastern Europe in a 
speech to the Committee for the Economic Development of 
Australia (page 129). He spoke on the relevance of public 
diplomacy to Australia’s external relations in an address to 
the Australia-Asia Association (page 135); on the 
Cambodian peace plan (page 142); and on “Peace, Disarma- 
ment and Regional Security” (page 149). Senator Evans met 
in Lusaka, Zambia, with South Africa’s African National 
Congress leader, Mr Nelson Mandela (page 155). The Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, enunciated the Government’s 
policies on immigration, ethnic affairs and multiculturalism 
(page 156) and, at the induction of the vessel HMAS 
Westralia, announced Australia’s proposal to the US that the 
Australian Defence Force operate the North West Cape 
Naval Communications Station (page 159). 
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The curriculum of foreign policy is often 
revised and updated, but it is rare for a 
major new subject to be added to it. Today 
is such a time as the environment moves 
towards the top of the international 
agenda. 

Diplomacy is familiar with and well 
equipped to address issues such as 
changes to the strategic balance, shifts in 
trading fortunes, or internal upheavals in 
neighbouring regions. But, until very 
recently, it has given little attention to the 
environment as a matter of international 
concern. For the most part, this relative 
neglect has reflected the priorities of the 
international community. From the 
1970s, environmental protection became 
an important part of the domestic politi- 
cal programs of several nations — par- 
ticularly western developed nations — 
but it was not perceived as having an 
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urgent international dimension. There 
were other issues — non-alignment, : 
new international economic order, dis- 
armament, and decolonisation, which 
seemed a higher priority. The environ 
ment was generally regarded as a dorm. 
estic issue or, at the most, a worthwhile 
but minor aspect of internationa! 
cooperation. 

The 1980s saw a significant shift iri 
both perceptions and priorities. In Eur- 
ope and North America, ecological prob- 
lems like acid rain served to highlight the 
trans-national aspects of environmental 
threats. The scientific evidence on trends 
like global warming began to accumulate. 
The push of the financial markets and 
communication technologies were draw- 
ing all countries — developed and devel- 
oping alike — closer together, and, 
making them more aware of their com- 
mon interests and inescapable links. And 
particularly in western developed 
countries an active and articulate green 
movement was gaining strength and 
demanding that environmental protec- 
tion be built into national and inter- 
national strategies. By 1987 the 
Brundtland Commission on Environ- 
ment and Development — with a mem- 
bership drawn from across the regional, 
economic and political spectrum, cap- 
tured both the direction and driving 
rationale of this new trend with its semi- 
nal report on Our Common Future. 


Pressing issues 


The Brundtland Report signalled that 
environmental issues were on the global 
agenda to stay, and since then, hardly any 
international meeting has been convened 
which has not repeatedly underlined the 
urgency of common action to save our 
common future. In less than a decade, 
protection of the global environment has 
emerged as one of the most pressing 
issues facing the world. The greenhouse 
effect, the ozone hole, the future of trop- 
ical rainforests, the protection of 
Antarctica, the sustainable development 
of fishing resources — all this and more 
has become part of the established lexicor 
of international diplomacy. An increasing 
number of nations now recognise the: 
international cooperation on the enviroz- 
ment warrants at least as much attention 





and effort as other endeavours like arms 
control and disarmament — directed at 
maintaining global security. 

In all of this, Australia has sought to 
be an active and constructive participant, 
and today I wish to elaborate on this role 
and the place that the environment occu- 
pies in Australian foreign policy. 

I think it worth emphasising at the 
outset that the approach we take to inter- 
national environmental issues is not one 
pursued in isolation. It is an integral part 
of the broader foreign policy interest we 
have in being — and being seen to be — a 
good international citizen. I have noted 
on several occasions that concept of good 
international citizenship is not the 
foreign policy equivalent of boy scout 
good deeds. It is the logical consequence 
of Australia’s place in a world where 
increasing interdependence makes global 
cooperation not some idealistic indul- 
gence, but a pressing necessity. 

Because we recognise the interdepen- 
dence of the world and because we need 
to have a say in how we are to solve global 
problems, we have placed, and will con- 
tinue to place, a considerable emphasis in 
our foreign policy on multilateral diplo- 
macy. This is particularly important at 
this time of extraordinary fluidity in inter- 
national relations, which does create 
rather more opportunities for successful 
multilateral cooperation in areas such as 
the environment than have previously 
existed. In particular, here as elsewhere, 
the end of East-West confrontation has 
removed one significant potential 
obstacle to effective international 
cooperation. 

There is no more clear-cut example of 
global interdependence than the global 
environment. We cannot erect national 
fences to insulate us from the threats of 
environmental degradation which are 
global in scope. We cannot legislate to 
keep out of our national territories gases 
that destroy the ozone layer or upset the 
finely tuned rhythms of nature. 

For Australia, the imperative to help 
resolve global and regional environmen- 
tal problems goes well beyond the protec- 
tion of our own national environment. 
Environmental problems, if unchecked, 
could threaten our security. They could 
weaken our economic infrastructure and 
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trade prospects. Climate change, for 
example, has potential implications for 
our energy exports, especially coal, and 
for our agricultural productivity. The 
increased costs incurred by some indus- 
tries through environmental taxes and 
regulations may result in pressure on gov- 
ernments to protect these industries 
through trade restrictions, with flow-on 
effects for Australia’s multilateral trading 
interests. These are all potential costs 
which we need to keep under close 
review. 


Grave consequences 


We must also recognise that, on the other 
side of the ledger, greater international 
sensitivity to the causes of climate change 
could open up new trade opportunities 
for Australia in such areas as organically 
grown foodstuffs, alternative power 
sources and anti-pollution technologies. 
But much more importantly, the poten- 
tial economic, social and security costs of 
not acting to avert environmental threats, 
are massive. 

Even if it were possible for the Aus- 
tralian continent itself to be insulated 
from environmental degradation, we 
would still face grave consequences from 
environmental threats in our region and 
beyond. A rise in sea levels, to take just 
one example, would have a devastating 
effect on the small island countries of the 
South Pacific. It would destabilise a 
region of primary strategic interest to 
Australia. It would create in its wake sev- 
eral hundred thousand “environmental 
refugees” who would look mainly to Aus- 
tralia for resettlement. It would place 
heavy additional demands on our aid pro- 
gram. In short, quite apart from the cost 
in human misery and dislocation to the 
island communities, which of course are 
ample reasons in themselves for our con- 
cern, it would jeopardise vital Australian 
national interests. 

This chain of enlightened self-interest 
constitutes a compelling case for inter- 
national cooperation. But it is not, in 
itself, a sufficient basis for effective 
action. Common interests only get us to 
the starting gate. If we are to finish the 
course, we also need to address the many 
complex issues of equity, responsibility 
and development that lie at the heart of 
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the issue. These are, in a sense, the con- 
ceptual hurdles which need to be over- 
come if common interests are to be 
translated into common action on specific 
environmental problems. 

The most fundamental issue is the 
relationship between growth, develop- 
ment and environmental protection. The 
Brundtland Report dealt with this linkage 
within the framework of “sustainable 
development”, which has since become 
the guiding principle of the economics of 
environmental protection. Sustainable 
development rejects the false dichotomy 
between economic growth and the pro- 
tection of the environment. It is defined 
in the Brundtland Report, with character- 
istic elegance, as “meeting the needs of 
the present without compromising the 
ability of future generations to meet their 
own needs.” 

It is important to understand that 
sustainable development is not about 
stopping economic growth. Its starting 
assumption is that it is possible to have 
economic development without 
destroying the environment. Indeed it 
explicitly endorses the vital role that 
economic growth plays in helping to 
eradicate poverty and in reducing other 
problems such as debt and population 
pressures. Sustainable development is 
about development with minimal 
environmental destruction. 


Economic development 


The Australian Government endorses 
sustainable development as an approach 
which harmonises developmental and 
environmental objectives. Economy and 
ecology, as has been observed elsewhere, 
both come from the same Greek word — 
oikos, meaning household management. 
They are two sides of the same coin of 
sustainable development. If they are pur- 
sued in an integrated way, the result will 
be good long-term economic develop- 


ment which is also good environmental ' 


policy. 

For sustainable development to 
become a reality, it must not only meet 
the test of balance, but also, in the inter- 
national context, of equity. There are 
going to be costs involved, quite possibly 
massive costs, in meeting the new 
environmental responsibilities that are 
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going to be forced upon us if the world as 
we know it is to survive. Developing 
countries, trying as they are to cope with 
massive and long-standing existing social 
deprivation, cannot be expected to share 
this burden alone and unaided. The 
adjustment will have to be equitably 
shared by all of us, and in a way that rec- 
ognises the inter-connection of this prob- 
lem with all the other problems — of 
population growth, international trade, 
debt, and development — that press 
against so many developing countries. 

The point here is not that concern for 
the environment is a luxury that poor 
countries cannot afford. Communities 
living on the margin of survivability are 
vitally concerned not to endanger their 
fragile productive base. It is true that indi- 
viduals and nations in dire straits will seek 
to survive now at the expense of later sur- 
vival: deforestation, for example, is wide- 
spread in the third world, partly because 
poor people need firewood and forage for 
their animals. Even when they well 
understand the long-term damage that 
their fuelwood and forage gathering 
activities cause, their short-term needs 
are so urgent that they are prepared to risk 
the long-term consequences. Nobody 
understands the harsh trade-offs between 
short-term and long-term conservation 
better than poor people in developing 
countries. 

Yet these are precisely the sort of des- 
perate trade-offs which it is in everyone’s 
interest to avoid. If we in the developed 
nations wish, for self-interest as much as 
anything else, to encourage developing 
countries to pursue sustainable develop- 
ment and to thereby refrain from econ- 
omic policies which contribute to 
environmental problems on a global 
scale, we must also be prepared to assist 
them to meet the short-term costs of such 
an approach. 

This is a principle which Australia 
explicitly endorsed when I signed last 
March, on behalf of the Government, the 
Declaration of The Hague on the preser- 
vation of the atmosphere. The declar- 
ation recognises that industrialised 
countries have special obligations to assist 
developing countries which will be nega- 
tively affected by changes in the atmos- 
phere. Without an equitable transfer of 
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Conversation after speech-making — from left: Professor Hugh Dunn; the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 


Senator Gareth Evans; founding Chancellor of Griffith University and Editor of The Courier Mail, Sir Theodore 
Bray; and Honorary Consul for Denmark in Queensland, Mr Frank Nissen-Wiis. 





resources and technology from the north 
to the south, a new environmental order 
has as much chance of success as the 
wasted campaign of the 1970s for a new 
international economic order. 

Here, as elsewhere in the area of good 
international citizenship, credibility is 
crucial to success. Not only must our 
domestic policies be consistent with our 
espousal of sustainable development, but 
in terms of international action, we must 
also put our money where our mouth 
iS. 

Last July, as part of his comprehen- 
sive environment statement, the Prime 
Minister announced a new four-year 
Environment Assistance Program within 
my portfolio, costing $20 million. To be 
administered by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB), the main part of the program is 
to promote sustainable development. In 
implementing the program, we are com- 
mitted to ensuring that environmental 
issues are taken into account across all 
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areas of Australia’s aid program, and that 
our aid activities are subject to environ- 
mental screening procedures. In addition 
to our national efforts through bilateral 
and regional aid programs, we will con- 
tinue to support wider international 
measures by organisations like the World 
Bank and the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
to resolve environmental problems. 

In this context, I am pleased to 
announce today that within the Environ- 
ment Assistance Program, I have 
approved a supplementary contribution 
of $300 000 to the United Nations 
Environment Program (UNEP) above 
and beyond our current core contribution 
to UNEP of $340 000. These funds will 
be directed towards training and coordi- 
nation activities aimed at stimulating 
awareness of environmental issues at 
senior levels in a number of countries. 
The package will include: 


e $100 000 as a one-off, unearmarked 
contribution; 
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e $60 000 towards the Global Resource 
Information Database (GRID), a net- 
work which collates and processes 
regional environmental data; 

e $70 000 to assist South-East Asian and 
South Pacific nations to establish ozone 
protection measures; and 

e $70 000 for desertification control, to 
deploy Australian expertise in the pre- 
vention of land degradation in South- 
East Asian countries. 

In December last year, the Senate 
Standing Committee on Environment, 
Recreation and the Arts issued an import- 
ant report on the Environmental Impact 
of Development Assistance. The report 
recognised the crucial importance of 
taking proper and full account of environ- 
mental factors in framing assistance pro- 
grams. Among the more significant 
recommendations were an increased pro- 
gram of aid for environmental projects, 
greater capability within AIDAB to 
handle environmental issues, better 
environmental screening and review of 
aid projects, greater involvement of NGO 
channels, and a strong environmental 
monitoring by Australian representatives 
of the programs of the World Bank and 
the Asian Development Bank. 

I personally welcome this report and 
the guidance it gives in this important 
area. I am happy to say that many of its 
recommendations have already been 
adopted or were on the way to being so. 
Last year the Government approved an 
aid and environment policy and, in spite 
of budgetary stringencies, established a 
new Environment Assistance Program. 
This, as mentioned already, has included 
the establishment of a new program of 
assistance to non-government organis- 
ations (NGOs) for environmental pro- 
jects, and a doubling of our contributions 
to organisations such as the South Pacific 
Regional Environment Protection Con- 
vention (SPREP) and UNEP. From a 
program administration point of view, a 
special environment advising group has 
been established in AIDAB and strict pro- 
cedures have been established to ensure 
the proper screening and assessment of 
projects for environmental effects. Aus- 
tralia is also proving to be an effective 
force in support of improved environ- 
mental practices at the World and Asian 
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Development Banks. As economic cir- 
cumstances permit, I would expect that 
we would be able to do more by way of 
direct environmental programs. 

Today, the distinction between 
national environmental issues and inter- 
national concerns is increasingly blurred. 
Each impinges on the other. Just as we 
accord in our domestic policies a high pri- 
ority to the protection of the Australian 
environment, so also in our foreign policy 
do we see the need for Australia to be at 
the forefront of international cooperation 
on the environment. That is why we took 
the pioneering step of appointing a very 
distinguished Australian, Sir Ninian 
Stephen, as Australia’s Ambassador for 
the Environment. 

There are many urgent issues on the 
agenda of the global environment in 
which Australia is taking a close interest. 
Depletion of the world’s stock of natural 
resources; the loss of biological diversity 
through such practices as clearing trop- 
ical rainforests; land degradation; 
desertification; the disposal of radioactive 
and other hazardous wastes; marine pol- 
lution; protection of freshwater resources 
— these are all international environ- 
mental problems to which Australia seeks 
to make a constructive contribution. 


Biggest challenge 


Important as these problems are, how- 
ever, they are necessarily of a different 
order of magnitude to the prospect of 
irreparable damage to our atmosphere — 
the canopy over our common home. The 
threat to our atmosphere, from what has 
been described as the “exhaling breath of 
industrialised civilisation”, is the biggest 
ecological problem, the biggest chal- 
lenge, faced in this or any other age. 

We believe from all the scientific evi- 
dence accumulated to date, that some- 
thing is happening to upset the fragile 
and delicate atmospheric balance on 
which life depends. We know that, if that 
is happening, it has the potential funda- 
mentally to impact on sea levels, 
agriculture, energy use, and indeed on 
the whole network of international econ- 
omic and political relations. 

We do not, of course, know at this 
Stage, certainly not in the degree of detail 
and with the degree of confidence we 


would like, just what is happening and 
how far-reaching the impact will be. In a 
number of respects, the scientific jury is 
still out. But the problem is that by the 
time that the jury finally returns its ver- 
dict, the damage to our planet may be 
irreversible. 

So the time to recognise the enormity 
of the problem, and to make a global 
response to it, is not in one or two decades’ 
time, when the scientific evidence may be 
complete and irrefutable: the time to act 
is now. 

A good start has been made in the 
1987 Montreal Protocol on Substances 
that Deplete the Ozone Layer, in The 
Hague Declaration on the preservation of 
the atmosphere, in the work of the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change, and in work being done by the 
OECD. But much more needs to be done. 
We need to promote universal adherence 
to those conventions already negotiated, 
and we need to develop new framework 
conventions on the protection of the 
atmosphere and climate change. We need 
more research, including contributions 
from the private sector which also has a 
great deal at stake. We need to extend 
more practical assistance to countries to 
implement environment protection pro- 
grams, and we need to strengthen the 
institutional authority of the United 
Nations to deal with environmental 
issues. 

It is vital that the United Nations sys- 
tem rises to the challenge posed by the 
environmental threat, that it be 
constructively involved in the search for 
practical solutions to environmental 
problems. It is not enough for the UN to 
be a forum for statements of concern 
about the environment. It must also be 
able to demonstrate that it can do some- 
thing; that it has the means of coordinat- 
ing international efforts and of crafting 
agreements which directly address 
environmental problems. We hope that 
by the time of the 1992 Conference on 
Environment and Development, global 
conventions on climate change and bio- 
logical diversity will be ready for signa- 
ture. Australia has offered to host 
negotiating sessions for both and we will 
be working hard to secure a practical and 
equitable outcome. 
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We will also be seeking to inject a 
regional perspective into the discussions. 
The South Pacific, with its vast expanses 
of ocean, low lying atolls, dependence on 
agricultural exports and tourism, has a 
particular and obvious concern about cli- 
mate change and rising sea levels. 


Driftnet fishing 


Environmental issues more generally 
have in fact been a crucial element in the 
forging of regional cooperation in the 
South Pacific. Nuclear waste dumping 
has been a long-standing regional con- 
cern. Opposition to nuclear testing in the 
South Pacific has been driven largely by 
worries on the part of island countries 
that testing would contaminate their 
ocean environment. More recently, the 
region — with Australia playing a leading 
role — has been at the forefront of inter- 
national efforts to ban driftnet fishing — 
so aptly called a “wall of death” because of 
its indiscriminate pillaging of marine liv- 
ing resources. 

Australian policy has been responsive 
to all these concerns: through commit- 
ment to exchanging information and 
undertaking research and monitoring of 
climate changes; through our support for 
regional conventions like SPREP; and 
through working to ensure that South 
Pacific interests are addressed in broader 
international forums. 

The South Pacific is an example of 
how environmental cooperation can serve 
to enhance Australia’s bilateral relations. 
More structured bilateral arrangements 
like the Australia-France Joint Working 
Group on Environmental Issues, and the 
Australia- USSR Environmental Protec- 
tion Agreement, signed during Prime 
Minister Ryzhkov’s recent visit, can also 
be useful. There are, however, other 
instances where environmental issues 
have the potential to create difficulties in 
bilateral relations. The call by some sec- 
tions of the conservation movement for a 
total ban on the importation of tropical 
rainforest timber is a case in point. The 
Australian Government shares the eco- 
logical concerns about the implications 
for biological diversity of rainforest clear- 
ing, but we believe that the problem is 
best addressed by tackling the root causes 
of the destruction of the world’s 
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rainforests: population growth, poverty, 
pressure on land from agriculture and 
clearance for urban development. 

A ban on imports of rainforest timbers 
could have serious implications for the 
livelihood of the communities in the 
exporting countries. It could lead to even 
worse deforestation as whole communi- 
ties, faced with the loss of their livelihood, 
are forced into clearing larger areas of 
land for subsistence farming. 


Forests 


In our view, the preferable approach, and 
the one which Australia is taking, is to 
work for an International Code of Prac- 
tice in Forest Planning, Management and 
Logging. We are also committed to pro- 
viding practical assistance to countries to 
develop long-term programs to tackle 
deforestation, and to manage rainforests. 
I am referring to programs like the 
180 000-kilometre ecological reserve in 
the Amazon Basin, the International 
Tropical Timber Organisation study into 
forest management in Sarawak, and the 
proposed Tropical Forestry Action Plan 
for PNG, to all of which Australia has 
made financial contributions. 

It is perhaps inevitable that most of 
the international effort on environmental 
issues is threat-driven: aimed at overcom- 
ing or containing problems which are 
already upon us or just around the corner. 
Yet, as in health care, prevention is 
equally if not more important than a cure. 
This is why Australia, together with 
France, has taken the lead — initially 
against the opposition of many important 
countries — to prevent once and for all 
any future mining and oil drilling in 
Antarctica, and to turn this magnificent 
and fragile wilderness continent into an 
international “nature reserve — land of 
science”. 

For 30 years the Antarctic Treaty has 
protected the Antarctic environment, 
kept Antarctica free of political conflict, 
and preserved it as an area of scientific 
inquiry from which nuclear weapons and 
military activities are prohibited. 
Australia’s Antarctica initiative, of which 
Prime Minister Hawke has been very 
much the driver, seeks to build on this 
unique achievement, within the frame- 
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work of the Antarctic Treaty system. We 
recognise that on this issue we have set 
our sights high, and that the road ahead 
will be neither easy nor quick. But we 
have made a solid start and we are deter- 
mined to see it through. 

The progress of the Australia-France 
initiative — not least with the recent 
decision to, in effect, come aboard of New 
Zealand, the architect of the alternative 
approach to Antarctic resource develop- 
ment — is a telling lesson in what can be 
achieved on international environmental 
issues with good timing and strong politi- 
cal will. What was seen less than six 
months ago as hopelessly unrealistic, is 
today judged very much possible, and 
will, I am confident, eventually be seen as 
inevitable. 

The Brundtland Report opens with an 
evocative description of the first time 
planet earth was viewed from space 
through human eyes. The image is one of 
a small and fragile ball dominated not by 
human activity and edifice, but by a pat- 
tern of clouds, oceans, greenery and soils. 
It is an appropriate start to a report on our 
common future because it captures so 
graphically the essential unity of the glo- 
bal environment and its dominating pro- 
file in the global household. 

We live today in a world which, for the 
first time in human history, possesses the 


technology to both transform and destroy 


the habitat around us. We are not the first 
generation to face profound shifts in the 
rhythms of nature, but we are probably 
the first to endanger nature through our 
own actions. The environment, it is true, 
is neither static nor pristine. It copes daily 
with change. But there are limits to the 
interference it can brook, and we are 
drawing dangerously close to that line. 
Unless we tether our economic aspir- 
ations to the values of sensible ecological 
protection, we will lose both. 

We need today, in the words of the 
UN Secretary-General, an “earth patriot- 
ism as strong as any national patriotism to 
relieve the distress of our ailing and 
exhausted planet”. It is a call to action 
which people around the world have 
shown they fully endorse; and it is a cause 
which stands as a fundamental objective, 
not just of this Government’s domestic 
policy, but of Australian foreign policy. 


Protecting Antarctica: an 
example of courage 


a ea E L.A 
Address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, at the official welcome for the 
Trans-Antarctic 1990 International Expedition in Sydney 


on March 19 








The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
pictured at the reception for the Trans-Antarctica team, with Mr 
Geoffrey Pearl, Regional Manager for Australasia of L’Union des 
Assurances de Paris, which is a major sponsor for the Trans- 


Antarctica team. The centre of attention is their mutual friend, mas- 


cot polar huskie, “Zippity”. 


Tonight we welcome to Australia a group 
that is an inspiration to all those around 
the world who care about the future of 
our global home. 

The Trans-Antarctic International 
Expedition, which on March 3 completed 
the first unmechanised traverse of the 
continent of Antarctica, is a milestone in 
Antarctic expeditions — perhaps the 
most significant expedition there since 
Scott and Amundsen. 
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It is also a testament to both endur- 
ance and commitment. A seven-month 
expedition by dog sled over 7000 kilo- 
metres of magnificent but difficult Ant- 
arctic terrain is, by any standards, a 
remarkable example of courage, planning 
and determination. 

But more than a feat of endurance, the 
expedition stands out as an expression of 
commitment: commitment to the preser- 
vation of the unique wilderness that is the 
Antarctic continent; commitment to 
scientific research; and a more general 
commitment to work together to solve the 
environmental problems which face the 
world. 

In all of this, the expedition’s objec- 
tives have had the strong support of the 
Australian Government and of the Aus- 
tralian community. Here, as elsewhere in 
the world, across the country hundreds of 
Australian schools have. followed your 
progress through workbooks and com- 
puter links. 

Your efforts have struck a responsive 
chord not only because of the intrinsic 
fascination of anything to do with the 
Antarctic, but because the protection of 
the environment has emerged as one of 
the most pressing issues facing the world 
today. 

The fact that yours is an international 
team, highlights the interdependence of 
the global environment. We cannot erect 
national fences to insulate us from the 
threats of environmental degradation 
which are global in scope. We cannot 
legislate to keep out of our national terri- 
tories gases that destroy the ozone layer or 
upset the finely tuned rhythms of nature. 

The only way in which we are going to 
solve the threats that face our global 
environment is through international 
cooperation. We need today, in the words 
of the UN Secretary-General, an “earth 
patriotism as strong as any national patri- 
otism, to relieve the distress of our ailing 
and exhausted planet.” 

The Australian Government is com- 
mitted to this course of international 
cooperation. One of our highest priorities 
is achieving an international consensus 
on a comprehensive environment protec- 
tion regime for Antarctica. It is Australia, 
together with France, that has taken the 
lead in international efforts to prevent 
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mining ever taking place in Antarctica. 

In the diplomatic marketplace, where 
realism is the currency of trade, it is 
unusual to seek to redefine upwards the 
definition of what is possible. But that is 
precisely what is required, and it is what 
our Antarctica initiative sets out to 
achieve. 

Prior to last year’s Australia-France 
initiative, the general consensus among 
parties to the Antarctic Treaty was that it 
was possible to reconcile mining and oil 
drilling in Antarctica with environmental 
protection. It was argued that it was 
unrealistic to exclude such activity in 
Antarctica forever, and that it was better 
to have mining and drilling take place 
under strict controls than under no con- 
trols at all. Australia was originally part of 
the consensus to this effect, which was 
embodied in the 1988 Antarctic Minerals 
Convention now awaiting ratification. 

Whatever appeal arguments of this 
kind may have had in the past, we are now 
very clear that they should not be our 
guide for the present or the future. Aus- 
tralia does not believe that it possible to 
have mining or oil drilling in a unique, 
fragile and irreplaceable environment 
such as the Antarctic without the risk of 
extensive environmental damage. 

And we do not believe that the inter- 
national community ought to accept that 
risk, however distant actual mining in 
Antarctica may be. The Exxon Valdez 
incident off the coast of Alaska, and the 
incidents which have already occurred — 
albeit on a much smaller scale — of oil 
spills in Antarctica itself, clearly show the 
environmental damage that can occur, 
even where tight environmental controls 
apply. 

The Antarctic environment is simply 
too unique, too fragile and too irreplace- 
able to allow even the possibility of an 
Exxon Valdez-type incident occurring 
there. Mining and oil drilling, should 
they ever come to Antarctica, are most 
likely to take place in that two per cent or 
so of the continent near the coast and off- 
shore areas: the very areas where wildlife 
is congregated and where human inter- 
ference could be disastrous. 

The Government believes that rather 
than support a convention which, at the 
end of the day, may allow mining and oil 


drilling in Antarctica, the parties to the 
Antarctic Treaty should instead urgently 
negotiate, under the auspices of that 
treaty, a comprehensive environmental 
protection regime for Antarctica. This is 
the basis of the Australia-France initiat- 
ive. It is aimed at preserving Antarctica as 
a “nature reserve and land of science”: 
twin objectives shared by the Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition, and which also cap- 
ture the hope of the original Antarctic 
Treaty that thé continent would retain its 
pristine natural qualities, and that it 
would become a laboratory for science. 


Protection regime 


In a relatively short time, the Australia- 
France initiative has made significant 
progress. Belgium, Austria, India, Italy 
and Greece spoke out early in support. 
The Soviet Union has been positive, as 
have other countries in eastern Europe. 
Influential voices in the United States 
Congress have called for the Minerals 
Convention to be put aside. New Zealand 
— the main architect of the Minerals 
Convention, known in fact as the 
Wellington Convention, has also indi- 
cated that the time has come to set aside 
the Minerals Convention, and Prime 
Minister Palmer has pledged to work 
closely with Australia on a comprehen- 
sive environmental protection regime for 
Antarctica. 

We have yet to convince everyone, but 
it is already apparent that the weight of 
public opinion is beginning to overwhelm 
entrenched bureaucratic opposition to 
our initiative. It is increasingly recognised 
— not least at that important level of con- 
sciousness of people the world over — 
that only a comprehensive approach 
along the lines of the Australian initiative 
can provide really effective protection for 
Antarctica. I believe that public opinion 
will soon very surely begin to force the 
hand of policy makers in those more 
formidably resistant capitals such as Lon- 
don and Washington, which have so far 
not been responsive to our efforts of per- 
Suasion at the government-to- 
government level. 

Later this year, most likely in Novem- 
ber, parties to the Antarctic Treaty will 
meet in Chile formally to consider our 
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proposal for a comprehensive convention, 
and other proposals for environmental 
protection. We will be looking to that 
meeting to maintain the momentum 
which has clearly developed behind the 
Australia-France initiative. We will also 
be looking for ways to further strengthen, 
as an interim measure — the existing 
moratorium on mining in Antarctica. 

I want to emphasise that our initiative 
on Antarctica is in no way a repudiation of 
Australia’s long-standing support for the 
Antarctic Treaty System. For 30 years, 
the Antarctic Treaty has protected the 
Antarctic environment, kept Antarctica 
free of political conflict, and preserved it 
as an area of scientific inquiry from which 
nuclear weapons and military activities 
are prohibited. Australia’s Antarctica 
initiative seeks to build on this unique 
achievement, and we seek to do it through 
the structures of a treaty system which 
continues to serve our strategic, environ- 
mental and research interests. 

The progress of the Australia-France 
initiative owes a great deal to the rising 
tide of community concern about the 
environment, and it is a telling lesson in 
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what can be achieved on international 
environmental issues with good timing 
and political will. What was seen in many 
quarters less than six months ago as hope- 
lessly unrealistic, is today judged possible 
and will, I am confident, eventually be 
seen as inevitable, not least through the 
consciousness-raising value of efforts like 
the International Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition. 

We are honoured that you chose to 
come to Australia on the completion of 
your remarkable expedition. It is a very 
great pleasure for me formally to wel- 
come you to a country which admires 
what you have done to bring the issue of 
Antarctica to a wider international 
audience. 

We honour you for the strength of 
character, skill and endurance with which 
you have confronted and triumphed over 
all the many obstacles that have arisen 
since this epic journey was first con- 
ceived. And we honour you for what you 
have done to ensure that this magnificent 
continent of Antarctica retains forever its 
character as the world’s last, and greatest, 
wilderness. 





From left: Trans-Antarctica team members, Will Steger (USA); Qin Dahe (China); Geoff Somers (UK); Victor 
Boyarsky (USSR); the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans and Mr Geoffrey Pearl, 
Regional Manager for Australasia of L’Union des Assurances de Paris. Senator Evans holds mascot, “Zippity”. 
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Signpost for the future: a 
new world pragmatism 





The Sir Edward Dunlop Oration, delivered by Sir Ninian 
Stephen, the Australian Ambassador for the Environment, 
at St Michael’s Grammar School, Melbourne, on March 
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To be invited to give the Second Sir 
Edward Dunlop Oration is a considerable 
honour. But it is more than that; it is an 
opportunity to express publicly what i 
think all of us here feel — our deep and 
abiding admiration and affection for the 
man whose name this oration bears. 

Adversity deters some; others it drives 
to desperate deeds. To Weary Dunlop, 
adversity at its most harsh did neither. He 
knew the horrors and humiliations of life 
at forced labour as a prisoner of war. 

That sort of adversity found Colonel 
Dunlop neither destroyed nor desperate. 
Instead, with compassion and concern for 
those in his care and with a dignity of 
spirit that even his captors could recog- 
nise and occasionally respect, he began 
his anni mirabili, his years of caring for 
his fellow prisoners of war. This he did, as 
we all know, under the most harsh con- 
ditions and did it so well that he saved 
countless lives while enduring all the 
awful hardships of the Burma railway 
labour camps. What the survivors of that' 
bondage think of him my wife and I know 
from personal experience — we’ve been 
twice to Australia-wide gatherings of 
ex-POWs, 8th Division veterans and their 
wives and veterans’ widows too, and have 
heard men speak of Weary Dunlop as only 
those who owe their lives to him can. 

This series of orations honour him, 
now approaching 50 years after the event; 
long may they continue to do so. And may 
he long continue his present splendid 
mission devoted to the fostering of the 
cause of friendship and cooperation 
between Australia and Australians and all 
the nations and peoples of our region of 
the world. It is hard to conceive of a better 
cause for which to work or a better indi- 
vidual to be leader of that cause. 

Those almost 50 years I speak of have 
seen the world changed beyond belief, 
and Australia with it, and that process of 
change is ever accelerating, something 
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The Australian Ambassador for the Environ- 
ment, Sir Ninian Stephen. 


that makes it difficult indeed to under- 
stand the present, let alone predict the 
future. This rapidity of change is a rela- 
tively new experience for mankind. Turn 
back the clock just a few generations and 
in the homeland origins of some 98 per 
cent of present-day Australians, change 
was imperceptible, almost as unchanging 
as it had been for thousands of years for 
the other two per cent, our Aboriginal 
Australians. Grandchildren worked the 
same fields and knew the same village 
scenes as had thelr grandparents before 
them and they must have thought that so 
it would be for the generations that would 
follow them. The societal changes that we 
have experienced — are still experienc- 
ing — were to them unknown and unim- 
aginable. But in our world of the second 
half of the 20th century, full as it has been 
of change of every kind, one thing for 
long remained unchanged; that seem- 
ingly permanent backdrop of world ideo- 
logical conflict before which all our 
national and international dramas have 
unfolded. Always and everywhere, the 
conflict between liberal democracy and 
communism overshadowed all else. Sud- 
denly, the scene has changed, and it is one 


aspect of that change, one of the great 
debates to which it has given rise, that 
gives me my starting point in speaking to 
you tonight. This choice that I have made 
of subject is, in a sense, a selfish one, 
chosen because it interests me and I hope 
will also interest you and certainly not 
because I have any particular expertise in 
the field. So expect no more than second- 
hand thoughts and a layman’s inexpert 
exploration of the subject. 

The subject centres upon a seminal 
article published only last year by an 
American scholar with a Japanese name 
and a nice sense of drama in his choice of 
title. Francis Fukuyama titled his article 
“the end of history”, followed by a ques- 
tion mark, though I suspect that the latter 
was intended to represent appropriate 
modesty rather than any doubts about the 
propositions he was propounding. 
Fukuyama’s thesis is that we are, in this 
last decade of this century of extraordi- 
nary change, witnessing perhaps the most 
decisive change ever experienced by 
mankind since, if not the dawn of time, at 
least the dawn of communal living; since 
the time when human societies first 
began living together in large, organised 
communities, which, in turn, began 
interacting one with another, usually 
aggressively. 

Fukuyama sees the end of the cold 
war as much more than the mere decay of 
that great Marxist empire that only two or 
three years ago was dominant all the way 
from eastern Europe across half the world 
to the shores of the north Pacific. He sees 
a larger process at work than the mere 
decay of Russia as an imperial power; he 
heralds the triumph of western liberal- 
ism, proved, he says, to be the only viable 
economic and political system for the 
governance of mankind, and with it, the 
coming universality of consumerist west- 
ern culture. This is his end of history, a 
permanent end to the customary conflict 
of rival ideologies. The ultimate form of 
human governance has, he says, been 
conclusively shown to be Western-style 
liberal democracy allied with capitalism. 

It has triumphed, he says, not merely 
because of the material success that it has 
achieved and conferred upon the peoples 
that have espoused it, but because its 
arch-rival, communism and the centrally 
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planned economy, has been found want- 
ing both as an economic system and as a 
system of government. What has 
triumphed is liberalism and the ideals it 
embraces, those of the enlightenment, 
embracing concepts of liberty and of 
equality. 

For him, liberal democracy and the 
free market economy have, in this cen- 
tury, emerged unscathed from the chal- 
lenges of both fascism and communism. 
The class struggle which is the chief prop 
of Marxism no longer exists, he says; the 
differences between rich and poor are no 
more than that — issues of rank and class 
as almost a caste system no longer arise; 
all is social mobility, with economic suc- 
cess the key to both individual status and 
national standing. 

Fukuyama wrote this before the very 
recent constitutional changes that are 
now transforming eastern Europe had 
reached full flood, but already 
Gorbachev’s USSR had deserted Marxist 
— Leninist orthodoxy and china then 
seemed to be following the same path 
towards a market economy, with democ- 
racy replacing the rule of the party. The 
recent reassertion of orthodoxy in China 
was still to come. Despite this, he has, on 
the whole, I think, accurately enough 
portrayed the decay of communism; the 
passing months, so full of incident, have 
not betrayed him. Neither Marx nor Mao 
any longer usefully serve as international 
beacons towards which in anyone’s eyes, 
save perhaps those of anxious party mem- 
bers in Albania and North Korea, 
humanity should march in search of a 
new and higher form of society. Instead, 
they are relegated to the status of anach- 
ronisms as this century comes to a 
close. 

Whatever political and economic sys- 
tems are adopted in the future, it seems 
certain that the searchers for any new and 
higher form of society will not now opt for 
the monumental failure that communism 
and the centrally planned economy has 
revealed itself to be. 

As the only conceivable remaining 
ideological contradictions to, rivals of, lib- 
eral democracy, Fukuyama sees only 
nationalism and religious fundamental- 
ism. And he regards neither of them as 
irreconcilable contradictions capable of 
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vanquishing liberalism; and this because 
neither aims at or, at least, has any pros- 
pect of achieving, anything approaching 
universality as a world ideology, which 
was of course the expressed aim of 
communism. 

This end of history, he says, does not 
mean any end to conflict, least of all 
within the developing world, but it does 
mean that, given the withering of imperi- 
alism as any acceptable credo for the 
developed nations, there will be a “com- 
mon marketisation” of world politics and 
an abandonment of the legitimacy of 
force in international politics. The future 
will be that of a world dominated by econ- 
omic, not ideological concerns. When 
Fukuyama proclaims the end of history, 
what he is announcing is the end of large- 
scale ideological conflict. 

He is not, of course, without his 
critics. In fact, they swarm around him. 
Some are distressed at the bleak material- 
ism of liberalism, its lack of spirituality, its 
excess of licence rather than liberty; they 
see in this its likely downfall. 

Others postulate the submergence of 
the liberal capitalist states under an 
unabsorbable tide of economic refugees 
from the Second World, the former Soviet 
bloc, and from the Third World, neither 
of which, they believe, will be capable of 
successfully combining Western democ- 
racy and a capitalist economy. They will 
be unable to sustain economically viable 
liberal democracies themselves that are 
acceptable to their peoples either as pol- 
itical entities or as economic and social 
units; hence a flight of their populations 
to the west. The continuing poverty of 
those two worlds, the second and the 
third, and the growth of a vast urban 
underclass may then nourish a new and 
violent form of nationalist, racist fascism. 
An alternative criticism is that any 
attempted abrupt transition from com- 
munism to liberal democracy is likely to 
be accompanied by violence and perhaps 
by a lengthy period of military dictator- 
ship or fascist dominance, outcomes that 
will all too readily put an end to 
Fukuyama’s end of history. 

Many also deny Fukuyama’s essen- 
tially static view of a solidified, 
unchanging future, and assert a dynamic 
theory. We live, they believe, in a continu- 
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ously evolving cycle, the present being no 
more than one point in that cycle which 
marks a merely transient victory for secu- 
lar, liberal democracy. 

All this is fascinating speculation, 
made the more fascinating because we are 
living through it and are participants in 
or, at least spectators of, it all. Indeed, in 
eastern Europe and some of the Soviet 
republics, we are today seeing some of the 
very things that some of Fukuyama’s 
critics have predicted — inter-communal 
violence and racism in its most extreme 
and fatal form, reminiscent of the 
pogroms of the 19th century, but now 
directed against any minority which is left 
exposed to majority hatred once the force 
of the state is sufficiently weakened as no 
longer to deter. 

Ironically, we are, many of us for the 
first time, appreciating aspects of the 
heavy-handed role that the USSR has 
played over the past 45 years in keeping a 
brooding kind of peace within eastern 
Europe, in the Ukraine and, further east, 
in all those southern republics of the 
USSR, replete with racial and religious 
tensions. No sooner did Moscow relax its 
grip on its subject nations than conflict 
replaced that peace; and the results of 
elections in eastern Europe and the Baltic 
States now disclose how much those 
nations were indeed, for those 45 years, 
almost half a century, involuntary sub- 
jects of Moscow, rather than at all devout 
adherents of Marxist-Leninist doctrine. 
Instead they were obliged to obey the dic- 
tates, both domestically and in their 
foreign relations, of the military might of 
Moscow. 

This whole debate about the end of 
history turns very much, I think, upon the 
meaning of words. Henry Kissinger said 
only this week, obviously with Fukuyama 
in mind, that “I do not accept the prop- 
osition that we have seen the end of his- 
tory”. But when he says that, what he 
means, I think, is only that nations will 
continue on into the future, by economic 
and, if necessary, by military strength, to 
pursue national aims, adopt strategies, 
form alliances, and seek balances of 
strength, as they always have in the 
past. 

Why I say that much turns on the 
meaning of words, is because what 


Kissinger now says is not, I believe, some- 
thing that Fukuyama would deny. For 
him to do so would be to believe that man- 
kind had undergone some sudden conver- 
sion, changing from its millenia-long 
patterns of struggle to a pastoral peace 
that passes all understanding. And that is 
not at all his thesis. What both Fukuyama 
and, I think, Kissinger agree on, is that, 
for the future, struggles for world domi- 
nance will no longer be played out in a 
context of competing ideologies. It is that 
sort of history that Fukuyama sees as at an 
end, not conflict itself. And if he is right 
his is an important conclusion, although 
it by no means involves the consequence 
that peace on earth is to be our future. 


New pragmatism 


Put another way, and without the finite 
drama involved in any proclamation that 
history has ended, it might be said, in the 
words of Professor Passmore in his 1981 
Boyer Lectures, that there has been a new 
recognition both of the limits of govern- 
ment and of theories of government; that 
a new pragmatism has taken the place of 
blind adherence to ideology. 

Why, incidentally, pragmatism should 
now be widely seen as a term of abuse, I 
am not at all sure. I would, on the con- 
trary, understand it in one of its accepted 
dictionary meanings: as a doctrine that 
evaluates any assertion solely by its practi- 
cal consequences and its bearing on 
human interests; in itself not a bad doc- 
trine for adoption by those who govern 
the affairs of nations. 

What we are seeing on the world 
Stage, is, I believe, in a way, a turning 
towards a new pragmatism. That this may 
mean a desertion of idealism may perhaps 
be no bad thing. The world may at last 
have learned that idealism all too easily 
gives place to fanaticism. The wars and 
persecutions of past centuries; the present 
day events in some countries, where 
bloody deeds are daily done in the name 
of zealotry; the barbarities of the atrocious 
totalitarian regimes of so-called left and 
right in the Europe of the 1920s, 1930s 
and 1940s of this century; they all at times 
have laid claim to idealism as moral justi- 
fication. If idealism of that sort gives way 
to pragmatism, in the sense that practical 
consequences and effects upon human 
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interests are more important than con- 
formity to doctrine, however idealistic 
that doctrine may claim to be, mankind 
may have gained much in the process. 

Where, then, does this leave us in 
terms of the shape of the world of the 
future and, for that matter, of our coun- 
try? There seem to me to be, here and 
there, some signposts to the future wait- 
ing to be read. One remarkable phenom- 
enon of the present age is surely the 
demonstrated failure of the great powers 
to be able, by military might, reliably to 
bend other lesser nations to their will. 
This seems to me to be due partly to the 
ruinous cost of conflict, something that 
the USSR experienced in Afghanistan 
and the US in Vietnam; partly to the 
extent to which such conflict calls for an 
already over-extended leadership to focus 
its attention upon external conflicts when 
that same attention is desperately needed 
to resolve domestic problems at home — 
again those two instances of Afghanistan 
and Vietnam can be cited; partly too 
because what 40 years ago was seen as the 
all-powerful weapon of the great powers 
— the possession of nuclear warheads — 
is now recognised as too total a weapon for 
any at all sane government to use; its use 
would carry with it possibly dire effect on 
the world environment and undoubtedly 
dire effects upon target nations, nations 
which, once the aftermath of war is past, 
may well be needed as valued, perhaps 
essential partners in the world economy. 
One thinks, of course, of the Japan of the 
present day; how different would world 
economies now be if the, by present day 
standards of nuclear annihilation, rela- 
tively puny atom bombs of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki had been replaced by a rain of 
nuclear missiles, leaving the islands of 
Japan perhaps virtually uninhabitable for 
decades if not centuries to come. 

Then, too, there is a new obstacle to 
the waging of war; the fact that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to wage, 
with all its atrocities, away from the spot- 
light of the world’s media. The truth of 
war is now brought into everyone’s home, 
stripped of the false glamour with which 
it has been clothed since time immem- 
orial. That process has operated much 
more than any other influence I can 
imagine to make conflict, certainly on a 
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world scale, and probably on a smaller 
scale and at least among developed 
nations, an unlikely future scenario. 
Another relevant phenomenon of the 
present day is the total decline of imperi- 
alism, or, if you like, colonialism, of any 
old-fashioned sort; and with it the decline 
of conquest as any national objective in 
the sense of the imposition of a nation’s 
rule over peoples of different ethnic or 
other origins; instead it is economic 
supremacy that is sought. Nations of the 
present day have substantially abdicated 
the field of colonisation, just as they have 
the field of territorial conquest. And I sus- 
pect that is because such activities have 
been shown, pragmatically, to be unprof- 
itable in the modern world. Colonized 
and conquered lands tend to be liabilities 
rather than assets, whereas in economic 
growth and investment overseas lies profit 
and higher living standards for home 
populations. 

Giving point to this is the fact that 
even within long established national 
boundaries, minorities now prove so 
troublesome that, to quiet them, they are 
increasingly being given independence 
or, at the least, a high degree of self- gov- 
ernment, and this despite the insult that 
that may be perceived to be to national 
pride. Examples of this trend abound — 
whether of long-standing, as with the case 
of Ireland, or relatively recent, as with the 
Basques and Catalans of Spain. Many 
nations, both unitary and federal are 
experiencing differentiation-caused diffi- 
culties in maintaining national unity — 
one thinks immediately, the prime 
example of the USSR apart, of Yugo- 
slavia, of Belgium, of France with her 
Corsican and even her Breton problems, 
of India and Pakistan and of course Sri 
Lanka, each with acute problems of this 
sort; even of Canada, still struggling with 
the problems of Quebec and western 
separatism. Difficult to maintain against 
rising tides of separatism and ethnic 
identity, the extension of rule to new 
areas of ethnic and cultural difference in 
the shape of colonies will be scarcely an 
attractive policy. It is no wonder that 
de-colonisation has been relatively effort- 
less in recent years. 

All this might suggest that economic 
power rather than military might; econ- 
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omic dominance rather than conquest or 
colonisation, will dictate the pattern of 
power, at least in the immediate future. 

On that view, growth measured in 
terms of gross national product and levels 
of productivity might be supposed to be 
the dominant preoccupation of nations in 
the future. But now, quite suddenly as 
these things are measured, an entirely 
new factor has intruded, one that will be 
of prime importance for the future. No 
talk of the future can now afford to ignore 
the new problems of the environment, of 
which governments world-wide are 
becoming increasingly aware and 
increasingly fearful. In particular, I think 
of climate change, of the ozone layer and 
of biodiversity: of climate change and 
whether it will occur, what its effect will 
be and what responses can be put in place 
world-wide to meet its challenges. Of the 
threats to the ozone layer and to 
biodiversity and how prompt and univer- 
sal action can best be secured to meet 
these questions is no part of my purpose 
here tonight. But, rather, to see what part 
their appearance on the world scene may 
play in the future. 


Cooperation 


It is therefore perhaps enough to say that 
on the issue of the ozone layer, govern- 
ments in many nations, including Aus- 
tralia, are already seized of the problem 
and are reacting to it, although much 
more needs to be done and done more 
speedily and the cooperation of all 
nations, not just a goodly number of them, 
will be essential if the hazard for all living 
things that substantial damage to the 
ozone layer represents, is to be avoided. 
With climate change, the so-called green- 
house effect, one can say that, despite still 
unresolved questions of when, where, to 
what degree and at what rate, there is 
overwhelming scientific agreement that 
man-made climate change is on the way, 
its manifestation not yet apparent but its 
seeds already sown. Most governments of 
the world recognise this and the stage is 
set for the framing of an international 
treaty or convention that will provide a 
structure within which action can be 
taken to deal with this most difficult of all 
environmental problems. 


The preservation of biodiversity, of 
the innumerable species of living, grow- 
ing things on earth, so many of them put 
in jeopardy because of what mankind has 
done and is doing at an ever increasing 
rate to their habitats, must also be met, for 
a start by an international convention. In 
each of these areas of great environmental 
concern, Australia is now playing a highly 
active role. And so we should be; in our 
own continent we know very well from 
personal experience the nature of dom- 
estic environmental ills: the twin disasters 
of soil and water quality degradation and 
the loss of biodiversity are instances. We 
in Australia know a deal about the former. 
Erosion and salinity are all too familiar to 
us — ask anyone at all concerned with 
irrigation in the Murray-Darling basin 
about salinity, or anyone almost anywhere 
in the dry outback about erosion and the 
threat of desertification. 

We should also recognise our own 
home-grown problems with biodiversity. 
Australia is one of the few countries 
which are mega-diverse; that is, which 
possess an extraordinary range of diverse 
species of plant and animal life, in our 
case much of it unique to our own isolated 
continent. And the range is diminishing 
at an alarming rate, as it is elsewhere in 
the world. It was said recently that on a 
conservative estimate we may world-wide 
be losing up to 30 or 40 distinct species 
with each day that passes, very many of 
them in the species-rich tropical rain for- 
est regions of the world, which are under 
severe stress from man’s activities. 

What is needed to meet these environ- 
mental challenges and what will thus be 
perhaps the first imperative for the future 
is, then, international consensus on over- 
coming the threat to the already deterio- 
rating ozone layer, on ensuring that we 
adequately tackle the problem of excess- 
ive emission of greenhouse gases, on 
encouraging the conservation of species 
and their habitats. 

The reason why world-wide consen- 
sus, followed by effective cooperative 
action, is essential is because none of 
these problems, least of all those of cli- 
mate change and the ozone layer, can be 
resolved by action in only some parts of 
the world. Just as the problems affect us 
all, so all must share in their solution. If 
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only some nations forbid the emission of 
substances that damage stratospheric 
ozone; if only some restrict the emission 
of greenhouse gases, while others, in 
search of development and economic 
growth, do nothing about these problems, 
all will suffer equally and life on earth for 
future generations everywhere will be 
placed in jeopardy. 

What makes the reaching of consen- 
sus especially difficult is the relative 
inequality in the capacity of nations to 
respond to these problems. The devel- 
oped nations of the world have, in the 
very process of becoming highly devel- 
oped, been the major creators of these 
problems; they have been the manufac- 
turers and chief users of ozone-destroying 
gases and the principal sources of 
emission of most greenhouse gases. At the 
same time, it is only they that possess the 
wealth and the technology to cope, 
although at the price of considerable sac- 
rifices, with the task of reducing such 
emissions. 


Poorer countries 


The developing countries are, at is were 
by definition, as yet relatively small 
sources of emission. But they seek devel- 
opment. They can’t afford high tech- 
nology, yet don’t intend to condemn their 
populations to permanent under- 
development. Develop they must, and 
will, if necessary by the same atmospheric 
polluting means as the developed 
countries used before the environmental 
hazards were perceived. The fact that it is 
in the poor, developing countries that 
present-day population explosions are 
happening, enormously aggravates the 
problem. 

If ecological disaster is to be avoided, 
developed nations must be prepared to 
fund and otherwise assist in the develop- 
ment of developing nations in 
environmentally friendly ways; and devel- 
oping nations must, in turn, use that 
funding and assistance to ensure that 
their development is in fact 
environmentally friendly. 

Even when stated as briefly as I have, 
in much over-simplified terms, it, I hope, 
emerges why the urgent need for this dec- 
ade and on into the next century is going 
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to be world-wide cooperation on prob- 
lems which wholly transcend national 
concerns; problems which have to take 
into account the explosive population 
growths in developing countries and their 
effect, coupled with the prospect of rap- 
idly increasing development in those 
countries, upon world ecology systems. 

Add to this the proliferation of nation 
states, the upsurge of ethnic and national- 
ist consciousness that the end of empires 
has brought about and the increased 
awareness world-wide of the inequality of 
living standards among the human race, 
and the end result is an explosive mixture, 
although not one driven by the ideologi- 
cal cleavages of the past. 


Economic growth 


The acute need for global cooperation in 
tackling environmental problems will, I 
believe, become ever more urgently 
apparent as we approach the end of this 
decade. Any consensus on global prob- 
lems is going to require close cooperation 
between nations and a discarding of nar- 
row national interests in the face of the 
absolute need for uniform global action if 
we are to survive as a species on into the 
centuries ahead. 

A focus on the economic inequalities of 
peoples world-wide, something that the 
environmental crisis has sharpened, 
emphasises the need for developed 
nations, if they are to aid developing 
nations towards environmentally friendly 
development, to themselves maintain and 
increase economic growth, albeit in ways 
wholly consistent with environmental 
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goals, a task by no means beyond their 
capabilities. It is, after all, only their con- 
tinuing economic strength that will make 
it possible for the developed nations to 
play the role of aid and technology sup- 
pliers to the developing world. There will 
have to be huge transfers of resources and 
of technologies if desperately poor third 
world countries are to be able to at all 
improve living conditions for their 
peoples, which is what development 
means, while at the same time not turning 
their lands, and with it the whole globe, 
into an environmental wasteland. 

Survival is, then, going to depend on 
cooperation and, while it may be right to 
say that the age of ideological dispute is 
Over, it may be being replaced by a no less 
stressful struggle for survival on an over- 
crowded planet, a struggle that can only 
be won by the cooperation of all nations, 
working as one world community; some- 
thing that has never before been 
wholeheartedly attempted, let alone 
achieved. 

The threat to our future may, then, 
force us to new levels of cooperation and 
conflicts of political philosophy may 
indeed be irrelevant in the search for 
pragmatic solutions to giobal problems. 

If there is one area of discourse that is 
as hazardous as it is dubious, it is 
futurology — the prediction of events to 
come. The only advantage it possesses is 
that those who engage in it tend to pass on 
before they are publicly exposed as having 
been wildly mistaken. That is my conso- 
lation in embarking on tonight’s brief 
exercise in futurology. Thank you for 
bearing with me thus far. 


Australia and Europe: the 
implications of change 


ih es. 
Address in Sydney on March 7 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, to the 
Committee for the Economic Development of Australia 


Europe is no stranger to political change 
and shifting alliances. It is the birthplace 
of balance of power politics, and in this 
century alone its internal political map 
has been drawn and redrawn over and 
again. Yet even measured against this his- 
torical legacy, the changes that are cur- 
rently sweeping the European continent 
are of major significance. 

Over the last few months it is eastern 
Europe’s exit from communism, and 
President Gorbachev’s efforts to reform 
what the others have rejected, which have 
grabbed the world headlines. At times it 
has appeared that history has been put on 
fast forward. But developments east of the 
Elbe — dramatic as they are — should not 
blind us to other significant changes 
which are taking place in Europe: the 
growing strength of political cooperation 
among the EC 12; their determination to 
achieve the target of a single European 
market by 1992; the inexorable momen- 
tum towards German union; the forging 
of new links between the EC and the east 
European countries; and consultations on 
a “European Economic Space” embrac- 
ing the EC and the six member states of 
the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA). 

The whole of Europe, and not just its 
eastern wing, appears poised to enter a 
new era: an era of wider and more struc- 
tured internal cooperation. It is still 
premature to speak about a single Europe 
as if it were already an integrated whole. 
There are, in fact, not one, but several 
Europes: western Europe, eastern Eur- 
ope, central Europe, Scandinavia, the 
Europe of the Economic Community, of 
EFTA, of the 35-nation Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
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(CSCE) process, which produced the 
Helsinki Accords of 1975 — and so on. 
All are joined to some extent by shared 
cultural and intellectual traditions, but 
each still inhabits separate if increasingly 
interlocking political, strategic and econ- 
omic circles. 

Yet, if the vision of a United States of 
Europe remains a long way away, there 
can nevertheless be no doubt that the cur- 
rent political and economic demarcations 
of Europe are shifting in a pan-European 
direction. The so-called Euro-pessimism 
of the early 1980s appears to have 
vanished without trace. In its place, we 
hear renewed appeals to a common Euro- 
pean heritage, discussion about a new 
framework for European security, and the 
construction of a Common European 
home. 

These developments have implicat- 
ions going well beyond Europe, as one 
would expect in view of Europe’s promi- 
nent place in the post-war structure of 
international relations. They have impli- 
cations — both strategic and economic — 
for Australia and for the broader Asia 
Pacific. 
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The strategic implications are far- 
reaching. Scholars can argue whether or 
not the cold war is officially dead, but 
there can be no doubt that the East-West 
divide, for over 40 years the touchstone of 
international relations, no longer involves 
the zealous crusade it once did. This is not 
to suggest that the US-Soviet relationship 
has ceased to be the decisive factor in the 
strategic equilibrium of the world. What- 
ever further arms control agreements are 
harvested in the new warmer climate of 
East-West relations, the United States and 
the Soviet Union will remain the pre- 
eminent military powers of the world. 
Global security will continue to pivot on 
the fulcrum of nuclear deterrence. But 
within this framework, cooperation has 
replaced confrontation as the leitmotif of 
East-West relations, and that is a large 
step forward. 

The Soviet Union, faced with econ- 
omic sclerosis, has decided that it cannot 
Sustain a foreign policy where grasp 
exceeds reach. It has embraced new 
thinking in foreign policy because it now 
accepts that the old thinking — in both 
domestic and foreign policy — cannot 
pay the expense account of superpower 
status. 


Open skies 


The end of confrontation is clearly a most 
welcome development, and one that 
offers even further promise in areas such 
as arms control (including massive force 
reductions in Europe as signalled at the 
recent “Open Skies” conference in 
Ottawa), human rights, democratic 
reform and multilateral cooperation. But 
a new era also means the loss of old cer- 
tainties as East-West relations move into 
largely uncharted waters. It means the 
need to rethink many of the structures 
and assumptions which previously 
underpinned East-West relations. 


In Europe, this translates into the 
need to craft a new framework for Euro- 
pean security. Many images and meta- 
phors have been advanced to describe 
what this new framework might look like. 
None has captured the imagination more 
than the image of a common European 
home: the vision of a single, sprawling 
political and economic mansion where 
the rooms are separate but the internal 
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doors open. The common European 
home is an appeal to a new security archi- 
tecture. The old architectural symbols of 
concrete walls and iron curtains are to 
replaced with the ultimate symbol of 
security — the home. 

There are, however, several issues 
which will need to be resolved before Eur- 
ope has in place a new security design. 
What is the long-term future of NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact, the military struc- 
tures which have kept Europe in a tense 
but durable status, without war, for 45 
years? Where does the Soviet Union fit 
into a common European home, and 
what is to be its security relationship to 
eastern Europe? On what basis will the 
US — which has learned in the course of 
two World Wars that its security is linked 
to that of Europe — continue to be 
engaged on the ground in Europe? It was, 
after all, the US vision and US prosperity 
which launched the reconstruction of 
western Europe after the War. 

More immediately, there is a need to 
address the place of a united Germany in 
the changing jigsaw of European security. 
The time-frame for settling this issue is 
contracting daily. German unity is on a 
fast track. 

Australia supports the idea, and wel- 
comes the reality, of German self- 
determination. At the same time, 
German unity does raise some questions 
about how a united Germany will fit into 
the changing structure of European 
security, and it will be important in the 
longer term that unification should fol- 
low the principles outlined in the Hel- 
sinki Final Act. 

In the postwar order the two 
Germanies were the front line of the cold 
war. Today, with German unity around 
the corner, it makes little sense to draw 
the military boundary of East-West com- 
petition along the Elbe. There is already, 
as Henry Kissinger has observed, an 
incongruence between Europe’s political 
and military boundaries which cannot be 
long sustained. 

Such contradictions — born of tran- 
sition and change — will not be easily 
resolved. They raise many difficult ques- 
tions. Will a united Germany be a mem- 
ber of NATO, perhaps with a 
demilitarised eastern flank, or standing 


aside from NATO’s integrated com- 
mand? Will there be pressures within a 
united Germany for the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops? 

Australia is no more than an observer, 
and a distant one, of these issues, but we 
nevertheless have a vital interest in them. 
We do not have a direct strategic interest 
in the security of Europe as such. But to 
the extent that Europe is the most sensi- 
tive barometer of East-West relations, and 
pivotal to the continuing stability of 
nuclear deterrence, what happens there 
matters to us. There is a need, whether we 
like it or not, to maintain deterrence for so 
long as nuclear weapons exist (and there 
are still in existence some 50 000 nuclear 
warheads with a destructive capacity of 
nearly 16.000 megatons — equivalent to 
3.3 tons of TNT for every man, woman 
and child on earth), which is one reason 
why the importance of the Joint Defence 
Facilities in Australia will be 
undiminished for the foreseeable future 
in the post-cold war world. 


Central issue 


There will also, inevitably, be a flow-on 
from the new understandings and accom- 
modations in Europe to the Asia Pacific 
region, although it could well be delayed 
and will take different forms. A central 
issue relevant to both Europe and Asia 
concerns the possible drawdown of the 
US military presence, and it is here that 
Australia has a good deal at stake. It is 
manifestly important in the interests of 
regional stability that any such change in 
the US presence should be gradual and 
predictable. 

In South-East Asia, a region of pri- 
mary strategic interest to Australia, it is 
the case that the US — for a combination 
of reasons relating to East-West changes, 
budgetary pressures, and the rising econ- 
omic strength of regional states — is 
likely to be in the future a less dominant 
military and strategic presence. This is 
not to suggest that the US will wish to 
withdraw from South-East Asia. It will 
continue to have major strategic interests 
there, not least its vital interest in main- 
taining maritime passage through the 
region. But, as I spelled out in my major 
Parliamentary statement last December 
on Australia’s Regional Security, it seems 
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likely that the primary focus of US atten- 
tion in South-East Asia and the broader 
Asia Pacific will gradually shift from geo- 
political interests to economic interests. 

The new thinking in Soviet foreign 
policy will also inevitably have an impact 
on the security of the broader Asia Pacific 
region. President Gorbachev may have 
abandoned ideological conflict as the 
basis of Soviet foreign policy, but he still 
sees the Soviet Union as a superpower 
with a global reach and global interests. 
The Soviet Union has significantly 
reduced its naval deployments in the 
Pacific outside of home waters and it 
seems committed to the reduction — and 
probably ultimately the complete with- 
drawal — of its presence at Cam Ranh 
Bay. This suggests a declining emphasis 
on military means in the pursuit of Soviet 
interests in the Asia Pacific. It may signal 
a desire to begin the long process of more 
closely involving the Soviet Union — par- 
ticularly the Soviet Far East — in the 
dynamic economic life of the Asia 
Pacific. This was certainly one of the 
strong impressions left with us during the 
recent visit to Australia by Prime Minister 
Ryzhkov. 

Overall, the improvement in the East- 
West climate is, of course, a positive 
development for the security of the Asia 
Pacific, but it is not without significant 
uncertainties. Regional perceptions of the 
Soviet threat are declining, and on issues 
such as Cambodia, we are certainly wit- 
nessing a very much more constructive 
Soviet role. At the same time, there are 
regional concerns about a power vacuum 
developing if things move too fast on the 
East-West front. Japan’s role will be 
important as will that of other major 
powers such as China and India. The 
US-Japan relationship is likely to hold up 
as a sheet anchor of north Pacific security, 
but there are many intriguing questions 
about how the Japan-Soviet relationship 
might develop. Changes in Europe are 
likely to accelerate the evolution of the 
Asia Pacific from a region with one domi- 
nant and well-disposed external power, to 
a much more complex strategic environ- 
ment in which there will be shifting 
associations of regional states, and a 
greater variety of external actors influenc- 
ing regional developments. 
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The security implications of political 
change often take time to work their way 
through the strategic environment. Econ- 
omic consequences, on the other hand, 
are usually more readily apparent. Cer- 
tainly, in some respects it is easier to grasp 
the economic than the strategic impli- 
cations for Australia of change in Europe, 
although even here the lie of the land is by 
no means thoroughly mapped. 

Europe is a market of world signifi- 
cance. The EC single market alone will 
— with some 320 million consumers — 
rank as the largest developed market in 
the world. The FRG is already the world’s 
largest exporter. Four of the Group of 
Seven leading market economies are 
found in Europe. Even leaving aside the 
potential of the east European market, 
what happens inside the European econ- 
omy is going to have implications for the 
trade prospects of a great many countries, 
including Australia. 


Australian exports 


The EC is our second biggest export mar- 
ket after Japan, and our largest source of 
imports. It has provided more than twice 
the amount of investment in Australia 
than Japan, and is a third as big again an 
investor as the US. 

The changes currently taking place in 
Europe pose several questions squarely 
relevant to Australia’s economic interests 
in Europe. What impact will the creation 


of a single EC market by 1992 have for 
Australian exports of goods and services 
to the EC? Is Europe entering a period of 
internal preoccupation to the detriment 
of its capacity to liberalise trade practices 
and to make a constructive contribution 
to the crucial Uruguay Round of multilat- 
eral trade negotiations? Will the econ- 
omic problems of eastern Europe mean 
that the EC will have less trade, aid and 
investment flowing into the the Asia 
Pacific? These are just some of the ques- 
tions which require thoughtful consider- 
ation if we are to act effectively to protect 
our economic interests in an increasingly 
fluid European environment. 

Clearly the EC is entering a dynamic 
phase. The single market involves the 
deepening of existing commitments. We 
will almost certainly see a gradual 
broadening of the Community’s ambit. 
Economic cooperation arrangements 
have been negotiated with Poland, 
Hungary, the USSR and (if time permits) 
the GDR. In the next few years, we are 
also likely to see the closer association of 
the east European countries with the EC. 
Exactly on what terms and in what time 
frame is unclear. German unification 
would, as a matter of law, immediately 
involve the GDR in full participation in 
the Community as part of the larger Ger- 
many. In reality this gives rise to some 
extremely complex adjustments both for 
the Community and the GDR. 





From left: the Managing Director, Salmon Brothers, Mr Trevor Rowe; the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Evans; and Chairman, Bain and Co. Ltd., Mr Maurice Newman, at the CEDA luncheon. 
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The creation of a single market by 
1992 reflects the new reality that the 
European way of doing business is being 
integrated — whether it is a matter of 
handling imports, assessing standards, 
managing investment flows, organising 
banking, or coordinating transport and 
telecommunications systems. Integration 
in itself holds no danger for Australian 
interests, although each dimension of this 
process will inevitably present particular 
challenges in specific sectors for Aus- 
tralian business. Indeed, integration 
offers opportunities: it is likely to result in 
a more competitive and dynamic Euro- 
pean economy with the advantages of 
greater economies of scale, a wider choice 
of base for investment, and a bigger pool 
of skilled labour. Already Australian 
banks and insurance companies have 
taken advantage of the liberalisation of 
EC financial markets. Australian trans- 
port companies have established exten- 
sive EC-wide transport networks and 
secured significant market share. 


Fortress Europe 


Our hope that Europe 1992 will prove to 
be trade-creating, rather than trade 
diverting, is however tempered by our 
negative experience with the EC’s one 
previous attempt at an integrated 
approach — the Common Agricultural 
Policy (CAP): a policy which has not only 
closed off large areas of the EC market 
but also distorted other agricultural mar- 
kets around the world. We are not 
suggesting that the sins of the CAP — 
unabsolved though they remain — will 
necessarily be visited on Europe 1992. EC 
statements on the single market are con- 
sistently encouraging in their content, 
and consistently dismissive, in their rhet- 
oric, of fears about fortress Europe. Aus- 
tralia retains an open mind on the benefits 
of a single market, and we will certainly 
be doing all that we can to encourage Aus- 
tralian industry to take advantage of it. 
But we will need to watch whether deeds 
back up the Community’s words. 

A crucial test of whether a “new Eur- 
ope” will accept its global responsibilities, 
will be the EC position, especially on 
agriculture, in this final year of the 
Uruguay Round. The Uruguay Round is 
the most complex set of multilateral trade 
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negotiations yet launched, with some 15 
different heads of negotiation being sim- 
ultaneously pursued. Australia has a lot 
riding on its outcome. If the Round is to 
succeed, it will require a direct and sus- 
tained commitment at the senior political 
level of the governments of all major par- 
ticipants, and particularly perhaps those 
in the EC. It is only through this sort of 
political leadership that the various inter- 
locking negotiating deals can be cut. It is 
only through taking a broad and balanced 
view of the international trading environ- 
ment that hard decisions can be made and 
politically sensitive issues put in their 
proper perspective. 

There is a risk that the EC may be too 
preoccupied with eastern Europe and 
other intra-European developments to 
give the Uruguay Round the priority it 
deserves. There will, no doubt, be a temp- 
tation on the part of some EC members to 
argue that now is too uncertain a time for 
the EC to commit itself to reform of the 
CAP, or to winding down coal subsidies 
and other domestically sensitive EC prac- 
tices which distort international trade. 

It will be critical that developments in 
eastern Europe do not in fact operate to 
detract from the attention that the EC 
continues to give to the Uruguay Round. 
The outcome of the Round will be very 
important for the Community’s long term 
economic and trade interests and for the 
future of the multilateral trading system 
itself. There were some positive signs 
given recently that the EC is not taking its 
eye off the Uruguay Round ball. Indi- 
cations were given to Mr Duffy during his 
visit to Europe last month that the EC 
clearly wants the Round concluded on 
time at the end of this year and the FRG is 
now prepared to allow coal subsidies to be 
included in the negotiations, something it 
has resisted up until now. We and others, 
such as the US and Japan, who are criti- 
cally interested in the successful outcome 
of the Round will, however, need to be 
vigilant in our efforts to avoid the EC 
losing interest in the negotiations. 

The countries of eastern Europe — 
eager as they are to participate more fully 
in the international economy, themselves 
stand to benefit from a fair and market- 
oriented trading system. It is in their 
interests to be part of the multilateral 
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trading system, based on the GATT, 
upon which the market economies have 
relied to pursue their commercial trading 
interests for the last 40 years. Countries 
like Poland, Hungary and the GDR have 
agricultural sectors with significant 
potential. It is to their advantage that 
world agricultural trade be put on a more 
liberal and open footing. 

Australia certainly has a direct interest 
in the economic success of eastern Euro- 
pean countries because of their potential 
as a market for Australian goods and ser- 
vices. At a time when eastern Europe is 
looking to the west for trade and invest- 
ment, technology and training, Aus- 
tralian companies — particularly the 
larger companies which are better placed 
to enter the market without relying on 
limited local infrastructure — should 
look closely at what the east European 
market has to offer. Returns will not be 
quick and setting up will not be easy, but 
there are opportunities for Australian 
firms in areas like telecommunications, 
transport, agricultural processing, 
environment protection technology and 
tourism, as well as in the more traditional 
areas of agriculture, raw materials and 
manufactures trade. 

Some commentators have speculated 
that eastern Europe’s economic needs 
may lead to the diversion of western 
European investment away from the Asia 
Pacific. Such fears are, in my view, some- 
what exaggerated. 

Although there will, especially in the 
early transitional period, be a consider- 
able preoccupation of executive time, and 
probably investment resources, with east- 
ern Europe (and this will especially be the 
case with FRG business in the GDR), 
attractive investment proposals in the 
Asia Pacific — still very much the fastest 
growing region in the world — are not 
going to lose their appeal to potential 
investors simply because of developments 
in eastern Europe. It will not be a matter 
of growth in eastern Europe occurring at 
the expense of growth in the Asia Pacific 
region, but rather of a new growth centre 
emerging to everyone’s ultimate benefit: 
trade and investment should not be seen, 
in this sense, as involving a zero sum 
game in which the win in eastern Europe 
will be compensated with a loss in our 
region. 
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The situation regarding EC aid funds 
is less encouraging, at least so far as antici- 
pated future increases are concerned. 
Most aid donors tend to increase their aid 
budgets each year because of their com- 
mitment to maintaining development 
assistance at a given percentage of gross 
national product, rather than just in real 
terms, and the poorer countries of the 
world, including in Asia, have been the 
beneficiaries. But it is very likely in the 
future — especially if the Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) allows eastern European 
countries to be defined as “developing” 
for aid definition purposes (something 
which Australia has been resisting) — 
that a good deal of this additional antici- 
pated assistance will flow instead to east- 
ern Europe. 

Let me conclude with some obser- 
vations about the place of Europe in the 
wider conduct of Australian diplomacy. It 
will be clear from all that I have said that 
Europe continues to be important to Aus- 
tralia from both a strategic and economic 
perspective. It is not just intellectual curi- 
osity and sentiment which invite our 
interest in what is happening in Europe. 


Assets 


Significant Australian national interests 
are tied up in those changes, and it falls on 
our diplomacy to ensure that those 
interests are protected. 

We bring to that task several assets: 
strong historical links, membership of the 
Western Alliance, a high profile in multi- 
lateral diplomacy — including trade dip- 
lomacy — which has made us well known 
to European governments, a strong diplo- 
matic presence on the ground in western 
Europe, and several European migrant 
communities that have retained many ties 
with their countries of origin. Our close 
involvement in Asia Pacific affairs, 
especially our leading role in the Asia 
Pacific economic cooperation (APEC) 
initiative — has also made us a much 
more relevant interlocutor in the eyes of 
distant Europeans. 

But if we are to marshall these advan- 
tages to full effect, we also need to adapt 
our diplomacy to the changing face of 
Europe. In particular, we will need 
increasingly to think of Europe as a single 
political and economic entity. We also 





need to continue our efforts to deepen our 
dialogue with the European Commission, 
to extend our contacts with eastern Eur- 
ope, and to strengthen the network of 
bilateral ties which we have throughout 
Europe. 


The Government is committed to this 
approach. We have increased the number 
and frequency of ministerial-level con- 
tacts with EC member states. We have 
taken a series of decisions to expand our 
dealings with eastern Europe, including 
our diplomatic presence there, beginning 
with the opening soon of a new embassy 
in Prague. We are actively exploring ways 
of further enhancing our dialogue with 
the European Commission. We have pur- 
sued fresh commercial opportunities with 
the Soviet. Union, and generally placed 
our relations with it on a more mature and 
diverse footing. 


None of this is to suggest a return to 
the Eurocentric days of Australian 
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In international relations, as in human 
relations, image and perception can exert 
a powerful influence. Foreign policy is 
driven by national interests, but percep- 
tions - at home and abroad — play an 
important part in the capacity of any 
country to pursue permanent interests. 
Image cannot substitute for substance, 
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foreign policy: those days — despite the 
recurring perceptions of some journalists 
short of a cliche — have long since gone. 
Our attention to Europe in no way dimin- 
ishes the importance we also accord, and 
will continue to accord, to our Asia 
Pacific interests. Single-mindedness may 
be a virtue in some circumstances, but it 
has no place in foreign policy, where mul- 
tiple interests have to be pursued in many 
places at the same time. 

Ties of history, culture and sentiment 
play a significant role in defining the 
character of relations between nations. 
They have certainly been important 
ingredients in the development of 
Australia’s links with Europe. But in 
themselves they are not the driving force 
in our approach to Europe. We value our 
links to Europe not because of the lega- 
cies of the past — important though they 
are — but because of the strategic and 
economic needs of the present and of the 
future. 


but a positive image can help to create a 
climate more conducive to achieving sub- 
stance, just as a negative image can act asa 
brake on getting things done. 

Image-making and breaking is a com- 
plex subject, but it is one that is squarely 
relevant to Australia’s external relations, 
and especially to the subject of Australia’s 
relations with Asia. At a time of great 
change in the structure of international 
relations, it is more important than ever 
that relations among nations be based on 
an accurate understanding of each other’s 
society and culture. In an age of increas- 
ing interdependence, mutual ignorance 
can carry a high cost. 
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Today, I wish to look at the role of 
public diplomacy, a concept, which I 
Shall describe in detail in a moment, in 
bridging differences and in projecting an 
image of Australia in Asia which is con- 
ducive to advancing the many important 
interests we have in Asia. I want, at the 
outset, to emphasise that public diplo- 
macy should not be seen in isolation. It is 
very much a part of the broader emphasis 
we have placed in our foreign policy on 
the nurturing of multi-dimensional 
relationships in our region. This was, for 
instance, the central theme of my Parlia- 
mentary statement on Australia’s regional 
security 

Last December, it was also a key 
aspect of the Garnaut Report on Australia 
and the North-East Asian Ascendancy. 
Both these documents take the view that 
Australia’s interests in Asia, be they stra- 
tegic, commercial or humanitarian, are 
most effectively pursued through the 
development of well-rounded, multi- 
faceted relations based on mutual benefit. 

All diplomacy is an exercise in per- 
suasion and influence. Public diplomacy 
differs only in its methodology and in 
terms of whom it sets out to influence and 
persuade. Traditional diplomacy seeks to 
influence the influential. Public diplo- 
macy too reaches out to the decision 
makers and opinion formers, but it also 
casts its net much wider, beyond the 
influential few to the “uninvolved” many. 

The essence of public diplomacy is 
the shaping of attitudes in other countries 
in a way which is favourable to our 
national interests. Its starting premise is 
that familiarity, far from breeding con- 
tempt, can in international relations be a 
spur to broadly-based links between 
nations. We need to be concerned about 
what other nations think of us for the 
good reason that the images which others 
carry of us influence their attitudes 
towards us — not only in a general sense, 
but also with regard to our security 
requirements, to our goods and services, 
to our appeal as a place to invest in, to 
migrate to, to visit and so on. 

Public diplomacy is, of course, not 
new. The ancient Greeks’ penchant for 
the study of rhetoric was in part aimed at 
putting a convincing case to neighbour- 
ing states. In modern times, libraries, 
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exhibitions and films have all become 
well tested “delivery systems” for public 
diplomacy. 

There is no single approach to public 
diplomacy. How you approach it and 
what tools you use depend on your objec- 
tives and audience. Public diplomacy is 
sometimes divided into hard-edged infor- 
mation programs and the more subtle 
appeals of cultural diplomacy. Yet such 
distinctions are neither precise nor par- 
ticularly useful. Many information pro- 
grams have a cultural component, and 
many cultural programs are designed to 
inform. Moreover, the separation of 
information and cultural programs 
ignores the fundamental requirement for 
public diplomacy to be implemented in a 
coordinated way, carefully calibrated to 
the needs and interests of the target 
audience. 


Persuasion 


A more useful approach is to look at pub- 
lic diplomacy in terms of the purposes it is 
designed to serve. In the first place, there 
is the role of public diplomacy in persuad- 
ing opinion formers, or indeed the public 
at large, of the validity of a particular 
point of view on a particular issue. In 
extreme cases, such as in times of war, this 
can take on the form of hard-sell propa- 
ganda. But normally it is a question of 
arguing a case: convincing the United 
States Congress, for example, that export 
subsidies which may be aimed at the 
European Community have also caused 
real damage to efficient Australian 
farmers; conducting an information pro- 
gram about the merits of preserving 
Antarctica as a nature wilderness and land 
of science; assisting Melbourne’s overseas 
campaign to stage the Olympics; 
launching a promotional campaign in 
Japan which emphasises the quality of 
Australian products; briefing journalists 
in the ASEAN countries about the objec- 
tives of Australia’s initiative on Asia 
Pacific economic cooperation (APEC). 

Persuasive public diplomacy is gener- 
ally conducted by governments, since it is 
closely tied to the advancement of par- 
ticular government policies, and does not 
usually involve the domestic community, 
or public, to the same extent as other 
forms of the genre. 


A second type of public diplomacy is 
what might be termed inductive public 
diplomacy: looking for opportunities not 
so much to persuade on a specific point, 
but to generally encourage particular tar- 
get groups to adopt a positive and open 
outlook about us. Inductive public diplo- 
macy could be said to include visitor pro- 
grams, the exchange of Parliamentary 
delegations, scholarships for future com- 
munity leaders to study in Australia, and 
certain cultural programs such as the 
establishment of Australian studies 
centres. 

Thirdly, there is the role of public dip- 
lomacy in projecting a familiar, benign 
and constructive image. This approach is 
not designed to persuade or to directly 
influence, nor is it directed to any particu- 
lar target group, but rather is designed to 
promote a general impression of Australia 
abroad. Sometimes its purpose is essen- 
tially symbolic, such as providing centen- 
nial gifts, or the events which might 
surround a ceremonial visit by a head of 
state. It is an area of public diplomacy that 
deals largely in symbols and images — a 
form of subliminal foreign policy adver- 
tising. Its driving assumption is that com- 
munities in other countries are more 
likely to respond positively to overtures 
from those they understand than they are 
from those whom they neither know, nor 
care about. In short, it is the use of public 
diplomacy to facilitate in a fairly general 
way the achievement of Australian 
objectives. 

Image projection is particularly rel- 
evant to Australia’s relations with Asia 
where cultural, religious and social differ- 
ences are wide. Most contacts in the broad 
area of cultural relations fall into this cat- 
egory, as do the general information pro- 
grams carried out by Australian 
embassies. Image projection of this kind 
derives from many sources. Often the 
most widely circulated images have 
nothing to do with government programs. 
The television series Return to Eden, for 
instance, has an enormous following in 
Indonesia and undoubtedly helps to shape 
the image of Australia held by many ordi- 
nary Indonesians. The huge success over- 
seas of serials like Neighbours, films like 
Crocodile Dundee, and books like The 
Thorn Birds are similarly bound to have 
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an effect on the way in which Australia is 
perceived in other countries. 

In Asia, Radio Australia plays a par- 
ticularly important role in informing the 
region about Australia. For many it is 
probably their only link with Australia, 
which is one reason why the Government 
hopes to upgrade Radio Australia’s capa- 
bility to broadcast into Asia. Here, as else- 
where in public diplomacy, credibility is 
crucial to success, and Radio Australia’s 
complete independence from govern- 
ment control is the touchstone of its 
credibility. Were Radio Australia to be 
seen as a tool of the Australian Govern- 
ment, its credibility in Asia and beyond 
would be diminished. Even though its 
broadcasts sometimes create difficulties 
for our official bilateral relations, our 
overall interests are much better served by 
a Radio Australia which is valued for its 
independence, and for the window which 
it opens on to Australian society, than by a 
broadcaster of government propaganda. 

Public diplomacy programs are a 
prominent part of the foreign policies of 
several countries, especially the super- 
powers, the Europeans and in Asia — 
China and India. Institutions like the 
British Council, the Goethe Institute, 
Alliance Francaise and the United States 
Information Service are active through- 
out the world and operate with budgets 
that run to several hundred million 
dollars. 


Standard bearers 


Australia, by contrast, has, until recently, 
placed very little emphasis on public dip- 
lomacy. There are probably several 
reasons for this. Unlike, say, Germany 
after the war, we have not had a repu- 
tation to rebuild. Unlike the two super- 
powers, we have not seen the same need 
to indulge in the great propaganda cam- 
paigns which were the public face of the 
Cold War. Unlike Britain and France, we 
do not see ourselves as the standard 
bearers of a great culture or language with 
as the French say a mission civiltsatrice. 
Indeed, over the years there has been in 
Australia a certain ambiguity about the 
meaning of Australian culture, at least as 
regards its suitability for export. We have 
as a community also been in the past 
somewhat ambivalent towards so called 
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“high culture”, and about how high cul- 
ture should relate to popular culture in 
terms of our national identity. 

No doubt our past neglect of public 
diplomacy has also reflected not a little 
scepticism about its measurable returns. 
People can readily understand the per- 
suasive role of public diplomacy, or the 
value of trade promotions or scholarships. 
But other aspects of public diplomacy 
image projection, general facilitation and 
so on, are more vulnerable to the barbs of 
the sceptic. It is not always obvious, with 
these aspects of public diplomacy, how 
the means match the ends, or indeed 
whether the programs deliver the goods at 
all. This will always be a conceptual prob- 
lem with public diplomacy because it is 
very much a long-term process in which 
results are not easy to measure. 

Whatever validity these explanations 
may have had in the past, they do not 
stand up to the demands of the present. 
We can no longer see public diplomacy as 
an optional extra in our foreign and trade 
policies. As a country dependent on inter- 
national trade, as a nation committed to a 
close and constructive involvement in the 
culturally diverse Asia Pacific, and as a 
self-confident community with a distinc- 
tive national identity, public diplomacy 
has an important role to play in helping to 


advance Australia’s many international, 


interests. 

To the extent that a large part of pub- 
lic diplomacy is about reducing cultural 
distance, making Australia better known 
abroad, and ourselves knowing more 
about the nations with which we must 
trade and live, public diplomacy is more 
relevant to our relations with Asia than 
with any other region. Asia, after all, is 
where we live, and must learn the busi- 
ness of normal neighbourhood civility. 
Our position in this neighbourhood is, 
however, quite distinct, even by the stan- 
dards of an area of great diversity. The 
cultures, traditions and languages of our 
nearest neighbours are very different 
from ours. We are a multi-racial com- 
munity but, although in Asia, we are 
manifestly not an Asian people. 

Public diplomacy, and the exchange 
of people and ideas which it embraces, 
can help us better to manage these differ- 
ences. It can help Australians look out on 
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Asia not as cultural misfits trapped by 
geography, but as members of a common 
neighbourhood of extraordinary diversity 
and enormous potential.. And it can help 
our neighbours see us as a natural part of 
the region, as a reliable trading partner, 
and as a country which seeks to play a 
constructive role in regional affairs. 


Image problem 


In recent years we have made great strides 
towards these objectives, but it must be 
acknowledged that Australia continues to 
have something of an image problem in 
Asia. While there are many positive 
elements to our image, we are seen in a 
number of quarters as being of declining 
relative importance, tainted with racism, 
with an inefficient lagging economy, and 
major industrial relations problems. That 
much of this image lacks substance is less 
important than the fact that it is widely 
held, and that it impinges on many of our 
interests in the region. 

We also face the separate but related 
problem that the peoples of Asia know 
very little about us and what kind of 
society we are. The polls summarised in 
the Garnaut Report on community per- 
ceptions of Australia in North-East Asia 
reveal huge gaps in popular perceptions 
of Australia. The problem here is not that 
we have an unfavourable image, but that, 
to the extent that we impinge at all on the 
consciousness of ordinary North-East 
Asians, it is in terms of a collage of simple 
images: Australia as a land of open spaces, 
exotic flora and fauna, an exporter of 
commodities — and a good place in 
which to relax! We are not seen as a 
dynamic economy; nor are we perceived 
as a country with intellectual and cultural 
achievements in our own right. 

None of this should surprise us, given 
the limited exposure Australia gets at the 
popular level in these countries. In an age 
when most images are derived from the 
television screen, it is only to be expected 
that average viewers in Tokyo or Seoul 
will glean what little information they 
have on Australia from travelogues or 
nature shows which focus on the Aus- 
tralia of koalas, surf and sand. 

At one level there is little we can do 
about this, in that there will always be an 
autonomous development of community 





attitudes which will take place, regardless 
of what we do in our public diplomacy. 
This is the reality of global communi- 
cations. Nor is this sort of one- 
dimensional portrayal of Australia at the 
popular level necessarily harmful to our 
interests in all cases. In terms of tourism, 
for example, it is probably a plus. 

At the same time, there can be no 
question that a more accurate and 
rounded image of Australia than cur- 
rently exists would greatly help us to build 
the sort of multi-dimensional relations in 
Asia that we seek. For example, encour- 
aging television stations in Asia to screen 
Beyond 2000 — as we are currently doing 
— can help present Australia as a 
technologically advanced country with a 
depth of scientific talent. 

This financial year, my Department 
will spend around $6 million dollars on 
public diplomacy world-wide. This figure 
does not include some fairly big-ticket 
items like government publications and 
AIDAB-funded scholarships, or expendi- 
ture on such projects as trade pavilions, all 
of which could arguably also be counted 
as public diplomacy. By far the largest 
portion of the public diplomacy budget is 
spent in Asia. For instance, of the four 
bilateral councils which have been estab- 
lished to foster cultural and other non- 
governmental links, three cover Asian 
countries (China, Japan and Indonesia). 


Cultural relations 


While the funds available are modest, 
these programs have played a very useful 
role in extending our links with important 
Asian countries. The Australia-Indonesia 
Institute, which was established last April, 
has already put in train an imaginative 
work program targeted towards the 
“young and influential”. It is also paying 
particular attention to the media and 
exchanges in such fields as the law, 
teacher education and sport. The 
Australia-China Council has done a great 
deal to expand relations between the two 
countries in many fields. It is currently 
playing an important role in keeping 
open people-to-people links at a time 
when it is vital that China not turn 
inward. The Australia-Japan Foundation 
has for 15 years now made a valuable con- 
tribution to the development of the bilat- 
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eral relationship, and to improving our 
knowledge of Japan, and Japan’s knowl- 
edge of us. The high profile which Aus- 
tralian themes currently have in 
media-rich Japan in no way diminishes 
the need to maintain and enhance our 
public diplomacy effort there. 


Council 


An important feature of the work of the 
bilateral councils, and of our cultural 
relations program generally, is that they 
do not restrict their cultural involvement 
to “high culture”. They seek to cover the 
full range of activities which illustrate the 
sort of people we are: from rock bands to 
sporting coaches, from Aboriginal art to 
jazz groups, from design exhibitions to 
the Sydney Dance Company. We will 
often try to build our cultural relations 
programs around a particular trade event: 
our plans for participation in the 
Vladivostok Trade Fair later this year, for 
example, include putting together art 
exhibitions, television shows and films. 

We also seek to encourage the cultural 
community in Australia to develop more 
links with Asia, so that it becomes as natu- 
ral to tour Japan or Thailand as it has 
been to tour Britain and the US. Here, as 
elsewhere, it is important to stress that our 
cultural relations programs are not 
designed to assist the Australian cultural 
community, or to directly involve the gov- 
ernment in establishing links between 
cultural disciplines in Australia and over- 
seas. Cultural relations are a part of our 
overall public diplomacy effort which is 
in turn governed largely by our foreign 
and trade policy priorities. What we do in 
the area of cultural relations will in prac- 
tice often be of assistance to cultural 
groups in Australia and complement the 
Government’s domestic program of sup- 
port for the arts and culture, but such 
assistance is not, and cannot be, the deter- 
minant of our programs. 

What we are currently doing in the 
area of public diplomacy is effective 
within fairly narrow limits, but it leaves 
much of the task unaddressed. And it 
leaves many important countries in Asia, 
particularly in South-East Asia, virtually 
without any public diplomacy program. 
These are large gaps which we must 
begin to fill. 
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Expanding our public diplomacy is 
not simply a question of resources, 
important though funding always is. It is 
also a matter of improved coordination, a 
sharper focus, a more sophisticated defi- 
nition of objectives and a more rigorous 
means of evaluation. These are all aspects 
of our public diplomacy which we are 
currently working to improve. The 
decision finally to bring the former Aus- 
tralian Overseas Information Service — 
which has had several homes over the 
years — into the amalgamated Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade w step 
in the right direction. So was the more 
recent decision to create a new Public 
Affairs Division within my Department 
which brings together the various infor- 
mation and cultural components of our 
public diplomacy. 


Projecting Australia 


As an important part of this process, I am 
announcing today that the Government 
intends, when returned to office, to estab- 
lish a Council for Australia Abroad to 
advise me on means of giving greater 
drive and direction to projecting Australia 
overseas. 

At present, a wide range of govern- 
ment departments and agencies, as well as 
private organisations and individuals, 
help shape Australia’s image abroad. The 
Government’s intention in establishing a 
council is to better harness this activity to 
further Australia’s overall public diplo- 
macy objectives. 

The establishment of such a council 
was recommended in the Garnaut 
Report, although there with a North-East 
Asian regional focus rather than the gen- 
eral brief I propose. 

I see the council including the titular 
heads and chief executive officers of such 
organisations as the Australia-Japan 
Foundation, the Australia-China Coun- 
cil, the Australia-Indonesia Institute, the 
Australia New Zealand Foundation, the 
Australia Council, the Australian Tourist 
Commission, AUSTRADE and Radio 
Australia, as well as relevant Federal and 
State government departments. 

I am confident that such an approach 
will sharpen our public diplomacy efforts, 
enable us — when fully refined, devel- 
oped and implemented over the next few 


months — to develop appropriate 
strategies for particular countries and to 
obtain and mobilise the necessary 
resources to carry out these tasks. We also 
hope to involve the private sector, and to 
offer Australian companies the oppor- 
tunity to participate in activities overseas 
which will not only enhance the percep- 
tions foreigners have of Australia, but will 
also assist those companies in developing 
their profiles in markets abroad. 

The decision to establish an Australia 
Abroad Council reflects the important 
role which the Australian community can 
play in public diplomacy. Relations 
between nations are not the exclusive pre- 
serve of governments. There are a whole 
range of contacts, through travel, busi- 
ness, the arts, professional associations, 
service clubs, and community action 
groups which occur totally without any 
government involvement. These contacts 
add extra texture and depth to our bilat- 
eral relations, and they inevitably contrib- 
ute to community perceptions abroad 
about what kind of nation we are. 

Foreign policy, like all policy in a 
democracy, should be the product of a 
dialogue between the government and 
the community. Public diplomacy is not 
just about what we do overseas. It is also 
about engaging the Australian com- 
munity in a conversation about our poli- 
cies and objectives, and about helping 
Australians better to understand the 
world around us. 

An audience of members of the 
Australia-Asia Society needs no tuition in 
the importance of fostering a deeper 
understanding in Australia of Asia. Public 
diplomacy has a role to play in this: 
through the work of the bilateral councils 
whose brief is not just to inform others 
about Australia, but also to inform Aus- 
tralia about others; through support for 
the study of Asian languages in Australia; 
through encouraging more cultural con- 
tacts; through media briefings and other 
domestic public affairs work that my 
Department does on a regular basis; and 
in short, through encouraging Aus- 
tralians and Asians to devote more atten- 
tion to Australia and Asia “in each others’ 
minds”, as the Garnaut Report so 
elegantly puts it. 

Public diplomacy of this sort should 
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not be seen as the government educating 
the community. It is very much a two-way 
process. Sensible government means 
drawing on the resources of the com- 
munity. When we speak of the value of 
public diplomacy, we mean also the value 
to the government of new ideas, of 
informed community debate about 
foreign and trade policy issues. Dis- 
cussion in the universities, at confer- 
ences, in seminars can all help pave the 
way for new policy approaches. Govern- 
ments often are not in a position publicly 
to advocate novel, adventurous or contro- 
versial ideas. Community groups are, and 
they can play a useful role in preparing 
the ground for changes in policy, and for 
easing governments gently into new 
approaches. 

APEC is a case in point. Today, the 
concept of enhanced economic cooper- 
ation among the dynamic economies of 
the Asia Pacific is accepted as an idea 
whose time has come. The ministerial 
level meeting which I chaired in 
Canberra last November has set the pro- 
cess in motion. One of the reasons why 
our APEC initiative succeeded when it 
did, was the very impressive groundwork 
which had been laid over several years by 
the Pacific Economic Cooperation Con- 
ference (PECC) process, involving gov- 
ernment, business and academia. Without 
that background of prior discussion and 
analysis outside the formal inter- 
governmental framework, it is unlikely 
that the participants at the Canberra 
meeting would have felt as comfortable as 
they did with the basic concepts. 


Second track diplomacy 


The way in which the PECC process 
helped prepare the soil in which the 
APEC seed was planted is a convincing 
testimonial to the worth of so called “sec- 
ond track” diplomacy. Second track dip- 
lomacy — the advancement of common 
interests through non-government chan- 
nels — reflects the reality that foreign 
policy is a product not just of government 
fiat, but of a complex interaction of dom- 
estic interests and values with other 
national and international interests. Sec- 
ond track diplomacy is important because 
relations between states no longer run 
exclusively along the fixed rails of “first 
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track” diplomacy — the diplomacy of 
governments. 

Second track diplomacy often 
involves serving government officials as 
well as non-government participants. But 
neither second track diplomacy, nor pub- 
lic diplomacy more generally, are about 
the government seeking to manipulate or 
control what is done internationally out- 
side the government arena. Public diplo- 
macy is not about tethering community 
groups to the government’s foreign policy 
agenda. It is not even about coordinating 
government and non-government 
activity. Above all, it is not about creating 
front organisations. It is about the value 
to Australia of building up a multi- 
dimensional relationship with Asia and 
beyond. And it is a recognition that 
rounded relations, of the sort that it is in 
our common interest to develop, cannot 
be built by governments alone. They must 
also embrace the exchange of people and 
ideas. 

International relations are these days 
so complex, so criss-crossed with contacts 
beyond the direction of governments, that 
diplomacy can no longer afford to ignore 
the community. And as democracy 
spreads, in Asia as elsewhere, the need to 
take account of public opinion will grow 
even more urgent. 

We are currently at a watershed in 
international relations, and whatever that 
watershed opens on to, it is going to place 
large demands on Australian diplomacy. 
In this environment of change and oppor- 
tunity it is especially important that the 
various threads of our external policy pull 
together and are pursued in an integrated 
way. Just as our international economic 
interests dictate the logic of integrating 
our foreign and trade policies, so also is 
there a need — in terms of the totality of 
our external interests — for traditional 
diplomacy to be supplemented by active 
public diplomacy. 

What Australia can achieve in foreign 
policy depends to a large extent on how 
we are perceived. This is particularly true 
in terms of what we can achieve in Asia. 
Over the last decade, Australia has made 
great strides towards being accepted as a 
natural participant in regional affairs, not 
least through our active efforts on a 
Cambodian settlement and on APEC. If 
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we are to build on those achievements, 
and take full advantage of the many econ- 
omic opportunities in Asia, we will need 
not only to ourselves become more Asia- 
literate, but also to do more to imprint a 
positive image of Australia on to the 
subconscious retina of Asia. 

Mutual understanding and knowledge 
between neighbouring peoples are not 
always a guarantee of peace and pros- 
perity, as the history of Europe and other 


Australia, Indo-China and the 
Cambodian peace plan 


Address on March 13 to the Sydney Institute, by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 


Evans. 
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I have described elsewhere (Editor’s note: 
Australia and Indo-China, 1989 Beanland 
Lecture, Footscray Institute of Technology) 
the story of Australia’s relations with 
Indo-China as encapsulating, in many 
important ways, the story of Australian 
foreign policy — with nearly all the 
themes, aspirations, mistakes and shifts 
which characterise the broader narrative 


of our still evolving sense of place in the 


international scheme of things. 

In the period before the Vietnam War, 
Indo-China — like a good deal of the rest 
of the world — was not really seen as 
engaging Australian interests at all, and 
our lack of interest in, and understanding 
of the region was matched by an absence 
of policy towards it. In the Vietnam War 
period which followed, with its intense 
preoccupation with military security and 
the downward thrust of communism, 
there was, by contrast, a super-abundance 
of policy, most of it quite wrong-headed. 
Since the Vietnam War, beginning with 
the Whitlam period and with some sharp 
acceleration under the Hawke Govern- 
ment, our approach to Indo-China has 
involved a sharper appreciation of 
national interests, the projection of a very 
much more independent Australia image, 
a deepened commitment to international 
cooperation and multilateral processes, 
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regions demonstrates. But mutual ignor- 
ance is a greater risk, not only because it 
can lead to a chain of misunderstandings 
and errors, but also because a relationship 
in which the knowledge gap is wide will 
always be a stunted relationship. We do 
not seek a foreign policy scripted in 
Madison Avenue, but the time is clearly 
ripe for Australia to enhance its public 
diplomacy effort. 


and a real determination to intensify 
Australia’s regional foreign policy focus. 

In the evolution of our relations with 
South East Asia generally, the contrasts 
have not been quite so strongly etched as 
with Indo-China, but the main strands are 
still there: ignorance and indifference, 
followed by a preoccupation with military 
security, and now an emphasis on nurtur- 
ing a genuinely multi-dimensional set of 
relationships. Indo-China has been a 
touchstone of both how we are perceived 
by our Asian neighbourhood, and how 
that region perceives us. 

Certainly Indo-China, and the way 
that we have handled ourselves there, has 
itself been a frame of reference through 
which South East Asia sees Australia. It 
has been, and remains, a very important 
factor in our relations with ASEAN, and 
in the past has been the cause of some 
friction in those relations. It is an issue 
which is central to the stability of South 
East Asia, and how we approach Indo- 
China is seen to reflect on our attitudes 
towards regional security issues more 
generally. In short, the way in which we 
handle or mishandle our policy towards 
Indo-China continues to carry important 
implications for Australia’s broader 
relations in the region. 

Australia’s current efforts to achieve a 
Cambodian settlement need to be under- 
stood against this background. They are 
part of a larger picture, in the same way 
that the Cambodian problem itself has 
implications which stretch well beyond 
Indo-China. Cambodia may be a regional 
issue, but it is also one which touches the 
interests of many outside the region, 


including the superpowers, and China 
and France. It has in the past acted as a 
brake on closer ties between the Soviet 
Union and China. It has been a major 
element in US policy towards South East 
Asia. It has been the central theme 
around which ASEAN political cooper- 
ation has been forged, and in Australia it 
has been a major foreign policy concern 
and a high profile domestic issue for over 
a decade. 

Before going into the details of what 
Australia is doing to facilitate a 
Cambodian settlement, I want to say 
something about why we are doing it. 
The first reason, and in foreign policy this 
must always take precedence, is that 
important national interests of our own 
are involved. While the war in Cambodia 
continues, it is the single greatest source 
of instability in the region. It feeds ten- 
sions and hostility between regional 
countries who could and should be 
friends. It draws in the great powers and 
perpetuates divisions between them, and 
those who support them: divisions which 
in Europe are fast fading. 

While the war continues, the great 
potential of our region for new levels of 
economic cooperation and development 
can be only partially fulfilled. And while 
the war continues, refugee flows within 
and beyond the region will continue, con- 
fronting the countries of the region and 
those beyond it with major moral, econ- 
omic and social problems. 

Secondly, we have, as a nation which 
aspires to be a good international citizen, 
an uncomplicated humanitarian obli- 
gation to help resolve the tragedy that has 
engulfed Cambodia. The people of 
Cambodia have been caught up in an 
external war not of their making; in a 
period of unimaginable internal horror; 
and in an external invasion that has 
brought with it further years of fighting, 
hunger and suffering. All the countries of 
the world owe the Cambodian people 
peace: to rebuild their country, their own 
lives and some kind of decent future for 
their children. 

Thirdly, I have a strong belief that 
those countries, including Australia, 
which helped to bring all-out war to Indo- 
China do have a particular responsibility 
now to help create a durable peace there. I 
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am not suggesting that the Australian 
Governments of the time, let alone Aus- 
tralians who fought in the Vietnam War, 
were directly responsible for what has 
happened in Cambodia. Of course they 
were not. But just as this country and my 
generation of Australians helped, by our 
involvement in the Vietnam War, to cre- 
ate the conditions for the Cambodian 
tragedy — albeit indirectly and unwit- 
tingly — we now have a responsibility to 
help create the conditions for a lasting 
Cambodian peace. 

This is no 11th-hour conversion. The 
current Australian initiative should be 
seen in the context of a long-standing 
involvement by this Government in the 
search for a Cambodian settlement. It 
should also, to be fair, be seen in the con- 
text of some early initiatives by the Fraser 
Government, which responded sharply 
(with the support of the then Labor 
Opposition) to Vietnam’s invasion of 
Cambodia in late 1978, and which in 
1980 derecognised the ousted Khmer 
Rouge Government, and in so doing 
broke ranks with ASEAN, which had 
been sponsoring that government’s cause 
in the United Nations. 


Responsible 


My predecessor, Bill Hayden, was 
extremely active on the Cambodian issue 
in the mid-1980s, making a very real con- 
tribution to the quality and level of inter- 
national debate, and imparting a sense of 
urgency to the effort to find a solution. He 
succeeded in having Australia accepted 
by the international community, includ- 
ing ASEAN, as a responsible and knowl- 
edgeable voice. Our views during this 
period may not always have been wel- 
comed by all the parties when those views 
went to such issues as the co-sponsorship 
of the annual ASEAN resolution at the 
UN, or a possible war crimes tribunal to 
try Pol Pot and his associates (which the 
Opposition has now made the centre- 
piece of its own Cambodian policy: at a 
time, however, when no government with 
whom I have tested the idea believes it is 
practicable or would be helpful). But Bill 
Hayden’s views were given weight and 
taken into account, and are now appreci- 
ated for their contribution to the process 
of finding peace. They kept the issue very 
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much alive at a time when many were all 
too content for it to quietly die. 

These earlier efforts helped prepare 
the ground for the current more struc- 
tured and detailed Australian initiative. 
That initiative was born in the aftermath 
of the failure of the Paris Conference on 
Cambodia last August to make the pro- 
gress which we had all hoped would be 
possible following the announcement by 
Vietnam of its intention to withdraw its 
forces from Cambodia, and some positive 
developments in a regional context at the 
Indonesian-sponsored Jakarta Informal 
Meeting (JIM) talks. 

Attended by participants from 19 
countries, the JIM group (comprising the 
four Cambodian parties, the six ASEAN 
countries, and Vietnam and Laos) 
together with the five permanent mem- 
bers of the UN Security Council, four 
other “interested” countries (Australia, 
Canada, India and Japan) and Zimbabwe 
as the current chairman of the Non- 
Aligned Movement, the Paris Conference 
did identify the broad parameters of a 
comprehensive settlement. This involved 
the monitored withdrawal of all 
Vietnamese forces; a ceasefire; the cess- 
ation of external support; the creation of a 
transitional administration; and the hold- 
ing of free elections — all under the 
supervision of an international control 
mechanism. 

This settlement strategy foundered 
for a number of reasons — including the 
insistence of Vietnam and Hun Sen on 
there being references in the conference 
documentation to the Khmer Rouge’s 
genocide, and the Khmer Rouge’s 
reciprocal insistence on references to the 
presence of many Vietnamese settlers in 
the country. But there was only one sub- 
stantive issue that was really crucial: one 
side to the conflict, the combined resist- 
ance forces of Prince Sihanouk, Son Sann 
and the Khmer Rouge, together with 
their international backers, demanded a 
place for each of the four internal parties, 
including the KR, in the transitional 
administration; but this was a demand 
which the PRK government of Hun Sen, 
and its international backers, was not pre- 
pared to concede. 

As the months after Paris ticked away, 
positions seemed to harden rather than 
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soften. Fighting broke out again on the 
ground with the coming of the dry season, 
and various efforts to advance the issue by 
the Paris Conference co-chairmen, the 
Thai Prime Minister and the US Sec- 
retary of State all failed to produce results. 
It was against this background, and fol- 
lowing some exploratory discussions with 
some of my Foreign Ministerial col- 
leagues at the UN in November, with the 
PRK Deputy Prime Minister, Kong Som 
Ol during his visit to Australia, and in par- 
ticular with US Congressman Stephen 
Solarz, that I developed the view that a 
way through the impasse might be found 
by retaining the goal of a comprehensive 
settlement, but focusing squarely on the 
issue which had most divided the Paris 
conference — the nature of the tran- 
sitional administration. 


Power-sharing 


The central idea was a very simple one: 
instead of continuing the futile search for 
some kind of power-sharing formula 
acceptable to the four Cambodian parties, 
we should instead seek to directly involve 
the United Nations in the administration 
of Cambodia during that period, subject 
to an appropriate change in the status of 
the Cambodian seat in the United 
Nations. This idea was put into the public 
domain by an answer in the Senate on 
November 24 last. As I said then: 

Such an agreement would mean that 
no Cambodian party would be in a pos- 
ition to decide the country’s destiny 
pending free and fair elections organ- 
ised by the UN and held under inter- 
national supervision. It would involve a 
compromise by the present Hun Sen 
Administration — being prepared to 
step back from its present role as the de 
facto government of the country — and 
by the three resistance parties, which 
would not have a role in the transitional 
administration. 

The proposal addresses concerns 
about the Khmer Rouge being in a pos- 
ition of even marginal, transitional 
authority, which so many people have 
found abhorrent for obvious reasons, 
given its appalling record. It also clearly 
preserves the objectives of a comprehen- 
sive settlement and, crucially, provides 
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the framework within which the exter- 
nal players, including China, may be 
prepared to draw back from the conflict. 

It became quickly apparent that the 
proposal had considerable appeal in the 
court of public opinion in Australia (and, 
it seemed likely, in the other Western 
democracies as well), not least in its avoid- 
ance of any executive role for the Khmer 
Rouge. But what we anticipated less was 
the extent to which, and speed with 
which, the idea was picked up, and given 
varying degrees of public endorsement, 
by just about all the parties to the Paris 
talks. 

In early December I had tasked a 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
Deputy Secretary, Mike Costello, to pay a 
quick visit to Hanoi — in between talks 
scheduled on other matters in Hawaii and 
Tokyo, to get a preliminary read-out: the 
response was so encouraging, and devel- 
oped with each successive meeting such a 
snowball effect, that this initial detour 
turned into a series of 30 major meetings 
with key players in 13 countries over 21 
days straddling the December-January 
period — a remarkable feat of 
diplomatically effective endurance. 

During the course of the Costello 
odyssey, the Australia ‘idea’ became a 
fully-fledged Australian ‘initiative’ or 
‘plan’ as we constantly refined and devel- 
oped the detailed elements of the pro- 
posal, and responded to suggestions or 
criticisms from our various interlocutors. 

By late January, the Indonesian co- 
chairman of the Paris conference, 
Foreign Minister Ali Alatas, was 
sufficiently encouraged by the reception 
the Australian proposal was receiving — 
including at an exploratory meeting of 
the Permanent Five powers in Paris in 
mid-January — to set about convening, as 
a prelude to a fully resumed Paris confer- 
ence meeting, a regional “Informal Meet- 
ing on Cambodia” (IMC) to be attended 
basically by the JIM cast, but under Paris 
auspices, and with Australia to be also 
invited as a ‘resource delegation’. 

Flushed with this responsibility, I and 
my Departmental task force — by now 
numbering over a dozen senior officers — 
drove ourselves to new levels of intense 
activity and, with major input from a 
technical mission we sent to Cambodia 
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for 10 days in mid-February, completed a 
154-page set of working papers in time for 
distribution to the conference, which 
convened in Jakarta on February 26. This 
volume is now universally referred to as 
the “Red Book” (or “Big Red Book” to dis- 
tinguish it from another well known 
member of this genre). 

I made clear to the Jakarta meeting 
that, despite the success of the Australian 
initiative in breaking the diplomatic 
logjam, and in getting people talking 
again, Australia did not think of itself as a 
party principal to the dispute — and cer- 
tainly did not seek to usurp the role or 
prerogatives of the French and 
Indonesian co-chairmen, of ASEAN, of 
the Permanent Five countries, or indeed 
of the UN, which had to decide for itself, 
through the Secretary-General, the 
Security Council and the General 
Assembly, what it would be prepared to 
do. 

Our working papers were a resource 
document, no more and no less — 
designed to demonstrate that there were 
practical and realistic ways of reaching a 
comprehensive settlement that would not 
cause damage to anyone’s rights or 
interests. They set out options, not con- 
cluded preferences, and did not constitute 
a negotiating text (although we did sketch 
out, in one of the supplementary papers, 
what the shape of a formal negotiating 
text might look like — to impress upon 
participants the size of the task ahead!). 
Generally, I told the Jakarta conference 
— and this remains my text — that Aus- 
tralia saw ourselves not as driving the pro- 
cess, but playing the part, as it were, of 
map-maker — identifying the places we 
would all like to get to, and finding ways 
of getting there that had not been pre- 
viously fully explored. 

It is true that, by Jakarta, the map had 
evolved, in its detail and complexity, a 
long way from the original November 
sketch plan. On the central question of 
the UN role in the administration of 
Cambodia in the transitional period, the 
papers set out in detail all the ways 
through this question which had been 
raised with us over the past three months. 
They examined the many questions about 
how each option would work in practice, 
how many people would be required to 
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make it work, and what its cost would 
be. 

They also looked at what else would be 
required to establish that environment of 
confidence which was an essential 
precondition of an effective settlement: 
matters such as the electoral process; the 
structure and operation of military secur- 
ity; the establishment of a Supreme 
National Council in which Cambodian 
national sovereignty would be embodied 
and national unity symbolised in the tran- 
sitional period; the commitments 
required by Cambodia and the inter- 
national community to ensure that the 
new Cambodia would be genuinely inde- 
pendent and neutral; and the principles 
and procedures to apply to the recon- 
struction of the Cambodian nation. 

In the event, the Jakarta meeting 
failed. The Vietnamese, and Hun Sen, 
insisted — as at Paris last year that any 
final agreed record make reference to 
“the prevention of recurrence of geno- 
cidal practices”, and the Khmer Rouge — 
inevitably — resisted this. Last-minute 
attempts at compromise — to keep all the 
words, but allow participants to disas- 
sociate themselves from those they could 
not accept — also failed, and the meeting 
broke up without any document being 
endorsed. 

But on all the matters of substance 
addressed in the Australian working 
papers — the essential principles of an 
eventual settlement — the Jakarta meet- 
ing made significant progress, and in very 
large part on the basis of the concepts 
outlined in our working papers. 


Practical reality 


One of the major achievements of the 
Australian role in Jakarta was to show that 
the idea of UN involvement in all the key 
aspects of a comprehensive settlement is 
not just a fantasy, but can be a practical 
reality; to show that it can be done in a 
sensible and affordable way, and that it 
can be done in a way which is also fair to 
all the Cambodian parties. Put simply, 
our papers silenced the sceptics. 

By any measure, the points of agree- 
ment reached in Jakarta, albeit not 
recorded as such, were significant. There 
was agreement about 
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the basic objectives of the settlement 
exercise; 

e an enhanced role for the UN in the 
transitional period with its role specifi- 
cally in relation to civil administration 
to be the subject of further negotiation; 
establishment of a Supreme National 
Council, embodying the nation’s sover- 
eignty, which could occupy the seat of 
Cambodia at the United Nations upon 
achievement of a comprehensive 
settlement; 

the need for a UN mandate for a super- 
vision, monitoring and verification role 
covering the withdrawal of foreign 
troops, the cessation of external arms 
supplies, and a ceasefire to provide a 
secure environment for elections; 
agreement that the UN should organise 
and conduct free and fair elections; 

e agreement on the need for arrange- 
ments for the release and exchange of 
prisoners of war and civilian internees, 
and the repatriation and rehabilitation 
of refugees and displaced persons, as 
well as the reconstruction of Cambodia 
in accordance with the principles 
agreed at Paris; 

agreement that there should be formal 
commitments recognising, endorsing 
and guaranteeing Cambodian sover- 
eignty, independence, neutrality and 
non-alignment; and 

e there was agreement that any elected 
Cambodian government should respect 
internationally endorsed principles and 
standards of human rights. 


We should also take some heart from 
the generally positive atmosphere of the 
Jakarta meeting, much of it owing to the 
outstanding efforts of the chairman, my 
friend and colleague Ali Alatas, the 
Foreign Minister of Indonesia. The 
ASEAN delegations made a real effort to 
encourage agreement among the 
Cambodian factions, and I was also per- 
sonally impressed with the generally con- 
structive positions adopted by Prince 
Ranariddh and Son Sann, and for the 
most part, by Hun Sen. 

The failure of the meeting to agree on 
a concluding statement because of a dis- 
agreement on whether or not to include a 
reference to genocide, was frustrating. 
But it does not negate the progress which 
was made. Cambodia is probably the most 


complex single problem in international 
affairs at the moment. We should not be 
too discouraged by the fact that Jakarta 
ended without a dramatic breakthrough. 
We have known all along that we are deal- 
ing with an incremental process, a long 
and gruelling test of endurance. It should 
be remembered that it was only last 
August that two of the principal actors 
absolutely denied the possibility of inter- 
national action in Cambodia under UN 
auspices. Seen from this perspective, 
Jakarta was a major step forward. It was a 
considerable advance on the Paris confer- 
ence and it confirmed that if there is to be 
a way forward, it must be by the UN 
route. 


Results 


What next? In all of this, time is both our 
opponent and our ally. We cannot let the 
momentum of the last few months slip 
away, but we must also hope that the 
exhaustion factor — so crucial to the 
settlement of drawn out disputes — will 
lead to results. I remain convinced that a 
settlement is within our grasp, but if the 
Paris conference is to resume within a 
reasonable time frame, we will need to see 
more progress on several fronts. 

Much is going to depend on whether 
the Permanent Five members of the 
Security Council — in their meeting this 
week in Paris and in subsequent meetings 
— can pick up and continue to run with 
the issue in the constructive way that they 
have so far. China’s role, in particular, 
remains crucial. If a way can be found to 
convince China to cease its support for 
the Khmer Rouge, then the pressure on 
the Khmer Rouge to join a political settle- 
ment will be immense. That pressure is 
already growing, which is one reason why 
the Khmer Rouge for the first time 
agreed in Jakarta to discuss our proposal. 
But it is not yet great enough to stop them 
playing, at the margins, the sort of 
wrecking role they played in Jakarta. 

The Khmer Rouge ought to reflect on 
the fact that, at the end of the day, nobody 
is too disposed to give them a right of veto 
over a settlement. If they do not come on 
board, then in the circumstances I have 
just mentioned, they face standing out 
against the whole weight of international 
opinion, and going it alone in an environ- 
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ment where they are being denied exter- 
nal support from their traditional friends 
and allies. 

Vietnam, the PRK (or the SOC, as 
Hun Sen’s administration is now called) 
and others too can do more to achieve a 
settlement. We all understand the depth 
of emotion which lies behind the argu- 
ments about genocide and other des- 
picable practices of the Khmer Rouge. 
No one has the right to ask the victims of 
terror to forget the past. But if peace is to 
come to Cambodia, there comes a point 
when everyone has to look forward rather 
than to the past. Room has to be created 
by each warring party for the others to 
move to the table. The alternative is a 
continuation of misery and tragedy. 

This is a point Vietnam and the other 
parties principal must accept if we are to 


have a settlement. I have made it clear 


that the resumption of government-to- 
government aid to Vietnam is contingent 
on a comprehensive settlement on 
Cambodia being in place or at least in 
prospect. In the meantime, we will, of 
course, continue to provide humanitarian 
and other basic assistance to Vietnam 
through international agencies and 
through non-government organisations; 
assistance which in the last financial year 
was of the order of $21 million. 


Solutions 


Just as we ask others to redouble their 
efforts on a settlement, so also do we 
intend to continue to play an active role, 
refining our maps as necessary, doing 
what we can to maintain the momentum, 
and encouraging all the parties to explore 
solutions. Australia is one of the very few 
countries that can speak effectively to all 
the players, and virtually all of them have 
made it clear that they wish us to continue 
our efforts. As the action shifts to the Per- 
manent Five and elsewhere, our own role 
will no doubt be less prominent than over 
the last few months. But we will continue 
to plug away as an objective generator of 
ideas and of detailed proposals, and as a 
facilitator of dialogue. 

I commented at the start on the way in 
which our approach towards Indo-China 
feeds into a complex range of perceptions 
about Australia’s overall place in the 
region. I would like to conclude with 
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some general observations about the cur- 
rent shape of those perceptions. The last 
12 months has been a period of extraordi- 
nary activity in Australia’s foreign and 
trade policy. We enter the 1990s with a 
diplomacy that has very much come of 
age; a diplomacy with a sharpened sense 
of what a middle-sized nation can achieve 
in our region and beyond. 

It is a diplomacy based not on some 
inflated sense of influence or power, but 
on a commitment to use our resources 
sensibly and creatively to try to find sol- 
utions that have eluded others. One of the 
features of our Cambodian initiative is 
that the way in which it has been pursued 
has been at least as crucial to its success as 
its substance. 


Packaging 


Its two central themes — an enhanced 
role for the UN, and the tackling of the 
UN seat issue — were not especially new: 
the former had been canvassed by 
Congressman Solarz and indeed, a decade 
earlier, by Prince Sihanouk, while a num- 
ber of lobby groups had long been 
suggesting that the UN seat issue was not 
a subsidiary one, but, in fact, the key to 
unlocking the whole conflict. 

What enabled the proposal to break 
the diplomatic ice were essentially its 
packaging (linking together the two cen- 
tral themes, and doing so squarely within 
the framework of the ASEAN-sponsored 
concept of a comprehensive settlement), 
its timing (with the diplomatic impasse 
post-Paris well established, growing pub- 
lic concerns about the role of the Khmer 
Rouge in any interim arrangement being 
expressed, and a well-founded fear about 
the imminent unleashing of a new round 
of bloodshed on the ground in 
Cambodia); and last, but no means least, 
the energy with which it was pursued. It 
has also been, moreover, a fine example 


of teamwork between a very prefessional 
Department of Foreign Affairs working 
very closely and productively with its 
minister in the development and 
implementation of a majo’ policy 
initiative. 

This professional approact. and per- 
formance — with a sharp eye for timing 
and packaging — has been by mo means 
restricted to the Cambodia issve. It has 
been a feature of virtually all cur major 
international initiatives of recent times on 
Asia Pacific economic cocperation 
(APEC), on Antarctica, on chemical 
weapons, in the Cairns Group, ən finan- 
cial sanctions against apartheid, and on 
Cambodia — with the result that it is no 
exaggeration to say that today Australia 
cuts quite a significant and respected fig- 
ure on the international, and especially 
the Asia Pacific regional, stage. 

Along the way we have witnessed 
important changes both in how we view 
the region and in how the region views us. 
The days when Australia looked out on 
the region with the eyes of a cult aral exile 
are fast fading. We are more comfortable 
with the diversity of those arourd us. We 
worry less about our distance trom our 
cultural roots. And within the region, we 
are seen today as a natural participant in 
regional discussions; a country with a 
legitimate interest in regional develop- 
ments; and a nation which seeks to play a 
constructive and creative role in regional 
affairs. 

All this contributes to our capacity to 
pursue the many important national 
interests we have in the region and 
beyond. On the Cambodia issue, it lends 
credibility to our efforts and an easy 
acceptance of our good faith. It is a role 
we are determined to continue. Indo- 
China has been the graveyard of many 
delusions. It must not be allowed to 
become the cemetery of peace. 
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The last decade has been a roller-coaster 
ride for disarmament and arms control. It 
began grimly with the United States con- 
cerned about its window of vulnerability, 
and East-West relations at its lowest ebb 
since the Cuban missile crisis. It ended in 
jubilation with the Berlin Wall breached; 
solid progress on nuclear and conven- 
tional disarmament in Europe; and the 
promise of even better things to come. 
Along the way, arms control between the 
two superpowers evolved from a channel 
of communications grudgingly kept 
open, to the flagship of a new more coop- 
erative era. It was a decade which went 
from “Evil Empire” to “Gorbymania”, 
from closed doors to open skies. 

The experience of the 1980s — like 
the lessons of the decades before it — 
clearly captures the organic link between 
arms control and the dynamics of East- 
West relations. It shows that, behind the 
technical complexities, arms control is, 
first and foremost, a political process. The 
quality of the fruit it bears depends to a 
large extent on the prevailing political 
climate. 

What this means is that disarmament 
and arms control, at least as they relate to 
the superpowers, have entered a new era, 
because East-West relations have entered 
a new era. Put simply, East-West strategic 
competition, which for 40 years has domi- 
nated the arms control agenda, is no 
longer the touchstone of international 
relations. The US and the Soviet Union 
remain the world’s pre-eminent military 
powers and therefore in an inherently 
competitive relationship. But within this 
framework cooperation has replaced con- 
frontation as the Jeitmotif of East-West 
relations. This is a huge step forward and 
one that redefines what is possible in arms 
control and disarmament. 

At the very least, what we have now is 
an important breathing space which can 
be used to put in place confidence- build- 
ing measures and new agreements across 


the board: between the superpowers, and 
multilaterally, and regionally. More 
ambitiously, we may be witnessing the 
breaking, at least in terms of the central 
strategic balance, of the vicious circle that 
is the nuclear arms race. We have the 
opportunity, for the first time in the 
nuclear age, to replace this vicious circle 
with a virtuous circle where confidence 
builds on itself, cooperation extends and 
security is strengthened. 


The new climate of East-West 
relations opens up the prospect at last of 
real progress towards the goal of “com- 
mon security” as set out in the Palme 
Commission’s visionary Report of 1982. 
Common security is about taking account 
of and cooperating with potential adver- 
saries. It is a recognition that security, 
lasting security, requires more than mili- 
tary capability; that, at the end of the day, 
nations cannot enhance their security by 
threatening other nations. 


The overdue coming of age of the 
concept of common security is a reflec- 
tion of a global environment which is 
increasingly interdependent. We all have 
a stake in global security, simply because 
no nation will be spared in the event of a 
global nuclear conflict. Nuclear arms 
control and disarmament are not the 
exclusive concern of those major powers 
which possess nuclear weapons, although 
they clearly bear a special responsibility. 
For all the change in atmosphere, and for 
all the disarmament progress that has 
already been made, there are still in exist- 
ence some 50 000 nuclear warheads with 
a destructive capacity of nearly 16 000 
megatons — equivalent to 3.3 tons of 


TNT for every man, woman and child on 
earth or, to put it another way, 800 000 
times the force of the bomb which 
destroyed Hiroshima. 


As long as the possibility of nuclear 
war hangs over our world, like some con- 
tinuously postponed execution, the 
peoples of all nations have, as potential 
victims, the right to demand real progress 
towards nuclear disarmament. They have 
the right to demand that the nuclear arms 
race not only is reversed — as is begin- 
ning to happen now — but also that it 
does not take new forms, including its 
spread into outer space. 
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These are objectives and obligations 
that Australia takes seriously, because 
they touch our national security, our 
interest in contributing to global security, 
and our aspirations to be, and to be seen 
as, a good international citizen. Australia 
has a good record over many years in the 
field of disarmament and a very proud 
record indeed over the years of the Hawke 
Labor Government. 


Commitment 


The only forum within the United 
Nations system for the negotiation of 
multilateral arms control agreements is 
the Conference on Disarmament (CD) in 
Geneva, of which we became a member 
in 1979. Through the 1980s our involve- 
ment and influence in the CD has grown 
markedly, especially since the new Labor 
Government took the decision in 1983 to 
appoint a full-time Ambassador for Dis- 
armament based in Geneva. Our profile 
in Geneva and our input into the work of 
the CD are quite disproportionate to our 
size as a nation or our standing as a mili- 
tary power. They reflect the sustained 
commitment of the Australian Govern- 
ment and the Australian community to 
play an active and constructive role on the 
vital issues of peace and security. 

Our profile also reflects the import- 
ance we attach to the process of multilat- 
eral disarmament, involving as it does the 
middle and small powers. This is not a 
matter of status or sovereign equality. 
Australia is active in global security issues 
because a collapse of global security will 
envelop us all — big powers, middle 
powers, small countries and micro-states 
alike — wherever we are on the globe. 
More specifically, we wish to play a role in 
multilateral disarmament negotiations 
because there are some arms control 
issues which can only be dealt with 
effectively through multilateral nego- 
tiations. And we do so because we have a 
broader commitment to multilateralism 
as an effective and fair means of resolving 
international problems. 

The outstanding example of the sort 
of role Australia can play in a 
multilaterally negotiated convention is 
the effort we are now making in relation 
to the abolition of chemical weapons. In 
the more than 70 years since chemical 
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weapons were first used in the trenches of 
Europe, three generations of government 
leaders and diplomats have sought — 
with an urgency that has ebbed and 
flowed — to ensure that these peculiarly 
horrifying instruments of death are never 
again used. For 20 years, and particularly 
over the last five years, the Geneva con- 
ference process has been wrestling into 
shape a draft text for a comprehensive 
Chemical Weapons Convention. 

Australia has been a part of this pro- 
cess, but we realised that if the time hor- 
izon for concluding the convention were 
not to be constantly receding, a fresh 
impetus would need to be given to the 
negotiations. With the graphic images of 
chemical warfare victims in the Gulf War 
very much on our minds, the world com- 
munity decided that the conclusion of a 
chemical weapons ban ought to be an 
urgent priority in the Conference on 
Disarmament. 

We have since considerably upgraded 
the effort and resources Australia devotes 
to the chemical weapons negotiations, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that today 
Australia has become one of the leaders in 
the international effort to ban all chemi- 
cal weapons. The most graphic demon- 
stration of this was our hosting last 
September of a successful 70-nation 
Government-Industry Conference 
against Chemical Weapons, where, for 
the first time, the world’s chemical indus- 
try collectively signalled its unequivocal 
commitment to assist governments to 
conclude a chemical weapons ban. But it 
has also been demohstrated by our con- 
tinuing chairmanship of the so-called 
“Australia Group” on the control of 
chemical weapons feedstocks; by our 
regional initiative to build support in the 
South Pacific and South-East Asia for a 
chemical weapons convention; and by our 
current role of Western Group coordi- 
nator on chemical weapons issues in the 
Conference on Disarmament. 

There is now wide agreement in 
Geneva that 1990 will be a critical year for 
the convention negotiations, and that the 
substantive outstanding issues should be 
able to be negotiated to resolution within 
that time frame. It is a reasonable hope 
and expectation that, as a result of all the 
developments in chemical weapons diplo- 
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macy last year, and in particular with the 
momentum generated by the Canberra 
conference, the international community 
will get a better Chemical Weapons Con- 
vention, and get it sooner, than might 
otherwise have been the case. 

The increased attention we have 
given to chemical weapons has not dimin- 
ished our involvement in multilateral 
nuclear issues, most notably- our long- 
standing support for nuclear non- 
proliferation and for a ban on all nuclear 
testing. At a time when the superpowers 
have concluded an agreement to elimin- 
ate an entire class of nuclear weapons, 
and are well on their way to an agreement 
which will drastically reduce their stra- 
tegic nuclear weapon stocks, it is both 
ironic and dangerous that some countries 
appear poised to acquire nuclear 
weapons. The horizontal proliferation of 
nuclear weapons represents a potentially 
serious threat to global security and to the 
security of several regions, including in 
the Asia Pacific. It has made the strength- 
ening of the international non- 
proliferation regime as urgent as ever. 

The centrepiece of that regime is the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons (NPT), the single most 
effective and widely supported inter- 
national arms control agreement in exist- 
ence. It isa remarkable achievement, in a 
world where self defence is a jealously 
guarded right, that some 140 countries — 
the overwhelming majority of the inter- 
national community — have committed 
themselves never to acquire the most 
destructive of all weapons. They have 
done so because they recognise that the 
spread of nuclear weapons is ultimately 
corrosive of their own security. The world 
would be a very much more dangerous 
place without the NPT and the standards 
of international behaviour it sets. That is 
why Australia will continue to appeal to 
those states which have not already 
become parties, to do so as a matter of 
priority. 

Preparations have begun for the 
Fourth Review Conference of the treaty 
to be held later this year. Australia is 
actively participating with other NPT 
members in this important process, with 
the aim of further strengthening the 
treaty to meet the proliferation challenges 
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of the 1990s. Such challenges are emerg- 
ing strongly in a number of regions, 
including in south Asia and on the 
Korean Peninsula. There are also finan- 
cial pressures on the International 
Atomic Energy Agency whose safeguards 
system is crucial to maintaining confi- 
dence in the international non- 
proliferation regime. 

A comprehensive ban on nuclear test- 
ing occupies a central place in the quest 
for disarmament, and has been a long- 
Standing objective of Australian policy. 
We welcome the progress being made in 
the bilateral superpower negotiations on 
nuclear testing and the developments on a 
number of fronts on the key issue of veri- 
fication. We have ourselves sought to 
make a contribution to the verification 
issue through our support for the linking 
up of seismic monitoring stations to cre- 
ate an international network capable of 
detecting nuclear explosions. 


Building blocks 


What is clearly lacking at present is a con- 
sensus in the Conference on Disarma- 
ment — the body that has the relevant 
authority and competence to pull all these 
strands together and systematically put in 
place the building blocks for an 
effectively verifiable comprehensive test 
ban treaty. We are continuing to try hard 
to make that happen. 

It is perhaps inevitable that our efforts 
on disarmament and arms control tend to 
focus most on nuclear and chemical 
weapons and other weapons of mass 
destruction. And yet, the reality is that the 
weapons that are daily killing people are 
conventional weapons which are getting 
both “smarter” and easier to acquire. No 
one questions the right of nations to 
acquire weapons systems for the purposes 
of legitimate self-defence. But it would be 
tragic if the end of the cold war were to 
signal the beginning of a new armsrace in 
conventional weapons (perhaps fuelled by 
the ready availability of arms taken out of 
Europe), as individual nations and 
regions adjust to a new and more uncer- 
tain strategic environment. 

Precisely because the pace of strategic 
change is so fast, we all need to give seri- 
ous thought to the many difficult ques- 
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tions which arise in relation to controls 
over conventional weapons. Can they be 
regulated in ways consistent with the 
security of all states? Is there scope for 
international cooperation against, at least, 
illegal and covert arms transfers? What is 
to be done about the spread of missile 
technology and other new and potentially 
destabilising capabilities’ How can we 
ensure that all states accept their 
responsibilities in these fields rather than 
merely criticising the nuclear powers? 
Australia has an opportunity to have an 
input into these, and other questions con- 
cerning conventional weapons, through 
Our participation in a UN study on ways 
and means of promoting transparency in 
international transfers of conventional 
arms. 

Efforts at the global level are import- 
ant in securing the objectives of peace and 
disarmament. But constructive and bal- 
anced endeavours at the regional level 
can also achieve significant results: 
endeavours like our regional chemical 
weapons initiative — designed to build a 
regional commitment to a comprehensive 
banning convention, and — above all else 
— endeavours like the South Pacific 
Nuclear Free Zone Treaty, in the nego- 
tiation of which Australia took a leading 
role. The SPNFZ Treaty signals to the 
world that the peoples of the South 
Pacific, while they may be remote from 
centres of conflict, are no less deeply com- 
mitted to the cause of world peace. 

One of the starkest of all differences in 
Australian foreign policy between the 
Government and Opposition is on the 
subject of the SPNFZ Treaty. The Oppo- 
sition policy is to seek to renegotiate the 
treaty (itself a wholly unrealistic objec- 
tive, given the strong regional support for 
its present terms) so as to allow the possi- 
bility of the stationing of nuclear weapons 
on Australian soil. This is something the 
treaty explicitly prohibits, which is 
unequivocally opposed by the Labor Gov- 
ernment, and which I am sure will be 
regarded by the overwhelming majority 
of Australians as wholly unacceptable. 

The Treaty of Rarotonga, as the 
SPNFZ Treaty is known in the South 
Pacific, is an example of the role arms 
control can play in enhancing regional 
security. But it is important to realise that 
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arms control, like military capability 
itself, is just one among many instruments 
of security policy. The most effective 
security policy is a multi-dimensional pol- 
icy: one in which all the components of 
Australia’s network of relations military 
and politico-military capability — diplo- 
macy, economic links, assistance with 
development and so-called “non-military 
threats”, and the exchange of people and 
ideas — all work together to help shape a 
security environment which is favourable 
to Australia’s interests. 


Conceptual framework 


Australia’s support for arms control and 
disarmament in the South Pacific, as else- 
where, should be seen in this wider con- 
text of nurturing broadly-based relations 
in our region. This was the overarching 
theme of the comprehensive statement on 
Australia’s Regional Security which I 
tabled in Parliament last December, and 
it is the conceptual framework within 
which we approach security issues within 
our region. 

“Our region” — as the people of West- 
ern Australia know only too well, and as I 
explained in my statement on regional 
security — is not just what lies to the 
north and the east. It also embraces the 
eastern reaches of the Indian Ocean, 
where Australia has important national 
interests. The South Pacific, South-East 
Asia and the eastern reaches of the Indian 
Ocean taken together constitute 
Australia’s area of primary strategic 
interest. 

It is true that the,Indian Ocean region 
does not have a clear identity. There is 
even room for argument about where it 
begins and ends. It is, moreover, a region 
containing a variety of sub-regions. Its 
cultural and religious diversity is extra- 
ordinary. It contains the richest and the 
poorest of nations, and states ranging in 
size from India with 800 million people to 
the Seychelles with fewer than 80 000 
people. Change has been a constant in the 
region, especially in the postwar period: 
what my predecessor, Bill Hayden, called 
a kind of sub-continental drift. 

The Indian Ocean is very different 
from the South Pacific, notwithstanding 
the similar development problems faced 
by island states in both oceans. The South 
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Pacific is what might be called a convex 
environment: small island populations in 
a limitless sea. The Indian Ocean, by con- 
trast, is concave: defined by its littoral 
with very few people in the middle. 

Australia is an Indian Ocean nation 
with strategic and commercial interests in 
the region. Our main security interest in 
the eastern reaches of the region is to pro- 
tect our maritime approaches and ocean 
resources. It is for this reason that we now 
have a two-ocean navy. We have particu- 
lar concerns about the potentially 
destabilising effects of nuclear prolifer- 
ation in the Indian Ocean region. And we 
wish to see superpower rivalry there con- 
tained. The latter is perhaps a declining 
problem in view of the broader changes in 
East-West relations, but it has been a per- 
sistent feature of the Indian Ocean stra- 
tegic environment for the last several 
decades when the cold war extended to 
these warm waters. 

We also have an interest in maintain- 
ing the security of trade and communi- 
cations routes through the region — some 
60 per cent of our total foreign trade 
crosses the Indian Ocean, and access to 
airports and air space in south Asia and 
the Gulf region are important to our civil 
aviation links with Europe. Overall, our 
goal is to see a stable regional environ- 
ment which provides maximum scope for 
economic development and trade; where 
difficulties are resolved peacefully; and 
where internationally recognised stan- 
dards of human rights are observed. 

The stability of the Indian Ocean can- 
not be discussed in isolation from the role 
of India. India — it should be stressed — 
has never threatened and does not now 
threaten Australia, but it is perhaps the 
most under-rated of the likely great 
powers of the 1990s. By the year 2010, 
India’s population is expected to outstrip 
that of China. It already has a middle class 
consumer market of close to 100 million 
people. It has a substantial land mass, 
increasingly educated population and a 
developed manufacturing and industrial 
sector. 

India’s already significant military 
capabilities, which make it the predomi- 
nant power in south Asia, will be followed 
by increasing strategic reach, including 
into South-East Asia. India sees itself as a 
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great power and a major actor on the glo- 
bal scene. It will show greater interest in 
South-East Asia and even — at least in the 
context of Fiji, the South Pacific, and it 
will increasingly claim a voice in these 
regions of primary strategic interest to 
Australia. For all these reasons — India’s 
role in the region, its influential position 
in multilateral diplomacy and its potential 
as a commercial market — this Govern- 
ment has sought to expand and deepen 
our relations with India. 

For the last 20 years, states of the 
Indian Ocean region have held to the 
ambition of creating an Indian Ocean 
zone of peace. For a number of reasons — 
great power rivalry, the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, the diversity of the region, 
differences on how to define the area — 
the concept has made little progress. The 
UN Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian 
Ocean, of which Australia was a foun- 
dation member, cannot be said to have 
made even ad hoc progress towards a zone 
of peace. It has kept the issue alive, but 
has been unable to find the necessary con- 
sensus to put in place a viable and fully 
thought through framework establishing 
a zone of peace. 

It may be that the thaw in East-West 
relations will act to break this logjam and 
give fresh impetus to the negotiations. 
Australia hopes that this proves to be the 
case, although it must frankly be acknowl- 
edged that there are any number of other 
problems which could cause yet further 
delays. What is needed is for the littoral 
countries and the pertinent players with 
legitimate interests in the region to agree 
on measures which build confidence. 
The European experience demonstrates 
that confidence-building measures can 
work and lend themselves particularly 
well to regional arrangements. The 1990s 
present an ideal opportunity to make 
confidence-building measures (“CBMs’) 
tailored to regional needs and circum- 
stances — an established feature of 
regional security arrangements, not just 
in the Indian Ocean region, but also in 
other areas of tension such as the north 
Pacific. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is important to 
understand that lasting security demands 
more than just military capacity. It rests 
ultimately on forging broadly-based, 
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multi-dimensional relations between 
neighbours and among regional states; 
relations which both reassure and benefit 
all sides. This is the starting premise of 
our approach to Indian Ocean security, 
just as it is to our security policies in 
South- East Asia and the South Pacific. 

What does the future hold for dis- 
armament and arms control? The 1990s 
are likely to constitute a decade of extra- 
ordinary change, as the implications of 
the end of the cold war work their way 
through the strategic crevices of a world 
joined together in many complex ways. 
We are at a watershed in international 
relations. Things could, of course, go hor- 
ribly wrong, particularly in the Soviet 
Union. But if current trends continue, the 
1990s promises to be a period of solid 
achievement, one which opens the doors 
to further significant agreements between 
the superpowers, far-reaching conven- 
tional disarmament in Europe, an 
improved climate for multilateral nego- 
tiations on chemical weapons and nuclear 
testing, and at least the prospect of a 
healthy spill-over into regional arms 
control. 

But change of the magnitude we now 
face, while it heralds great promise, also 
evokes great uncertainty. In the early 
1970s, Alvin Toffler coined the term 
“future shock” to describe the disorien- 
tation caused by accelerated change. The 
shock of peace, for which the end of East- 
West confrontation has paved the way, 
may have a similarly disorienting effect, 
at least in the short term. 


Locking in gains 
In this environment of change and uncer- 
tainty, arms control and disarmament can 
play a useful and stabilising role. It rep- 
resents an ordered and structured means 
of coping with a shifting strategic 
environment in a way which can reassure 
all sides. It can help ensure that rapid 
change does not result in a strategic vac- 
uum which other nations, for whatever 
reason, may be tempted to rush in and fill. 
And it can act as a means of locking in 
gains, thereby making it more difficult to 
turn the clock back. 

None of this is to suggest that the road 
ahead is all downhill from now. The pros- 
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pects may have improved greatly, and 
progress may no longer be measured in 
geological time-scales, but the process 
will remain a hard grind of patient nego- 
tiation and technical detail. Nor does the 
work stop once the agreements are 
signed. The effective verification of 
agreements will be as important as ever if 
the new climate of confidence is to be sus- 
tained. Verification does not come easy or 
cheap as the Intermediate Range Nuclear 
Forces Treaty (INF) experience shows, 
and as the European disarmament pro- 
cess is almost certain to demonstrate. 

The search for peace and security 
involves not only governments but the 
entire community. Public opinion has 
always been an important part of the dis- 
armament process, and informed public 
debate has a useful role to play in the 
development of national policy. As a gov- 
ernment, we have sought to maintain a 
dialogue with the peace movement and to 
play a part in encouraging a serious dis- 
cussion in the community about the vital 
issues of peace and disarmament. 

During the International Year of 
Peace in 1986, the Government provided 
$3.25 million for community-based pro- 
jects to foster the cause of peace. A regular 
and formal dialogue on peace issues 
between the Government and the com- 
munity has been established through the 
National Consultative Committee on 
Peace and Disarmament (NCCPD). My 
Department regularly publishes a Peace 
and Disarmament newsletter with a wide 
distribution among the community. And 
we have funded the establishment and 
operations of the Peace Research Centre 
at the Australian National University 
(ANU) to the extent now of some 
$450 000 per year. 

As a further contribution to this pro- 
cess of study and dialogue, the Federal 
Government is at present giving close 
consideration to the possibility of funding 
a Peace Research Centre in Western Aus- 
tralia. The principal purpose of such a 
centre would be to carry out high quality 
research and analysis on issues relating to 
the conditions for establishing and main- 
taining peace, with special priority given 
to the Indian Ocean and the regions bor- 
dering on it. Through its focus on the 
Indian Ocean, such a centre would comp- 
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lement the Asia Pacific focus of the Peace 
Research Centre at the ANU. We will be 
undertaking further discussions about the 
siting and funding of such a centre, and 
hope to be able to make an announcement 
about its establishment early in our next 
term of government. 

This year, we begin the last decade of 
a century of unprecedented armament. In 
both myth and history, the dawn of a new 
century is often associated with the dawn 
of a new age. A decade is not going to turn 
the tide of history or transform human 
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Senator Evans meets with Nelson Mande! 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, m 
Africa’s African National Congress (ANC) leader, Nelson Mandela, on M 
invitation of Zambian President, Kenneth Kaunda. 

Senator Evans travelled directly to the Zambian capital of Lusaka at th 
President Kaunda, after the informal meeting on Cambodia, held in f 


February. 


Senator Evans’s discussion with Mr Mandela followed Commonweai 
with him in February, involving African leaders, Malaysian Prime Mini 
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and Canadian Foreign Minister Clark, which Senator Evans was unable to attend because 
of his commitments in Jakarta. 

Senator Evans carried a letter to Mr Mandela from the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, 
regretting his inability to meet Mr Mandela at this time and inviting him to visit 
Australia. 

Before his talks with the ANC leader, Senator Evans said: “Mr Mandela’s release after 
almost three decades of unjust imprisonment, and other recent initiatives by the South 
African Government, have dramatically altered the face of South African politics. 

“My meeting with Mr Mandela will enable me not only to express personally the very 
warmest wishes of the Australian Government and people at his release, but also to obtain at 
first hand Mr Mandela’s views on recent developments in South Africa and of the course of 
possible future developments. 

“At the same time it will enable me to underline the Australian Government’s view that 
the ANC, of which Mr Mandela is such a prominent member, should move quickly to lock 
the South African Government into its promise of negotiations with representative black 
leaders, by providing a moderate and constructive response to recent initiatives undertaken 
by President De Klerk.” 

The meeting with Mr Mandela was followed by a visit to South Africa by Mr Ross 
Burns, Assistant Secretary, South Asia, Africa and Middle East Branch, of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade, to provide the Government with additional perspectives on 
the fast-moving events in South Africa. 


delivers substance, realistic policies and 
real answers. 

It does not look back with misplaced 
nostalgia to a supposedly uniform Aus- 
tralia that has never existed. It looks for- 
ward to a vibrant and diverse Australia in 
which all our people live and work 
together as equals, in harmony. 

It does not remember its ethnic com- 
munities only when there is an election 
on. It consults with them, with their rep- 
resentatives, with their media, as part of 
the routine of government. 

If you think back over the last term of 
my government, and when you examine 
our achievements in the area of immi- 
gration policy, ethnic affairs and 


Multicultural Australia: 
PM spells out policies 


Excerpts from the election address on March 15 by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on the Australian 
Government's policies on immigration, ethnic affairs and 
multiculturalism 





It gives me enormous satisfaction to stand 
before you today and to welcome you, as 
my government has always welcomed 
you, as “fellow Australians”. 

Satisfaction that, in those two words is 
summed up the vision of a genuinely 
multicultural Australia to which all our 


people — no matter what their birthplace 
or their colour, their religion or first 
language — can feel committed. 

Satisfaction — and also pride. 
Because if there is one thing that our 
seven years of government will have 
proved to our ethnic communities, and 
which they will bear in mind as they cast 
their vote on March 24, it is that the 
Labor Government delivers. 

My government does not indulge in 
hollow rhetoric and smooth slogans. It 


multiculturalism, you will recognise one 
unarguable truth. We do not, nor will we 
ever, sell out our principles for short-term 
political advantage. 

On that you have my word. 

We will not, explicitly or implicitly, 
seek to return to an immigration policy 
which discriminates between people on 
the basis of ethnic origin. 

We will not, by the sly wink or discreet 
nudge, treat some Australians as more 
Australian than others. 
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We will not, by carefully avoiding the 
word, seek to water down our vision of a 
multicultural Australia offering equal 
opportunity for all. 

In 1983 I gave my word. 

I outlined a vision of an Australia 
bound together by cooperation and con- 
sensus, rather than torn and divided by 
confrontation. I promised to lead Aus- 
tralia to a future free of prejudice and dis- 
crimination and offering equal 
opportunity for all our people. 

In the policy I launch today is set out 
the record of my governments since 1983 
in the area of immigration, ethnic and 
multicultural affairs. 

I am very happy to stand before you on 
this record. It lays the foundations for the 
future. 

It lies at the very heart of the program 
that I delivered at the ALP policy launch 
in Brisbane just over a week ago. 

At that launch I presented a compre- 
hensive, realistic, responsible and achiev- 
able plan for Australia’s future. 

I set forward an agenda for a fair 
society with opportunity open to all Aus- 
tralians wherever they were born, what- 
ever their background. 

Those of you who watched the launch 
will have been moved, as all of us present 
were, at the stirring rendition given to our 
national anthem by a young Australian, 
Clare Gormley, who can trace her roots to 
Ireland, Germany and Papua New 
Guinea. Her talent and self-confidence 
symbolised the changing face of Aus- 
tralia. As her voice rang out, it bore testi- 
mony to the way in which Australia has 
welcomed migrants to our great nation 
from all corners of the globe and, by 
accepting their diverse cultures, ensured 
their commitment to Australian 
institutions... 

Look at our record. 

Three years ago, I gave my word that 
the Australian Government would adopt 
Australia’s first National Policy on 
Languages. We did, and the achieve- 
ments speak for themselves. 

Migrants, both kids at school and their 
parents, have benefited from greatly 
increased expenditure. Today it stands at 
$162 million... 

We have expanded our financial help 
for teaching community languages to 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke. 





your children. We have provided some 
$23 million over the last three years for a 
second language learning program, set up 
the Languages Institute of Australia, and 
increased funding for ethnic schools. 
Spending on community languages has 
increased five-fold under my 
government. 

Three years ago, I gave my word that 
we would present a National Agenda for a 
Multicultural Australia. I know that many 
people were sceptical whether we would 
deliver. We did. 

Last July, my government committed 
$89 million to a series of concrete initiat- 
ives. As a result: 


e SBS television is being progressively 
extended 

e the barriers to the recognition of over- 
seas skills and qualifications, of which 
many of you have had unfortunate 
experience, are coming down 

a major campaign to improve com- 
munity relations is being set in place... 


Three years ago, I gave my word that 
an access and equity policy would be pur- 
sued with vigour to ensure that the 
government’s programs and services 
would be equally available to all. We have 
fulfilled that pledge: 


e in 1989-90, the budget on settlement 
services provided by the Department of 
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Immigration, Local Government and 
Ethnic Affairs is $127.5 million, more 
than 50 per cent greater than in 
1983-84; 

an extra $3 million has been set aside to 
ensure migrants get equal access to 
community and health services, local 
government, and consumer education; 
e $65 million has been earmarked for 
residential care for ethnic older people; 

employment and training programs 
have been targeted to non-English 
speaking migrants, so that they have 
benefited equally from our record levels 
of employment growth. It is a matter of 
fact that 1.6 million jobs have been cre- 
ated under my Labor Government: it is 
a matter of pride that a quarter of those 
jobs have gone to migrant workers. 


Three years ago, I gave my word that 
we would review our immigration policy 
and overhaul our outdated Migration 
Act. 

We have. 

It is a complex business, and the new 
regulations are at times confusing. It is for 
that reason that my colleague, Robert 
Ray, who has worked assiduously and 
with great integrity in the immigration 
portfolio, has recently announced grants 
to migrant resource centres to provide 
free advice on migration matters — to 
stop migrants being ripped off by 
unscrupulous profit-making migration 
agents. 

I do not claim that our new regu- 
lations are yet perfect. Robert has made 
clear that some of the criticism has been 
fair. But he has also said, and I agree 
totally, that clearly defined and publicly 
available rules for decision-making will 
introduce more certainty, consistency and 
fairness to the operation of migration 
policy. 

And I say also, loudly and clearly, that 
the hallmark of the Hawke Government 
is a willingness to listen to ethnic com- 
munities and — where necessary — to 
act. If there remain unintended conse- 
quences to some of the new regulations, 
you have my word that we will change 
them. 

Contained in the document before 
you today is a remarkable record. It sets 
out a path to a fair and tolerant Australia 
along which we will continue to stride 
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undeterred by those who seek to change 
our direction. 

In my next term as your Prime Minis- 
ter, my government will: 


e continue to develop further the 

National Policy on Languages; 
e support a balanced program of second 
language learning for all, including for 
the languages of our ethnic and Abor- 
iginal communities; 
establish a National Bureau of 
Language Services to provide better 
interpreter and language services across 
the nation; 
continue its high level of commitment 
to English language teaching 
e open up greater opportunities for 
overseas-trained migrants; 
give the Special Broadcasting Service 
its own legislative base and charter, and 
further extend the reach of SBS TV; 
provide traineeships for non-English 
speaking background Australians in the 
ABC and SBS; 
ensure equality of opportunity in edu- 
cation by expanding the Disadvantaged 
Schools Program; 
provide extra funding for special child 
care services to meet the needs of 
migrant children; 
maintain the Human Rights and Equal 
Opportunity Commission as an inde- 
pendent statutory body; and 
keep the Office of Multicultural Affairs 
within my own portfolio. 

I am also delighted to announce today 
a bold, new initiative — the creation of a 
nationally networked ethnic radio news 
and current affairs service. 

SBS Radio already produces excelient 
community language programs on 3EA ` 
in Melbourne and 2EA in Sydney. Public 
broadcasting stations — such as the 
newly-established 3ZZZ in this city, 5EBI 
in Adelaide, 4EB in Brisbane and 6EBA 
in Perth — ensure that ethnic communi- 
ties have access to the air waves. Now, 
through the Public Broadcasting Foun- 
dation, SBS will be funded to produce 
objective, professional news and com- 
munity information programs in at least 
15 languages and air-time will be bought 
from public stations to broadcast them. 

In this way, both the SBS and public 
broadcasters will benefit from additional 
funding of $3.4 million over a three-year 
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period. More importantly, ethnic com- 
munities around Australia will be able to 
receive on a regular basis high quality 
programs in their first language. 

It is not only the ethnic communities 
in our cities that will benefit from this 
measure. Communities — such as the 
Greeks, Italians, Turks and Vietnamese, 
who are making such a valuable contri- 
bution in our rural areas — will now, 
some of them for the first time, be able to 
listen to radio programs in the language 
that they speak at home. 

This is multiculturalism at work... 

I was proud to launch in 1988 the Year 
of Citizenship. As I participated in cer- 
emonies across our land, and as migrants 
came forward in record numbers to make 
their ultimate commitment to our nation, 
it was impossible not to feel elation. Here 
were people from 140 countries around 
the world, choosing Australia as their 
home. And, having chosen, participating 
— as you are participating — in our 


Plan for ADF to run 
North West Cape 


Address by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, at the 
induction ceremony for HMAS Westralia on March 12 





Today marks an important step forward 
in the development of Australia’s defence 
self-reliance. And not just because HMAS 
Westralia is about to expand the capacities 
of our western fleet, important and wel- 
come as that is. 

I can announce today that Australia 
has proposed to the United States that the 
Australian Defence Force take over and 
operate the North West Cape Naval Com- 
munications Station. 

My Government put this proposal to 
the United States last month, and last 
week the US Secretary of Defense, Dick 
Cheney, wrote back to (Defence Minister) 
Kim Beazley welcoming it and agreeing 


democratic traditions. 

Friends — fellow Australians... 

Over the last few years the Australian 
Government has stood by our ethnic com- 
munities when the going was at its 
toughest. 

We will continue to fight discrimi- 
nation and intolerance in any of their 
invidious forms. 

We will continue to hold firm to our 
belief in multicultural policies to manage 
Australia’s growing diversity. 

We will continue to ensure that our 
programs and services are equally avail- 
able to all. 

We will continue to listen to the voice 
of our great ethnic communities. 

We will always do so, no matter what 
the political cost. On that you have my 
solemn word. 

Together, during my fourth term as 
Prime Minister, we will work together to 
build a fair, just and tolerant Australia for 
our children and grandchildren. 


to the opening of negotiations. These will 
begin soon. 

This development is a landmark in 
building Australia’s self-reliance and a 
measure of the maturity of our relation- 
ship with the United States. 

North West Cape has functioned as a 
joint facility since 1963. Its primary pur- 
pose is to communicate with submerged 
submarines. 

The station is becoming more and 
more important to Australia’s own 
defence forces. It provides the only means 
of communicating with our submerged 
submarines, and we use that capability 
extensively. 

Under current arrangements, one of 
the station’s submarine communications 
channels is continuously used by the 
RAN. 

North West Cape will become even 
more important to Australia over the next 


10 years, as our new submarines join the 
RAN. 
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They will make the submarine squad- 
ron an even more crucial element of 
Australia’s defence — and Australia’s 
defence self-reliance. 

For Australia, North West Cape 
remains absolutely vital. 

The operation of North West Cape as 
an Australian defence facility will there- 
fore further enhance our drive for self- 
reliance. It shows that Australia is itself 
willing to take the responsibility for 
ensuring that this essential element of our 
submarine capability is maintained. 

Australia’s proposal has been made at 
a time when the United States is re-exam- 
ining its strategic role and responsibilities. 

The Australian Government strongly 
Supports a continued United States 
involvement in the Asia Pacific region — 
and I know that President Bush’s Admin- 
istration is fully committed to maintain- 
ing that involvement. 

We recognise that over the coming 
years it will be harder for the United 
States to sustain the huge commitment it 
has borne in the Pacific for so long. 

The United States has developed new 
ways of communicating with its submar- 
ines, and they are deploying fewer sub- 
marines in our region. North West Cape 

a a ee remains important to the United States, 
dr Hawke signs the visitors’ book aboard HMAS Westralia. but not as vital as it used to be. 
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Under our proposal, Australia would 
manage the station and facilitate the pass- 
ing of United States signals through it to 
US Navy submarines. 

So, as well as enhancing Australia’s 
self-reliance, our proposal makes a new 
and constructive contribution to modern- 
ising the alliance in changing times, and 
to supporting our shared interests in the 
stability of the Asia Pacific region. 

A few years ago a significant number 
of Australians resented and opposed the 
presence in Australia of what were widely 
misunderstood to be “US bases”, includ- 
ing at North West Cape. 

Now, as a result of the deliberate poli- 
cies of my Government, such misconcep- 
tions are rare. 

We have made it clear to the Aus- 
tralian people that these facilities are 
indeed jointly managed and we have also 
increased the degree of Australian man- 
agement in them. 

At the same time, we have demon- 
strated that these facilities perform tasks 
that are of critical importance and value 
to Australia’s own needs, both in enhanc- 
ing our own security and in promoting 
the great global goals of disarmament and 
arms control verification — goals which 
my Government has actively sought to 
advance in our broader bilateral and 
multilateral policies. 
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So, as we signal this landmark change 
in Australia’s responsibilities in relation 
to North West Cape, I take pride that it 
has been my Government that has 
achieved this transformation in public 
opinion, and I believe all Australians can 
take pride that our defence self-reliance is 
being so effectively advanced. 

HMAS Westralia, based here in West- 
ern Australia, will give the ships of our 
western fleet the ability to undertake 
extended operations throughout our 
region and make an important contri- 
bution to our defence self-reliance. 

Self-reliance demands that our 
defence forces can protect Australia on 
their own, which means defending all of 
Australia. That is why we are building a 
two-ocean navy. 

Under the Government’s defence 
strategy, Australia’s maritime forces will 
play an increasing role in our defence in 
the years ahead. We are finding that as we 
reshape our force structure to meet the 
unique demands of our strategic environ- 
ment, maritime forces are becoming 
more important. 

We have responded to this by building 
new frigates, submarines, minehunters 
and survey ships, and, of course, by buy- 
ing the Westralia. 

In the air, we are developing the mari- 
time strike capabilities of our air force by 
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Gration, wife of General Peter Gration, 





Chief of the Defence Force (right) and Commander John Moore, Captain of HMAS Westralia. 
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fitting our aircraft with modern guided 
weapons, building strategically-located 
airfields, and developing air-to-air 
refuelling. 

And we are building the Jindalee 
radar system to give us unparalleled sur- 
veillance of our maritime approaches. 

Our overriding priority in developing 
our defence forces is the direct defence of 
Australia. Our commitment to this pri- 
ority was confirmed by the unique and 
highly successful Kangaroo 89 exercise 
across northern Australia last August. 

We also value the capacity which 
modern maritime forces based here in 
Western Australia give us to contribute to 
security in our wider region. 

And that itself is part of a wider policy, 
to which we are deeply committed, of 
comprehensive enmeshment with Asia 


and the Pacific. It includes our concern 
with and involvement in the political 
issues of the region, as demonstrated by 
the Government’s efforts to contribute to 
a solution of the Cambodian tragedy. It 
includes our determination that Australia 
must be enmeshed with the economic 
dynamism of Asia and the Pacific, a goal 
which we have pursued through our 
initiative to establish a new mechanism 
for economic cooperation linking 
regional countries. 

HMAS Westralia will play a signifi- 
cant role in our defence and, in that way, 
in our larger goal of regional stability. I 
am delighted to be here for her naming by 
Mrs Gration (wife of General Peter 
Gration, Chief of the Defence Force) and 
to see HMAS Westralia take her place in 
the Royal Australian Navy. 





Belgian Agricultural Minister’s visit 


The Belgian Secretary of State for Agriculture, Mr Paul de Keersmaeker, visited Australia 
from March 12-17 for talks with Government officials. In Sydney, he met with represeniatives 
of Belgian corporations in Australia and attended a lunch debate organised by the Belgian- 
Luxembourg Chamber of Commerce, on the theme: “An enlarged Europa — threat or oppor- 
tunity for Australia”. He also had discussions with the Department of Primary Industries and 
Energy and visited a cattle property at Pialligo in the Majura Valley, near Canberra. The Minis- 

ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans (left) greets Mr Keersmaeker before 


their talks in Sydney on March 13. 
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The INFC delegates’ program included an extensive inspection of the facilities and technical operation of the 
National Film and Sound Archive in Canberra. Pictured during a demonstration on the restoration and 


preservation of old film are, from left, Mr Misbach Biran, Dr Henning Schou, Head of the Preservation Branch of 
the archive, and Mr Dewabrata. 


the National Film and Sound Archive; 
and in Melbourne by the Department of 
Visual Arts, Monash University. 

The delegation was led by Mr 
Dewabrata, Secretary-General of INFC 
and Head of the Directorate of Film and 
Video Development in the Indonesian 
Department of Information. He was 
accompanied by Mrs Dewabrata. 

The other delegates were Mr Narto 


Indonesian delegation 

studies film industry 

Five representatives of the Indonesian National Film 
Council (INFC) visited Australia from March 3-11 for 


discussions on the operation of the Australian film and 
television industries 


The delegates were particularly inter- 
ested in the functioning of Australia’s 
film and television schools and courses, 
the role of the Australian Film Com- 
mission in the development of the Aus- 
tralian film industry and in the 
preservation of film and video. 

The visit, funded by the Australia- 
Indonesia Institute, was coordinated in 
Sydney by the Australian Film, Tele- 
vision and Radio School; in Canberra by 


ale 


Erawan, Head of the Sub-directorate of 
Exhibition and Professional Matters in 
the Directorate of Film and Video Devel- 
opment in the Indonesian Department of 
Information; Mr Misbach Biran, Director 
of Sinematek Indonesia (the film archive 
in Jakarta); Mr Soetomo Gandasoebrata, 
Dean of the Faculty of Film and Tele- 
vision at the Jakarta Institute for the Arts; 
and Mr Multiyono, Head of Film-Video 
Training, INFC. 
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Lithuania’s declaration 
of independence 


Statement on March 12 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
EA I SE al a Tei et a as 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today made the following state- 
ment in response to last night’s declaration of 
independence by the Lithuanian Parliament: 

“The Australian Government acknowledges 
the resolution of the freely elected Parliament of 
Lithuania declaring it to be an independent state. 
We welcome any development which lends reality 
to the Lithuanian independence we already legally 
recognise. 

“This declaration marks the latest and most sig- 
nificant stage in the tide of change sweeping Eur- 
ope which we hope will lead to the peaceful 
re-emergence of all the Baltic States into the family 
of nations. 

“Australia has already recognised for many 
years the legal right of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia to exist as independent states. Like many 
other western governments, we have refused to 
accept in international law the incorporation of the 
three Baltic States into the Soviet Union in 1940, 
rejecting the self-proclaimed Soviet sovereignty 
over them. 

“Australia thus recognises that the declaration 
represents the aspirations of the Lithuanian people 
to achieve economic and political independence 
through peaceful and democratic means. 

“The Government fully appreciates that it is 
the unprecedented process of reform in the Soviet 
Union which has made it possible for the newly- 
elected Lithuanian Parliament to approve the dec- 
laration. The Soviet Government has already 
shown vision in acknowledging the validity of 
granting greater economic and cultural autonomy 
to the Baltic States, and is currently examining 
constitutional changes to provide a formal mech- 
anism for enabling secession by its constituent 
republics. 

“I urge the Soviet Union to recognise and 
respect the declaration, and to refrain from actions 
inimical to the interests of either party. I hope that 
doth parties will now avoid confrontation, and 
enter into a period of constructive negotiations 
leading to full and viable economic and political 
ndependence for Lithuania.” 


sid 


Australian concern 
over tensions 


Statement on March 28 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
a erases aaa ar eee 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today expressed the Australian 
Government’s concern to see a reduction in ten- 
sions between Moscow and Lithuania. 


“I again urge the Soviet Union to respect the 
Lithuanian declaration of independence, which 
represents the aspirations of the Lithuanian people 
to regain economic and political independence 
through peaceful and democratic means. I hope 
that both parties will enter into constructive nego- 
tiations allowing full and viable economic and pol- 
itical independence for Lithuania,” Senator Evans 
said. 


“The Australian Government has been 
watching the situation closely, and notes with con- 
cern the escalation in tension between the Govern- 
ment of the USSR and the freely elected 
Lithuanian Parliament. 


“Australia attaches the utmost importance to 
Mr Gorbachev’s and Mr Shevardnadze’s assur- 
ances that the Soviet Government has no intention 
of using force in Lithuania. 


“Australia is nevertheless concerned by the 
recent actions in Lithuania of the Soviet auth- 
orities in ordering certain diplomats to leave; deny- 
ing entry to foreign journalists; tightening controls 
on visas for foreigners; conducting intimidatory 
military movements; and, just yesterday, violently 
detaining Lithuanian conscripts. None of this con- 
tributes to the development of constructive dia- 
logue between the concerned parties. It also 
implies a threat to local law and order from the 
Lithuanian authorities, an implication for which 
there is no evidence. 


“Moreover, any measure to restrict the move- 
ment of foreign nationals to and from Lithuania is 
contrary to the stated Soviet commitment tc devel- 
oping an open society and to the terms of the Hel- 
sinki Final Act to which the Soviet Union is a 
signatory. Insofar as Australian citizens, including 
journalists, may be affected, such restrictions are 
also inconsistent with the spirit of the recently con- 
cluded Australia/USSR Human Contacts 
Agreement. 


“The Australian Government reaffirms its view 
that the incorporation of the three Baltic States into 
the Soviet Union in 1940 was illegal The 
Lithuanian leadership has stated its willingness to 
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address all legitimate Soviet concerns through 
negotiation. 

“The Australian Government believes that 
these interests can only be addressed through dia- 
logue and negotiations. It again urges the Soviet 
Union to refrain from actions inimical to the 
interests of either party, and to participate in a con- 
structive dialogue with the Lithuanian authorities 
in an atmosphere free of tension or intimidation. 
The Government has made, and will continue to 
make, its concerns known to the Soviet 
authorities.” 


Sanctions lifted after 
end to Pretoria rule 


Statement on March 21 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today congratulated Namibia on 
its independence and announced the lifting of 
sanctions imposed against Namibia. 

Australia is being represented at the indepen- 
dence celebrations by a delegation led by the Aus- 
tralian Ambassador to the United Nations, Dr 
Peter Wilenski, and including the Australian 
Ambassador to South Africa, Mr Colin McDonald 
and the Australian High Commissioner in Zambia, 
Dr Helen Ware. 

“Australia warmly welcomes the birth of an 
independent Namibia after more than 70 years of 
South African control,” Senator Evans said. 
“Namibia’s assumption of its rightful place in the 
international community after so many years is an 
occasion for celebration. 

“Namibia’s independence is an historic event, 
for which the people of Namibia and the inter- 
national community have long struggled. With 
independence now achieved, it is appropriate for us 
to lift the sanctions which were imposed in 1987,” 
Senator Evans said. 

In 1966, the UN General Assembly terminated 
South Africa’s trusteeship of the territory and 
transferred responsibility for it to the UN Council 
for Namibia. In 1971, the International Court of 
Justice declared South Africa’s continued presence 
in Namibia illegal. In 1978, the UN Security 
Council adopted under Security Council Resol- 
ution 435 a comprehensive settlement plan provid- 
ing for a UN-supervised transition to 
independence. The full range of political and econ- 
omic sanctions implemented by the Australian 


Government against South Africa were extended 
to Namibia from July 1, 1987. 

Despite repeated deadlines for South African 
withdrawal, however, the process envisaged by 
Resolution 435 could not be implemented until 
April 1989, following peace accords between South 
Africa, Angola and Cuba. 

“The successful completion of the transition 
program envisaged in Resolution 435 reaffirms the 
constructive role that the UN can play in finding 
durable solutions to major international problems. 

“Australia is privileged to have been able to 
assist in the settlement process through the pro- 
vision of army personnel and electoral experts and 
observers to the United Nations Transition Assist- 
ance Group. 

“The constructive and cooperative spirit with 
which all parties represented in the Constituent 
Assembly elected in the UN-supervised elections 
last November approached the task of drawing up 
the constitution, augurs well for the peaceful devel- 
opment of a newly independent Namibia,” Senator 
Evans said. 

The new Namibian Constitution has been 
acclaimed as one of the most liberal in Africa. It 
provides, inter alia, for a multi-party system, an 
upper house of review, significant checks and bal- 
ances on the power of the executive president, and 
an entrenched Bill of fundamental rights. The con- 
stitution also abolishes the use of capital punish- 
ment and detention without trial. 


Australia’s good wishes 
to independent Namibia 


Statement on March 21 by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke | 





The people of Namibia celebrate their attainment 
of independence today. On this historic occasion, I 
have sent the following message of congratulations 
to President Sam Nujoma: 

“Please accept my heartfelt congratulations on 
the attainment of the independence of your coun- 
try. I share your joy and satisfaction on this truly 
historic occasion and on behalf of the people of 
Australia, I wish you and the people of Namibia 
peace and prosperity for the future. 

“Australia has had the welcome opportunity to 
assist your country in its transition to freedom and 
independence through our humanitarian and edu- 
cational assistance through the years, and our pro- 
vision of army personnel, electoral experts and 
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observers to the United Nations Transition Assist- 
ance Group. I am confident that on this solid foun- 
dation the relationship between our two countries 
will develop further in the years to come. 

“Let me also extend to you a warm welcome on 
your joining the Commonwealth. I look forward to 
fruitful cooperation between our countries in this 
important forum, particularly in our efforts to 
bring about an early end to the abhorrent system of 
apartheid in South Africa. 

“The thoughts of Australians are with you and 
the Namibian people as you celebrate the achieve- 
ment of your hard-won freedom.” 


Centre to research 
S.African economy 


ir 
Statement on March 4 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced in Lusaka today that 
Australia would underwrite the cost of a new, inde- 
pendent London-based research centre to study the 
South African economy and the impact on it of 
international financial sanctions. 

The centre, to be established at the London 
School of Economics under the direction of LSE 
Lecturer, Dr Jonathan Leape, will be known as the 
Centre for the Study of the South African Econ- 
omy and International Finance. 

Under terms of reference agreed between the 
LSE and the Commonwealth Secretariat, the 
centre will operate as an independent research 
group, reporting every three months, starting in 
July 1990 — on developments concerning South 
Africa’s financial relations. 

It will have a full-time director and research 
officer, several part-time research assistants, and 
draw on the expertise of individuals in the banking 
community and research institutions inside and 
outside South Africa. 

Australia will provide $305 000 (about 
£140 000) in 1990 to establish the centre, and will 
guarantee its budget for its first two years of oper- 
ation. It is hoped that supplementary contributions 
will also be made by Canada and some other Com- 
monwealth countries. 

The concept of an independent centre to 
review and report upon South Africa’s inter- 
national financial links on a regular basis, and to 
gather and publicise factual information on finan- 
cial flows to, and policies towards, South Africa, 
was explicitly endorsed (with Britain dissenting) by 
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the Commonwealth heads of government meeting 
(CHOGM) in Kuala Lumpur last October. 

The idea of such a centre was first floated in the 
book commissioned by the Australian Government 
last year, Apartheid and International Finance, by 
Keith Ovenden and Tony Cole (Penguin, 1989). 
This book was, in turn, written to develop and 
widely publicise the findings of an earlier Com- 
monwealth report (itself initiated by Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke at the 1987 
CHOGM) which demonstrated that financial sanc- 
tions were likely to be the most effective of all forms 
of international anti-apartheid pressure on South 
Africa. 

Senator Evans said that, under its agreed terms 
of reference, the centre would gather and publicise 
factual information on financial flows to, and poli- 
cies towards, South Africa. It would concentrate on 
the nature and terms of new lending and export 
credits to South Africa, external debt repayments 
and South Africa’s efforts to circumvent existing 
financial sanctions. The centre will also report as 
appropriate on aspects of the South African 
economy. 

“The Australian Government’s decision to pro- 
vide substantial funding for the establishment of 
the centre, and our commitment to guarantee its 
budget for the first two years of its operation, 












From left: Australian National University Vice- 
Chancellor, Professor Laurie Nicholi and Acting First 
Assistant Secretary, Corporate Management Divt ion, 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Gi off 
Forrester, at the signing of the historic agreement which 
marked the introduction of a new award course cf the 
university, the Graduate Diploma in Foreign Afj urs 
and Trade. Picture by Darren Boyd. 
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reflects our Government’s desire to ensure a wider 
and more informed debate on the nature of South 
Africa’s international financial links,” Senator 
Evans said. 

“Then, in the short term, this will assist in an 
understanding of the effectiveness of financial 
sanctions against South Africa.” 

Senator Evans said that, looking ahead, the 
agreed terms of reference also provide for the possi- 
bility that the centre should, at an appropriate time, 
examine ways of mobilising resources for a post- 
apartheid South Africa. 

“As apartheid crumbles, I see the centre devel- 
oping very positively and constructively into an 
agency studying how best to restore economic 
growth and dynamism into a new democratic 
South Africa. 

“We all hope that recent developments mean 
this can happen sooner rather than later.” 


PM’s commitment to 
non-discrimination 


Statement on March 15 by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke 


I have today reaffirmed the Labor Government’s 
unequivocal commitment to a fair, balanced and 
non-discriminatory immigration policy, and to 
multiculturalism as a policy for all Australians. 

Foundations for the Future, the Australian 
Labor Party’s election policy document, summar- 
ises the Government’s significant achievements of 
the past seven years in the areas of immigration, 
ethnic affairs and multiculturalism. 

These policies will continue under the fourth 
Hawke Government and will be supplemented by a 
number of further initiatives I announced today. 
These commitments build on the National Agenda 
for a Multicultural Australia, the comprehensive 
policy and program package released last July. 

In its fourth term an ALP Government will: 


e develop a nationally networked ethnic radio news 
and current affairs service, through the Special 
Broadcasting Service (SBS), public radio stations 
and the Public Broadcasting Foundation, at a 
cost of up to $1.4 million in a full year ($3.4 mil- 
lion over the next three years); 

earmark $900 000 over the next three years, 
through the Australian Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation and the SBS, to provide training and career 
development opportunities for non-English 
speaking background Australians in the tele- 
vision industry; 
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recognise the important communication role of 
the ethnic press by aiming to direct at least 5 per 
cent (approx $1.5 million per annum) of govern- 
ment print media advertising through ethnic 
newspapers; 

extend the reach of SBS television And legislate 
to establish SBS as an independent corporation 
committed to multi-lingual and multicultural 
broadcasting; 

continue to develop the National Policy on 
Languages, including continued support for a 
balanced program of second language learning 
for all Australians; and 

establish a National Bureau of Language Ser- 
vices to provide better interpreter and language 
services across the nation. 


At the same time, the Government will con- 
tinue implementation of the reform processes 
initiated in the National Agenda, including new 
arrangements for the recognition of overseas quali- 
fications; examination of the needs for interpreters 
in courts; review of the law and of administrative 
decision-making processes as they operate in a 
multicultural society; promotion of multicultural 
education in schools through our National Strategy 
for Schools; development and implementation of 
the Government’s expanded and strengthened 
Access and Equity requirements; and substantially 
increase spending on English language programs. 

..The Government’s record in the area of 
multicultural affairs is unimpeachable. They are 
policies designed to achieve three purposes: to 
enhance individual rights, to promote greater 
social justice and to maximise the efficient use of 
Australia’s human resources. 

Today, I unequivocally commit my Govern- 
ment to a non-discriminatory imigration policy and 
equal opportunity for all Australians, no matter 
what their birthplace or their colour, no matter 
what their religion or first language. We have stood 
by our great ethnic communities when the going 
was at its toughest and we will continue to do so 
during the term of the fourth Hawke Government. 
(See full speech p. 156.) 


Council for Australia 
Abroad plan 


Statement on March 15 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
ps. leas sles ii ene ee iene 


The Hawke Government proposes, when returned 
to office, to establish a Council for Australia 
Abroad to advise the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
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and Trade on means of giving greater drive and 
direction to projecting Australia overseas. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, said today that at present a 
wide range of government departments and 
agencies as well as private organisations and indi- 
viduals helped shape the way Australia, our society, 
culture, education and economy was received in 
other countries. Each began from a different prem- 
ise. The Government’s intention in establishing a 
council was to harness and coordinate this activity 
to further Australia’s overall public diplomacy 
objectives. 

“The proposal for a council is very much in line 
with the need which I identified in my recent state- 
ment on Australia’s regional security for Australia 
to expand its activities in those areas involving 
exchanges of people and ideas — in the use of pub- 
lic diplomacy,” Senator Evans said. 

“This need was recognised also in the Garnaut 
Report on the North-East Asian Ascendancy which 
dealt with China, the Republic of Korea, Taiwan 
and Japan, and recommended the establishment of 
a Council for Australia Abroad operating in North- 
East Asia. I believe, however, that it would be more 
appropriate not to limit ourselves to a council deal- 
ing only with this region, and envisage that it would 
have a global focus. 

“Certainly some mechanisms already exist, but 
there is a real need to elevate and broaden the pro- 
cesses of cooperation. I see the council including 
heads of such organisations as the Australia-Japan 
Foundation, the Australia-China Council, the 
Australia-Indonesia Institute, the Australia Coun- 
cil, the Australian Tourist Commission, Austrade 
and Radio Australia, as well as Federal depart- 
ments and appropriate State ministries. 

“I am confident that such an approach will 
sharpen our efforts, enable us to develop appropri- 
ate strategies for particular countries and help us to 
obtain and mobilise appropriate resources, both 
public and private, to carry out these tasks,” Sena- 
tor Evans said. 

Senator Evans said that the creation of a Coun- 
cil for Australia Abroad as a coordinating, and ideas 
and resource generating body, would not in any 
way affect the independence of those of its pro- 
posed member organisations, like Radio Australia, 
whose charters require that they operate at com- 
plete arm’s length from government. (See full 
speech, p. 135.) 
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Australia ratifies convention 
important to women 


Statement on March 3 by the Minister for 
Industrial Relations, Mr Peter Morris 





The Hawke Labor Government today announced 
the ratification of an international convention of 
great significance to Australian women. 

In 1983 the Prime Minister Bob Hawke 
announced at the International Labor Organis- 
ation (ILO) in Geneva that the Labor Government 
was committed to ratifying the ILO Convention 
156 - Workers with Family Responsibilities. 

The convention, reflected in the ALP’s policy 
platform, allows Australia to formulate a national 
policy to enable workers with families to be able to 
participate in the workforce to the extent they 
choose, without a conflict between their family 
responsibilities and employment. 

The Minister for Industrial Relations, Mr Peter 
Morris, told a conference of the National Wemen’s 
Consultative Council in Melbourne today that the 
Government had decided just before the dissol- 
ution of Parliament to ratify ILO Convention 156, 
and that the Prime Minister would detail the policy 
implications for women in his speech on Labor’s 
Fourth Term Agenda for Women in Perth 
today. 

Mr Morris said that as a result of the deci: ion to 
ratify ILO 156, the Hawke Labor Goverment 
would: 


establish a work and family unit to be set up in the 
Department of Industrial Relations; 

introduce a community education progrim to 
educate workers, unions and employers about 
issues associated with ILO 156 (to be coord nated 
by the Office of Status of Women and the D part- 
ment of Industrial Relations; and 

host a five-day regional Asian Pacific symp sium 
on the promotion of equality for women wc rkers, 
later this year. 


Mr Morris said the Hawke Labor Goverr ment 
was committed to the practical achievement of 
equal pay through the establishment of an equal 
pay bureau in the Department of Indi strial 
Relations. 

“By becoming a signatory to the Convention 
along with countries like the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Finland, Sweden and France, Australi: can 
regard itself at the forefront of creating equa ity of 
opportunity for women in the western worlc.” Mr 
Morris said. 
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Cambodia: major progress 
by the UN Permanent Five 


Statement on March 15 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, said today that Australia wel- 
comed, and was extremely encouraged by the 
substantial progress which had been made at the 
just concluded meeting of the five Permanent 
Members of the Security Council on Cambodia. 
(See address to the Sydney Institute, p. 142.) 

Senator Evans said that the Five (USA, USSR, 
China, France and UK), who met in Paris on 
March 12-13, had agreed on several key basic ideas 
which had been put forward by Australia in the 
“Red Book” Working Papers it presented to the 
Informal Meeting on Cambodia in Jakarta from 
February 26-28. 

In their summary, the Five endorsed the fol- 
lowing key Australian ideas: 

e an enhanced role for the United Nations through 
a specially created UN Transitional Authority in 
Cambodia, exercising all powers necessary to 
protect human rights and ensure political and 
economic non-discrimination; 

direct UN organisational conduct of elections; 
that electoral process to lead to the election of a 
constituent assembly which would approve a con- 
stitution and transform itself into a legislative 
assembly; and 

the establishment of a Supreme National Coun- 
cil for Cambodia to be the unique legitimate body 
and source of authority in which national sover- 
eignty and unity should be enshrined in the tran- 
sitional period. 

Senator Evans said the idea of an enhanced role 
for the United Nations and for a Supreme National 
Council were the cornerstones of the proposal for a 
Cambodian settlement put forward by Australia. 

The Five will now proceed at meetings in May 
and June to discuss details of the UN role in the 
settlement, particularly its role in the civil adminis- 
tration of Cambodia. Following these detailed dis- 
cussions, it is expected that the Paris Conference 
on Cambodia, of which Australia is a party, will 
reconvene to discuss a settlement to be agreed by 
the Cambodian parties. 

Senator Evans said he was particularly pleased 
that the Five had formally noted that substantial 
progress had been made at the recent Jakarta Infor- 
mal Meeting. Senator Evans said that since the 
Jakarta meeting, Australia had briefed the Five on 
the progress it had achieved and urged them to 
build on it. 


Senator Evans said the meeting of the Five had 
shown that 1990 will be a year of movement, 
finally, on a settlement of the tragedy of Cambodia. 
Australia, although not a central party, had made a 
substantial contribution to this movement and 
would continue to do everything it could to help 
this vital process. 


Summary of discussions 


The five Permanent Members of the UN Security 
Council met in Paris on March 12-13, 1990 for a 
third session of discussions on the modalities of a 
comprehensive political settlement of the 
Cambodia conflict. Their starting point was the 
agreement reached at the previous sessions in Paris 
and New York, taking account of the recent dis- 
cussions between the Cambodian parties and of the 
Informal Meeting on Cambodia in Jakarta. 

Although no text was formally adopted in 
Jakarta, the Five noted that in the course of the 
meeting, common understanding was reached 
between all concerned, notably the Cambodian 
parties, on the need for the UN to have an 
enhanced role in dealing with the various aspects of 
the Cambodian settlement process and for the 
establishment of a Supreme National Council. 

In this connection, the Five recalled the state- 
ment issued after their meeting in New York and 
reaffirmed that the question of Cambodia must be 
resolved by a comprehensive political settlement, 
including both military and administrative aspects, 
during the transitional period. 

They also stressed the need for effective 
measures to guarantee the human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms of the Cambodian people. 

A primary purpose of the UN involvement will 
be the organisation and conduct of free and fair 
elections under its direct administration. This will 
require the creation of a neutral political environ- 
ment in which no party would be advantaged. 


1. Organisation of elections 


The UN should be responsible for the organisation 
and conduct of free and fair elections on the basis of 
genuine and verified voter registration lists of 
Cambodian citizens. Eligibility to vote, including 
the provisions regarding the conditions of resi- 
dence in Cambodia, will be established in the elec- 
toral law. Special electoral arrangements should be 
agreed to guarantee the right to vote of Cambodian 
refugees and displaced persons. 


e the system and procedures adopted should be, 
and be seen to be, absolutely impartial while the 
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arrangements should be as administratively 
simple and efficient as possible; 

e all Cambodian participants in the elections 
should have the same rights, freedoms and 
opportunities to take part in the election process 
and 

e all parties should commit themselves to 
honouring the results. 


The duration of the electoral process should be 
consistent with the above and as short as possible. It 
should lead to a single election of a constituent 
assembly which would approve a constitution and 
transform itself into a legislative assembly. 


2. Supreme National Council 


Bearing in mind the principle according to which 
the Cambodian parties should be consulted on 
questions relating to Cambodian sovereignty, the 
Five invited the four Cambodian parties to agree 
that a Supreme National Council should be estab- 
lished as the unique legitimate body and source of 
authority in which, throughout the period of tran- 
sition, national sovereignty and unity should be 
enshrined. 

Its composition should be decided by the 
Cambodian parties themselves and could include 
representatives of all shades of opinion among the 
people of Cambodia. From its creation, it will del- 
egate to a UN Transitional Authority in Cambodia 
(UNTAC) all necessary powers including those to 
conduct free and fair elections. It will interface 
with the UN Transitional Authority and be con- 
sulted on, and give advice relevant to, the functions 
of civil administration and electoral organisation. 

As the enshrinement of Cambodian sover- 
eignty, the Supreme National Council would 
occupy the seat of Cambodia at the UN and its 
specialised agencies, and at other international 
bodies and conferences. 


3. Creation of a UN Transitional Authority in 
Cambodia (UNTAC) 


Given the need for a neutral administration in 
Cambodia during the transitional period and the 
need to create a neutral environment in which free 
and fair elections could take place, the creation of a 
UN Transitional Authority is necessary. 

The UN Transitional Authority should be 
established by the UN Security Council under the 
direct responsibility of the UN Secretary-General, 
who may appoint a Special Representative. It 
should exercise all powers necessary over 
Cambodian territory in its entirety in order to 
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e assure the Cambodian people of freedem from 
intimidation and the threat of foce and 
corruption; 

e provide them with protection from econamic and 
social discrimination; and 

e guarantee human and civil rights for all. 


The Five met M. Rafeeuddin Ahmed, UN 
Under Secretary General. Through him, they 
asked the UN Secretariat General to provide rel- 
evant technical information and advice. The Five 
consulted again with representatives of a number 
of other countries, also actively engagec in the 
search for a peaceful settlement in Cambodia. 

They agreed to meet, if possible before the 
middle of May, in New York to continue their work 
to achieve a comprehensive settlement, including 
the military and peacekeeping aspects and the 
question of existing structures and regimes. They 
further intend to meet in Paris and, if the con- 
ditions are ripe, to consult with the representatives 
of the Cambodian parties. 

In the interim, they will maintain contact with 
the UN Secretary-General’s task force on 
Cambodia through their missions in New York and 
continue their consultations with other interested 
parties. 


Minister releases ‘Red Bcok’ 
on Cambodia peace bid 


Statement on March 21 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 








The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today released a bound, publicly- 
available edition of the 155-page ‘Red Book’, 
Cambodia: an Australian Peace Proposal. 

He also announced that Australia would be giv- 
ing $1 million to the United Nations in the nxt few 
days to establish a fund for use by the Sec retary- 
General to assist the peace process, particularly 
during the present negotiating period. 

The ‘Red Book’ was prepared initially ‘or the 
Jakarta Informal Meeting on Cambodia, on Febru- 
ary 26-28, attended by ministers from nine rgional 
countries and the four Cambodian parties. The 
plan it embodies was first suggested by £enator 
Evans in Parliament last November, and hes since 
then been fully developed through wor d-wide 
diplomatic consultations and a 10-day technical 
mission to Cambodia. 

Senator Evans said that the Australiar peace 
plan — which involves a central role for tie UN 
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within a comprehensive overall settlement strategy 
— was now accepted almost universally as the most 
attractive and workable strategy now on the 
table. 


“While the failure of the Jakarta meeting to 
agree on the language of a final communique was 
disappointing, there was, in fact, very widespread 
agreement on the basic elements of the Australian 
plan, and a general acceptance that our proposal 
could work, work fairly, and at an affordable cost,” 
Senator Evans said. 

Since the Jakarta meeting, the momentum of 
the peace process has, in fact, been sustained with 
an important meeting of the Permanent Five mem- 
bers of the UN Security Council (USA, USSR, 
China, France, UK) in Paris on March 12-13. At 
that meeting, the following key ‘Red Book’ ideas 
were endorsed: 


e an enhanced role for the United Nations through 
a specially created UN transitional authority in 
Cambodia, exercising all powers necessary to 
protect human rights and ensure political and 
economic non-discrimination; 

direct UN organisation and conduct of elections; 

that electoral process to lead to the election of a 
constituent assembly which would approve a con- 
stitution and transform itself into a legislative 
assembly; and 

the establishment of a Supreme National Coun- 
cil for Cambodia to be the unique legitimate body 
and source of authority in which national sover- 
eignty and unity should be enshrined in the tra- 
ditional period. 


Senator Evans said the Australian working 
papers were now being published in more access- 
ible form to enable their wider distribution and 
consideration, especially in the international com- 
munity in the months ahead. 


Australia’s donation of $1 million to the UN is 
designed to inaugurate a fund which the Secretary- 
General can use at his discretion to advance the 
peace discretion to advance the peace process, 
especially in the period before a final settlement is 
achieved and funds to implement it are voted by the 
General Assembly. 


“We envisage the fund being used, for example, 
to support the series of fact-finding missions 
needed for detailed UN operational planning, and 
for contingency planning generally,” Senator 
Evans said. 

The idea of such a fund, and the proposed Aus- 
tralian donation to it, was canvassed in a letter sent 
by Senator Evans on February 12 to his counter- 
parts in 22 countries. Commitments to support it 
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(totalling nearly $3 million) have already been 
received from Sweden, Denmark, Norway, New 
Zealand and Italy — and more are expected. 

Senator Evans said Australia would remain in 
close touch with all the relevant players in the 
Cambodian situation, and continue to offer as 
much support as possible to help achieve an early 
settlement. 

“We have never seen ourselves as playing the 
central driving role in the peace process, but rather 
as making maps which may help others find their 
way to a destination everyone can accept,” Senator 
Evans said. 

The ‘Red Book’ will be available shortly from 
Australian Government bookshops in all capital 
cities. Inquiries generally should be made to the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade in 
Canberra (062) 61-9111. 


EC dairy products 
move criticised 


ce hate we eee 
Statement on March 1 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy 


The decision of the European Community to 
increase export subsidies for dairy products was a 
further example of the misguided approach of the 
EC’s Common Agricultural Policy, the Minister 
for Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy, said 
today. 

The EC Commission announced last week that 
it will increase its export refunds for butter by 
around $240 per tonne, for butter oil by around 
$300 per tonne and for whole milk powder by 
around $80 per tonne. 

Mr Duffy noted that the Australian Govern- 
ment had made strong representations to the EC 
both before and subsequent to its November 1989 
decision to increase milk production quotas. 

“We argued that as sure as night follows day, the 
increase in quotas would lead to further EC dairy 
surpluses,” Mr Duffy said. 

“We are now seeing the inevitable conse- 
quences of that short-sighted decision. The Euro- 
pean response is to divert such surpluses on to 
world markets through increased export subsidies 
with no regard for the effect on the world’s efficient 
producers. 

“Such an approach runs counter to efforts to 
achieve internationally a more market-oriented 
approach to agricultural policy-making and to 
commitments to restrain existing levels of support 
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while GATT negotiations are under way,” Mr 
Duffy said. 

“I have written to my counterpart in the EC, Mr 
Frans Andriessen, Commissioner for External 
Relations, to express my extreme disappointment 
with the EC’s decision,” Mr Duffy said. 

Mr Duffy noted that in his various meetings 
with European ministers, there was a call for 
greater recognition of the steps the EC had taken 
on agricultural reform. 

“But as I continually observe, the EC seems to 
take a step back for each step it takes forward,” Mr 
Duffy said. 

Mr Duffy noted that the recent EC decision 
highlighted the urgency for Australia of ensuring 
the present GATT Round secured more sensible 
market-oriented rules for trade in agricultural 
products. 

Mr Duffy said that this should be helped by the 
fact that there is now a greater realisation in Eur- 
ope that the Round will not secure results in other 
areas of importance to Europe unless there is a 
result of substance on agriculture. 


US-Korea beef agreement 


Joint statement on March 23 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy and the 
Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, Mr 
John Kerin 





Indications are that the United States and Korea 
have reached an understanding on future beef 
access to the Korean market over the next three 
years. 

The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr 
Michael Duffy, and the Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy, Mr John Kerin, said that 
advice from Australian Embassy officials in Wash- 
ington was that an agreement had been concluded 
earlier today, Australian time. 

Under the reported settlement, global access to 
the Korean beef market would increase to a mini- 
mum of 58 000 tonnes, boneless equivalent in 
1990, to a minimum of 62 000 tonnes in 1991 and 
66 000 tonnes in 1992. 

The ministers said they understood that Korea 
had also reaffirmed that beef would be covered by 
the GATT Balance of Payments Committee 
decision under which all restrictions (including on 
beef) maintained for balance of payments purposes 
would be phased out by July 1997. 

This interim three-year arrangement also pro- 
vides for 7 per cent of the base quota to be imported 
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direct for the hotel and restaurant trade and for a 
joint study to analyse the Korean beef market and 
mechanisms by which further liberalisation could 
occur. 

The ministers said they would need to study the 
details of the settlement before issuing a formal 
reaction to it. Mr Duffy said that “Australia as the 
major supplier of beef to the Korean market, would 
be expecting to enter a further round of detailed 
negotiations with Korea shortly. 

“Australia’s position has always been for a 
mutually satisfactory resolution of the beef access 
issue, consistent with the findings of the GATT 
Panel reports, which ruled favourably on the 
earlier challenge by Australia, NZ and the USA to 
Korea’s restrictive beef import regime,” Mr Kerin 
said. 

The ministers reaffirmed their expectation that 
the final resolution of this issue would be on a glo- 
bal, non discriminatory basis, agreeable to all par- 
ties to the dispute. 





Australian musician, Roger Woodward. 


Musician Roger Woodward 
to perform Chopin in China 


Statement on March 28 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





Australian pianist, conductor and composer, Roger 
Woodward, will perform in Beijing and Shanghai 
in May under the Australia-China Cultural 
Exchange Program. 
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The visit is part of Australia’s ongoing cultural 
relations program with China, the aims of which 
include the encouragement of people-to-people 
links. 

Woodward’s program will include orchestral 
performances both as soloist and conductor, 
recitals, master classes, and special concerts for 
children. 

It will be his first visit to China and the realis- 
ation of a childhood dream. 

“I love the Chinese culture; I always have,” 
Woodward said from his Sydney home. 

He said his repertoire now included music writ- 
ten by Australian composers who drew on Chinese 
and South-East Asian musical tradition. 

He was looking forward to exchanging ideas 
with fellow musicians and composers in China and 
contributing what he could from his knowledge of 
European musical tradition. 

Woodward’s debut with the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra at the Royal Festival Hall, Lon- 
don; nine seasons at the British “Proms”; 
appearances with most of the world’s leading 
orchestras; and performances at major arts festivals 
and on radio and television, have won him an inter- 
national reputation as “the greatest living per- 
former of modern music” and “a musician’s 
musician”. 

The late Artur Rubenstein described him as 
“one of the great Chopin performers of our 
time.” 

Also described as “one of the most consistently 
exciting and convincing interpreters of virtuoso 
avant garde piano music”, Woodward has given 
world premiere performances of works by leading 
contemporary composers, including Xenakis, 
Boulez, Barraque, Berio, Stockhausen, Bussotti, 
Takemitsu, Feldman and Cage. He has worked 
with many distinguished conductors including 
Boulez, Maazel, Masur, Mackerras, Mehta and 
Rowicki. 

He was recently appointed Artistic Director of 
the Alpha Centauri Ensemble, whose debut CD 
recording of Xenakis’s “Kraanerg” has received 
rave reviews in the United States, Europe and 
Australia. 

Woodward’s recent engagements have included 
the performance of the great Beethoven cycle of 32 
sonatas at World Expo 88, performances at the 
1989 festivals in Amsterdam, Patras, Geneva and, 
for the third consecutive season, at the Festival 
d’Automne in Paris, where he was commissioned 
as composer to celebrate the Bicentenary of the 
French Revolution. 

He will give a recital of Chopin at the Sydney 
Town Hall on April 1 before his departure for 
China. 
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d his Allstars. From left, 
front: drummer, Lawrie Thompson; pianist and leader, 
Graeme Bell; trumpet and vocal, Bob Henderson. Centre: 
singer ‘Little Pattie’, Patricia Thompson. Back: Dieter 
Vogt, bass; clarinetist, Jack Wiard; and Paul Baker, banjo, 
guitar and vocal. 
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Australian jazz stars to 
swing internationally 


Statement on March 28 by the Department of 


Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The grand master of Australian jazz, Graeme Bell, 
75, will lead his Allstars on a six-week swing 
through China, Hong Kong, and the six ASEAN 
countries from April 1. 

It is believed to be the first public concert tour 
of China by an Australian jazz band. 

The tour by Graeme Bell Allstars, with singer 
Patricia Thompson (Little Pattie), is being coordi- 
nated by Musica Viva Australia and assisted 
financially by the Cultural Relations Program of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

The China sector is under the auspices of The 
Chinese People’s Association for Friendship with 
Foreign Countries. The visit is part of Australia’s 
ongoing cultural relations program with China, the 
aims of which include the encouragement of 
people-to-people links. 

The tour of China will mark another first for 
the remarkable Bell. He took the first Australian 
jazz band to Europe 43 years ago when they were 
invited to the World Youth Festival in Prague. 

Graeme Bell Allstars have toured extensively, 
have had their own national television program, 
and have produced many records. 

Members of the band on the forthcoming tour 
are: Graeme Bell, piano/leader; Bob Henderson, 
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trumpet and vocal; Jack Wiard, clarinet; Paul 
Baker, banjo, guitar and vocal; Dieter Vogt, bass; 
Lawrie Thompson, drums; and Patricia 
Thompson, singer. Dorothy Bell is travel and tour 
administrator. 

Their itinerary includes performances in the 
Nationalities Cultural Palace Theatre in Beijing, 
and in Shanghai and Guangzhou in China; at the 
Jazz Club, Hong Kong; in Pattya and Bangkok in 
Thailand; at the Panaga Club, Sarawak Shell Gym- 
khana Club and Royal Brunei Airlines Sports Club 
in Brunei; at the Australian High Commission and 
the Tanglin Club in Singapore; at the Ming Court 
Hotel, Kuala Lumpur, in Malaysia; at the Univer- 
sity of North Sumatra, Medan, Ancol/Arts Market, 
Jakarta, and a workshop in Semarang in Indonesia; 
and a televised concert in the park, Manila. 


Indonesian journalists 
observe the election 


Statement by the Australia-Indonesia Institute on 


March 22 








ma a 
Ms Koes Niyah. Mr Idrus Shahab. 


International observers of Australia’s March 24 
Federal election include representatives of two 
leading Indonesian publications. 

The visiting journalists are Ms Koes Niyah, of 
the Jakarta-based daily, Suara Karya and Mr Idrus 
Shahab, of the weekly current affairs magazine, 
Editor. 

Their visit is being funded and organised jointly 
by the Australia-Indonesia Institute and the Over- 
seas Information Branch of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

Mr Bruce Grant, Chairman of the Australian- 
Indonesia Institute said their visit was part of an 
Institute program aimed at familiarising senior 
Indonesian news media representatives with 
aspects of Australian society and way of life, includ- 
ing its economic and trading policies and objec- 
tives, and its political system and associated 
international perspectives. 

“Elections are as much part of our culture as 
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arts, festivals and sporting events,” Mr Grant said. 
“Indeed, Australia’s contribution to electoral his- 
tory — the secret ballot, women’s suffrage and, of 
course, compulsory voting — is substantial.” 

Included in the program for Ms Niyah and Mr 
Shahab, who will be in Australia until March 28, 
are Opportunities to observe political campaigning 
and the counting of votes at the National Tally 
Room. 

Earlier this month, the Australian-Indonesia 
Institute organised visits to Australia by two 
Indonesian writers on the performing arts, to cover 
the Adelaide and Perth arts festivals. They were Mr 
Bambang Bujono, a senior editor of the weekly cur- 
rent affairs magazine, Tempo, and freelancer 
Sardono Kusumo, who is a leading choreographer 
and dancer. 


Environment Ambassador 
on three-nation mission 


Statement on March 8 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Australian Ambassador for the Environment, 
Sir Ninian Stephen, today began talks in New Zea- 
land at the start of a two-week, three-nation mission 
which will include meetings in the US and 
Canada. 

In Wellington, where the New Zealand Prime 
Minister, Mr Geoffrey Palmer recently announced 
his Government’s decision to set aside ratifying the 
Minerals Convention to join Australia and France 
in protecting the Antarctic from mining, Sir 
Ninian will hold talks with key New Zealand min- 
isters and officials. 

Sir Ninian will attend sessjons of the United 
Nations Committee on the ‘Environment and 
Development Preparatory Committee from March 
12-15 in New York, and then lead the Australian 
delegation to the Globe 90 International Trade 
Fair and Conference in Vancouver, Canada. 

More than 2000 delegates from as many as 50 
countries are expected to attend Globe 90, which 
aims to promote the implementation of practical 
solutions to achieve sustainable development, and 
to identify business opportunities associated with 
meeting this challenge. 

Australian speakers at Globe 90 include 
Graeme Kelleher, Chairman of the Great Barrier 
Reef Marine Park Authority; Peter Ellyard, Direc- 
tor of the Commission for the Future; Sally-Ann 
Atkinson, Lord Mayor of Brisbane; and Phillip 
Toyne, Executive Director of the Australian Con- 
servation Foundation. 
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Australia almost doubles its 
UNEP environment program 


Statement on March 14 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
e cy Nab a A Bitte aE OREN 


Australia will nearly double its contribution to the 
United Nations Environment Program (UNEP), 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced today. 

In a major address to the Queensland branch of 
the Australian Institute of International Affairs on 
Foreign Policy and the Environment (speech in 
full — p. 112), Senator Evans said that the 
$300 000 grant would supplement Australia’s cur- 
rent core contribution to UNEP of $340 000. 

The package will be made up of the following: 


e $100 000 to UNEP as a one-off, unearmarked 
contribution; 

$60 000 for GRID data processing package — the 
Global Resource Information Database (GRID) 
is a global network that collates and processes 
regional environmental data. An Australian com- 
puter company will provide a LANDSAT data 
processing package (MICROBRIAN) for use in 
the GRID facility in the Asia Pacific region. The 
package includes the provision of an Australian 
consultant to train new users. 

$70 000 to assist South-East Asian and South 
Pacific nations to establish ozone protection 
measures. Even though these regions are not 
chlorofluorocarbon (CFC)-producing areas, they 
are important consumers. Their active partici- 
pation is necessary to ensure a successful global 
convention for the protection of the ozone layer. 
Resources, including technology transfer will be 
used to assist with CFC substitution. 

$70 000 for desertification control to assist the 
establishment of activities to control 
desertification/land degradation in South-East 
Asian countries. Australia has considerable 
expertise in this area. 


In the speech, describing the place of the 
environment in Australian foreign policy, Senator 
Evans expressed the Government’s commitment to 
strategies to deal with: 


e global warming and climate change; 

e tropical rainforest deforestation; 

e Driftnet fishing in the Pacific and elsewhere; 
and 

e preservation of the fragile and unique Antarctic 
wilderness. 


Senator Evans said that the Labor Government 
was strongly committed, both domestically and 
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internationally to the concept of sustainable 
development. 

“Our aid program is now strongly oriented to 
environmental considerations. We have specifi- 
cally earmarked a $20 million Environment Assist- 
ance Program, announced by the Prime Minister 
last July, and all our assistance programs take into 
account environmental impact considerations.” 


Myanmar election 


tt, 
Statement on March 1 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today expressed strong disap- 
pointment at the rules issued by the authorities in 
Myanmar for the conduct of the forthcoming 
election. 

Rules published on February 23 relaxed some 
restrictions on freedom of assembly, but still 
imposed crippling limitations on campaigning and 
in effect gave the Government complete censor- 
ship power over all political party activity. 

The situation fell far short of what was required 
in a genuinely democratic process, Senator Evans 
said. Restrictions were still in place on legitimate 
political activity. The main Opposition leaders, 
including Aung San Suu Kyi, were still in deten- 
tion. There were reports of further arrests of candi- 
dates. The new campaign rules would do nothing 
to remove legitimate international concerns about 
fundamental flaws in the election process. 

Senator Evans again called on the Myanmar 
authorities to permit observers and journalists who 
wished to follow the campaign process, to do so. It 
was important, he said, to keep the process as open 
and transparent as possible. 


$64m education scheme 
funding for Indonesia 


nn 
Statement on March 2 by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Mr Michael Duffy 


Australia is to play a major role in a five-year, $64 
million Indonesian education and training pro- 
gram, the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, announced today. 
“The Indonesia-Australia Technical and 
Vocational Education Project (IATVEP) will 
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involve educational expertise from the Northern 
Territory Department of Education and $16 mil- 
lion in Federal funding,” Mr Duffy said. 

“The project will help address the need for 
additional capacity in Indonesia’s vocational and 
technical education system to support the rapid 
growth in its economy and labour force.” 

The announcement follows extensive nego- 
tiations between the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB) and 
Indonesian authorities. 

Commencing in March, IATVEP will develop 
a network of resource-school clusters for technical 
and vocational taining in five major provincial 
locations. The schools will be in eastern Indonesia, 
where living standards are at present lower than in 
other parts of the country. 

The project builds on the achievements of the 
Indonesia-Australia Education Project (IATEP) 
concluded last year. This includes the development 
of two major technical teacher upgrading centres 
in Jakarta and Bandung and three regional 
centres. 

“There are a number of pleasing aspects in this 
development project, particularly the way in which 
Indonesian communities and industry will be 
involved in curriculum development,” Mr Duffy 
said. 

“This involvement will ensure that students 
acquire skills necessary to meet the requirements of 
the Indonesian economy. 

“The aid project also helps the Northern Terri- 
tory Government continue to develop its cultural, 
educational and commercial links with Indonesia.” 


Emergency medical aid to 
West Bank Palestinians 


Statement on March 14 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Australia will contribute $200 000 to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) for 
Palestinian refugees to support its emergency 
medical care project in the West Bank, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced today. 

UNRWA approached the Australian Govern- 
ment for assistance with its health services program 
in the West Bank. 

West Bank medical resources are being strained 
by the constant flow of injured persons from 
Intifada-related incidents. 
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The situation is exacerbated by the need to 
refer complicated medical cases, including refu- 
gees seeking specialist treatment, to Jerusalem. 

This places additional financial burdens on 
UNRWA, which the Australian contribution will 
help defray. 

Australian assistance to UNRWA forms part of 
the Government’s overseas aid program adminis- 
tered by the Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Australia raises Ethiopia 
famine relief to $11.5m 


Statement on March 22 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
a S a 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced a new emerg- 
ency assistance package worth $4.5 million to 
combat the worsening famine in northern 
Ethiopia. 

This latest package, follows one announced by 
Senator Evans in December, and brings the total 
official Australian relief effort to Ethiopia to $11.5 
million. 

Funds are being provided from the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 

Senator Evans said Australia’s latest contri- 
bution would be channelled through a consortium 
of Australian non-Government organisations 
working with Eritrean and Tigrayan relief 
agencies. 

The consortium, whose members comprise 
Community Aid Abroad, Australian Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign, Ausfralian Council of 
Churches and Australian Catholic Relief, will 
channel $2 million to each of the two relief 
agencies — the Eritrean Relief Association (ERA) 
and the Relief Society of Tigray (REST) for pri- 
ority needs in the rebel-held areas. 

Senator Evans said those needs included trucks 
and spare parts to distribute available food and 
additional foodstuffs. 

He said that while the bulk of the second pack- 
age would be directed to the rebel-controlled areas, 
where most of the affected people were located, 
there were still many people needing assistance in 
government-held areas. 

To assist these people, $500 000 would be chan- 
nelled through UNICEF, which is providing assist- 
ance for displaced women and children. 
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Senator Evans said that international contri- 
butions were still far short of the estimated one mil- 
lion tonnes of food needed to avert significant loss 
of life, and called on other countries to increase 
their level of assistance. 


$1m for displaced 
persons in Sudan 


Statement on March 12 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
adsl leslie o eg ee 


Australia is providing $1 million for emergency 
assistance programs for displaced people in Sudan, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced today. 

The funds are for a range of programs operated 
by UNICEF, CARE Australia and World Vision 
Australia. While renewed fighting has limited 
rehabilitation and recovery programs, this Aus- 
tralian funding will assist these relief agencies to 
continue their relief efforts throughout Sudan. 

Despite periodic ceasefires, there has been a 
continuing state of hostility between the Sudanese 
armed forces and the Sudanese People’s Liberation 
Front (SPLA) since 1983. Almost two million dis- 
placed people are now living in shanty towns on 
industrial waste areas and garbage dumps on the 
outskirts of Khartoum. There are thousands more 
living in camps along the route north and in rela- 
tively secure areas in the south. 

Through UNICEF, Australia is providing 
$500 000 for an agricultural rehabilitation pro- 
gram in the south of Sudan. The program involves 
the provision of tools and seed to assist with food 
self-sufficiency. 

CARE Australia will receive a total of $378 000 
for two programs for displaced people in southern 
Kordofan and Khartoum. 

The programs include assistance for a new 
influx of refugees in southern Kordofan following 
renewed fighting, and the provision of primary 
health care, basic sanitation and clean water for an 
estimated 200 000 people outside Khartoum. 

World Vision Australia will receive $100 000 
for six months’ basic medical supplies for an esti- 
mated 20 000 people being served by Kapoeta Hos- 
pital in the south. 

The funds will be provided by the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB), which administers Australia’s overseas 
aid program. 
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Statement on March 1 by the Acting Minister for 


Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy 


Australia will contribute $250 000 for a primary 
level distance education program to assist Pal- 
estinian refugee children in the Occupied Terri- 
tories, the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, announced today. 

Australia’s contribution will be channelled 
through the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) for Palestinian refugees. 

The program will give Palestinian refugee chil- 
dren the opportunity of continuing their studies, 
despite the closure of all educational institutions in 
the West Bank and the disruption of school oper- 
ations in the Gaza Strip since early 1988. 

“Australia is concerned that this disruption may 
have serious long-term effects for Palestinian 
students at primary schools. The distance edu- 
cation program would attempt to maintain literacy 
levels where possible, while simultaneously offer- 
ing a beginners’ program for year one pupils,” Mr 
Duffy said. 

Mr Duffy noted that 140 000 pupils attending 
245 UNRWA schools in West Bank and Gaza Strip 
were affected. 

The education program would be administered 
by means of a remote learning literacy television 
program, broadcast from Jordan. It would be 
backed up by learning kits distributed to individual 
households. 

Australian assistance to the Occupied Terri- 
tories forms part of the Government’s overseas aid 
program administered by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB), Canberra. 


Howard Brown new High 
Commissioner in Tonga 


Saas... 
Statement on March 9 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Howard Brown as Australia’s High 
Commissioner in Tonga. He succeeds Dr Rodney 
Hills who has been High Commissioner since 
1987. 

Senator Evans said that Australia valued the 
close relationship we enjoy with Tonga. He 
referred to the distinctive contribution which 
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Tonga makes to regional councils to which Aus- 
tralia also belongs. Senator Evans recalled with 
pleasure the visit to Australia in 1988 by His Maj- 
esty King Taufa’ahau Tupou IV, and his own visit 
to Tonga last year. 

Mr Brown joined the then Department of 
External Affairs in 1969 and has served in Japan, 
Turkey, Bangladesh, West Germany and Iran. 
Most recently, he has been the Deputy High Com- 
missioner to Papua New Guinea. 

Mr Brown will take up his appointment in April 
1990. 


Regret over executions 


Statement on March 20 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 


On February 16, the Indonesian Government 
executed four former soldiers for their partici- 
pation in the coup attempt in Jakarta in 1965. 

The four, Johannes Surono Hadiwiyono, 62, 
Satar Suryanto, 50, Simon Petrus Suleiman, 62, 
and Norbertus Rohayan, 50, were all former mem- 
bers of the presidential guard. 

They had all been tried and sentenced for direct 
involvement in the murder of six army generals on 
the night of September 30, 1965, and had 
attempted to overthrow the government. All had 
already served at least 20 years in prison. 

The Australian Government responded quickly 
to the executions, in line with its universal oppo- 
sition to the application of the death penalty. 

The Australian Ambassador to Indonesia, Mr 
Philip Flood, raised the matter with two 
Indonesian ministers on February 18, expressing 
regret at the executions. A diplomatic note was 
subsequently lodged with the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in Jakarta, emphasising that regret, 
and expressing the hope that clemency would be 
extended to those who may be still under sentence 
of death for the same offence. 

During his visit to Jakarta from February 23 to 
March 2, to attend the International Conference on 
Cambodia, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Evans, raised the matter with the 
Indonesian Foreign Minister, Mr Alatas, and the 
Defence Minister, General Moerdani. 

Senator Evans, in expressing the regret of the 
Australian Government over the executions, said 
that it was particularly distressing that this extreme 
punishment was carried out following such a long 
period of imprisonment. 

He also emphasised the Australian 
Government’s hope that clemency would be 


extended to any other prisoners under sentence of 
death. 
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Nicaraguan election 


Statement on March | by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy 








The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, today congratulated Mrs 
Violetta Chamorro on her victory in the 
Nicaraguan Presidential Election on February 
2D: 

Mr Duffy said: “Independent observers who 
were in Nicaragua have confirmed that proper 
democratic processes were observed. All 
Nicaraguan parties and the Nicaraguan population 
are to be commended for their positive approach to 
the elections. The Prime Minister has sent mess- 
ages congratulating Mrs Chamorro on her win and 
commending Mr Ortega for the role he has played 
in bringing about free and fair elections in 
Nicaragua. 

“We look forward to an orderly and constructive 
transition to the new Government and to the con- 
solidation of democracy and the continuation of 
the process of peace and reconciliation in 
Nicaragua and in the central American region 
generally.” 


Travel advice 


Statements on March 2 and 5 by the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
advises that due to an unsettled security situation in 
Peru, Australian travellers should consider defer- 
ring plans to travel there unless there is a pressing 
need for such travel. 

Australians who do visit the country are advised 
to exercise care and caution at all times. As there is 
no Australian Embassy in Peru, travellers should 
contact the Canadian Embassy at Frederica Herdes 
130, Miraflores, Lima (telephone 444015) for 
advice on the current situation. 


March 5: Advice for the following countries 
remains in force: 


COUNTRY DATE OF ISSUE 
Bougainville, PNG June 23, 1989 
Ethiopia December 14, 1989 
India January 11, 1990 
Lebanon February 4, 1987 
Peru March 2, 1990 
Philippines December 18, 1989 
Sri Lanka February 26, 1990 
1990 
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Reform of world trade: 
outlook for the 1990s 


The Uruguay Round negotiations are scheduled to conclude 
at a ministerial meeting of GATT contracting parties in 
Brussels in December and there is some urgency for pro- 
gress to be agreed in all areas of the Round by July. Against 
that background, the Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr 
Neal Blewett, called at the meeting of trade ministers in 
Mexico for agricultural negotiations to be given a new 
impetus to attain an acceptable result (page 182). A Deputy 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Mr Peter Field, spoke to the Grains Council of Australia on 
what sort of an international trading environment might be 
expected this decade (page 184). And the department’s First 
Assistant Secretary, Economic and Trade Development 
Division, Dr Andrew Elek, reflected on implications of 
world trade for Australia in a presentation to the United 
Graziers’ Association of Queensland (page 188). The 
Monthly Record goes to Gallipoli, where the Prime Minister 
delivered an oration to the Lone Pine ceremony on Anzac 
Day, attended by surviving Anzacs who returned to the 
theatre of war where 2000 of their comrades-in-arms fell 75 
years ago (speeches and picture-feature, from page 193). Dr 
Blewett led the Australian delegation and addressed the 
17-nation summit on global change at the White House, 
(page 200). Indian Ocean security was the theme of an 
address to the Australian National University in Canberra, 
by the Minister for Defence, Senator Robert Ray, delivered 
by the Minister for Defence Science and Personnel, Mr Gor- 
don Bilney, former High Commissioner in Kingston, 
Jamaica (page 202). Economic ties between Australia and 
Indonesia were analysed by Mr Philip Flood, Australian 
Ambassador to Indonesia, in a speech to the National Press 
Club in Canberra on April 12 (page 206). 
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Commissioner in Malaysia 

Travel advice: Nepal, Philippines, 
Colombia 
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Message from the new Minister 
for Trade Negotiations 





<I am delighted to be Australia’s new 
Minister for Trade Negotiations, a port- 
folio which is of critical importance to 
this country’s economic and social 
well-being. 

Trade negotiations is an area in which 
I have had a long-term interest and one in 
which I had indicated to the Prime Minis- 
ter that I would like to work in the 
Cabinet. 

I look forward to learning more about 
the portfolio in the coming months, and 
to getting to know people working within 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. 

I also look forward to participating in 
The Monthly Record, both as a reader of, 
and contributor to, this unique 
publication.’ 
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Neal Blewett 


Agriculture negotiations 
should be ‘re-energised’ 


as. ee 
Address by The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, in opening the April 20 meeting of trade ministers 
in Puerto Vallarta, Mexico. 





I am pleased to have the opportunity so 
early in my new role as Australian Minis- 
ter for Trade Negotiations to meet 
counterparts from around the world and 
to take part in this critical meeting of 
trade ministers 

It is fitting for Australia to introduce 
agriculture, though objectivity on 
agriculture is a real challenge for any 
Australian. 

It is no exaggeration that we must find 
the political will here to “re-energise” the 
agricultural negotiations — to give them 
a genuine chance to succeed. 

Regardless of differences between us, 
all of us must acknowledge that the out- 
come on agriculture will determine 
whether the Uruguay Round itself suc- 
ceeds or fails. 





For many, it is the central feature of 
the Round and the measure by which 
GATT?s future relevance is tested. Fail- 
ure in agriculture reform runs the very 
serious risk of stalling the entire Round, 
as with the Montreal Mid-Term review. 


The harsh fact is that the pace of 
negotiations is too slow to secure an 
acceptable result by December. There is 
broad agreement that in order to integrate 
agriculture more fully into GATT and to 
achieve “substantial progressive 
reductions in support and protection”, we 
must accept reform commitments in the 
three areas of market access; internal sup- 
port; and export subsidies. 

But we have not even agreed on basic 
principles to give effect to these elements 
in a reform package. 

We have to agree how to fit a diversity 
of agricultural support systems into a 
package of binding commitments from 
each country on all elements. 

This requires a substantial degree of 
detailed commitment in particular sectors 
— a lengthy process in itself. 





We must agree on how special and dif- 
ferential treatment for developing 
countries is to be delivered; we must agree 
on new disciplines on sanitary and 
phytosanitary regulations. 

This is a heavy work program, and the 
positions of many participants are very far 
apart. 

True, some progress has been made 
on a possible basis for a framework agree- 
ment on sanitary and phytosanitary 
issues. 

And at least “tariffication” as a con- 
cept is a common thread. But agreement 
stops there. 

Some proposals on tariffication 
include variable “corrective” components 
which threaten to lead us away from sub- 
stantial, bound commitments and provide 
little promise of more market orientation 
or more open access. 

We must develop an agreed practical 
proposal that delivers firm fixed access 
commitments. 

On internal support, proposals focus 
on aggregate measures and “traffic lights” 
approaches. There is little agreement on 
how an aggregate measure should be 
used. 

The broad aggregate measure 
approach seems to direct us more towards 
fixed reference prices than specific com- 
mitments to reduce support. 

The traffic lights approach requires us 
to identify which policies fall into which 
category for the purpose of reduction and 
elimination, perhaps first clarifying the 
green light category. Only such a process 
would enable us to identify commitments 
based on specific policy adjustments. 

Third, export subsidy disciplines are 
an essential part of any overall package on 
agriculture consistent with the Mid-Term 
Review commitments to which we all 
subscribed. 

And yet, in the words of the chairman 
of the agricultural negotiating group 
reporting to the Geneva Negotiating 
Group: 

“Almost all participants recognise 
export subsidies as being among the most 
trade distorting policies, and have called 
for strengthened disciplines on them.” 

It is reasonable to state that without 
agreement on substantial reduction 
(indeed many say elimination) of these 
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subsidies, the agricultural negotiations 
will fail. 

These are the central reform issues 
upon which we must focus in the next few 
months, if by July, (to use the chairman’s 
words again) we are to have broad agree- 
ment on the framework in which the final 
negotiated outcome will be achieved. 

We must therefore increase the tempo 
of the work on all three of these elements, 
so our task here is to deliver the political 
stimulation to increase the tempo in 
Geneva; to commit ourselves between 
now and the end of June to narrowing the 
differences on the three elements of 
access, internal support and export sub- 
sidies; to at least produce a negotiating 
framework in July — preferably a single 
agreed text. 

If our negotiators fail to achieve this, 
we must expect the chairman of the agri- 
cultural negotiating group, and 
ultimately the chairman of the Trade 
Negotiations Committee (TNC), to step 
in. 

Achieving that target by the July 
TNC will enable the final and most com- 
plex stage of the negotiations to com- 
mence — that is, how far and how fast and 
how each participant brings their own 
national regimes into line with each of 
the elements of the framework or 
blueprint. 

In concluding, there is a widespread 
view that the negotiations on agriculture 
must yield substantial quantifiable results 
and commitments; quantifiable improve- 
ments to market access; real relief from 
the unfair competition of export sub- 
sidies; genuine commitments on reduc- 
ing domestic support. 

And it should be crystal clear to us all 
that failure to surmount our differences 
by July on a negotiating framework by 
which such results can be negotiated, will 
put the prospect of a substantial success- 
ful result on agriculture in jeopardy. 

Given the size of the task, the July 
objective is modest indeed. I urge partici- 
pants to recognise the serious state of the 
agricultural negotiations; the risk for the 
Round and the GATT, and therefore 
commit ourselves to achieving an agreed 
framework in July and immediate com- 
mencement of the program commitment 
negotiations thereafter. 
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Agricultural trade: the shape 
of things to come 


Address by Deputy Secretary, Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Peter Field, to the annual 
conference of the Grains Council of Australia at Coolum, 
near Brisbane, on April 5 
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I am pleased today to have the oppor- 
tunity to address the Grains Council’s 
annual convention. It is a timely occasion 
to reflect on the possible shape of the 
international trading environment which 
Australian agricultural industries will 
face in the 1990s. That environment will 
be determined to a large extent by the 
drafting of the 1990 Farm Bill in the US, 
the dramatic changes occurring in Eur- 
ope and the outcome of the Uruguay 
Round. 

Over the next 20 minutes, I will 
review the impact of some of these signifi- 
cant political and economic develop- 
ments. In particular, I would like to 
outline the critical role of the Uruguay 
Round, and its importance for Australia 
and the world trading system, into the 
1990s. 

The mandate for the Uruguay Round 
was the most ambitious of any GATT 
trade negotiation to date. It covered not 
only the traditional negotiations on tar- 
iffs, but also new areas such as services 
and intellectual property. Trade in 
agriculture was also to be seriously 
addressed for the first time. 

Three years ago, however, no-one had 
a clear perception of the speed and deter- 
mination with which the EC would pur- 
sue economic unification in the 1992 
program. Even at the beginning of 1989, 
no-one would have predicted the extra- 
ordinary speed of change in the political 
and economic framework of eastern Eur- 
ope. At a more fundamental, “farm-gate” 
level there has also been significant 
change. Natural disasters, particularly the 
droughts in north America, temporarily 
removed surpluses as a catalyst for agri- 
cultural trade reform. 

The Uruguay Round negotiations 
now face in this final year a significantly 
different and more complex set of politi- 
cal and economic pressures. The import- 
ance of a successful conclusion to the 
Round has not diminished. Failure would 
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threaten the credibility and viability of 
the multilateral trading system at the very 
time it is being placed under pressure. 


From the outset of the Round it was 
clear that the negotiations on agriculture 
were going to be among the most difficult 
to conclude satisfactorily. Indeed it has 
been accepted that a satisfactory outcome 
on agriculture will be the key to the suc- 
cess of the Round as a whole. 

It is also generally accepted that Aus- 
tralia is a major participant in the 
Uruguay Round agriculture negotiations. 
Our aim is to limit domestic support to 
producers, to open up new markets and to 
phase out export subsidies. The sort of 
trade wars which the current GATT sys- 
tem allows in agriculture is clearest, as 
you are all too well aware, in the grains 
sector, where the US and EC are both 
major exporters. Grains reform is a cen- 
tral issue within the agriculture nego- 
tiations and therefore of the Round as a 
whole. 

Realising the limits of our ability to 
influence the major players in our own 
right, Australia took the initiative to 
establish the Cairns Group of countries to 
lend weight to the call for fundamental 
reform of agricultural trade. Since its for- 
mation in 1986, the Cairns Group has 
played a key role in the negotiations. 

Let me focus briefly on some of the 
changes in the international trading 
environment which are influencing the 
negotiations. 

In the postwar years, the US was 
undoubtedly the most dominant econ- 
omic power. It was the major force in the 
framing of the multilateral trading system 
as expressed through the GATT, and its 
most influential member. In the 1960s 
and 1970s, however, the transition to a 
more multi-polar economic world began. 
It is not that the US lacks strength, but 
that it is now one power (albeit a very 
large one) among several. 

In itself, this creates no problems for 
the GATT. Rather, it is the kind of scen- 
ario which the Founding Fathers might 
have envisaged and welcomed, and in 
which GATT principles could operate 
globally, to the mutual advantage of all 
participants. 

However, if the present inadequate 
system of multilateral cooperation is 





weakened through growing resort to dis- 
criminatory and protectionist policies, 
this would have damaging implications 
for global economic activity and for 
Australia’s major commodity exports, and 
hence our overall economic well-being. 
Australia’s approach to the Uruguay 
Round negotiations recognises this 
danger and this is why we stress the 
importance of the maintenance of a coop- 
erative rather than a confrontationist 
trade policy environment. 

As has now been the case for a gener- 
ation, the EC’s common agricultural pol- 
icy (CAP) remains the most solid and 
most stubborn obstacle to agricultural 
trade reform. We worry now about 
whether the EC will build a fortress Eur- 
ope through completion of a single mar- 
ket. Our worry for the past two decades 
has been that the EC has already built a 
fortress, in agriculture, and shows every 
sign of continuing to build it up further, 
to erect even more obstacles, and to pro- 
tect its own farmers by ever more blatant 
distortions of trade. 


Conundrum 


We face a conundrum in dealing with the 
EC at the moment. On the one hand, 
there is much which we genuinely wel- 
come in the EC’s single market program. 
In many respects, that program will sim- 
plify and liberalise trade with the EC, and 
it will open up new opportunities for Aus- 
tralian trade and investment. 

But, on the other hand, neither the 
single market nor any other EC policy 
will cut down or cut back the scope of the 
CAP. You will be particularly concerned 
with developments in the cereals sector, 
and trends in that area do illustrate the 
general developments within the CAP. 
That is, the EC has introduced some 
modest, preliminary steps towards 
reform, in the case of cereals through the 
stabilisers package. But there is no cur- 
rent plan to take that reform further, and 
there are a lot of signs that a move back- 
wards might be on the cards. 

The debate going on in Europe over 
the 1990-91 agricultural price proposals 
demonstrates that point; the EC Com- 
mission is having difficulty holding the 
line, even on the basis of the so far limited 
steps towards reform which have been 
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taken. The limitations of these reforms 
are illustrated by the fact that the EC has 
recently been spending some $US70 a 
tonne on export subsidies for wheat, 
despite the current high world prices. 

The cause of agricultural reform may 
also suffer as a result of the EC’s current 
preoccupation with eastern Europe, in 
the first place with absorbing the GDR 
into the EC. the GDR itself is a substan- 
tial agricultural producer. Its dairy pro- 
duction is at least comparable with much 
of the EC, even if output in other sectors 
suffers from the chronic problems which 
afflict all the states of eastern Europe — 
confusion over land ownership; appalling 
environmental standards; poor distri- 
bution networks; an illusory set of price 
mechanisms; lack of management and 
marketing expertise; and a lack of aware- 
ness of any of the usual standards and con- 
ditions which govern the behaviour of the 
market. 

I mention those problems to highlight 
the fact that the EC’s commitment to help 
rehabilitate the economies of eastern Eur- 
ope may impose a high opportunity cost 
— in diversion of resources, energies and 
commitment from other areas: We have 
to make sure that the EC is not distracted 
from its obligations to complete the 
Uruguay Round. 

But while the major changes which 
came so quickly and so dramatically to 
eastern Europe in the last half of 1989 
have the potential to distract attention 
from the Uruguay Round, these changes 
could also mean improvements in the 
world trading environment. As econom- 
ies which have operated on state-planned 
systems move toward market-oriented 
economies, the possibility of mutual 
cooperation becomes more real. It is not 
unreasonable to foresee that such devel- 
opments could lead to the adoption of a 
more homogeneous set of world trading 
conditions and rules — a more level play- 
ing field. 

There is, as yet, no cause to be 
euphoric about an emerging era of 
expanded markets and harmonious trade 
relations. This process has a long and per- 
haps painful way to go. There are unpre- 
cedented difficulties and social pressures 
involved in transforming centrally- 
planned economies to market systems. 
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The east European countries have the 
potential to significantly increase their 
level of agricultural output in the 
medium-term (five to 10 years). It would 
appear logical, therefore that they will be 
seeking improved market access and will 
also be concerned at the reduction and 
distortion of market opportunities that are 
caused by government subsidy programs. 

However, there is a danger in the atti- 
tude of some in eastern Europe who look 
longingly at the support provided to 
farmers under the CAP in neighbouring 
EC countries and would like to see a simi- 
lar approach taken in their own countries. 
It is crucial therefore that we succeed in 
strengthening the multilateral system 
through the Uruguay Round as the first 
priority to facilitate the adoption of 
market-oriented policies in eastern 
Europe. 

Drafting of the Farm Bill has import- 
ant implications for the Uruguay Round 
negotiations. Regrettably, from our point 
of view, the US administration has not 
taken the opportunity to use the Farm Bill 
to show leadership in the Uruguay 
Round. 

The administration released its pro- 
posal for the 7990 Farm Bill on February 
6. The proposals are based substantially 
on the 1985 Act while seeking to intro- 
duce some greater production flexibility 
and market orientation by providing for 
farmers to plant crops on idled acres in 
exchange for giving up specified 
deficiency payments. However, the pro- 
posals retain the basic price and income 
support arrangements of current legis- 
lation and do not address the level of tar- 
get prices. It is, therefore, unlikely that 
the flexibility proposal would give 
farmers a sufficient incentive to adjust to 
market prices in a significant way. Fur- 
thermore, the proposals maintain the 
export enhancement program (EEP) 
without any funding or commodity 
limitation. 

We are also disappointed that the 
Farm Bill proposals contain no provisions 
on sugar. US sugar policy has halved 
imports since quotas were introduced in 
1982 and was challenged by Australia in 
the GATT, which has found in 
Australia’s favour. We are now looking to 
the US to take the opportunity of the 
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Farm Bill to reform its sugar program by 
reducing support levels and increasing 
market access. However, there are reports 
that the US administration intends to 
introduce a tariff quota system on 
imports, without any undertakings on 
trade liberalisation. This would be an 
unsatisfactory and inadequate response to 
the recent GATT finding. 

In all the public pronouncements on 
the Farm Bill, the US administration has 
maintained that it will “not unilaterally 
disarm on agriculture”, but instead has 
opted for the so-called “loaded gun” 
approach, under which it will revisit the 
legislation at the conclusion of the GATT 
negotiations. 


Complication 


From the immediate perspective of pro- 
gressing the Uruguay Round nego- 
tiations, a major complication of the Farm 
Bill process is that US negotiators have 
indicated they will not be in a position to 
engage fully in the negotiating process 
prior to the finalisation of the Farm Bill, 
which is not expected before July. 

It is, perhaps, not unnatural that, 
given the current situation in most agri- 
cultural markets, some may now question 
whether there is an urgent need for agri- 
cultural reform. This is especially the 
case in the grains market. Grain prices 
have recovered in recent years and are 
still strong, reflecting the fact that for 
three years in succession world pro- 
duction has fallen short of consumption, 
particularly due to droughts in north 
America. Wheat stocks are currently at 
around 100 million tonnes, less than two- 
thirds of the record level in 1986-87. 
Stocks of coarse grains have declined even 
further, from some 239 million tonnes 
three years ago to only 133 million tonnes 
today. 

In some quarters, these developments 
have rekindled the concern about global 
food security which was so prominent in 
the mid-1970s. Cereal stocks are at pre- 
sent at their lowest level since the price 
shock of 1973-74. This has led the UN 
Food and Agriculture Organisation to 
express concern at the implications of 
these market developments for low- 
income food-deficit countries, and it has 





recently estimated that the rise in cereal 
prices over the last two years has added 
$US2.9 billion to the food import bill of 
the poorest countries. 

Given this situation, and expectations 
that cereal consumption needs will con- 
tinue to increase due to population 
growth and increasing urbanisation in 
developing countries, some might feel 
that the pressing issue today is how to 
expand production and not the pursuit of 
reductions in support and protection. 
However, it would be a grave mistake to 
think that efforts to reform the support 
policies which led to the burdensome sur- 
pluses of the early and mid-1980s are in 
conflict with concern about how to 
ensure adequate world food supplies. 

The infamous food stockpiles of the 
1980s were only a symptom of the support 
regimes pursued by the major industrial- 
ised countries. Underlying these sur- 
pluses was the rigidity which support 
programs gave to agricultural policy- 
making, the insulation of producers from 
market signals and the tendency for dom- 
estic price and market stability to be 
achieved at the expense of the world 
market. 

The objectives of agricultural trade 
reform as pursued by Australia and its 
Cairns Group partners in the Uruguay 
Round have never simply been about get- 
ting rid of food stockpiles. Rather, our 
aim has been to create a more market- 
oriented environment where the industri- 
alised countries accept their 
responsibilities to allow their domestic 
markets to better adjust to changes in 
world supply and demand, thereby 
decreasing price instability on world mar- 
kets to the advantage of both efficient pro- 
ducers and importing countries. Such an 
environment would encourage the steady 
growth of market-responsive productive 
sectors in food deficit developing 
countries, as well as in exporting 
countries. 

Uruguay Round negotiations are 
scheduled to conclude at a ministerial 
meeting of GATT contracting parties in 
Brussels in December 1990. The nego- 
tiating proposals of all the major partici- 
pants have now been tabled. 

Despite significant domestic press- 
ures for maintenance of high supports, 
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the US administration is still asserting 
that comprehensive agricultural trade 
reform is a fundamental objective. The 
US proposals, tabled in October 1989, call 
for the “tariffication” of import access 
barriers, for the elimination of export sub- 
sidies, and for the phasing out of the most 
trade-distorting forms of internal support. 

Preoccupied as it was with preserving 
the fundamentals of the CAP, the EC 
strongly disagreed with the last two 
elements in the US proposal. 

In November last year, following a 
ministerial meeting in Thailand, the 
Cairns Group tabled its own proposals. 
The Cairns Group proposals follow the 
approach taken by the US, but also 
include important negotiating flexibility. 
The Cairns Group reform package would 
provide for a ban on export subsidies, sub- 
stantial reductions in domestic support 
and improvements in market access. 

Against the strong trade liberalising 
thread of the US and Cairns Group pro- 
posals on agriculture, the EC proposal is, 
to say the least, disappointing. The EC 
continues to maintain that negotiations 
should focus on the rather contrived con- 
cept of the support measurement unit 
(SMU). This is a mathematical measure 
of support which seeks to capture all 
assistance provided to agriculture by gov- 
ernments. The Cairns Group and the US 
reject this, and argue that the negotiations 
should focus on the specific policies that 
distort trade. While the EC is prepared to 
consider negotiated reductions in the 
SMU, the impact that this would have on 
the trade distorting effect of current CAP 
policies is, to say the least, far from 
clear. 

One particularly disturbing aspect of 
the EC approach to the negotiations is 
that the community clearly envisages the 
continuation of export subsidies. On the 
other hand, the EC has not totally 
rejected a move away from the variable 
import levy to a “tariffication” approach. 
Again, however, the EC approach is so 
heavily “camouflaged” that it will require 
considerable clarification before we are 
sure what is on offer. 

A valuable practical example of how 
tariffication can work, has been provided 
by Japan’s agreement in mid-1988 to the 
phasing out of import quota restrictions 
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on beef by the end of March 1991, with a 
tariff becoming the sole form of protec- 
tion after that date. However, in other 
respects, Japan’s attitude to agricultural 
trade reform is negative and defensive. A 
central theme of the negotiating 
approach tabled by Japan in Geneva is 
scope to retain quantitative restrictions on 
imports in order to safeguard Japanese 
food security objectives. 

We understand Japan’s concern about 
secure food supplies, but do not agree that 
the maintenance of high domestic sup- 
port and import restrictions aimed at 
some form of “self sufficiency” is a 
rational economic way of going about it. 
This is totally inconsistent with our objec- 
tive of having agriculture subjected to the 
same GATT provisions as apply for 
example to industrial production. 

On the basis of past experience in 
GATT negotiating rounds, it will be late 
in the day before the final shape of the 
Outcome on agriculture will be 
discernible. 

Current preoccupation in the US with 
the Farm Bill and in the EC on the 
1990-91 domestic support arrangements, 
translate into a reluctance to engage in 
the negotiating battle in Geneva. Elec- 
tions in both the EC (FRG) and US late in 
the year will also delay agriculture 
negotiations. 

Much of the energies of the new Min- 
ister for Trade Negotiations, Neal 
Blewett, will be taken up over the next 
few months in trying to move this process 
forward. 

There are opportunities — at an 
informal trade ministers meeting in Mex- 


Implications of world 
trade for Australia 





A presentation to the United Graziers’ Association of 
Queensland, in Brisbane, on April 3, by Dr Andrew Elek, 
First Assistant Secretary, Economic and Trade 
Development Division, Department of Foreign Affairs and 
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The first point to make is that, despite the 
fright we all had in the stock markets in 
1987, the outlook for the first few years of 


ico (April 18-20) and in further Cairns 
Group meetings — for Australia and the 
Cairns Group to establish a negotiating 
timetable to keep the pressure on the 
majors. The majors themselves at their 
so-called G-7 summit meeting in Texas 
in July, will also focus on the Uruguay 
Round and the need for a successful 
conclusion. 


A successful outcome will not eradi- 
cate all harmful practices overnight. It 
will, however, change the direction of 
agricultural protectionism. A sustained 
downward movement in support and pro- 
tection must be of advantage to Australian 
primary producers depending, as you do, 
on market mechanisms. 


The outcome of the Uruguay Round 
on agriculture will be the “road map” by 
which agricultural policies and the world 
trading environment of the 1990s will be 
determined — we have a vested interest 
in making that as open as possible. 


It will condition the outcome of the 
dynamic changes in eastern Europe; 
trading relationships between the major 
economic powers and between them and 
developing countries. It will condition 
trading relationships in our own region. 


The Government is fully committed 
to achieving a successful outcome for 
these negotiations and is determined to 
press the world trade system in the direc- 
tion of a more open, market-oriented 
direction with less reliance on subsidies. 
This is a cooperative effort in which we 
need the continued strong support from 
industry organisations like yours, to sus- 
tain the Government’s efforts. a 


the 90s is not too bad. The momentum of 
world growth has been sustained; 
inflation is relatively low and in most 
countries the relevance of market- 
Oriented policies has now been 
recognised. 


This has been illustrated most dra- 
matically in recent months in the hitherto 
centrally planned east European econom- 
ies; this tendency to greater flexibility 
should create the potential for faster 
future growth 
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The balance of world economic 
growth has also changed. The United 
States no longer dominates the global 
economy to the same extent as in the past. 
New and complementary engines of 
growth have emerged in the western 
Pacific (particularly in North-East Asia) 
and in west Europe, led by the Federal 
Republic of Germany. For the last seven 
years, the US, West Germany and Japan 
have all experienced sustained two to five 
per cent growth in real gross national 
product. The short-term forecasts are for 
growth to continue at similar rates. 

Meanwhile, the volume growth of 
world merchandise trade continues to 
outpace growth in world production. In 
1989 world trade volume grew by an esti- 
mated seven per cent — the third largest 
volume gain during the 1980s. 

Notwithstanding those positive devel- 
opments, there are potential threats to the 
international economic outlook. The 
world economy has inherited from the 
1980s persistent, serious external imbal- 
ances between the US on one hand and 
Germany and Japan on the other, chiefly 
as a result of major savings/investment 
divergences. There have also been related 
high levels of instability in world financial 
markets, illustrated most notably by the 
stock market crash of 1987. 

The world economy has coped better 
than many of us thought likely, given 
these persistent imbalances and financial 
shocks, at least in part because of capital 
market deregulation and the ease with 
which international capital flows can now 
occur. Nevertheless, the risk remains that 
the current account imbalances will 
prove unsustainable in domestic political 
terms, not least because they exacerbate 
trade frictions between the major econ- 
omies and between the US and Japan in 
particular. 

In order to get to grips with the under- 
lying causes of the current account imbal- 
ances and the related trade tensions, the 
US will have to tackle more seriously its 
domestic savings shortfall, which has 
been caused in part by Congress’s failure 
to seriously address the budget deficit. 

That failure and the resultant intrac- 
tability of the US current account deficit, 
has brought about an historic change of 
mood in US trade policy. A degree of 
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First Assistant Secretary, Economic and Trade 
Development Division, Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Dr Andrew Elek. 


xenophobia has emerged in the US. 
Trade restrictions, largely of the grey area 
or domestic support variety, have now 
reached levels unprecedented in the post- 
war period. Their tendency to blame 
others for their problems could cause big 
problems for the rest of the world in the 
coming years. 

Other major developments in the 
world economy and in world trade which 
have important implications for Australia 
are the continued dynamism of the west 
Pacific region and the remarkable devel- 
opments in eastern Europe. 

The outlook for the western Pacific 
region remains bright. Although growth 
is likely to slow relative to that of the 
recent past, the western Pacific economy 
should continue to expand strongly, led 
by Japan, but with rapidly increasing rela- 
tive contributions from Korea, Taiwan 
and other successful western Pacific 
economies. While problems of market 
access remain, these economies have 
adjusted considerably since the first half 
of the 1980s. 

They have an enviable record of struc- 
tural adjustment and are now extremely 
well equipped to adjust to changes in 
trade opportunities and relative inter- 
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national competitiveness. Provided pro- 
tectionist measures elsewhere do not cut 
short those opportunities, trade should 
continue to provide a strong basis for 
growth in the western Pacific. 

Of course, the most dramatic recent 
development in the international scene 
has been the extraordinary and very rapid 
change in eastern Europe. The move- 
ment of eastern European economies 
towards market orientation presents both 
challenges and opportunities for world 
trade. The short-to-medium-term out- 
look for most eastern European econom- 
ies, in fact, remains bleak. 

Many must impose austerity measures 
to achieve macro-economic and debt 
stabilisation, and all will have to undergo 
substantial structural reforms, involving 
heavy social costs, to introduce the funda- 
mental mechanisms of a market-based 
system. It could be as many as 10 years 
before the benefits of reform become evi- 
dent, sorely testing the resolve for reform. 


Opportunities 

This poor economic outlook, coupled 
with high foreign debt levels and limited 
hard currency reserves, severely con- 
strains the short-term potential of eastern 
Europe as an export destination. 

Substantial infrastructure already 
exists in eastern Europe for industrial and 
agricultural production and a short-term 
priority will be to increase the currently 
low productivity of the existing capital 
stock by utilising existing plant, machin- 
ery and equipment more efficiently. The 
need to increase productivity suggests 
that, even in the early, difficult years of 
transition, there will be significant oppor- 
tunities for the transfer of organisation 
and management skills, perhaps through 
joint ventures. 

Australian agribusiness companies 
may be well placed to contribute, particu- 
larly with respect to feedlots, food storage, 
food handling and processing, and 
fertilisers. 

There is also a possibility in the longer 
term of the re-emergence of certain east- 
ern European countries as substantial 
producers and consumers of agricultural 
products and raw materials, and this will 
have implications for Australia’s export 
prospects, both to eastern Europe and 
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third markets. Agriculture is relatively 
strong in most east European economies, 
despite food supply problems, and there is 
good potential to develop this sector and 
lower import requirements in the 
medium-term. 

Opportunities for Australian business 
will not fall into our laps. There will be 
intense competition. Increased import 
requirements are likely to be 
predominantly satisfied by the EC. More- 
over, if eastern Europe eventually 
becomes a net exporter of agricultural 
products (which is not a very likely scen- 
ario — at least in the medium-term) Aus- 
tralian sales to third markets, especially in 
western Europe, may come under con- 
siderable pressure. However, by that time, 
several successful east Asian economies 
could become significant agricultural 
importers. 

In any case, to succeed in their reform 
efforts, eastern Europe will need to trade 
more intensively with the West. In this 
sense, a strong multilateral trading system 
is necessary to provide eastern bloc 
countries the most favourable trading 
environment during their respective tran- 
sition phases, and to facilitate the most 
helpful policy responses from other 
countries. 

To sum up, the outlook for the world 
economy is for continued reasonably 
strong growth, with the greatest downside 
risk lying in any major loss of momentum 
toward international trade reform. 

The prospect of sustained medium- 
term growth in the OECD area and for 
continued strong growth in the Asia 
Pacific region, offers Australia the oppor- 
tunity for buoyant trade growth in the 
1990s. But if Australia is to take advantage 
of those opportunities and reduce its cur- 
rent account deficit and foreign debt 
levels, it will have to meet a number of 
major challenges. In particular, Australia 
needs to ensure the economy is 
sufficiently flexible to respond to changes 
in the pattern and composition of inter- 
national trade. 

Patterns of trade will continue to 
change rapidly — we need to be respon- 
sive and competitive; 

e inflation needs to be brought in line 
with our major trading partners. This 
will also be important if Australia is to 


fund the investment needed to expand 
productive capacity to capitalise on 
trade opportunities in the Asia Pacific 
region, without having to continue to 
rely on high rates of foreign borrowing; 

e we urgently need to correct the present 
shortfall of domestic savings relative to 
investment, in order to stabilise 
Australia’s foreign debt; 

e the pace of domestic micro-economic 
reform — including transport, com- 
munications and labour market reform 
— will need to be sustained in order to 
boost productivity and hence improve 
the competitive position of our export 
industry. 

There are also important implications 
for the way in which Australia conducts 
its trade policies. Australia needs to pur- 
sue trade policies to improve our access to 
markets by lowering barriers to trade and 
by removing massive subsidies which dis- 
tort markets, particularly for our agricul- 
tural products. 

It is also in our interests to have more 
open trade world-wide. Our prospects for 
increased exports to the rapidly growing 
western Pacific economies, depends on 
their continued prosperity. That, in turn, 
depends on continued access to the north 
American and European markets. We 
thus have an indirect as well as direct 
interest in an open international trading 
system. 

The most important immediate 
Opportunity to pursue this goal is through 
a successful conclusion to the GATT 
Uruguay Round of multilateral trade 
negotiations, the outcome of which will 
be critical to the world economic and 
trade environment beyond 1990. 


High profile 

Australia has a high profile in the Round, 
chiefly reflecting the efforts of the Cairns 
Group, which Australia leads. In April 
last year, participants in the agricultural 
negotiations of the Round agreed that the 
objective was to “establish a fair and 
market-oriented trading system” through 
“substantial progressive reductions in 
support and protection” and that the out- 
come would lead to “correcting and pre- 
venting restrictions and distortions in 
world agricultural markets”. Now we 
have to make sure they meant it. 
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The major participants — the US, the 
EC, the Cairns Group and Japan — have 
each tabled their comprehensive pro- 
posals. The US proposal calls for the 
“tariffication” of import access barriers 
and the phasing out of both export sub- 
sidies and the most trade distorting forms 
of internal support. However, this year’s 
new US Farm Bill is expected to preserve 
many protectionist features of the current 
Farm Bill. 


The EC position still seems preoccu- 
pied with preserving the fundamentals of 
the common agricultural policy, dis- 
agrees with the US proposal to phase out 
export subsidies and certain forms of 
internal support, and it has been left to 
the Cairns Group to occupy the middle 
ground; to push for a realistic, positive 
result. 


Japan agreed last year to greatly liber- 
alise its own market for beef. In effect, 
Japan adopted a tariffication approach, 
which would see quantitative restrictions 
phased out by the end of 1990 and tariff 
protection introduced after that date. 
This involves an immediate increase in 
beef quota access of 60 000 tonnes and 
signals a fundamental shift in potential 
for world meat trade. 


This is particularly valuable for the 
Australian beef industry, but we will be 
looking to negotiate further reductions in 
the Japanese beef tariff in the Uruguay 
Round. Japan has also reduced subsidis- 
ation of coal production, but on other 
aspects of agriculture or resource-based 
products, the Japanese continue to adopt 
a fairly defensive posture. 


These negotiations and their post- 
Round followups will also condition the 
environment for bilateral trade issues and 
negotiations such as the present bilateral 
negotiations with Korea regarding access 
to the Korean beef market. 

Australia’s trade strategy is also affec- 
ted by moves within north America, Eur- 
ope and the western Pacific towards 
increased regional cooperation. Although 
its immediate impact has been minimal, 
the US-Canada free-trade agreement will 
generate, in the medium-term, stronger 
competitive pressures against the narrow 
product range which Australia trades in 
the north American market. 
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In Europe, the move towards a fully 
integrated market by 1992 should have, 
on balance, positive implications for Aus- 
tralian business interests, chiefly arising 
from liberalisation in the more regulated 
markets as a result of harmonisation of 
EC regulations. The Australian Govern- 
ment will remain alert, however, to any 
potential tendencies towards protectionist 
measures, especially in the context of 
strengthened EC linkages with eastern 
Europe and EFTA. 

It is very important that the world 
does not fragment into trading blocs. 
That was the prime motive for Mr Hawke 
last year to launch a process of Asia 
Pacific economic cooperation, (APEC) 
succeeding in bringing together ministers 
from 12 Asia Pacific countries to see what 
can be done in line with this objective. 

In this context, we were pleased that 
ministers attending took the positive view 
that, “every economy represented in 
Canberra relies heavily on a strong and 
open multilateral trading system, and 
none believes that APEC should be 
directed to the formation of a trading 
bloc.” 

APEC offers a means for Australia to 
be closely involved in the evolution of the 
region — developing a gradually more 
effective means of consultation about 
economic issues and helping to avoid any 
relapse into protectionism. In particular, 
APEC offers Australia a forum which can 
help to address trading tensions in the 
region, especially between the US and 
Japan and the newly industrialised 
economies. 

In time, if we can build an effective 
consensus on the importance of trade lib- 
eralisation within APEC, this could lead 
to a further lowering of obstacles to trade 
and investment in the region in a way 
which does not discriminate against the 
rest of the world. At the same time, our 
support for APEC does not mean that we 
Should not explore and exploit market 
opportunities world-wide, in Europe and 
elsewhere. 

APEC is in its very early stages. It will 
take time for a group of very diverse econ- 
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omies to develop common, shared views 
about economic issues. But an early com- 
mitment has been made to look for ways 
of working together to ensure a timely 
and successful conclusion to the Uruguay 
Round, to seek enhanced APEC to sus- 
tain the growth and development of the 
region, and, in this way, to begin to con- 
tribute to the growth and development of 
the world economy. 


Conclusion 


It should be clear from what I have said so 
far that the outcome of the Uruguay 
Round is a key element in almost every 
major development which will influence 
the world trading environment in the 
1990s. What we are able to achieve by the 
end of 1990 will determine the extent to 
which the GATT system survives, and 
provides an adequate framework for the 
conduct of world trade. 

It will do much to condition the out- 
come of the dynamic changes in eastern 
Europe, the Asia Pacific region and the 
evolving relationships between the major 
economic powers. Without a comprehen- 
sive and balanced result, there is potential 
for fragmentation into inward-looking 
blocs. 

Even if the Round succeeds as hoped, 
its Outcome on subsidies and access will 
not all be felt immediately, because it will 
take time, for example, to wind back the 
agricultural subsidy practices of recent 
years. But, if successful, the world could 
move into an era not only of increased 
Strategic and political security, but of a 
more assured basis for food, energy and 
resources supplies. It would certainly 
result in expanded opportunities for 
export of Australian agricultural and 
mineral products. 

It should be clear that 1990 will be a 
very demanding year in which a success- 
ful Uruguay Round outcome must be a 
priority goal. We will be doing our best to 
see this happen, and we value, and have 
valued, the support and encouragement 
of the Australian agricultural industries 
in our endeavours. w 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, warmly greets Mr John Norris, 91, of Western Australia 
— one of the Anzacs who returned to Lone Pine, scene of the 75th anniversary of the Gallipoli 
landings. Picture by John Crowther. 


The special meaning of 
Australian mateship ... 





Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, to the Lone 
Pine ceremony at Gallipoli on April 25 


The landings on Gallipoli 75 years ago 
were followed by eight months of untold 
sacrifice and suffering, which were to 
claim the lives of more than 100 000 men 
of the armies of Turkey, Germany, 
France, Britain, India, Canada, New Zea- 
land and Australia. 

No place on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
was more fiercely contested than these 
few acres where we now stand — known 
to the Anzacs who captured it as Lone 
Pine, and to the Turkish soldiers who 
defended it to the last, as the Ridge of 
Blood. In three days of literally hand-to- 
hand combat, in August 1915, more than 
2000 Australians and 5000 Turks died 
here. Seven of the nine Victoria Crosses 
awarded to Australians at Gallipoli were 
won here. 


In a unique act of honour to fallen 
foes, the people and Government of Tur- 
key have dedicated this ground as a mem- 
orial to the 8700 Australians who died on 
Gallipoli. 

In making this pilgrimage today, we 
first pay the tribute of honour to the fallen 
of Turkey, fighting on their own soil, 
dying in defence of their homeland, 
inspired by the indomitable leadership of 
a man of destiny, Mustafa Kemal — 
known to history as Kemal Ataturk. 

Let it be said at once: for us, the 
people of Australia and New Zealand, the 
heirs to Anzac, the meaning of Gallipoli 
can never be measured by mere numbers 
of the slain. In those terms, Gallipoli was 
but an initiation to the killing fields of 
France and Flanders. 

And let it be said also that we do not 
come here to glorify war. 

For us, no place on earth more grimly 
symbolises the waste and futility of war — 
this scene of carnage in a campaign which 
failed. 
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It is not in the waste of war that Aus- 
tralians find the meaning of Gallipoli — 
then or now. 


I say “then or now” for a profound 
reason. 


For the meaning of the Anzac tra- 
dition, forged in the fires of Gallipoli, 
must be learned anew, from generation to 
generation. 


Its meaning can endure only as long as 
each new generation of Australians finds 
the will to reinterpret it — to breathe, as it 
were, new life into the old story; and, in 
separating the truth from the legend, 
realise its relevance to a nation and a 
people, experiencing immense change 
over the past three-quarters of a century. 

In the continuing quest for the real 
meaning of Anzac, our way is lit by the 
shining presence here today of the little 
band of first Anzacs, who have returned. 

This is, for all of us here, and for all 
our fellow Australians at home, an 
honour, an experience, an emotion, 
which goes beyond words. 

These men know the truth of 


Gallipoli. 

They would be the last to claim that 
they were heroes — but indeed they 
were. 


They did not pretend to fathom the 
deep and immense tides of history which 
brought them to these shores, at the cross- 
roads of civilisation, so far from home, so 
far from all they knew and loved. 

They did not see themselves as hold- 
ing in their hands the destiny of six 
mighty empires — all now vanished. 

Nor could they begin to imagine that 
the vast and terrible forces unleashed 
upon the world in 1914 would still be 
working their way through human his- 
tory 75 years on. 

But they knew two things: 


They had a job to do; and they knew 
that in the end, they could only rely 
on each other to see it through — 
they knew they depended on their 
mates. 


The Official Australian War His- 
torian, Charles Bean, expresses it in this 
way: 

“To be the sort of man who would 

give way when his mates were trust- 
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ing to his firmness; to be the sort of 
man who would fail when the line, 
the whole force, and the cause 
required his endurance; to have made 
it necessary for another unit to do his 
own unit’s work — that was the one 
prospect which these men could not 
face ... Standing upon that alone, 
when help failed and hope faded, 
when the end loomed clear in front of 
them, when the whole world seemed 
to crumble and the heaven to fall in, 
they faced its ruin undismayed.” 


In that recognition of the special meaning 
of Australian mateship, the self- 
recognition of their dependence upon 
one another — these Australians, by no 
means all of them born in Australia, 
drawn from every walk of life and differ- 
ent backgrounds, cast upon these hostile 
shores, 12 000 miles from home — there 
lay the genesis of the Anzac tradition. 

And at the heart of that tradition lay a 
commitment. It was a simple but deep 
commitment to one another, each to his 
fellow Australian. 

And in that commitment, I believe, 
lies the enduring meaning of Anzac, then 
and today and for the future. 

It is that commitment, now as much as 
ever — now, with all the vast changes 
occurring in our nation, more than ever 
— it is that commitment to Australia, 
which defines, and alone defines, what it 
is to be an Australian. The commitment is 
all. 

When the order was given for the 
evacuation from Gallipoli in December 
1915, it is recorded that many of the Aus- 
tralians expressed their grief at leaving 
the graves of so many thousands of their 
mates in hostile hands. 


One of them said: “I hope they don’t 
hear us going down the gullies.” 


In all the story of heroism and human 
waste that was Gallipoli, nothing is more 
honourable than the custodianship of this 
hallowed ground by the people and Gov- 
ernment of Turkey for 75 years. 

Australia does not forget. 


They grow not old, as we who are left 
grow old... 

In the morning, and at the going down 
of the sun, 

We will remember them. 
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Two old foes reconciled in the Anzac spirit ... Gallipoli veteran, Mr Jack Ryan, returns to 102-year-old Turkish 
veteran, Mr Huseyin Kacmaz, a buckle he took from a Turkish soldier 75 years ago. The occasion was a reunion 


lunch on Anzac Day. Pictures by John Crowther. 


Adversaries of yesteryear 
look to a warm future 
Address by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, to the 


official dinner given by Turkish Prime Minister, Mr Akbulut, 
in Ankara on April 23 








I am privileged to be the first Prime Min- 
ister of Australia to visit this great coun- 
try, so rich in its history, its civilisation 
and its cultures. It is a happy coincidence 
that today should be the 70th anniversary 
of the establishment of the Turkish 
Grand National Assembly, an institution 
to which you, Mr Prime Minister, made 
such a notable contribution as Speaker. 

It is a remarkable illustration of the 
strange workings of history, Mr Prime 
Minister, that I should be here in Turkey 
to commemorate the 75th anniversary of 
the first great encounter between our two 
countries — a tragic meeting, as adver- 
saries, on the field of battle. 

Let it be said at the outset, however, 
that this was not a conflict which engen- 


dered lasting hatred. Indeed, even before 
it was over, it had imbued the adversaries 
with a deep and abiding respect for the 
courage, prowess, endurance and self- 
sacrifice of the other. It is these noble 
qualities we celebrate in commemorating 
the landing of the Anzacs on Gallipoli, 
and honouring those who fought and fell 
there. 


The Gallipoli campaign, of course, 
has a special and solemn significance for 
Australians. 

The Australian Commonwealth had 
been created only 14 years before. It was 
at Gallipoli, for the first time, that the 
youth of Australia came together in the 
supreme ordeal of war. In these fires were 
forged many of the qualities we still most 
value in the Australian character. The 
events of Gallipoli have never lost their 
hold on the minds and hearts of the Aus- 
tralian people. 

It is for these reasons Gallipoli is 
regarded as such a significant event in the 
development of Australian nationhood. 
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And in that context — the context of 
our mature sense of nationhood — I 
should acknowledge the very welcome 
and representative presence tonight of 
the Leader of the Opposition in the Aus- 
tralian Parliament, Dr John Hewson, who 
accompanies me on this pilgrimage, not 
as a political opponent, but as a parlia- 
mentary colleague. 

As you have remarked, Mr Prime 
Minister, the Gallipoli campaign also 
marked an important step towards the 
emergence of modern Turkey. 

It was through his brilliant defence of 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, as well as his 
exploits on other fronts in the First World 
War, that the great Mustapha Kemal 
Ataturk demonstrated the singular qual- 
ities of leadership which enabled him 
subsequently to create the Turkish 
Republic. 

It is remarkable to reflect that the 
tragedy of our first encounter has been 
the source of nationhood for both our 
countries. 

As you have noted, Mr Prime Minis- 
ter, we are living through a period of pro- 
found change in the world, a period, 
indeed an epoch, not without its dangers 
certainly, but of immense promise and 
hope. 

But, even as we note and welcome the 
historic transformation, in eastern Eur- 
ope especially, it is important to acknowl- 
edge the continuing relevance of the role 
of nations like Turkey, as a NATO part- 
ner and, in the Asia Pacific region, Aus- 
tralia. It is as important as ever that we 
should maintain the strength and stability 
essential to ensure that the opportunities 
now beckoning, achieve their potential. 

Australia and Turkey have achieved 
international reconciliation and mutual 
understanding. These are the same objec- 
tives which we must encourage in inter- 
national relations generally in the last 
decade of this century — a century which 
has seen such dreadful conflict; such 
destructive antagonisms. 

The encounter between our countries 
in war has been transformed into a con- 
structive relationship in peace. 

Since the 10th anniversary of the Gal- 
lipoli landing was commemorated with a 
beach ceremony on Gallipoli in 1925, 
thousands of Australians have visited your 


country to pay homage to the fallen. In 
doing so, they have increased Australia’s 
knowledge of Turkey and our regard for 
its people. 

In 1985 on the 70th anniversary of the 
Gallipoli landing, in an exceptional ges- 
ture of friendship to a former foe, your 
Government agreed to rename that part 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula where the 
Anzac landing took place, “Anzac Cove”. 


To reciprocate this gesture, we estab- 
lished the Ataturk Memorial Garden in 
Canberra, within the precincts of the 
Australian War Memorial. 


The garden features a commemorat- 
ive stone with a bas-relief of Ataturk and 
an inscription of his tribute to his 
opponents in the Gallipoli campaign. 
This memorable tribute, written by 
Ataturk in 1934, is eloquent testimony to 
the complete reconciliation of former 
enemies. 


It reads: 
Those heroes that shed their blood 
and lost their lives ... You are now 


living in the soil of a friendly country. 
Therefore rest in peace. There is no 
difference between the Johnnies and 
the Mehmets to us where they lie side 
by side here in this country of ours... 
You, the mothers who sent their sons 
from far away countries, wipe away 
your tears; your sons are now lying in 
our bosoms and are in peace. After 
having lost their lives on this land 
they have become our sons as well. 


These same words are inscribed on 
the memorial stone at Anzac Cove. 

We have also named a part of the 
northern shore of Canberra’s Lake Burley 
Griffin, “Gallipoli Reach” and the 
entrance to Princess Royal Harbour in 
Albany, Western Australia, from where 
the ANZACs sailed, “Ataturk Entrance”. 


These gestures symbolise the bonds of 
peace and friendship which unite our 
nations, reinforced over the past 20 or so 
years by migration from Turkey to 
Australia. 


There are now over 60 000 people of 
Turkish origin in Australia. The mem- 
bers of this community are making a valu- 
able contribution to Australia’s 
multicultural society and I am delighted 
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that so many Turks have chosen to make 
Australia their home. 

I myself have the honour of represent- 
ing over 3000 members of the Turkish 
community who live in my own constitu- 
ency in Melbourne. 

Mr Prime Minister, the talks I have 
had today with President Ozal and your- 
self, reflect the maturity of the relation- 
ship which has developed between our 
two countries. Accordingly, our wide- 
ranging discussions covered the full scope 
of political, economic and trade issues of 
mutual interest, including the rapid pace 
of change in Europe and the USSR, 
developments in the Middle East, the 
need for a just resolution for Cyprus, and 
human rights. 

I have been particularly impressed by 
the reports I have seen and by what I have 
heard here in Ankara on the south eastern 
Anatolia (GAP) project, which will be one 
of the world’s great agricultural engineer- 
ing feats. Australian companies are 
actively seeking to participate in this pro- 
ject and assist in bringing it to successful 
completion. 

It is indicative of the importance my 
Government attaches to the further 
development of trade with Turkey, that 
tomorrow, in Istanbul, I will open a new 
Australian Consulate-General and Trade 
Commission office. 

With the signature of the Trade and 
Economic Cooperation Agreement 
between Australia and Turkey in 1988, 


Let’s build in sunlight 
a world of peace — PM 


By the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, at the dawn 
service, Gallipoli, on April 25 


The Anzacs who came ashore at this 
place, at this hour, on this day, 75 years 
ago, and their comrades who followed 
them here during the eight long months 
of the dreadful combat that ensued, were 
not, despite all their efforts, to achieve 
their military objectives. 
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we now have a mechanism for regular 
consultations on trade and economic 
cooperation. We look forward to welcom- 
ing a Turkish government-business del- 
egation to Australia later this year for the 
first round of consultations under the 
agreement. 

Mr Prime Minister, we are indebted to 
you for the great generosity and cooper- 
ation shown by the Turkish Government 
at all levels in making this pilgrimage 
possible. There could not be a stronger 
testimony to the nature of the relation- 
ship between our countries than this visit 
we Australians are making, the reason for 
that visit, and the circumstances we attach 
to it. 

I believe one can search the annals of 
war and not find a parallel — the honour, 
care and respect shown to the memory of 
a departed enemy by a people who were 
defending themselves against an invader; 
and 75 years later, for the surviving rep- 
resentatives of the invasion to return to be 
the honoured guests of that people. 

This in itself contains a great tribute 
to the spirit of the people of Turkey. 

Mr Prime Minister, the mutual 
respect between our nations which was 
forged on the battlefields of Gallipoli has 
proved to be a sound and enduring foun- 
dation for the warm and substantial 
relationship which has developed 
between us, a relationship which I am 
confident will continue to develop and 
deepen in the years to come. 4# 


But because of the courage with 
which they fought; because of their 
devotion to duty and their comradeship; 
because of their ingenuity, their good 
humour and their endurance; because 
these hills rang with their voices and ran 
with their blood, this place Gallipoli is, in 
one sense, a part of Australia. 

So we return to this remote peninsula 
today, privileged in the company of some 
of the diggers who fought here, and proud 
to identify in their exploits the very 
character of our nation. 

We have not come in order to dedicate 
this place — it is already sacred because of 
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the bravery and the bloodshed of the 
Anzacs. 

We should instead dedicate ourselves 
to keeping bright the memory of those 
men who so unstintingly did what was 
asked of them on our behalf — and to 
ensuring that the freedom and peace for 
which they so ardently yearned; for which 
they so bravely fought; and for which so 
many of them so selflessly gave their lives, 
shall not pass away. 

Let us remember too, in respect, the 
valour of those Turkish soldiers who died 
here in defence of their country. 

As dawn broke on this day in 1915, a 
terrible slaughter began. Today, as dawn 
emerges from the blackness of night, let 
us hope that the nations of the earth are 
emerging from the self-destructive prac- 
tices of enmity and will build, in sunlight, 
a world of peace. 


Left: Veterans, Mr Bob Dunsford and Mr Roy 
Kyle, arrive in Istanbul, on their way to 
participate in the 75th anniversary of the 
Gallipoli landings. 


Below: The Prime Minister’s wife, Mrs 
Hazel Hawke, tries on the Light Horse hat 
worn 75 years ago by Gallipoli veteran, Mr 
John Ross (centre). Another veteran, Mr 
Walter Hewitt, looks on. Pictures by John 
Crowther. 
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The challenge of ANZAC 
for today’s generation 


Speech by the leader of the Federal Opposition, Dr John 
Hewson, to the Lone Pine ceremony at Gallipoli on April 25 


Dr Fohn Hewson, Leader of the Federal Opposition. 
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Seventy-five years ago in these very hills 
the first Anzacs forged a national legend. 


It is humbling and yet inspiring to 
commemorate that achievement together 
with some of those original Anzacs here 
today. 


Standing alongside them this morn- 
ing in the dawn light at Anzac Cove, I was 
moved by the haunting beauty and by the 
sense of peace. But only the Anzacs can 
know just how different it was then. 


It is hard for us to imagine what it was 
like on this day 75 years ago when these 
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hills echoed to the sound of desperate 
battle. 

It is harder still to imagine that in this 
small space, 2000 Australian soldiers died 
in just four days in the struggle for Lone 
Pine. 

Now all here is silent. Yet nothing is 
forgotten. All here is peaceful. Yet every- 
thing is remembered. Old enemies are 
now reconciled. And old mates are still as 
close as ever. 

The heroes of our first Anzac Day 
have a special place in the hearts of all 
Australians. 

We all feel a special pride at the men- 
tion of the word Gallipoli. 

What the Anzacs achieved here 
exemplifies all that is best in our Aus- 
tralian character: the sense of mateship, 
toughness, resourcefulness, and indepen- 
dence. Indeed our national character was 
shaped by their actions at Gallipoli. 

We will never forget the appalling 
conditions and the impossible odds they 
faced here. 

We all continue to be stirred by the 
courage they showed. 

Their heroism proved us as a nation to 
ourselves. And proved our country to the 
world. 

But our remembrance today should 
not be just a matter of history. 

It must be the very essence of our 
future. 

I belong to a very fortunate generation 
of Australians that has been spared the 
horrors of world war. 

The sacrifices of the Anzacs and 
others who have fought for Australia 
since, have bought the freedoms and the 
opportunities that we now enjoy. 

To them our debt is great. 

But we owe much more than just 
gratitude. 

We now have a responsibility to live 
up to the example of courage and patriot- 
ism that they set. 

We have a special responsibility to 
build an Australia worthy of the ideals for 
which they fought. 

So, to me, the real significance of 
what was achieved here at Gallipoli, lies 
in what it means for our future. 

The challenge for us, now, is to draw 
strength from the Anzac example. To 
have the courage, the faith and the will to 
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create an even stronger Australian nation. 
One bound by an abiding belief in 
equality, fairness, opportunity and free- 
dom — a nation we will be proud of and 
the world will respect. 

Let us hope that the momentous 
events of the past year, which have 
lessened confrontation in Europe, lead to 
a lasting peace in the world. 


Economics and 
global change 


Address on April 17 by Minister for Trade Negotiations, 
Dr Neal Blewett, to the White House Conference on 
Science and Economic Research Related to Global 
Change. Dr Blewett led the Australian delegation to 
President Bush's 1 7-nation conference, and co-chaired a 
working group on Economics and Global Change: Links 
for the Policy Process and Science Research 


The theme of this session requires us to 
consider how to link economics to the 
policy process and science research. 

Economic analysis can contribute to 
both our understanding of global change 
and to our response to it. 

It can provide a basis for understand- 
ing the impacts of the global change itself, 
for example, of land degradation on 
agriculture, of disruption in production 
on trade and investment flows. 

It can provide a basis for the analysis 
of financial costs and benefits of policy 
options. 

More fundamentally, economics is 
about achieving human well-being which 
is not only about wealth and income, but 
also, importantly, the environment and 
our cultural values. 

Just as with other resources, environ- 
mental resources need to be used in the 
best and optimum way. This may involve 
preserving them for their intrinsic values. 

At the same time, we need to consider 
how to include some of the emerging 
assumptions of global change and 
environmental considerations in the 
economic assumptions which will be 
made. These considerations will 
increasingly need to be factored into 
economic theory if previously intangible 





And let us ensure that Australia’s sons 
and daughters will never again be thrown 
into the cauldron of war. 

As we endeavour to build an Australia 
for the 21st century, the Anzac example 
here 75 years ago will always be an inspi- 
ration for us. 

Their sacrifice must not have been in 
vain. 





concepts are to be given economic 
values. 

At this meeting, we have an oppor- 
tunity to examine the merits of the exist- 
ing international framework and 
institutions, and the changes necessary to 
meet the challenges ahead. 

The Inter-governmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC) has involved an 
attempt to set out the issues that must be 
examined in detail so that the basis for 
international agreement can be estab- 
lished. Work done to date shows that the 
links are not yet sufficiently integrated. 
We should consider how to benefit from 
developing an economic framework for 
the evaluation of proposed responses to 
climate change. 

The OECD and the International 
Energy Agency have made a useful start 
in this direction. Other institutions 
should also be able to help, since they 
have wider issues of global change now on 
their agendas. I have particularly in mind 
the World Bank and the Asian Develop- 





ment Bank. In developing such a process, 
I stress the importance of emphasising the 
special interests of developing as well as 
developed countries, particularly since 
none of us can escape the effects of global 
change. 

The developed world cannot expect 
the developing world to forego economic 
growth on the grounds of environmental 
restraints not applied to the developed 
world at a similar stage in its economic 
development. This means that in the 
development of international environ- 
ment policy, we must address economic 
issues of concern to the developing 
countries such as concerns about access to 
markets and technology, debt and aid 
flows. We must recognise that the issue is 
how to achieve sustainable development 
for all members of the world community. 

At the international level, a number of 
major resolutions have been adopted on 
the question of global change. However, 
in the end, they will only be effective if 
the followup reflects a foundation of solid 
analysis. This means the economic 
research agenda of the international 
agencies needs to be geared towards inter- 
national policy options such as the devel- 
opment of a framework convention on 
climate change. 

The Australian Government recog- 
nises the fundamental link between 
decisions on economic growth and the 
environment. It is committed to the prin- 
ciple of environmentally sound and econ- 
omically sustainable development. The 
Government has set the following 
guidelines: 

There should be an integrated 
approach to ensure that conservation and 
development aspects are taken into 
account at an early stage. Resource use 
decisions should seek to optimise the net 
benefits to the community from the 
nation’s resources, having regard to 
efficiency of resource use, environmental 
considerations and an equitable distri- 
bution of the return on resources. 
Decisions, policies and management 
regimes may provide for additional uses 
that are compatible with the primary pur- 
pose values, recognising that in some 
cases both conservation and development 
interests can be accommodated 
concurrently or sequentially, and in other 
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cases, choices must be made between 
alternative uses. 

One of the themes of this meeting is 
uncertainty. The reality of government is 
that decisions normally have to be taken 
even when some uncertainty remains. 
The existence of uncertainty is, therefore, 
not a reason to avoid action, but rather to 
be careful about what one does. The sit- 
uation before us now is that in the context 
of global change, it is clear that there are 
sufficient indications to convince us that 
we cannot delay all action. Clearly, more 
scientific research must be carried out, 
and the action we take must be 
sufficiently flexible to allow us to accom- 
modate emerging scientific results. 

While recognising that much has yet 
to be learned about the processes and 
consequences of environmental changes, 
Australia has adopted the view that there 
are useful actions that can be taken now, 
that are beneficial to the environment, 
and that at the same time could enhance 
national and international economic 
efficiency. Equally, ill-considered action 
may be both costly and ineffective. 


Particular issues 


While climate change is the focus of this 
conference, there are dangers in limiting 
global change to the currently most 
fashionable issue. 

Our perception of global change is 
influenced by our geographical location 
as a partly tropical nation lying in the 
southern hemisphere, with an economy 
that has much in common with both 
developed and developing countries. 

In particular, we wish to raise the fol- 
lowing issues: 

Rapid population growth: There is a 
need to recognise that the overall impact 
of human beings on the human environ- 
ment is the product of the number of 
people and the impact of each person. 
Rapid population growth is a complex 
issue which warrants attention as much as 
the impacts with which this conference is 
largely concerned. 

Land degradation: In many respects, 
land degradation is the most important 
global change problem in the world 
today. As distinct from the prospect of cli- 
mate change, it is with us now and in 
some countries it is seriously affecting the 
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food resources on which future popu- 
lations will depend. 

Ocean-atmosphere interactions: 
Southern hemisphere climatology and 
oceanography are of particular import- 
ance to all nations in developing a proper 
understanding of climate change and of 
variability in global weather patterns. 
There is a need for much greater inter- 
national research effort in these areas. 

Sea level rise: Small island countries 
of the world are at particular risk from the 
direct effects of climate change and from 
indirect effects of increased frequencies 
of storms and storm surge. Their special 
status warrants international attention. 

Global biodiversity: The mainten- 
ance of global biodiversity is of crucial 
importance to future generations. Yet it is 
at risk of serious reduction. 

We believe that all these issues are of 
global dimensions and require inter- 
national action for their resolution. 
Future research in both science and econ- 
omics is going to be an ongoing require- 
ment, but in a number of cases the issues 
are sufficiently well understood that pol- 
icy formulation and implementation is 
warranted. 

Examples include the practice of 
driftnet fishing, which has been widely 
condemned because it not only depletes 
fish stocks, but also indiscriminately kills 
other marine species. Australia supports 
international action to ban this fishing 


Indian Ocean security 


Address on April 6 to the Australian National University in 
Canberra, by the Minister for Defence, Senator Robert 
Ray, delivered by the Minister for Defence Science and 
Personnel, Mr Gordon Bilney (formerly High Commissioner 
to Kingston, Jamaica) 


I am delighted to be here to deliver this 
speech on behalf of the new Minister for 
Defence. Of course, it is also my first 
speech as the new Minister for Defence 
Science and Personnel, and although the 
broader issues of Indian Ocean security 
are not new to me, I did feel that I had 
been somewhat thrown in the deep end 
with some of the more specific issues just 


method. The situation of Antarctica also 
needs to be considered. What is needed 
there is effective and early action by par- 
ties to the Antarctic Treaty to put in place 
a comprehensive regime for environmen- 
tal protection. Australia and France are 
among countries which have supported 
such an approach. 

Australia is active in other areas. We 
are also committed to achievable target 
reductions in greenhouse gas emissions, 
based on scientific assessment and set in 
consultation with government, industry 
and environmental groups. We will do 
this following receipt of the report of the 
IPCC later this year and we will be work- 
ing for the inclusion of targets in an inter- 
national convention on climate change to 
bind all the nations of the world to a pro- 
gram of reducing greenhouse gas 
emissions. 

We are also calling on the world com- 
munity to begin formulating an inter- 
national convention for the protection of 
biological diversity. 

We are willing to join with other 
countries in the major effort which will be 
required to achieve these results. 

I compliment the President of the 
United States on the initiative he has 
taken to hold this conference. It should 
make an important contribution to bring- 
ing together the economic and scientific 
activities that will be essential to a suc- 
cessful response to global change. a 


48 hours into the job. But perhaps long 
involvement will help make up for lack of 
recent detailed experience. 

This chance to give an Australian per- 
spective on Indian Ocean strategic devel- 
opments comes at an opportune time. 
There has been much recent media atten- 
tion on changes in what is loosely called 
the Indian Ocean region. Most notably on 
the buildup of Indian military forces. 
While it is indubitably true that major 
strategic changes are occurring, much of 
the comment has been ill-informed and 
lacks the type of sustained analysis that 
the issues deserve. This conference will 
hopefully provide more substance and 
rigour to a field which is clearly attracting 
increasing attention. 
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The Minister for Defence, 
Senator Robert Ray. 


The first, and perhaps most funda- 
mental point to make when talking about 
the Indian Ocean, is that it is not a distinct 
geo-political region. Unlike the north 
Atlantic or north Pacific, there is no 
commonality linking the various rim 
countries. In fact, it is more accurate to 
view the Indian Ocean as a medium that 
separates rather than one that binds. 

This is partly due to the size of the 
Indian Ocean which covers several dis- 
tinct strategic regions. In particular, 
major international strategic interests are 
focused in the north west and the Gulf 
and in the north east and the Straits of 
Malacca. Indeed, in as much as there is a 
focus of Indian Ocean strategic geogra- 
phy, it lies across the span of the ocean’s 
northern boundary from the Red Sea to 
the Malacca Strait. This is an arc that 
encompasses a number of actual and 
potential conflict zones, including the 
Gulf area, Afghanistan, the Pakistan- 
India border and Cambodia. 

Of course, strategic perceptions are 
related to geographic position. For Aus- 
tralia, our position means that the stra- 
tegic impact of events that occur on the 
Indian Ocean’s northern span is most 
acutely focused in the South-East Asian 
region. Our relations with Malaysia and 
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The Minister for Defence Science and 
Personnel, Mr Gordon Bilney. 


Singapore under the five power defence 
arrangements, for example, mean that 
Australia must pay close attention to their 
interests and concerns there. 

Consequently, events outside our area 
of direct military interest do indirectly 
impact on Australia’s defence through 
their effect on these nations. 

Thus, the Indian Ocean exemplifies 
the dynamics of Australia’s security. 
Australia’s region is not characterised by 
military threat, but rather by a large num- 
ber of independent countries and the 
increasing complexity of interactions 
between them. 

Having said that, it is important that 
we are clear about the rationale behind 
Australian security interests in the Indian 
Ocean and at the practical level, the 
rationale for increasing Indian Ocean 
maritime deployments and west coast 
naval and air basing. 

Australia’s increased naval involve- 
ment in the ocean is related simply and 
directly to the defence of Australia. The 
shift in strategic focus to include the 
Indian Ocean seaboard is not a reflection 
of the increase in other countries’ activi- 
ties in the Indian Ocean, or of any per- 
ceived development of threat from the 
Indian Ocean. Our interest in the region 
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is based on our wish to protect our 
interests there. 

This interest has been developed 
through the 1970s and early 1980s, when 
it became increasingly clear that more 
balance was needed in our naval basing. 
The 1987 White Paper, which was the 
culmination of the move in thinking 
towards true defence self-reliance, finally 
set out our goals for west coast 
development. 

The White Paper is a total approach, 
covering as it does the issues of strategic 
and tactical environment, warning time, 
contingency levels and force structure, as 
well as the implications of these on per- 
sonnel, defence support and industry 
policies. 

Consequently, the White Paper pro- 
vides both a strategic framework in which 
to place naval operations, as well as a 
practical approach to operating from the 
west coast. The areas of direct military 
interest which are defined in the White 
Paper dictate the necessity of west coast 
basing: 


“Basic facts of our geographic 
location indicate that conventional 
military attack against Australia 
would most likely be directed against 
the northern part of the mainland, it’s 
maritime approaches or offshore 
territories.” 


The approach here is quite clear; the 
criterion we consider is geography. 

Put in these terms, our increased 
involvement in the Indian Ocean region 
makes sense. We are not reacting to any 
particular threat, but rather appropriately 
using the forces that we have and are 
developing to provide a fundamental 
level of defence capability — while at the 
same time seeking to work cooperatively 
with regional nations to maintain 
regional stability. 

The priority we give to the self-reliant 
defence of Australia must be seen in the 
full context. We must be sensitive to wider 
developments which have implications 
for our security and that of our 
neighbours. 

Since the British withdrawal to west of 
Suez in the early 1970s, the main external 
military forces in the Indian Ocean have 
been US, Soviet and French naval 
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elements. Most attention has been 
focused on the Persian Gulf, where the 
US has been committed to protecting 
western access to oil supplies for a decade. 
Recently, however, both US and Soviet 
deployments in the region have 
decreased. 

In the case of the Soviet Union, this 
reduction in forces is probably due to a 
combination of a move to a “defence of 
the Soviet homeland doctrine”, and 
financial constraints. I saw the strength of 
both of those — part of the realities 
underlying the so-called “new thinking” 
rubric — when I led the Joint Foreign 
Affairs and Defence Committee del- 
egation to the USSR 18 months ago. 

For the US, the lessening of tension in 
the Gulf region following the end of the 
Iran-Iraq war, as well as the Soviet with- 
drawal from Afghanistan, have probably 
been the main factors in the decrease in 
their forces. The likelihood of cuts to US 
defence expenditure in general in coming 
years, may also result in further 
reductions in deployments. 


Low priority 

The current Soviet preoccupation with 
the progress of political and economic 
reforms at home and in Europe and their 
endeavours to establish a more balanced 
and acceptable international image, not 
simply based on military power projec- 
tion, should mean that the region will 
remain a low priority for Moscow. We 
should not, however, rule out the possi- 
bility that Soviet naval units might return 
to the Persian Gulf area in the event of a 
serious crisis involving Soviet interests. 


The French presence is likely to con- 
tinue at current levels. 


These developments should be seen 
in concert with the increase in regional 
military forces, in particular of course, 
Indian forces. And while not wishing to 
encroach on later speakers’ territory, it 
would be useful now to look at the broad 
picture of India’s military buildup. 


Over the last decade, India has under- 
taken a sustained buildup of its naval 
forces. Considerable resources have con- 
tinued to be directed towards the army 
and air force, but India has now devel- 
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oped a genuine “blue water” capability 
which enables it to project significant 
maritime power across the northern 
Indian Ocean. 

The Indian navy is now the largest 
regional force in the Indian Ocean. 
Recent significant acquisitions have 
included a second small aircraft carrier, a 
nuclear-powered submarine leased from 
the Soviet Union and the purchase of 
modern conventional submarines from 
the Soviet Union and West Germany. 
India is also developing new naval bases 
in the south of the sub-continent and 
upgrading its facilities in the Andaman 
Islands. 

Despite this maritime buildup, India’s 
overall strategic preoccupation, and the 
rationale for its major force development 
program, remains the security of its bo 
ders with both China and Pakistan. India. 
is not, and will not, in the foreseeable 
future, be in a position to turn its back on 
those potential threats. To undertake a 
major military campaign remote from the 
Indian mainland. 

Furthermore, the nature and scope of 
the Indian maritime program suggest that 
it is not directed to any specific oper- 
ational objective. From an Indian per- 
spective, the present naval buildup is both 
reasonable and necessary. The emphasis 
has been on the modernisation or replace- 
ment of ageing vessels; the strengthening 
of India’s ability to defend its more 
immediate maritime approaches; and the 
early acquisition of several major plat- 
forms which have considerable symbolic 
importance. Less emphasis appears to 
being given to the acquisition of sophisti- 
cated munitions or the development of 
war stocks to support a protracted 
conflict. 

The ability of the Indian navy and air 
force to project power beyond the 
Andaman Sea is of importance for 
countries in South-East Asia. Malaysia, 
Thailand, Indonesia and Singapore are 
all known to be concerned at the impli- 
cations of India’s expanding power pro- 
jection capability — an expansion that 
coincides with the more robust Chinese 
naval presence in the South China Sea. 
This may well cause our ASEAN neigh- 
bours to consider further naval buildups 
of their own. 
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However, India’s power projection 
capabilities are limited. Clearly there is 
no intention to use its growing military 
force to threaten Australian security 
interests or our international trade routes. 
Indeed, India regards Australia as a legit- 
imate Indian Ocean power and a friendly 
state whose influence contributes to 
regional stability. 

The increasing concerns of our neigh- 
bours in South-East Asia about India’s 
military potential are at this stage essen- 
tially embryonic. They reflect longer- 
term concerns rather than immediate 
perceptions of threat. In practical terms, 
they mean that the countries of South- 
East Asia are now paying rather more 
attention to India’s strategic orientation 
and trends in India’s force structure 
development. They will be watching 
carefully for any signs that India has 
aspirations to exercise strategic influence 
outside of the sub-continent and the mari- 
time surrounds in the northern Indian 
Ocean. 


Offshore resources 


This longer-term concern about the mari- 
time ambitions of India (and China) will 
probably be an additional factor in pri- 
orities for military capability develop- 
ment in South-East Asia. There is already 
a trend towards the development of mari- 
time capabilities in place of the large land 
forces that reflected post-independence 
concerns with internal security. That 
trend has been influenced primarily by 
concerns about protecting offshore 
resources. But it will be reinforced by 
concerns about the maritime capabilities 
and intentions of China and India. 

There are implications for Australia 
which we need to think about. 

Australia has traditionally emphasised 
maritime capabilities in our force struc- 
ture because our security circumstances 
and geography require them. At one 
level, the emergence of significant 
regional maritime capabilities will tend to 
erode the capability advantage we have 
traditionally enjoyed. Yet at another — 
and arguably more important — level, an 
increasing regional interest in the mari- 
time theatre will offer greater scope for 
Australia to participate in efforts to pro- 
mote regional security. 
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In addition to their practical contri- 
bution to defence self-reliance, our bases 
on the west coast will greatly facilitate our 
regional defence cooperative activities. 
Naval deployments to South-East Asia 
from the west will take only about half the 
transit time required from Sydney. 


Surveillance 


Australia has for some years been con- 
ducting extensive maritime surveillance 
operations in the region in support of its 
own and broader western security 
interests. Cooperation in this area is now 
becoming increasingly attractive at the 
regional level. We are maintaining a pro- 
gram of continuous rotational deploy- 
ment of P3C long-range maritime patrol 
aircraft through Butterworth. Malaysia’s 
and our own surveillance provide a valu- 
able contribution to regional surveillance 
efforts by monitoring the busy seaways of 
the South China Sea and the Straits of 
Malacca. We have also established 
arrangements to rotate FA-18 and F-111 
aircraft through Butterworth. 

These activities are very different to 
earlier allied-dominated security initiat- 
ives like the South-East Asia Treaty 
Organisation, and to the material aid pro- 
jects appropriate when our neighbours in 
South-East Asia were initially developing 
their military capabilities. 


Australia and Indonesia: an 
investment for tomorrow 


Address by Mr Philip Flood, Australian Ambassador to 
Indonesia, to the National Press Club in Canberra on 
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The New Order Government of Presi- 
dent Soeharto has strengthened national 
cohesion in Indonesia, brought stability 
and economic progress and integrated 
Indonesia into its region. These are vis- 
ible, measurable achievements. 

They can easily be underrated, 
because we have now lived with them for 
some time. In 1965 Indonesia was a self- 
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We can expect further developments 
in regional defence cooperation through 
the 1990s. It will not be Australia’s role to 
dictate the nature and scope of that coop- 
eration. Rather, through discussion and 
experiment, we will find areas where 
increased cooperation will serve mutual 
security interests. 

A positive approach to regional 
defence cooperation can make a major 
contribution to a safer future for Australia 
and all the countries of our region. A 
common interest in maritime defence 
will be central to this. 

It is only in the last few years that the 
strategic significance of the Indian Ocean 
has been fully incorporated into our 
defence strategy. In that process, it has 
gained an importance recognised by the 
establishment of a major fleet base at 
Cockburn Sound and air bases at Tindal 
and Curtin. Furthermore, Indian Ocean 
developments give credence to our 
increasing emphasis on using naval forces 
(including inaritime air elements) to 
enhance regional defence cooperation. 

Consequently, for Australia, Indian 
Ocean issues should be viewed in the con- 
text of their effect on South-East Asian 
regional coherence and stability. An 
understanding of those issues and a com- 
mitment to a comprehensive regional 
response are both key elements in our 
defence outlook. E 


elected international outcast, at odds with 
its neighbours, a bankrupt economy, and 
barely recovered from secessionist ten- 
sions. Without seeking to minimise the 
magnitude of its current political, social 
and economic challenges, the reshaping 
of Indonesia over the last quarter century 
has been a major international 
achievement. 

Looking to the future, a key issue of 
the 1990s will be the extent to which 
Indonesia can accommodate the complex 
new forces emerging as a result of the 
New Order’s economic and social suc- 
cesses, particularly the spread of basic 
education. These new factors include not 
only the political and economic aspir- 





ations of the emerging middle class, but 
also the increasing economic expec- 
tations of all levels of society. 

It is not a north eastern breeze from 
developments in East Germany, Poland 
or Lithuania which is driving change, but 
the domestic success of the Government’s 
policies. New ways must be found for 
these demands to be satisfied without 
breaking national consensus and 
cohesion. These adjustments will have to 
be made at a time when Indonesia may be 
moving towards the first presidential suc- 
cession under the New Order. 

The economy, with its influence on 
social trends, will be the crucial factor in 
this time of adjustment. Political stability 
depends more than ever on economic 
development. 

The Indonesian economy is funda- 
mentally healthy. Real growth of gross 
domestic product (GDP) this year is 
expected to be around six per cent. Pros- 
pects for continued growth are encourag- 
ing, particularly as the government has 
taken significant steps to deregulate the 
economic system and create a more open 
financial sector. 

The rise in world oil prices is also 
helping the government. Inflation is run- 
ning at a modest six per cent. Investment 
is continuing at record high levels, both 
direct and through the reformed capital 
market. Foreign investment approvals 
could be as high as $USS5 billion this 
year. 

There are, however, some issues 
which need to be watched carefully. 

Unless further reserves of crude oil 
are found quickly, increased domestic 
consumption may force Indonesia to curb 
exports of oil and become a net oil 
importer early next century. 

Direct government financing of 
investment through foreign loans will 
also have to be restrained as Indonesia’s 
debt service ratio hovers around the 40 
per cent mark. This has forced the gov- 
ernment over the past three years to 
prune the budget and, through 
deregulation, rely more heavily on the 
private sector for investment. 

While Indonesia’s foreign borrowing 
has been responsible, currency move- 
ments in the mid-1980s have exacerbated 
the difficulty of debt repayment and sub- 
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The Australian Ambassador to Indonesia, Mr 
Philip Flood. 


stantially higher trade surpluses will be 
required from now on to help keep debt 
servicing down to a manageable level. 

There are also major challenges to 
provide meaningful work for more than 
two million school leavers entering the 
market place each year. 

President Soeharto believes Indonesia 
will reach economic “take off” in the 
period 1993-98, when reliance on foreign 
loans should decline and domestic invest- 
ment should increase. 

Indonesia is now experiencing an 
export boom, chiefly in natural resource- 
based products, but increasingly in cloth- 
ing, textiles and footware and more 
elaborately transformed manufactures. 

The government has had striking suc- 
cess in reducing dependence on oil and 
gas exports growth in non oil/gas exports 
is likely to continue at impressive rates 
over the next few years. 

Given sound economic management, 
which is assured in view of the 
government’s preoccupation with devel- 
opment and willingness to seek out and 
listen to the best economic advice, the 
Indonesian economy has very good pros- 
pects and offers excellent opportunities 
for Australia. 

While the economy is the main story 
in Indonesia today, you may well ask: will 
progress be hindered by political or social 
tensions? 
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To begin with the issue of religious 
tension, all but extreme differences are 
being accommodated within the frame- 
work of real tolerance upheld by the state. 
Indeed, religious tolerance is one of the 
great success stories of Indonesia where 
the majority of the population is 
nominally Moslem. We do not give Indo- 
nesia enough credit for this. 

By astute management, the New 
Order has contained the demands of fer- 
vent Moslems for an Indonesian state 
with dominant Islamic characteristics. 
Opponents who attack the government as 
being anti-Islam, too sympathetic to Chi- 
nese businessmen or too sympathetic to 
Christians, will always find some measure 
of support. 

Occasionally, this can result in inci- 
dents such as happened in Lampung last 
year. The New Order is not able to 
accommodate fundamentalist Islam 
which is viewed as contrary to the 
national ideology of Pancasila and a major 
threat to national stability and national 
consensus. (Parenthetically, on the ques- 
tion of religious tolerance, it is worth 
noting that there are more Christians in 
Indonesia than in Australia). 

Despite the general rise in living stan- 
dards under the New Order, tensions 
between the well-off and the poor nat- 
urally exist. Occasionally, this can have a 
seemingly racial basis because of the 
economic success of many Indonesians of 
Chinese origin. This is reflected in the 
debate about the growing role and success 
of conglomerates as motors for economic 
development. The government is taking 
steps to address this issue. 

Regional tensions also exist and are 
inevitable in such a large country. The 
general point to be made here is that 
regional tensions are unlikely to threaten 
national stability. The rebellions of the 
1950s, when Java was seen as swallowing 
up the wealth of the outer islands and 
ploughing little back in return, were 
based on much greater tension than exist 
now. 

The Fifth Repelita, or national econ- 
omic plan, aims to encourage more rapid 
development in the outer provinces, with 
a particular emphasis on the much less 
developed eastern half of the archipelago. 

In addition to the issues of religion, 
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region and race, there are other, more 
general political issues which should be 
mentioned. 

In the last 12 months, there have been 
calls for political openness from parlia- 
mentarians, from past and serving mem- 
bers of the armed forces, from students 
and others. Among some of these there is 
a growing feeling that the New Order has 
brought sufficient security and economic 
stability to Indonesia to warrant greater 
freedom of expression. 

Already, a range of non-governmental 
organisations is active in various fields, 
defending detained students in court, 
taking vested interests to court for pol- 
lution of the environment, and prosecut- 
ing members of the police force for 
human rights violations. 

Student activity has been another fea- 
ture of the last 12 months, usually taking 
the form of small-scale demonstrations 
and requests for meetings, frequently 
granted, with ministers and senior mili- 
tary officers. Social issues, such as the 
encroachment on small holders’ land by 
private firms and government projects, 
have also been taken up by students. 


Students 


There is no indication that a major out- 
burst of student activity is likely, such as 
that in 1966 which helped topple the Old 
Order, or that in 1974 which seriously 
shook the New Order. While there is a 
possibility that, in the lead-up to the par- 
liamentary elections in 1992, student 
groups throughout Indonesia could 
coalesce and take to the streets, we 
shouldn’t be disturbed by this or exagger- 
ate its significance. 

One important feature of the New 
Order, the support which the army has 
given to the economic technocrats, is 
unlikely to change. The major contribu- 
tors to Indonesia’s economic policies — 
Professor Widjoyo, Ali Wardhana, Emil 
Salim and Mohammad Sadli, whose ideas 
still dominate Indonesian economic poli- 
cies — have played an important role 
with the support of the army. Debate 
about the military’s dual function has not 
revealed any desire within the army to 
suggest alternative economic policies. 

Now let me come to the presidential 
succession, which might take place in 


1993. The President has emphasised that 
he will rebuff anyone who seeks to replace 
him through unconstitutional means. 
President Soeharto has made it clear that 
he will not be pressured over his future, 
and will make his own decision on 
whether he stands again. 

From Australia’s point of view, much 
more important than speculation about 
names of a possible eventual successor is 
to emphasise the determination of all 
groups of Indonesian society that the suc- 
cession, whenever it occurs, be managed 
smoothly. All Indonesians remember the 
nerve-wracking and protracted transfer of 
authority from President Sukarno, and 
are unwilling to see that process repeated. 


investor confidence 


There is also far more at stake now in a 
smooth succession than in 1966. Econ- 
omic development and prosperity mean 
that business and investor confidence 
have become important factors to reckon 
with. No one with any serious political 
clout wants to jeopardise hard-earned 
economic success. 

My own view is that the institutional 
framework of the New Order is able to 
adapt to accommodate the political aspir- 
ations of various groups in a fast growing 
economy. The urban under-employed, 
dispossessed farmers, the well-educated 
middle classes, the free-market techno- 
crats and the security-minded military, all 
have different interests which somehow 
have to be represented and reconciled. 
Liberal democracy is a concept which is 
regarded, officially, as inappropriate to 
Indonesia, but I believe that elements of it 
will increasingly be put into practice, 
however they might be described. 

In summary, I give you an optimistic 
assessment of Indonesia over the next few 
years. The economy is well managed; 
there is a strong consensus that the leader- 
ship succession, whenever it occurs, 
should be managed smoothly; and the 
institutional framework should be able to 
adjust to accommodate emerging 
pressures. 

We should not misread the signs if 
there are occasional disturbances in such 
a large country. There is strong and wide- 
spread public support in favour of stable 
and orderly development. Indonesians 
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are justly proud of their achievements in 
nation building. 

Australia’s approach has been to put 
greater substance into our bilateral 
relationship, to work hard at the practical 
business of developing areas of mutual 
interest and mutual profit between Aus- 
tralia and Indonesia. 

Our respective Foreign Ministers, 
Senator Evans and Mr Alatas, recently 
formally bridged the waters between our 
two countries with the mid-air signing of 
a treaty to enable the joint exploration of 
the seabed resources in the Timor Gap, 
covering an area about the size of Tas- 
mania. This unique treaty is the most sub- 
stantial bilateral agreement concluded in 
the over 40-year history of Australia’s 
relations with Indonesia. 

We are seeking actively to develop 
trade relations. 

Two-way trade with Indonesia is now 
over $1.2 billion. Our exports have been 
showing an encouraging increase. Aus- 
tralian investment is also increasing. 

Political contacts have been increas- 
ing. Last year saw a total of seven visits 
here by leaders at ministerial level — 
including visits by Indonesian Foreign 
Minister Alatas, the Commander of the 
Indonesian Armed Forces, General Try 
Sutrisno and the Minister for Home 
Affairs, General Rudini. So far this year, 
three Indonesian ministers have visited 
Australia. 

Progress has been made in handling 
problems of illegal fishing in the 
Ashmore reef and Cartier Island off West- 
ern Australia. There has been an 
especially welcome increase in working 
visits in both directions by Australian and 
Indonesian journalists. Some 60 Aus- 
tralian journalists visited Indonesia last 
year. I have been impressed by the 
seriousness with which the press in both 
countries have begun to look with fresh 
eyes at the mutuality of interests between 
Australia and Indonesia. 

In the defence area, important initiat- 
ives have been taken to enhance mutual 
understanding of each country’s defence 
and security concerns. 

Future bilateral defence activities will 
take several forms: 

e regular exchanges of views on the 
regional strategic situation; 
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e an increase in the number of places for 
Indonesians at Australian military staff 
colleges; 

e further development of the current 
series of combined naval exercises; 

e visits of transiting RAAF FA-18 air- 
craft; and 

e study visits to explore in more detail 
possible areas of cooperation such as 
logistics, training, mapping and survey. 

The number of Indonesian students 
studying in Australia has risen rapidly 
over the past year. I estimate that there 
will be 6500 Indonesians studying here 
this year. Just less than 10 per cent are on 
scholarship and the great bulk are pri- 
vately sponsored students, many of them 
in English language courses. 


Australia-Indonesia Institute 


A further milestone was the establish- 
ment by the Australian Government of 
the Australia-Indonesia Institute, with 
the specific task of enhancing wider com- 
munity understanding of, and contact 
between, Indonesia and Australia. The 
Institute has already begun to implement 
programs designed to bring Indonesians 
and Australians together across a wide 
range of activities. 

I have emphasised the practical aspect 
of bilateral relations between Australia 
and Indonesia. But we are also finding 
that our two countries have common 
interests across a range of international 
issues of importance to us both. We have 
cooperated together in the search for 
ways to avoid the spread of chemical 
weapons into our common region. We 
cooperate in the Cairns Group in an 
effort to achieve a successful outcome of 
the Uruguay Round, particularly in 
respect of agricultural and tropical prod- 
ucts. We have worked closely together in 
the successful initiative to develop the 
concept of Asia Pacific economic cooper- 
ation (APEC). 

That political cooperation on inter- 
national issues has improved, can be seen 
most clearly in the closely coordinated 
moves to bring the Cambodian problem 
nearer to settlement. In the last few 
months, the Australian and Indonesian 
Foreign Ministers have been in constant 
contact, sharing their own and their rep- 
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resentatives’ findings on Cambodia and 
discussing possible steps. 

Foreign Minister Alatas has publicly 
acknowledged the high value he has 
placed on Australia’s role in Cambodian 
diplomacy, a role which has comp- 
lemented and supported Indonesia’s own 
impressive diplomatic effort. As Senator 
Evans has said, we have never seen our- 
selves as playing the central driving role 
in the peace process, but rather as making 
maps which may help others find their 
way to a destination everyone can accept. 

The overall approach of seeking to 
inject greater substance into relations 
with Indonesia has been without preju- 
dice to the government’s policy on 
human rights, and this brings me to the 
subject of East Timor. 

The incorporation of East Timor into 
Indonesia has since 1975 been an import- 
ant issue in bilateral relations, both at the 
government-to-government level, and as 
a subject of continuing interest in the 
Australian community. It is now a matter 
of history that in 1979, the then Aus- 
tralian Government recognised 
Indonesia’s sovereignty over East Timor. 
This was reaffirmed by Prime Minister 
Hawke in 1985. 

Successive Australian governments 
have pointed out on numerous occasions 
that our recognition of the incorporation 
did not in any way signify that Australia 
condoned the circumstances of the incor- 
poration, or the methods by which it was 
achieved. Nor should we condone the 
way in which Portuguese authorities 
walked out of the territory, leaving it in 
total economic, political and social dis- 
array, with virtually no possibility of 
viability as an independent entity. 

We are now, however, long beyond 
the stage where expressions of concern 
about the past can be an adequate or prac- 
tical basis for Australian policy. 

Any Australian policy of active 
humanitarian support for East Timor 
must be based on the reality of Indonesian 
sovereignty over East Timor. 

East Timor faces a wide range of 
social and economic problems. Some of 
these problems are a direct result of the 
chaotic political events of the 1970s and 
the ensuing military efforts to combat the 
Fretilin guerrilla movement. There are 


other problems which are more deep- 
seated, and are the direct result of the pre- 
ceding 400 years of neglect in East Timor, 
which left the territory as an under- 
developed backwater with no economic 
infrastructure capable of sustaining 
future development. 

Genuine attempts are being made to 
address these deep-seated problems, par- 
ticularly in an economic and social con- 
text. Indonesia has poured substantial 
resources for development into East 
Timor in recent years. As a result of the 
priority given by the Indonesian Govern- 
ment to the development of East Timor, 
there have been impressive gains in terms 
of access by ordinary Timorese to a wide 
range of essential facilities and services 
which were non-existent before 1975. 

More has been achieved in terms of 
development of a social and economic 
infrastructure in the last 15 years than 
during the 400 years of Portuguese rule. 
Figures provided by the provincial auth- 
Orities are an indication of this progress. 
Between 1976 and 1988 the number of 
primary schools in East Timor increased 
from 47 to 559, and the number of 
students increased from 13 000 to almost 
130 000. 


Substantial resources 


The number of senior high schools 
increased from one to 34 and, the number 
of senior high school teachers from five to 
667. In the same period, the number of 
doctors in East Timor increased from 13 
to 108; the number of public hospitals 
from one to five; and the number of com- 
munity health centres from 11 to 65. The 
length of sealed roads increased from 20 
km to 680 km. 

Notwithstanding such progress, the 
Indonesian authorities continue to face 
many problems, not so much in respect of 
any threat posed by guerrilla activities, 
but more as a result of economic develop- 
ment and the process of integration. 

For many years, the principal prob- 
lem in East Timor was seen primarily in 
terms of conflict between the special mili- 
tary forces and the local Fretilin guerrilla 
insurgency. East Timor is now entering a 
phase of transition in which military 
operations against a dwindling coterie of 
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Fretilin guerrillas in the mountains will 
assume a reduced priority, compared with 
the effort being devoted to the develop- 
ment of an adequate economic and social 
infrastructure that will provide employ- 
ment for East Timor’s youth, and which 
will develop agriculture in the 
countryside. 

The problems of East Timor are 
becoming increasingly economic in 
nature. While there continues to be criti- 
cism of the role and activities of 
Indonesian military forces in East Timor, 
the current problems associated with 
youth or urban unrest, arise as much from 
heightened economic expectations, and 
are particularly the result of the lack of 
employment opportunities in the 
province. 

It is one of the ironies of East Timor 
that successful educational policies are 
creating a substantial body of educated 
youth with heightened expectations for 
employment in the non-agricultural sec- 
tor. Unfortunately, it takes a lot longer to 
build up an adequate economic infra- 
structure which will provide employment 
opportunities for school leavers than it 
does to create the education system which 
produces educated young people. This 
problem, which is not unique in Indo- 
nesia to East Timor, is being increasingly 
recognised by the Indonesian authorities. 

Australia has been active in support- 
ing the observance of basic human rights 
in East Timor. We follow up all credible 
allegations of such violations. One prob- 
lem we consistently face, however, is that 
while we devote considerable effort into 
seeking to verify allegations of violations 
of human rights, we frequently find that 
the allegations have been wildly exagger- 
ated. When reports of human rights 
abuses have been reasonably supported by 
evidence, we have been assiduous in rais- 
ing Australia’s concerns with the 
Indonesian authorities. This is in keeping 
with Australia’s policy of protesting 
against the violation of human rights 
wherever they occur in the world. 

I believe that Australia’s efforts have 
assisted in a way that is neither 
unfriendly, patronising nor preaching. 
Our representations have been accepted 
for their consistency, as the Australian 
Government is known to pursue human 
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rights matters on a global basis, but also 
because it is recognised that Australia is 
working constructively in other practical 
ways to assist the development of the 
people of East Timor. It is understood 
that our concerns are genuine and are 
based on a genuine sense of 
humanitarianism. 

The primary task for Australian policy 
towards East Timor is to find the most 
practical and effective means of raising 
the basic living standards of the East 
Timorese and to assist the province to 
recover from the events of the recent past 
and from the historical problems of a lack 
of development in the province. 

Australia is currently supporting 
development assistance through 
UNICEF and through the International 
Committee of the Red Cross which has a 
permanent office in Dili and which is 
delivering valuable services in the fields 
of immunology and local health 
requirements. 

We have recognised a central prop- 
Osition put to us by the Indonesian and 
provincial authorities, that agriculture in 
East Timor needs extensive upgrading. 
Ninety per cent of the Timorese popu- 
lation still depends for its livelihood 
directly on agriculture. To this end, we 
recently provided $100 000 to support 
community-based agricultural programs. 
We are currently discussing with 
Indonesian authorities a much more 
extensive long-term program in 
agriculture, including infrastructure 
development and training. 

The key point I wish to emphasise, is 
that we are making practical efforts to 
improve the living standards of the East 
Timorese. 

Now let me mention three hopes for 
the future. 

I would like to see more Australian 
companies developing commercial 
opportunities in Indonesia. Compared 
with the efforts from companies based in 
the Republic of Korea, Hong Kong and 
Taiwan, we are lagging well behind. 
There are still too few Australian com- 
panies active in Indonesia by comparison 
with the potential this country offers. 

There are large segments of Aus- 
tralian industry with an inadequate 
appreciation of the underlying strength of 
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the Indonesian economy; its growth pros- 
pects and the opportunities it offers. 
Apart from some notable exceptions, such 
as CRA and Renisons, our major com- 
panies are not looking seriously enough at 
Indonesia. 

Indonesia is now a market of 180 mil- 
lion people with a GDP of some $100 
billion. At current growth rates of six per 
cent, Indonesia’s GDP will be almost 
$200 billion by the year 2000. In the 21st 
century, Indonesia will be by today’s stan- 
dards a massive and wealthy market. Now 
is the time for business to take it more 
seriously. 

My second hope is that there is an 
increase in mutual understanding that 
neither country has any aggressive 
designs on the other. We should see a 
stable Indonesia as an important factor in 
our security. Indonesia forms a protective 
barrier to Australia’s northern 
approaches. Indonesia does not constitute 
any military threat to our security. 


Stability 


Indonesia’s military capability has been 
designed primarily to ensure internal 
stability and to protect a very large and 
geographically diverse island chain. 
Moreover, Indonesia is pursuing a foreign 
policy of cooperative relations with its 
neighbours and the deeply ingrained 
national philosophies under the New 
Order are a strong force for cooperation. 

My third hope, and it embraces the 
other two, is that we increase understand- 
ing of each other’s culture. By this I do 
not mean that we try to force some vague 
notion of the need to blend our two very 
different cultures, or to ensure that they 
evolve in the same direction. Rather, it is 
in our interest to promote a sympathetic 
awareness and understanding of the dif- 
ferent social and cultural values which 
will enable the people of both countries to 
live side by side in political and cultural 
harmony. 

I would like Indonesians to see Aus- 
tralia for what it is; an educationally, 
scientifically and technologically 
advanced country which is creating its 
own unique cultural sophistication and 
diversity and proud of what we are 
creating. 


For their part, I know Indonesians 
have similar hopes in respect of Australia. 


They want us to appreciate and thereby 
respect their traditions; their very sub- 
stantial achievements as a nation; their 
culture and national aspirations. 


Generally, Australians remain only 
vaguely aware of the richness and diver- 
sity of modern Indonesian culture. There 
is a special need for our students in 
schools to learn more about Indonesia 
and for youth on both sides of the Timor 


Beijing exhibition 





“The Living Desert”, an exhibition of acrylic 
paintings and hand-painted fashion garments 
in Chinese silk by South Australian artist 
Helen Stacey, was shown at the China 
National Library, Beijing, from April 23 to 
BF: 

The works were inspired by the striking 
colours and landforms of central Australia. 

Ms Stacey was assisted under the Cultural 
Relations Program of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade to mount the 
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Sea to be more exposed to each other’s 
cultures. 

By making the younger generation 
less Euro-centric in their outlook and 
more aware of the neighbourhood, there 
is a prospect that there will be even 
greater emphasis on the opportunities for 
positive cooperation between Australia 
and Indonesia. This sums up my overall 
message. We should work hard at the 
practical business of developing areas of 
mutual interest and mutual profit 
between Australia and Indonesia. & 





exhibition, which was opened by the 
Australian Ambassador to China, Mr David 
Sadleir. 


She is pictured making a presentation to 
the Director of the National Library of China, 
Mr Du Ke, at the opening of the exhibition. 


On the left is Jeffrey Lindsay, who is 
studying Chinese business skills for one year 
under the Australia-China Council China 
Skills program. 
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Beef access settlement 
with Republic of Korea 


Statement on April 26 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett and the Minister 
for Primary Industries and Energy, Mr John Kerin 


Australia and the Republic of Korea have agreed 
on beef access arrangements which are expected to 
lead to increased exports of Australian beef. 


In announcing this development, the Minister 
for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett, and the 
Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, Mr 
John Kerin, said they were pleased that a mutually 
satisfactory arrangement had been achieved. 


The arrangement was initialled in Seoul this 
week after talks between officials of the two govern- 
ments, also involving the Australian Meat and 
Livestock Corporation, the Australian Meat 
Exporters’ Federal Council and the Cattle Council 
of Australia. 


During the three-day meeting, the Korean side 
reaffirmed its undertaking to eliminate its beef 
import restrictions by 1997, or otherwise make 
them conform with provisions recommended by 
the GATT, following a complaint lodged by Aus- 
tralia in 1988. 


As a first step in its liberalisation program, 
Korea has also agreed not to import less than 
58 000 tonnes in 1990, 62 000 tonnes in 1991 and 
66 000 tonnes in 1992. 


The tonnages specified in the settlement are 
minimum levels, and actual imports in any year are 
expected to exceed these base levels. The ministers 
said the Korean Government had indicated that at 
this stage, based on its supply-demand estimates, 
Korea would import up to 68000 tonnes in 
1990. 


In a step towards a more market-oriented beef 
import system, Korea has also agreed to introduce a 
new Simultaneous Buy and Sell Arrangement 
(SBS) for seven per cent of the base quota level, 
providing an opportunity for Australian exporters 
and Korean importers to contract directly outside 
the normal tender process. 

The ministers said the details of the new SBS 
system had yet to be finalised, but Australia had 
been able to negotiate a number of important prin- 
ciples which would govern the operation of the 
new system. 

The understanding ensured that the types of 
beef Australia was interested in exporting to Korea 
would be covered by the new system, and that it 
would operate on a commercial basis. The Aus- 
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tralian industry had also been invited to participate 
with the Korean Livestock Products Marketing 
Organisation to develop the procedures. 

Details of the operation of the system will be 
determined by both governments by October 1 this 
year. 

The two sides have agreed that further bilateral 
consultations will be held no later than July 1, 1992 
on transitional arrangements leading to the event- 
ual full liberalisation of trade in beef. 

In the meantime, Australian industry represen- 
tatives will join with their counterparts in Korea 
and representatives from other beef exporters, in 
conducting a joint study of the Korean livestock 
industry, and in making recommendations for 
improvements in marketing practices in the 
future. 

Dr Blewett and Mr Kerin said the conclusion of 
this understanding would consolidate the 
reopening of the Korean beef market and set the 
foundation for the progressive growth in import 
opportunities upon which the Australian industry 
is well placed to capitalise. 

Australia’s exports of beef to Korea in 1989 
were valued at around $150 million. On present 
indications, exports in 1990 were likely to increase 
significantly. 


Dr Blewett for Mexico 
ministerial meeting 


Statement on April 12 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 








The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, will next week attend a meeting of trade 
ministers in Puerto Vallarta, Mexico. 

Dr Blewett said the informal ministerial talks 
came at a critical time for the Uruguay Round of 
GATT talks. 

“With only eight months until the scheduled 
end of the Round in December, there are a number 
of areas where negotiations are either stalled or not 
moving fast enough for comprehensive agreements 
to be reached on target. 

“Nevertheless, I remain confident that the 
commitment of the international community to the 
liberalisation of world trade will ensure that the 
challenge is met,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said the ministerial meeting would 
give priority attention to these areas of the nego- 
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tiations, including trade in agriculture, intellectual 
property, textiles and safeguards. 

These four subjects were also the sticking 
points which brought the Uruguay Round’s Mid- 
Term Review in December, 1988, to a standstill. 

He said that, as Chairman of the Cairns Group 
of agricultural exporters, he had been asked by the 
Mexican Minister for Trade and Industry, who is 
hosting the meeting, to introduce the discussion on 
agriculture. 

“I will take the opportunity to register the con- 
cerns of many countries that the agriculture nego- 
tiations are not advancing fast enough to meet the 
Round’s agreed timetable of a comprehensive 
agreement by December. 

“There are many areas where the positions of 
the EC and the United States are far apart and 
where a major recommitment by ministers to find 
common ground is needed to reinvigorate the 
negotiations. 

“I will be advancing a program for getting the 
negotiations back on track by the end of July, with 
intensive and detailed negotiations following in the 
September-December period,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said he would also be registering 
with other trade ministers Australian concerns over 
the lack of progress in other areas of the Round, 
such as trade in natural resource-based products, 
services, intellectual property and safeguards, 
where Australia had important interests. 

“T will also take the opportunity to make contact 
with other key trade ministers, including US Trade 
Representative, Carla Hills and EC External 
Affairs and Trade Commissioner, Franz 
Andriessen, together with ministers from the 
Cairns Group,” he said. (See Dr Blewett’s speech, 
p. 182, and outcome of talks, p. 216.) 


Deep concern over Iraqi 
chemical weapon threat 


Statement on April 6 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Australian Government is deeply concerned 
by President Saddam Hussein’s statement of April 
2, in which he threatened to use chemical weapons 
against Israel. 

That concern was conveyed today by senior 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade officials 
to the Iraqi Ambassador, Mr Al-Rawi, who was 
asked to convey it to his government. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans. 


Iraq’s chemical warfare capacity is well docu- 
mented, particularly by the investigations conduc- 
ted by experts in 1984, 1985 and 1987 on behalf of 
the United Nations Secretary-General, which pro- 
duced clear proof that mustard gas and nerve gas 
were used in the Gulf War. An Australian defence 
scientist played a key role in these investigations. 

Subsequently, evidence came to light that Iraq 
had used chemical weapons against its Kurdish 
minority shortly after the ceasefire in the Gulf. 

Australia deplores the threat that this horrific 
chemical warfare capacity may be unleashed on a 
third front. 

It is irresponsible, and counter-productive to 
regional security, to employ this illegal form of 
warfare as a standover tactic. Its only effect can be 
to escalate regional tensions and suspicions. 

Australia was encouraged by the statement of 
Iraqi Foreign Minister, Tariq Aziz, in September, 
1988, that Iraq would abide by all the provisions of 
the 1925 Geneva Protocol, which bans the use of 
chemical weapons, and the Australian Govern- 
ment calls on the Iraqi Government to renew this 
pledge in the interests of regional security. 

Australia is convinced that the only solution to 
the threat to regional and global security presented 
by the growing proliferation of chemical weapons 
in national arsenals is a comprehensive, global 
Chemical Weapons Convention eliminating these 
weapons once and for all. We were encouraged by 
the participation of Iraq in the Government- 
Industry Conference against Chemical Weapons, 
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hosted by Australia last year, and urge the Iraqi 
Government to clearly and publicly renew its com- 
mitment to the implementation of a comprehen- 
sive convention. 

Australia is taking a lead in international efforts 
to bring the Conference on Disarmament’s nego- 
tiations on a convention to a successful, early con- 
clusion, and we are working hard to ensure that the 
completed convention will attract universal 
adherence. 


Outcome of informal 
Mexico trade talks 


Statement on April 22 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 








The main objective of reinjecting a sense of 
urgency into the Gatt Uruguay Round negotiations 
had been achieved by the informal trade ministers’ 
meeting in Mexico, the Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Dr Neal Blewett, said today. 

Dr Blewett said ministers recognised that 
unless substantial progress was made in all 15 areas 
of the Round by July, it would simply not be poss- 
ible to complete the complex negotiations success- 
fully by the December deadline. 

He said ministers had agreed to give clear direc- 
tion to negotiators to agree by July on the frame- 
work for the final detailed phase of negotiations. 

“In agriculture, this is particularly urgent 
because significant differences still remain in pro- 
posals for trade reform,” Dr Blewett said. 

“It is abundantly clear that if this goal is to be 
met in agriculture, the European Community will 
have to substantially improve its proposals, particu- 
larly on market access and export subsidy 
disciplines. 

“There remains a substantial gap between our 
minimum expectations and the European 
Community’s current proposals. 

“This meeting gave the 10 Cairns Group 
countries present and the US the opportunity to 
stress the inadequacies of those proposals. 

“There now is clear recognition that a substan- 
tial result on agriculture is fundamental to the 
Round’s success,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said the meeting also provided the 
opportunity to highlight Australia’s concerns and 
objectives across the broad range of negotiating 
groups, including services, intellectual property 
and subsidies affecting trade in natural resource- 
based products, such as coal. 
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“The question of success hangs very much in 
the balance as we move into this final intensive 
stage of negotiations. 

“I will be making every effort to ensure that the 
pressure is maintained on major trading partners 
and my ministerial counterparts in the coming 
months. 

“Time is very short for us to complete this 
major international undertaking, with an enor- 
mous amount of detailed and very complex work 
still to be done. 

“The stakes in the rapidly changing inter- 
national economic and political environment make 
a successful outcome even more urgent than when 
the Round was launched three-and-a-half years 
ago,” said Dr Blewett. (See pages 214 and 182) 





The Australian Ambassador for the Environment, Sir 
Ninian Stephen. 


Room in Australia for an 
‘environment industry’ 


Statement on April 20 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





Australian technological know-how in the 
“environment industry” has great opportunities in 
many overseas markets, according to the Australian 
Ambassador for the Environment, Sir Ninian 
Stephen. 
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Sir Ninian, who recently returned from the 
Globe ’90 business and environment conference 
and trade fair in Canada, said today that Australian 
technology was in some areas superior to that of 
other developed nations. 

It had been estimated, for example, that the 
North American market for the environmental 
management industry is US $106 billion per 
annum with a possible real growth of 7.5 per cent 
per annum. 

“Australian export opportunities have signifi- 
cant potential to tap this market,” Sir Ninian 
said. 

“Clearly, there are opportunities for Australian 
technologists and their products and processes to 
be marketed internationally in an area of vital and 
growing concern to both governments and busi- 
ness,” Sir Ninian added. 

The Globe ’90 trade fair, which ran 
concurrently with the conference, featured a wide 
variety of international exhibitors, including one 
Australian company. 

“Some of the Australian conference representa- 
tives commented that in a number of segments, we 
could very ably have competed with the technology 
exhibited by other countries,” Sir Ninian said. 

Australia boasts expertise in land management 
techniques, including land reclamation processes, 
reafforestation, control of soil erosion and salinity, 
water reticulation, water purification, waste water 
management, and solar power technology. 

Likewise, replacement technologies for ozone 
depleting substances and Australia’s reputation for 
overcoming the harsh elements of nature could be 
of great benefit to other countries facing similar 
environmental concerns. 

Globe ’90 succeeded in demonstrating the 
value of government-business partnerships in pro- 
moting sustained development, the Ambassador 
said. 

More than 1000 people registered at the confer- 
ence, 600 companies participated in the trade fair, 
while 26 buying missions from the Pacific rim also 
attended. 


“Globe ’90 has been popularly judged as an 
international success,” Sir Ninian said. 


“There has been much to learn and to consider 
in terms of Australia’s interests, and it was encour- 
aging that we were so well represented at the con- 
ference, though not at the trade fair, by a diverse 
representation of interests,” he added. 

Australian participants included those from 
statutory authorities, non-government organis- 
ations, federal government departments and pri- 
vate enterprise. 
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Concern over cuts to 
Lithuania’s supplies 


Statement on April 20 by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke 





The Government is concerned at the actions of the 
Soviet authorities in cutting essential supplies to 
Lithuania. 

These actions are inconsistent with what, in 
fact, is urgently needed now — a genuine dialogue 
between Moscow and Vilnius aimed at achieving a 
negotiated settlement in an atmosphere free of 
tension. 

I have written to President Gorbachev express- 
ing our concern and urging the Soviet Government 
to take early steps towards a negotiated settlement 
on this issue. I am hopeful that his policy of 
perestroika, which has resulted in so many positive 
changes in just a few years on the international 
stage, will also influence the Soviet Government’s 
actions in this matter, and prevent an already deli- 
cate situation from deteriorating. 

Clearly, it carries potentially serious conse- 
quences for the improving international climate. 

Australia has already recognised for many years 
the legal right of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia to 
exist as independent states. Like many other west- 
ern governments, we have refused to accept in 
international law the incorporation of the three 
Baltic States into the Soviet Union in 1940. 

It is the Government’s earnest hope that this 
issue can be handled peacefully, with sensitivity, 
and with respect for human rights. 


Good wishes to the new 
Hungarian Parliament 


Statement on April 9 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today welcomed the successful 
completion of Parliamentary elections in Hungary 
on April 8. 

Senator Evans said that for the first time in 
more than 40 years, Hungarians had gone to the 
polls under a democratic, multi-party system to 
elect the government of their choice. 

Senator Evans congratulated the Hungarian 
people on this historic achievement, and, on behalf 
of the Australian people, wished the new Parlia- 
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Historical newspapers 
for National Library 


ment well with the many important tasks and chal- 
lenges that lay ahead. 

“Australians are conscious of the contribution 
which Hungarian immigrants have made to build- 
ing our own social and economic life. We hope that 
through the further development of commercial, 
social, educational, scientific and technical and 
other links, Australians will, in turn, be able to 
make a meaningful contribution to building 
democracy in Hungary.” 


Forum and educational 
assistance to Vanuatu 


——— 
Statement on April 20 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today handed over cheques 
totalling $355 000 to the Vanuatu Government. 

During his meeting with the Foreign Minister 
of Vanuatu, Mr Donald Kalpokas, Senator Evans 
gave his host a cheque for $300 000 to assist the 
Vanuatu Government to host the 1990 South 
Pacific Forum to be held in Port Vila later this year. 

The funds will purchase vehicles to be used 
during the Forum and are in addition to $200 000 
pledged by Australia to assist with other costs 
associated with the Forum. 

Senator Evans said the contribution to the 
hosting of the Forum was a practical expression of 
Australia’s constructive commitment to Vanuatu 
and the region. 

After the Forum, the vehicles will be used by 
Vanuatu Government departments and agencies. 

At a later meeting, Senator Evans handed a 
cheque for $55 000 to the Minister of Education, 
Mr Sethy Regenvanu. This money will buy new 
printing equipment for the Education Depart- 
ment. It will enable the department to produce text 
books and other educational material for teachers 
and students throughout Vanuatu. 

Senator Evans said this assistance was a small, 
but important part of Australia’s larger contri- 
bution to the development of primary and second- 
ary education in Vanuatu. This was being done 
through the Primary and Secondary Education 
Project (PASEP), the largest single project to be 
undertaken by the Vanuatu Government since 
independence. 

PASEP, a project worth around $20 million, is 
funded jointly by the Australian aid agency, 
AIDAB, the Vanuatu Government and the World 
Bank. 
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Philippines mining industry leader, Mr Henry Brimo 
(centre) with the Philippines Ambassador, Mrs Rora 
Navarro-Tolentino and Director-General of the National 
Library, Mr Warren Horton. 


Philippines mining industry leader, Mr Henry 
Brimo, presented a collection of historical Philip- 
pine newspapers to the National Library of Aus- 
tralia on April 19. 

The presentation was attended by the Ambassa- 
dor to the Philippines, Mrs Rora Navarro 
Tolentino; Cultural Attache, Lilia Bayod; officials 
from the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade; and National Library staff. 

The collection includes a complete set of Eng- 
lish language newspapers from the period of war- 
time occupation by Japanese of the Philippines. 

Mr Brimo went to great lengths to ensure he 
acquired copies daily — including on one occasion 
cycling through a typhoon. He was determined to 
keep records of events as described by the Japanese 
in the newspapers and in his own diaries. 

The 15 bound volumes comprise one full set of 
The Tribune and several other issues published in 
Manila, including The Sunday News, The Daily 
Star and The Star Reporter, from the World War 11 
period. 

The National Library has strong holdings of 
material on the Philippines, Malaysia and Singa- 
pore dating from prior to their respective 
independence. 

Of particular relevance to the study of the Phil- 
ippines are the collections of Otley Beyer on 
anthropology and ethnology, and the Goldenberg 
and Villanueva collections on the history of the 
Philippines under Spanish administration. 
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From left: Mr Brimo with National Library Chief Librarian, South and South-East Asian Collection, Ms Ilse Soegito; 
Principal Librarian, Asian Collection, Ms Mary Sexton and Acting Assistant Secretary, Cultural Relations Branch, 


Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Bill Wise. 


Australia offers marketing 
advice to New Caledonia 





Statement on April 28 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, today announced in 
Noumea that Australia had decided to offer Market 
Advisory Services to New Caledonia to facilitate 
exports from the territory to Australia. 

The assistance to be provided would include 
access to market research and information facili- 
ties, facilitation of trade delegations, use of 
Australia’s International Trade Development 
Centres for display purposes and training 
attachments. 

Such assistance parallels programs offered to 
other Pacific island nations. It will complement a 
range of other measures already taken, aimed at 
developing closer cooperation with New Caledonia 
following the Matignon Accords. 

In this context, Senator Evans noted that Aus- 
tralia already offered developing country 
preferences to indigenously produced products 
from the French Pacific territories. 

“I believe that the offer of Australian Market 
Advisory Services will facilitate current efforts in 
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New Caledonia to promote new economic develop- 
ment and to identify export potential. 

“This is a positive response to France’s desire to 
encourage closer integration of its Pacific terri- 
tories into their regional neighbourhood,” Senator 
Evans said. 

Australia’s offer of access to Market Advisory 
Services is being extended at the same time to 
France’s other Pacific territories, French Polynesia 
and Wallis and Futuna. 


Senator Evans to 
visit Melanesia 





Statement on April 6 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, will make a 10-day visit to 
Melanesia, from April 19. 

The visit, taking in Vanuatu, the Solomon 
Islands, Papua New Guinea and New Caledonia, is 
Senator Evans’s first official visit in the Hawke 
Government’s fourth term, just as his first trip on 
becoming Foreign Minister in September 1988 was 
to the South Pacific. 
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Senator Evans said that a major purpose of the 
tour was to reaffirm his own and the Government’s 
commitment to the South Pacific and the high pol- 
icy priority he and the Government continued to 
attach to the region. 

“It is a valuable opportunity in my new term as 
Minister to renew and consolidate personal 
relationships with the leading figures in Australia’s 
nearest neighbours, and to establish links with 
leaders who have emerged since my visits in 1988 
and 1989,” he said. 

“Personal contact is an essential element of our 
policy of constructive commitment to the region, 
and I intend to lose no opportunity to maintain 
i 

Senator Evans will return to Australia on 
April 28. 


Capri likely to be a 
top export earner 
Statement on April 11 by the Minister for 


Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button 





The Minister for Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce, Senator John Button, said today that the 
Ford Capri was likely to become Australia’s single 
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The latest Ford Capri — “big export earner” for Australia. 
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largest manufactured export earner, with sales of 
between $300 and $400 million a year over the next 
few years. 

Senator Button was speaking after a test drive of 
the Capri around Parliament House today with 
Ford Australia President, Mr Jac Nasser. 

“Shipments of the Capri to North America this 
year are expected to earn well over $200 million, 
ranking it as one of Australia’s top manufactured 
export earners as well as our most exported car. 

“The first full shipment of Capris are due to 
leave Australia in the next few weeks for the giant 
US market, where they will be launched in June 
this year. The cars are already being exported to 
New Zealand. 


“It is expected that the US market will absorb 
about 20 000 Capris this year. 


“In Australia, Ford expects the Capri to make a 
considerable impact on the low volume small sports 
coupe class with annual sales of up to 5000 
cars.” 


Senator Button said Ford had invested over 
$300 million in the Capri project to develop the 
sort of export-oriented industry Australia needs. 


“The project embodies the manufacture in 
Australia of a high technology, high value-added, 
high local content, volume product, most of which 
will be exported to earn much needed foreign 
exchange. 
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“The Capri will also help to further promote 
Australia as a nation capable of making world stan- 
dard sophisticated manufactured goods,” he said. 


Bright outlook for 
Australian tourism 


Statement on April 19 by the Minister for the 
Arts, Tourism and Territories, Mr David Simmons 


The Minister for the Arts, Tourism and Terri- 
tories, Mr David Simmons, is confident of a return 
in the second half of the year to tourism levels in 
excess of the highs of the Bicentennial year. 

Mr Simmons based this prediction on favour- 
able travel figures released today by the Australian 
Bureau of Statistics and the likely impact of the 
Government’s Tourism Recovery Program, 
designed to enhance the domestic and inter- 
national markets. 

The figures indicated an increase of four per 
cent in the number of short-term visitor arrivals in 
January 1990 compared with January 1989. 

“I believe that growth in tourism will continue 
on this strong, positive trend, particularly as the 
effects of the domestic airline problems diminish,” 
Mr Simmons said. 

“Australia remains a highly desirable holiday 
destination, and this image is being reinforced by 
increased promotional activity we are undertaking 
overseas,” Mr Simmons said. 

He said a decline in visitors travelling from the 
US, Canada, Europe and New Zealand was more 
than compensated for by dramatic increases in 
arrivals from Asia. 

The number of arrivals from Taiwan in Jan- 
uary increased by 191 per cent; by 157 per cent 
from China; and by 144 per cent from Hong Kong, 
while arrivals from Singapore increased by 96 per 
cent. 

“Even though these increases were made on a 
small base, they are extremely encouraging, and 
can’t really be attributed to individual factors. I will 
be very interested to see more information as it 
comes to hand about the reasons for the increases, 
as they may help us cultivate these important mar- 
kets,” Mr Simmons said. 

While total short-term arrivals into Australia 
increased by four per cent in January, 1990 com- 
pared with January, 1989. The number of holiday 
makers arriving increased by nine per cent. 


Those arriving in Australia for business pur- 
poses increased by four per cent, and student 
arrivals increased by 20 per cent. These figures 
were moderated by decreases in those arriving for 
conventions (28 per cent down) and people visiting 
relatives (three per cent down). 


White House conference 
on environment change 


Statement on April 12 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, will next week will lead a 10-member del- 
egation to a White House conference on science 
and economics research related to global environ- 
mental change. 

The conference, hosted by President Bush, will 
focus on global change research. 

Global change encompasses such diverse and 
interrelated issues as ozone depletion, greenhouse 
gases, climate change, food security, water supply, 
sea level changes, wetlands, deforestation, 
biodiversity, population change and energy 
demand. 

The aim of the conference is to advance under- 
standing of global change phenomena, to enhance 
international cooperation, and to build the basis for 
future efforts among nations to integrate more fully 
science and economics research in the policy 
process. 

Dr Blewett welcomed President Bush’s initiat- 
ive in hosting the conference and said that Aus- 
tralia — one of 17 invited countries — fully 
supported its objectives. 

“It will give Australia an opportunity to demon- 
strate our commitment to, and the distinctive 
expertise we bring to, international efforts to find 
solutions to global environmental problems. 

Australia, as a southern hemisphere continen- 
tal country, a large part of which lies in the tropics, 
has been concerned to ensure that international 
global change research efforts reflect a balance 
between the two hemispheres, the tropical and 
temperate zones and continental and ocean 
situations. 

Global change will have implications for politi- 
cal, legal, economic, trade, strategic and other 
relations between countries — issues such as trans- 
boundary pollution, environmental regulations 
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and standards and the use of economic and fiscal 
instruments to achieve environmental policy objec- 
tives,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said participating countries had pre- 
pared answers to a questionnaire on scientific and 
economic research activities. 

Australia’s response drew on material provided 
by Commonwealth and State government 
agencies, universities, business and industry and 
conservation groups. Copies of the Australian 
response are available from the Environment Sec- 
tion of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. 


CER review arrangements: 
implementation progress 


Statement on April 27 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, today welcomed the substantial progress 
being made in developing stronger economic and 
trade relations between Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Dr Blewett was commenting on the results of a 
meeting held in Canberra this week of Australian 
and New Zealand officials to assess progress in the 
Closer Economic Relations (CER) Trade 
Agreement. 

“The meeting concluded that work on the 
implementation of the 1988 CER Review arrange- 
ments was proceeding on schedule,” Dr Blewett 
said. 

“The next major result of the CER process will 
be the achievement on July 1, 1990 of full free 
trade in goods across the Tasman, five years ahead 
of the schedule set out in the original CER 
agreement. 

“This is a significant milestone for both 
countries and underlines the basic strength of the 
relationship between Australia and New Zealand. 
The two governments are currently considering 
how best to mark this important occasion,” he 
said. 

Dr Blewett confirmed that Australia and New 
Zealand had in hand all the necessary arrange- 
ments — essentially the removal of tariffs and 
quantitative restrictions to allow full free trade in 
goods on July 1, 1990. 

In addition, both governments would remove 
from July 1, 1990, anti-dumping procedures for 
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goods of Australian or New Zealand origin and 
instead apply each country’s competition laws. 

“Australia and New Zealand are also making 
progress in freeing up trade in services and in har- 
monising business law, quarantine, customs and 
standards. 

“Officials are required to report formally to 
ministers by June 30 on progress in identifying 
areas in which harmonisation of the two countries’ 
business laws is possible; quarantine officials are to 
report on progress in harmonising their adminis- 
trative procedures by July 1. 

“Before December 31, 1990 there are also to be 
major reviews of the Services Protocol and the 1988 
Memorandum of Understanding on Technical 
Barriers to Trade.” 

Dr Blewett said the question of opening up ser- 
vice sectors currently excluded by Australia was 
closely related to Government consideration of the 
micro-economic reform agenda. 

“Progress in developing CER would not have 
been possible without the strong support and the 
advice of the Australian business community, and I 
would like to acknowledge the contribution it has 
made to the success to date,” he said. 

Total trans-Tasman trade has grown at an 
annual average rate of 15 per cent, from about 
$1.97 billion in 1983 to about $4.51 billion in 1989. 
Trade in goods between Australia and New Zea- 
land has grown at a faster rate than Australia’s trade 
with the rest of the world. New Zealand is currently 
about Australia’s fourth largest trading partner. In 
particular, New Zealand remains Australia’s 
second-largest market for manufactured goods. 


Our birth certificate as a 
nation is coming home 


Statement on April 6 by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke 





I am delighted to announce that the British Gov- 
ernment has agreed to make a gift to Australia of an 
original document containing our Australian 
Constitution. 

The document is an original copy of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia Constitution Act — the Brit- 
ish Act of Parliament which was passed in 1900 and 
which brought our nation into existence on Jan- 
uary 1, 1901. 

The document, which has been on loan to Aus- 
tralia since the Bicentenary and is on display in 
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The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, on loan from Britain and on display at Parliament House, 
Canberra. The British Government has agreed to make a gift to Australia of the original document containing 


Australia’s Constitution. 


Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act. 
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Parliament House, is the British Government’s 
own record of the Act. There would be no more 
original version of the Australia Constitution. 

This is the first time that such a gift has been 
made to any country by the British Government, 
and it follows some six years of negotiations by the 
Australian Government. 

Release of the document to Australia will 
require legislation in the British Parliament and 
Mrs Thatcher has informed me that the necessary 
legislative arrangements will be made as soon as 
possible. I expect that the formal transfer will occur 
later this year. 

I wish to express my gratitude, on behalf of the 
Australian people, to the British Government and 
to Mrs Thatcher in particular for making possible 
this unique gift. 

I would also like to thank Mr Alf Morris, MP, 
the chairman of the ANZAC Group of Parliamen- 
tarians at Westminster, who previously introduced 
a Private Member’s Bill into the House of Com- 
mons on this subject. 

I am also appreciative of the efforts of High 
Commissioner, Doug McClelland and his staff in 
London. 

In a very real sense, our birth certificate as a 
nation will be returning home. 
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Concern and regret over 
S. Africa tennis visit plan 


Statement on April 3 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today expressed the 
Government’s strong concern and regret at the 
stated intentions of Davis Cup players Darren 
Cahill, John Fitzgerald and Wally Masur to partici- 
pate in an exhibition doubles tournament in South 
Africa, and called upon them not to play in South 
Africa. 

The three players left Sydney yesterday for 
South Africa. Senator Evans said he had written to 
them today through the Australian Embassy in 
Pretoria, urging them to reconsider their decision 
to play in South Africa, because it would under- 
mine the efforts by all Commonwealth countries to 
maintain the sporting isolation of South Africa 
until fundamental change occurred to the apart- 
heid system. 

He also asked the players to give due weight to 
the wider interests of Australian sportsmen and 
women, particularly in the context of the Mel- 
bourne Olympic bid, before making a final decision 
to play. 

Senator Evans said he understood that Tennis 
Australia had made clear to the three that it 
opposed their participation in tennis matches in 
South Africa. 

The Australian Government adhered to the 
Commonwealth Statement on Apartheid in Sport 
(the Gleneagles Declaration) which was adopted by 
Commonwealth Heads of Government in 1977. 
The statement calls on member countries of the 
Commonwealth to combat vigorously the evil of 
apartheid by withholding any support for, and by 
taking every practical step to discourage contact or 
competition by their nationals with sporting organ- 
isations, teams or sports people from South 
Africa. 

The Government remains firmly convinced 
that sporting sanctions continue to deliver a power- 
ful message to white South Africans of the need for 
fundamental change before normal sport can be 
played in South Africa and international sporting 
contacts with that country renewed. 


Senator Evans said Australia warmly welcomed 
the changes that had occurred in South Africa this 
year, but until the legislative pillars of apartheid 
began to crumble, there would be no change in 
Australia’s firm opposition to sporting contacts 
with South Africa. 
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Aid for victims of 
violence in Natal 


Statement on April 17 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Australia will provide $200 000 to assist victims of 
violence in the South African province of Natal, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced today. 

Funds will be provided under the Special 
Assistance Program for South Africans and 
Namibians (SAPSAN) and disbursed to the dis- 
placed people through the South African Council 
of Churches. 

More than 16 000 people have been displaced 
in recent violent clashes in Natal between sup- 
porters of the Inkatha Movement and the United 
Democratic Front. Hundreds have been killed and 
injured and homes and other property have been 
destroyed. 

Senator Evans called all those involved in viol- 
ence to heed the calls made by Nelson Mandela and 
other leaders to cease attacks upon their fellow 
South Africans. “Violence between various 
elements of the black opposition simply serves the 
ends of those who wish to maintain the apartheid 
system,” he said. 


Judicial Committee 


“Australia warmly welcomes the news that the 
African National Congress and the South African 
Government will meet for the first time in 
Capetown from May 2-4.” 

“I was also heartened to hear that President De 
Klerk has agreed to appoint a Judicial Committee 
of Inquiry into the shooting of a number of 
unarmed black demonstrators in Sebokeng, near 
Johannesburg. 

“This tragic and unnecessary incident once 
again illustrates the need for the South African 
Government to use its full authority to ensure that 
no more deaths occur in incidents involving police 
and security forces. Furthermore, they must ensure 
that the security forces do not work against the 
government’s professed aim of bringing about 
peaceful change. 

“The world is looking to see the opening of a 
dialogue between the government and the oppo- 
sition in South Africa. Australia calls on all sides to 
promote that dialogue by eschewing violence.” 

Australian assistance to displaced people in 
Natal, is part of the overseas aid program adminis- 
tered by the Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 
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Australia offers $1m toward peace fund for Cambodia 


Gj 





The Australian Government donated $1m to the United Nations on April 19, to establish a UN trust fund for the 
Cambodian peace process. The cheque was presented to the UN Secretary-General, Mr Javier Perez de Cuellar (left) 
by the Australian Permanent Representative to the to the UN, Dr Peter Wilenski. 

The Australian contribution is designed to inaugurate the fund, which the Secretary-General may use at his 
discretion to advance the peace process in Cambodia, especially in the period before a final settlement is achieved and 
funds to implement it are voted by the General Assembly. 

Dr Wilenski said he expected the fund would be used, for example, to support the series of fact-finding missions 
needed for detailed UN operational planning, contingency planning and other activities aimed at advancing the 
peace process. It may also be used to help meet those initial start-up costs of a Security Council-mandated UN 
operation for Cambodia, pending its financing by the General Assembly. 

The initiative grew from a proposal by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, at 
last year’s General Assembly, to seek ways to ensure that some of the difficulties and delays encountered in the past 
in financing some UN peacekeeping operations would, in the future, be avoided. 

It expanded to its present form after Senator Evans’s proposal last November for a central UN role (to be 
exercised through a UN transitional authority) within a comprehensive overall Cambodia peace settlement. This 
proposal has been accepted almost universally as the most attractive and workable strategy now on the table. 

In announcing the donation, Senator Evans said the UN Secretary-General was expected to launch an appeal for 
wider contributions to the new fund, following indications from a number of other governments of a willingness to 
contribute generously. 


Australia to provide $5m Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. 

Statement on April 7 by the Minister for Foreign the World Health Organisation (WHO) for health 

Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans delivery and drug advisory programs, key research 
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Australia will provide $5 million for international The grant also includes $1 million for bilateral 
health programs in 1990, the Minister for Foreign and regional AIDS prevention work in South-East 
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Asia, the South Pacific and Indian Ocean Island 
States. 


Improving the health of women and children in 
developing countries is a major aim of the Aus- 
tralian aid program, Senator Evans said, adding 
that the WHO programs included work on safer 
motherhood, tropical diseases, AIDS and other 
fatal illness. 


The funds will support child immunisation ser- 
vices and vaccine development programs, which 
have made remarkable progress over recent 
years. 


“All major child diseases except measles have 
shown definite signs of decline in terms of sickness, 
death and disability among children,” Senator 
Evans said. 


“The services are accorded a high priority by 
both national governments and the international 
community, and we now have a situation where 
almost 90 per cent of children born in the western 
Pacific region have access to immunisation facili- 
ties. Fifteen years ago, immunisation services were 
virtually non-existent in the area.” 


Australian assistance to international health 
organisations is also aimed at combating iodine 
deficiency disorders and diarrhoeal and respiratory 
diseases. The latter — which are the major causes 
of infant and child mortality — cause appalling yet 
mostly preventable deaths. 


Australia’s support for the work carried out by 
international health organisations forms part of the 
Government’s overseas aid program, which is 
administered by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


$1.5m for boat people 
at Indonesian centre 


Statement on April 13 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Australia will provide $1.5 million for urgently 
needed upgrading of the Galang holding centre for 
Indo-Chinese boat people in Indonesia, the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, announced today. 

Senator Evans said the recent dramatic increase 
in arrivals of Indo-Chinese boat people had placed 
a severe strain on the Galang centre, which is the 
largest in Indonesia. 
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“Australia’s contribution, to be channelled 
through the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR), is a further demonstration 
of Australia’s determination to cooperate, particu- 
larly with the countries in the region bearing the 
heavy burden of the boat people, to find a solution 
to this tragic dilemma,” he said. 

“At the Galang centre, thousands of boat 
people are being housed in public buildings which 
are unsuitable for accommodation, and the level of 
sanitation has deteriorated rapidly. 

“As an immediate measure, UNHCR will con- 
struct 40 basic huts to accommodate 2000 people, 
and refurbish nearby sanitary facilities. 

“In the longer term, the camp facilities will be 
upgraded to accommodate around 17 000 instead 
of the current 10 000. The Australian contribution 
will be used for this longer-term upgrading.” 

Australian assistance to UNHCR is adminis- 
tered by the Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB), Australia’s overseas 
aid agency. 


Food aid for Angola 


Statement on April 15 by the Minister for Foreign 


Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Australia will provide $1.5 million for emergency 
drought relief in southern Angola, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. 

The funds will go to the non-government 
organisation, CARE Australia, to provide 2300 
tonnes of white maize (the preferred staple grain) 
for people in Cunene Province. 

“Severe drought conditions, exacerbated by 
destruction of the agriculture system through civil 
unrest, have led to major food shortages in the 
southern Angola provinces of Huila, Namibe and 
Cucene,” Senator Evans said. 

The Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 
estimates that emergency food aid is urgently 
required for more than 2.5 million Angolans. 

“This Australian aid is given in response to an 
appeal for assistance by the Government of Angola 
and the World Food Program, and will help pre- 
vent deaths from malnutrition.” 

Australian emergency assistance to Angola 
forms part of the overseas aid program, adminis- 
tered by the Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 








Mr Tim McDonald 


Former diplomat joins 
University of Sydney 





Statement on April 3 by the University of Sydney 


Mr Tim McDonald, a veteran former diplomat and 
administrator, takes up duties today as the first full- 
time Director of the University of Sydney’s 
Research Institute for Asia and the Pacific 
(RIAP). 

Mr McDonald has served in the Asia Pacific 
region as Australia’s Deputy High Commissioner 
in India, and as High Commissioner in Bangladesh 
and Singapore. More recently, he was Minister and 
Deputy Chief of Mission at the Australian Embassy 
in Washington. 

Mr McDonald has broad administrative experi- 
ence in the diplomatic service and has lectured on 
international affairs at universities here and 
abroad. 

RIAP was established at the University of Syd- 
ney in May 1987 to harness and coordinate its con- 
siderable resources in the fields of Asian and 
Pacific studies. One of its aims is to maintain strong 
links with business, government and the pro- 
fessions in advancing the understanding of the 
complex social, economic and political issues of the 
region. 

In announcing Mr McDonald’s appointment, 
the University of Sydney’s Vice-Chancellor, Pro- 
fessor Don McNicol, said the creation of RIAP was 
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a response to Australia’s need to come to terms with 
its position in the Asia Pacific region. 


“The Institute will play a major role in the cre- 
ation of a body of graduates who are Asia Pacific lit- 
erate, as well as professionally qualified,” Professor 
McNicol said. 

Mr McDonald said he intended to build on the 
foundations already in place at RIAP in order to 
make the Institute a leader in research, teaching 
and information about the region. 

“As a people, Australians have not understood 
the Asia Pacific revolution of our times,” Mr 
McDonald said. 

“We have missed opportunities to participate in 
it, and we have feared rather than embraced its 
potential because we do not know it in the deepest 
sense.” 


Palm Sunday message 


Statement on April 8 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Australian Government has long recognised 
the Palm Sunday rallies as a reflection of the com- 
mitment to peace evident in our community. 

At no other period in recent times has the world 
had the opportunity it does now to attain real and, 
hopefully, lasting peace. The Australian Govern- 
ment has followed the momentous changes taking 
place, particularly in the Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe, with acute interest and welcomes the 
resultant lessening of international tensions. These 
changes have already enhanced global security and 
promise breakthroughs on a range of important 
arms control and disarmament issues. 

Against this background, the Government has 
continued to play a vigorous and credible role in 
the advancement of global peace and security and 
in the promotion of international cooperation, par- 
ticularly in our region. We have also sought to fos- 
ter community awareness of peace and security 
issues. 

Some of the more important achievements of 
the past year include: 

e the successful convening of a major government- 
industry international conference on chemical 
weapons in Canberra last year, which resulted in 
the first collective statement by the world’s 
chemical industry committing itself to assist gov- 
ernments to bring about a total ban on the use of 
chemical weapons for all time; 
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e the considerable ongoing efforts to bring about a 
peaceful settlement in Cambodia; 

e continuing strong support for the international 
nuclear non-proliferation regime, including con- 
structive participation in the preparations for this 
year’s Review Conference of the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons; 

e regular consultation on disarmament issues with 
community groups, in particular the National 
Consultative Committee for Peace and 
Disarmament; 

e the active encouragement of the major powers, 
through close and productive dialogue, to agree 
on radical, stabilised cuts in nuclear weapons; 
and 

e the United Nations General Assembly endorse- 
ment of the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone. 

The achievement and consolidation of peace 
and security is central to Australia’s national inter- 
est and, as such, is at the forefront of our foreign 
policy. 


New High Commissioner 
appointed in Zimbabwe 





Statement on April 4 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Joe Thwaites as High Commissioner in 
Zimbabwe. Mr Thwaites succeeds Mr Philip Peters 
who has been High Commissioner since 1988. 

Senator Evans said Zimbabwe played an 
important role as a front line state in opposing 
South Africa’s policy of apartheid and in nego- 
tiations designed to bring peace, stability and econ- 
omic progress to the region. Zimbabwe had taken a 
leading stand over many years in the meetings of 
the Commonwealth Foreign Ministers on 
Southern Africa (CFMSA) and at Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meetings (CHOGMS) 

Australia had increased aid to the southern 
African region in recent years and remained com- 
mitted tc providing development assistance to 
Zimbabwe and other members of the southern 
African Development Coordination Conference. 
Trade links between the two countries have 
expanded significantly over recent years. 

Senator Evans said the commercial relationship 
would continue to receive high priority. 


Mr Thwaites joined the Department of Foreign 
Affairs in 1976 and has served in India and at the 
UN in New York. Most recently he has been Assist- 
ant Secretary in the Americas Branch of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

He will take up his appointment in Harare this 
month. 


Mario Borg appointed as 
Honorary Consul, Tahiti 





Statement on April 9 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the establish- 
ment of an Australian Consulate in Papeete, 
Tahiti, and the appointment of Mr Mario Borg as 
Honorary Consul. 

This follows the Government’s recent decision 
to appoint honorary consuls in cities overseas 
where there is a need for consular services, but no 
resident Australian representation. 

Mr Borg is an Australian citizen who has lived 
for nearly two years in Tahiti, where he is the 
Qantas Manager for French Polynesia. 

Mr Borg speaks six languages, is a graduate in 
Business Studies (marketing), and has held a num- 
ber of senior positions with Qantas. He has lived 
and worked in London, Paris, Rome, Cairo, 
Manila, Sydney and Melbourne. 

“Establishing this consulate will add to the 
number of places where Australian citizens can 
receive a range of consular assistance overseas. Mr 
Borg’s situation as Qantas Manager places him ina 
position to deal effectively with consular issues that 
may arise in French Polynesia,” Senator Evans 
said. 

Australia’s honorary consuls, under the direc- 
tion of a supervising mission — in this case 
Noumea — provide consular welfare and protec- 
tion assistance to Australian citizens; accept pass- 
port applications forwarding to the supervising 
mission; and can provide the Proof of Identity Dec- 
laration for passport applications, subject to usual 
criteria for the provision of this declaration. They 
also assist in furthering Australia’s commercial, 
cultural, scientific and technological interests. 

Honorary consuls have already been appointed 
in Lae in Papua New Guinea; Managua in 
Nicaragua; Barcelona in Spain; Bogota in 
Colombia; Sao Paulo in Brazil; and Boston in USA. 
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The Australian Consulate in Papeete will operate 
from the following address: 
Qantas 
Vaima Centre 
Papeete Tahiti 
Postal Address: 
BP 1695 
Papeete 
Tahiti 
Telephone: (689) 438838 
Fax: (689) 410519 


Michael Mann is new 
Ambassador in Laos 
iaeia a a a a 
Statement on April 28 by the Minister for Trade 


Negotiations and Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Minister for Trade Negotiations and Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal 
Blewett, today announced the appointment of Mr 
Michael Mann as Ambassador in Laos. He succeeds 
Mr Philip Jackson, who has been Ambassador since 
1987. 

Australia values its relationship with Laos and 
looks forward to the continuing development of 
friendly and cooperative relations with Laos, both 
bilaterally and within the framework of Australia’s 
active involvement with the Indo-China region. 

Australia’s bilateral assistance to Laos is a major 
element of the relationship. Assistance has 
increased steadily over recent years to the point 
where Australia is one of the four main donors to 
Laos. Assistance in 1989-90 will amount to some 
$6.8 million. 

A key feature of Australia’s continuing assist- 
ance will be the construction of a bridge across the 
Mekong River between Laos and Thailand. 

When completed, the bridge will enhance com- 
munication and provide important benefits to Laos 
and to the region generally. 

Trade between Australia and Laos is limited, 
but it is to be hoped that the implementation of 
economic liberalisation policies in Laos and that 
country’s evident desire to broaden contacts with 
western countries, will open up new opportunities 
for Australia’s trade and investment. 

Mr Mann joined the then Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs in 1966 and has served in Japan, 
Cambodia, Italy, China, Indonesia, Thailand and 
France. Most recently, he has been Assistant Sec- 
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retary in charge of the Personnel and General Ser- 
vices Branch in the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade in Canberra. 

He will take up his appointment this month. 





Mr Frank Murray, new High Commissioner in Malaysia. 


Frank Murray is new High 
Commissioner in Malaysia 


ees a 
Statement on April 22 by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, today announced the 
appointment of Mr Frank Murray as High Com- 
missioner in Malaysia. Mr Murray succeeds Mr 
Cavan Hogue who has been High Commissioner 
since 1987. 

Australia and Malaysia have a common interest 
in the stability and economic development of the 
Asia Pacific region. 

Both share a long history of active and cooper- 
ative relations in a wide range of activities, includ- 
ing defence, trade and investment, education, 
health, narcotics control, refugee resettlement and 
aviation. 

The Malaysian economy has shown resilience 
and a steady growth rate, with a rapidly expanding 
and diversifying manufacturing sector. Foreign 
investment is surging. 
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Our bilateral trade was valued at $1.4 billion in 
1988-89. Both countries have expressed a keen 
interest in increasing trade and investment links 
further, as well as continuing their cooperation on 
multilateral trade issues in the Cairns Group. 

Mr Murray joined the then Department of 
External Affairs in 1954 and has served in Singa- 
pore, the Netherlands, New York, London and 
Cairo, where he was Ambassador to Egypt, and the 
Sudan from 1981-1984. Most recently, he has been 
First Assistant Secretary in the Corporate Manage- 
ment Division of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. 

He will take up his appointment in May 
1990. 


Travel advice: Nepal 


Statement on April 7 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
advises that because of the current unsettled situa- 
tion in Nepal, particularly in the capital, 
Kathmandu, Australian citizens should consider 
deferring plans to travel to Nepal unless absolutely 
essential. | 

Australians intending to travel to Nepal can 
obtain advice from the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade in Canberra (tel: 06-2613305) or 
the Departments regional offices in capital 
cities. 


Advice against travel 
to Nepal is lifted 


Statement on April 10 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade said 
today that in the light of the improved security sit- 
uation in Kathmandu and the resumption of sched- 
uled air services, it had decided to lift its advice 
against travel to Nepal. 

The Department said it would continue to keep 
the situation under review. 
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Travel advice: Philippines 


Statement on April 26 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade has 
reviewed the security situation for Australian 
travellers to the Philippines and provides the fol- 
lowing guidelines for their use: 

Visitors to the Philippines should be aware that 
there is a continuous risk of criminal or politically 
motivated violence. 

Travel should be limited to recognised tourist 
destinations wherever possible. Travellers are also 
advised to avoid United States facilities and instal- 
lations or their environs unless absolutely 
necessary. 

Travellers are further advised that all land 
travel should be restricted to national highway: 
where possible and night-time travel should defi. 
nitely be avoided. 

Certain political organisations in the Philip. 
pines have been declared illegal by the Govern: 
ment of the Philippines. These include the 
Communist Party of the Philippines, the Nationa 
Democratic Front and the New People’s Army. 

Any foreigner making contact with these in ; 
way which could be construed by the Governmen 
of the Philippines as aiding, abetting or providin; 
comfort to these organisations, is liable to arres 
and prosecution under Philippines Law. Mor 
specific advice on current travel precautions ma’ 
be obtained from the Australian Embassy il 
Manila. 


Travel advice: Colombia 


snc countenance 
Statement on April 26 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trad 
advises that the security situation in Colombia 
unstable. 

Australians intending to travel to Colomb: 
may obtain advice from the Department of Foreig 
Affairs and Trade in Canberra — tel: (06) 261 33C 
and from the Department’s Regional Offices i 
State capitals. 
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ENERGY POLICY AND SUSTAINABLE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Australia’s policies on energy, with special reference to coal 
trade, the Uruguay Round and how these issues fit in with 
sustainable development as the national direction on the 
environment, formed the themes of major speeches pub- 
lished in this May edition of The Monthly Record. Coal con- 
ferences in early May, held at the Gold Coast, Queensland, 
heard addresses by the Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr 
Neal Blewett (page 234) and the Minister for Resources, Mr 
Alan Griffiths (page 239), while the Australian Ambassador 
for the Environment, Sir Ninian Stephen spoke to the Aus- 
tralian Mining Industry Conference in Canberra on “green- 
ing and growing in the Australian minerals industry” (page 
243). An agreement between Australia and Indonesia to 
expand bilateral cooperation on tropical forestry was signed 
between Mr Griffiths and the Indonesian Minister for For- 
estry, Mr Hasjrul Harahap. Mr Griffith’s welcoming speech 
praised Indonesia’s five-point plan for sustainable develop- 
ment (page 250). The Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating’s address 
to the OECD Ministerial Council meeting in Paris stressed 
the urgency of successful completion of the Uruguay Round 
(page 252). A summation by the Australian observer del- 
egation to the 46th session of the Commission on Human 
Rights, appears (page 254). Federal Parliamentary questions 
and answers yielded 48 pages of material (pages 259 to 
307). 
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Impact on coal trade of 
international relations 





Address by the Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, to the Australian Coal Conference, Gold Coast, 
Queensland, on May 3 
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I am very pleased to be invited to take part 
in the Australian Coal Conference and to 
address this session on international 
relations and their impact on world coal 
trade. 

In fact, this occasion is timely for two 
reasons: 

First, and most important, it allows me 
to meet some of the key players in the 
Australian coal industry and to convey to 
them my determination to continue the 
excellent work undertaken by Michael 
Duffy in attempting to alleviate the con- 
siderable difficulties confronting export 
activities in this vital trade area. 

Second, it gives me the opportunity to 
report to you on latest developments in 
the Uruguay Round negotiations, specifi- 
cally as they relate to natural resource- 
based products, including coal. 

As many of you will be aware, I was 
despatched to an informal meeting of 
trade ministers in Puerto Vallarta, Mex- 
ico, to review progress in the Round 
within days of having been appointed as 
Australia’s Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations — training through immediate 
immersion — the sink-or-swim thesis! 

And it soon became very clear to me 
that although these informal meetings 
were held fairly regularly, this one was 
crucial given that the Round is due to be 
completed in December this year. 

I knew that while the language of 
trade negotiations and the GATT is often 
vague, arcane and riddled with acronyms, 
the importance to the world economy of a 
successful outcome to this ambitious 
package of trade negotiations known as 
the Uruguay Round is unambiguous. 

In the words of a recent editorial on 
“why GATT still matters”, published in 
the widely respected London newspaper, 
The Financial Times: 


“as an institution the GATT may be 


a mere shadow of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) or the World 
Bank; as an agreement it has sup- 
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ported the progressive integration of 
the world economy upon which west- 
ern prosperity has been built.” 


I cannot over-emphasise that a suc- 
cessful outcome of the Uruguay Round 
and the consequential strengthening of 
international trade rules is critical to a 
continuation of the process described by 
The Financial Times. 

And recent dramatic developments in 
eastern Europe, the fast approaching 
“one Europe”, 1992 deadline and the new 
US-Canada Free Trade Agreement, all 
serve to reinforce rather than weaken the 
need for a “big” result in the Uruguay 
Round. 

Turning then to the Mexico meeting 
— was it a success? I believe the answer is, 
yes. 

While it is true that no firm agree- 
ments were reached on the broad list of 
specific issues under negotiation in the 
Round, this would have been an 
unrealistic goal given the current state of 
play, and the informal nature of the 
Puerto Vallarta meeting. 

But the Mexico meeting did succeed 
in getting the Round back on track by 
injecting into the negotiating process a 
collective sense of urgency at a senior pol- 
itical level. The vast majority of ministers 
accepted that there was an enormous 
amount of work to be done between now 


and the end of the year if the Round was 
to make genuine achievements on target. 
A broad consensus emerged that, by July, 
the elements of a package covering all 
areas included in the Round should be 
defined and then be used as the basis for 
the final phase of negotiations. 

I must say that, at a more personal 
level, I was impressed with the positive 
attitude of ministers attending the meet- 
ing and the focus on tangible issues of 
great relevance to world trade. 

Certainly, there was no attempt to 
resile from the ambitious objectives for 
the Round set over three years ago at 
Punte del Este in Uruguay. 

Media coverage of Australia’s 
interests in the Uruguay Round largely is 
directed at agriculture and, in particular, 
our role as the initiator and chair of the 
Cairns group of fair traders. This is 
understandable, given the importance of 
agriculture in Australia’s trade, and the 
plethora of protectionist measures faced 
by our agricultural exporters. 

Nevertheless, the Government, from 
the outset of the Uruguay Round, has 
been committed to actively pursuing our 
economic interests in all areas under 
negotiation. We are, for example, taking a 
central role in the negotiations on trade in 
services and intellectual property, reflect- 
ing the increasing importance of these 
so-called new areas to our trade 
performance. 

And, of most direct interest to partici- 
pants in this conference, the Government 
has strenuously sought to tackle the pro- 
tectionism and subsidisation which pre- 
vents our highly efficient coal exporting 
industry from maximising its potential. 

As you know, the adverse impact of 
protectionism and subsidies on world coal 
trade had been paid scant attention at the 
international level until recent years. 
However, Australia has been at the fore- 
front in taking the initiative to have these 
problems dealt with both bilaterally and 
in global forums, particularly the GATT. 

Clearly, Australia — with coal as its 
single most important commodity export 
— has, more than any other country, a 
vital interest not only in ensuring that the 
channels for world coal trade remain 
open, but also in striving to break down 
the barriers which prohibit a more stable 
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global trading environment for this key 
energy product. 

I do not need to remind you of the 
threat to a stable market posed by the 
imposition of new, and even higher levels 
of protectionism in coal and its conse- 
quent distortions in world trade. 

Indeed, in some of our potential mar- 
kets, the effective rate of protection for 
coal is of the same order of magnitude as 
for agriculture, which, of course, has 
attracted far more widespread criticism. 

Protectionism, wherever and when- 
ever it occurs, acts to depress world prices. 
It stifles demand and imposes substantial 
costs on industries and consumers within 
the protecting country. 

In response to declining 
competitiveness, some EC countries and 
Japan provide massive assistance to dom- 
estic coal producers, further intensifying 
downward pressures on world prices and 
affecting international consumption 
patterns. 


Cost of subsidies 


Recent studies have highlighted starkly 
the extent of coal protectionism and its 
impact on trade. Subsidised hard coal pro- 
duction, especially in a number of Euro- 
pean countries and Japan, is equivalent to 
about 70 per cent of world seaborne trade 
in this product. 

These subsidies translate into billions 
of dollars a year in lost export opportun- 
ities for efficient coal producers such as 
Australia. 

We estimate that in 1986 and in 1987 
the combined costs of coal subsidies in a 
number of European countries and Japan 
exceeded the total value of world coal 
trade. We know that in protected Euro- 
pean markets, total coal demand declined 
by about five per cent in the last decade, 
compared to an increase of 80 per cent in 
the rest of Europe. And it is estimated that 
coal demand in protected Europe will 
grow over the next decade by only 16 per 
cent, compared with an increase of 
around 100 per cent in the rest of 
Europe. 

The Australian Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Resource Economics (ABARE), 
which has just completed a major study of 
coal support measures in key overseas 
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countries, found that if protection was 
removed altogether, world trade in steam- 
ing coal could increase by up to 20 per 
cent, and world prices for steaming coal 
by around six per cent. Gains for coking 
coal would be more modest but still sig- 
nificant with a seven per cent expansion 
in world trade and a rise in prices of 
around four per cent. 

In the same study, ABARE has esti- 
mated that Australia would benefit by as 
much as $2.6 billion a year by the removal 
of these trade barriers. 

Realistically, of course, removal of all 
barriers is not feasible. But ABARE also 
estimates that significant gains for world 
trade and price improvements could be 
achieved from only the partial removal of 
protection. 

And it is this goal which we must vig- 
orously pursue together. 

We know that the protective policies 
pursued by governments are often justi- 
fied on grounds of security of supply, on 
the need to maintain employment in 
regional areas or to allow local operations 
to become, over time, more competitive 
with imports. 


Validity questionable 


These same, tired old arguments con- 
tinue to be trotted out by those advocating 
protectionist coal policies — arguments 
which prove to be fundamentally flawed 
on closer scrutiny. 

A recent article in Agriculture and 
Resources Quarterly, states that while 
these arguments are commonly used in 
support of coal subsidies, their validity is 
questionable, but that this is disguised by 
the lack of transparency of the protection- 
ist devices. 

I quote: 

“The sourcing of assistance funds is 
highly diffused, in contrast to the 
highly concentrated regional and 
social effects of dismantling the coal 
industry. 

The full economic cost of maintain- 
ing a subsidised coal industry is likely 
to be significant. The policy insulates 
domestic producers and consumers 
from changes in world market prices 
and leads to a misallocation of 
resources in the economy. Resources 
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will be directed toward the coal 
industry from less highly supported 
activities where they would be used 
more productively. The resource 
transfers will reduce growth and 
employment opportunities in other 
sectors.” 


It is clear that protecting high cost 
indigenous coal industries is likely to lead 
to significant economic costs for the 
country imposing the protection, a large 
part of the burden of which falls on tax- 
payers and consumers. 

It was they, for example, who paid 
either directly or indirectly for the $12 
billion in official subsidies to the EC coal 
sector — the second largest recipient of 
direct member state subsidies — in 
1986. 

Consider for a moment that while 
these protectionist policies have forced 
efficient and competitive coal producers 
like Australia and Canada to scale down 
production, jobs and industry investment, 
it is estimated that the level of annual sub- 
sidies paid per coal miner in protected EC 
countries is around US$25 000. 

It is a tragedy that some efficient anc 
competitive Australian mines have had tc 
close, while foreign mines, lagging 
behind Australia’s productivity by a facto: 
of about 10, remain open behind thei 
protective barriers. 

While we acknowledge that Japan an 
some European countries are making sig 
nificant progress in winding down thei 
inefficient and uncompetitive domesti 
coal industries, there remains a need fo 
ongoing commitment to this process, an 
for a much accelerated pace of reform. 

The problems caused by government 
regulated support of the coal industry i: 
West Germany have recently been th 
subject of a comprehensive report by th 
Centre for International Economic 
(CIE) at the initiative of the Australia 
Mining Industry Council (AMIC), an 
while not wishing to unduly or unfair! 
single out one country against another, 
does provide an excellent “case study”. 

Bruce Jacques, writing in Australia 
Business (April 25, 1990), says that Ge 
man coal must be just about the most sul 
sidised industry in the world — a glarin 
anomaly for a country which depends s 
heavily on trade for its economic success 


In his article, Coal fires up the protec- 
tionist debate, he quotes Sir Bruce Watson, 
chairman of Australia’s MIM Holdings, 
putting the problem as simply as this: 


“Tt is difficult for countries like Aus- 
tralia to maintain interest in doing 
business on an uneven playing field 
with continued restrictions of access 
to its rural and mineral products. It is 
increasingly frustrating for Australia 
which, to use an Australian example, 
knows it has good horses in the 
stables, but parts of the world deny it 
access to the racetrack.” 


West Germany’s coal industry is only 
a very small part of the West German 
economy, accounting for about one per 
cent of gross domestic product and 0.6 per 
cent of local employment. Yet Germany 
is one of Europe’s largest producers and 
consumers of coal. 

It is also Europe’s highest cost coal 
producer and becoming moreso. 


Because of protection arrangements 
stipulating specified tonnages of domestic 
coal to be used in electricity generation 
and steel production, domestic pro- 
duction accounts for over 95 per cent of 
West German coal consumption. 

With very high subsidies, a large econ- 
omy and a low import share of domestic 
sales, West Germany is a large potential 
importer of coal. 

In 1987, German coal producers 
received DM295 for each tonne of dom- 
estic coal produced. But a tonne of 
imported coal could be purchased for 
only DM 79. The difference, DM 216, is 
the excess price the West German econ- 
omy paid for every tonne of domestic coal 
it purchased. 

That is, if instead of producing the 
coal itself, Germany had imported the 
coal, it could have saved as much as DM 
216 for every tonne used. This is quite 
extraordinary when one considers that 
the total cost of this protection was about 
double the value of Australia’s global 
exports of coal in that same year. 

The CIE-AMIC study reveals that if 
all supports were removed and domestic 
coal was entirely displaced by imports, the 
net gain to the German economy would 
be an improvement in national income of 
DM 38 billion ($26.5 billion) annually. 
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This would mean an additional 
income of DM 1400 (or $976) per Ger- 
man household. Of even more import- 
ance, the study found that there would be 
a net boost to employment of 157 000 
jobs, even after allowing for the loss of 
jobs in German coal production. 

Why is it then that such apparently 
self-defeating approaches to coal pro- 
duction are pursued? In Germany, the 
hard coal industry is regionally concen- 
trated and isolated. The lack of alternative 
employment opportunities in the 
immediate vicinity has been advanced asa 
reason why any changes would need to be 
made gradually, if at all. 

Australia does have some sympathy 
with the problems of workforce dislo- 
cation, but this appreciation is severely 
tempered by the pain we ourselves have 
suffered as a result of confronting the 
need to restructure our own coal industry 
in recent years. 

Nevertheless, we accept that if 
reforms are to be achievable, they need to 
be implemented at a measured pace to 
allow necessary labour retraining and 
other adjustments to occur. 

What is essential, however, is a firm 
and early commitment to facilitate rather 
than postpone reform. 

And within Germany, and other high- 
cost coal producing countries, there 
appears to be a growing recognition of the 
costs imposed by coal industry assistance 
on other key industries. 


Long-term future 


The Australian Government will give 
detailed consideration to the recent report 
of the Mikat Commission, established by 
the West German Government late last 
year to advise on the long-term future of 
the coal industry. However, at first 
glance, the thrust of the recommen- 
dations for only a modest reduction in 
production of subsidised German coal to 
2005, is puzzling. 

An important additional consider- 
ation will be the impact of developments 
in East Germany. The rapidity of the 
changes, both political and economic, 
makes any firm assessment precarious at 
this stage, but, in our view, the German 
reunification process should, on balance, 
help to underline the need for faster 
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reforms of the German coal industry 
rather than assist those resisting changes. 

I should like briefly to deal with the 
spurious claim used by many countries to 
justify the massive level of their subsidies 
on coal that they need to maintain near 
self-sufficiency in this commodity for 
security of supply reasons. 

Self sufficiency is not the only, nor 
indeed, the most effective method of 
ensuring security of energy supply. 

Many studies point out that stock- 
holders may be a much cheaper method 
of ensuring energy security. Further, 
security of supply is clearly enhanced by 
reducing impediments to trade and 
thereby cutting costs and improving 
supply stability for end-users. 

The current GATT negotiations pro- 
vide appropriate scope for both coal 
importing countries and coal exporting 
countries to identify areas of mutual 
interest and areas of commitments which 
could ameliorate these concerns while 
meeting the aspirations of coal exporting 
countries. 

Also, Germany and the major coal 
exporters, the US, Canada and Australia, 
are members of the International Energy 
Agency, from which certain collective 
obligations and rights flow. 


Leading role 


Returning to the Uruguay Round and the 
approach we have been pursuing with 
respect to coal, I believe it is fair to say 
that the Australian Government has 
played a leading role in the natural 
resource-based products group covering 
all mining and energy products, includ- 
ing coal. 

In establishing the negotiating cli- 
mate, Australia has sought to have more 
generally accepted that the costs of coal 
subsidies and other supports to consumers 
and taxpayers in some countries are mass- 
ive, and that these arrangements are now 
seriously jeopardising world hard coal 
trade opportunities. 

Furthermore, we have been conscious 
of the danger that the adverse effects of 
existing distortions on coal trade may not 
only continue, but could be repeated in 
other countries, unless tighter rules con- 
cerning production subsidies and other 
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protections are negotiated in the Urugua 
Round. 

We are also driven by a sense c 
urgency, knowing that if we miss thi 
opportunity, the next round of multilat 
eral trade negotiations is unlikely to com 
mence before the end of this century. W 
have sought to convey this urgency t 
other coal exporters and to encourage 
collective effort by coal exportin 
countries to have the trade distorting pol 
cies of subsidising countries phased ou 
and more liberalised and open marke' 
secured. 

To date, our efforts, frankly, have nc 
been as successful as we would hav 
hoped. A number of exporters seem | 
take what is in our view an unduly opt 
mistic approach, believing that 
reduction in coal trade protectionism wi 
inevitably occur come what may. 

We do not believe Australia can, í 
should, take such a relaxed approach. 

Early in the negotiations, Austral 
proposed that coal should form part | 
broader resources trade negotiatio! 
aimed at achieving the phased elimi: 
ation over 10 years of all tariffs and no: 
tariff measures, including trade distortir 
subsidies. Such a process would have bee 
complemented by tighter rules on the u 
of production subsidies. 

Regrettably, it is now apparent th 
there will be insufficient time and cor 
mitment among other participants to co 
clude such a comprehensive outcor 
covering resources trade in general. 

But there is a significant and welcor 
development: The EC has recent 
announced it is prepared to negotiate | 
energy issues, including coal subsi 
matters in the Natural Resource-Bas 
Products Group during the Urugu 
Round — an offer we will, of course, 
taking up. 

The Australian Government will cc 
tinue to stress that firm commitments 
coal subsidising countries to reduce do: 
estic support measures within agre 
time frames, and to liberalise coal impr 
opportunities, would be a major cont 
bution to the overall success of t 
Uruguay Round. 

We will continue to seek improv 
rules and disciplines on the use of cı 
production subsidies to strengthen t 


multilateral trading system and to provide 
more predictable trading conditions for 
coal exporters as well as greater certainty 
of market opportunities in evaluating 
future investment decisions. 

At the Mexico meeting, we 
re-emphasised the importance of coal for 
Australia, and made it clear that the out- 
come on coal and resources trade in gen- 
eral will have a major influence on 
Australia’s ability to contribute to broader 
trade liberalising efforts in the Uruguay 
Round. 

But it is, of course, not only govern- 
ments which shape the multilateral 
agenda and the relative importance of 
issues in trade negotiations. 

The coal industry has a key role to 
play in raising the level of awareness 
about the problems of barriers and distor- 
tions in world coal trade. It is only 
through the collective efforts of both gov- 
ernment and industry, in concert with 
other like-minded countries, that these 
vital issues will be given the attention they 
deserve. 

The support given to the Government 
by the Australian coal industry has been 
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Address on May 3 by the Minister for Resources, Mr Alan 
Griffiths, to the Australian Coal Trade and Technology 
Committee conference on International Cooperation in 
Coal Power Towards 2000, held on the Gold Coast, 
Queensland 








Thankyou for your welcome here today 
and for inviting me to deliver the keynote 
address to your conference. 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to have 
the opportunity to address such an 
important and diverse gathering of 
experts vitally interested in the coal 
power needs of the Asia Pacific region. 

It is one of my first public tasks in the 
new Hawke ministry, and I look forward 
to working with a wide spectrum of our 
important resources industries to address 
the economic trade and technological 
challenges ahead. 

Many of you will have attended the 
Australian Coal Conference which has 
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invaluable, and, for our part, we will con- 
tinue the process of close consultation 
with you as the critical stage of the nego- 
tiations approaches. 


The stakes in the Uruguay Round 
negotiations are high. Their degree of 
success will greatly influence the nature 
and strength of the multilateral trading 
system into the 21st century. 


For coal, the benefits of a successful 
outcome for both importing and export- 
ing countries are potentially large, but 
remain uncertain. 


Nevertheless, the significance of coal 
to our national interest gives us no choice 
but to give the highest priority to our 
efforts in this area during the Uruguay 
Round. 


The time has well and truly come for 
the unfair trade impediments placed in 
the way of efficient coal exporting 
countries to be removed. 


You have my word that the Federal 
Government will do all that it can, both 
within and without the Uruguay Round, 
to put Australia’s coal export trade on a 
much freer and fairer footing. 





The Minister for Resources, Mr Alan Griffiths. 
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preceded the ACTT conference here on 
the Gold Coast. My colleague, the Hon 
John Kerin MP, Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy, outlined to that 
conference the Government’s policy 
agenda for coal in the years ahead. Today, 
I am pleased to follow up on the specific 
topic of cooperation in coal power 
towards 2000, because it is clearly new 
coal power generation which offers the 
greatest potential growth for our coal 
exports and significant opportunities for 
Australian industry to export skills and 
technology. 

On behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment, I would like to welcome to Aus- 
tralia the distinguished speakers and 
panel members who are here today from 
Japan, the US, Malaysia, Vietnam, Indo- 
nesia, Thailand, the People’s Republic of 
China and the Philippines. 


Key role 


As one of the world’s largest industrial- 
ised countries, Japan will obviously play a 
key role in the development of the region, 
and I warmly welcome Mr Kadota (Chair- 
man of the Japanese Committee for 
Pacific Coal Flow) and his colleagues to 
the conference. I am sure their contri- 
bution will be most valuable. 

The speakers and delegates from the 
developing countries of the region are key 
people in the decision-making process 
and this conference gives them the oppor- 
tunity to explain their power plans and 
requirements and explain how other 
countries can help to bring these to fru- 
ition. Other members of the audience will 
hopefully provide some of the solutions to 
these problems. 

The World Bank, for its part, will par- 
ticipate in the financing of projects. We 
hope that the World Bank will recognise 
the capability that exists in Australia and 
that it will ensure that specifications and 
requirements for future projects cater for 
the sort of technology Australia can pro- 
vide. And let me say that I hope it won’t be 
too long before Australia is successful in 
showing what we can do in terms of a 
major power construction project 
overseas. 

The Asia Pacific region offers signifi- 
cant potential for further economic 
growth. Any failure to install the necess- 


ary power generation requirements — 
which could be a staggering total of as 
much as 200gw by the year 2000 — will 
prevent the region from developing to 
anywhere near its full potential. I don’t 
think you will be surprised if I say that, 
from Australia’s standpoint, as the world’s 
largest coal exporter, we would hope that 
much of this power generation capacity 
will be coal-fired. 

Australia is vitally concerned to play 
its part in contributing to the economic 
and power developments of the region. 

In Australia, we have abundant coal 
resources and are seen by some as merely 
a coal supplier. But we also have a long 
history in the use of coal, and we have 
developed a range of experience and skills 
in this area. We are keen to utilise these 
skills to assist countries in the region. 

It is a considerable achievement for 
Australia to have developed more large- 
scale power generation capacity over the 
decade or so following the second oil 
crisis than any other country in the world. 
We certainly have the experience and 
capability in Australia to put together an 
efficient and competitive power package, 
one that covers all aspects of design, con- 
struction and operation of a power 
station. We can also help in the provision 
of advice and expertise in the mining and 
handling of coal if countries wish to 
develop their own indigenous resources. 

In the last few years, our industry has 
become active in pursuing power station 
opportunities. Some countries in the 
region have expressed interest in coal 
supply, coal handling, and power gener- 
ation technology as combined packages. 
Australian companies are sensitive to the 
needs of consumers and can put together 
appropriate packages to meet individual 
needs. 

Our experience is not confined to 
black coal. We do, of course, also have 
power stations which burn brown coal. 
These require different design specifi- 
cations for the boilers (because of the high 
moisture content) and also require tech- 
nology to deal with problems such as foul- 
ing and corrosion. I was pleased to learn 
that Australian interests are actively 
engaged in promoting our expertise in 
brown coal mining and utilisation in the 
region. 
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We welcome visits by potential buyers 
to view our achievements in efficient coal 
utilisation and clean burning technology, 
as well as our coal mining systems. 

Over the last few years, there has been 
a very pleasing trend in Australia towards 
greater cooperation between industry and 
government, and within industry itself to 
make the best of the opportunities avail- 
able for export in the coal mining and 
power station equipment and services 
areas. 

Let me refer briefly to some of these 
developments. 

The Australian Coal Trade and Tech- 
nology Committee (ACTT) was estab- 
lished in September 1988 by the 
Australian industry, in recognition of the 
need to provide a more coordinated and 
cohesive approach to Australian coal 
trade and technology. 

It provides a forum for bringing 
together coal suppliers and users in Aus- 
tralia interested in exchanging views and 
developing better coordinated 
approaches to activities in the region. 

This group links together coal pro- 
ducers, equipment manufacturers, con- 
sultants and contractors in the private 
sector with public sector electricity gener- 
ation utilities, coal authorities and gov- 
ernment agencies to provide overall 
support for industry efforts in Australia. 

It has access to all the capability of 
member companies represented in indi- 
vidual associations and provides an ideal 
point of contact for organisations overseas 
interested in pursuing cooperation with 
Australian firms. 

Although the Federal Government is 
not a formal member of ACTT, the Gov- 
ernment has been supportive of the 
ACTT since its inception. Representa- 
tives from the Department of Primary 
Industries and Energy, the Department of 
Industry, Technology and Commerce 
and Austrade attend meetings of ACTT 
to contribute views and information from 
the government perspective. This in no 
way detracts from the commercial and 
technological orientation of this body. 

Members of ACTT are fully rep- 
resented at this conference. They will be 
able to respond to issues raised by partici- 
pants across the wide spectrum of exper- 
tise available to them. 
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The Government, through Austrade, 
has worked closely with industry in the 
establishment of two industry working 
groups, known as Austmine and 
Austenergy. These groups are seeking to 
identify opportunities and develop 
strategies for pursuing mining and power 
generation interests in the region. 

Both these bodies are represented on 
ACTT, together with a previously exist- 
ing industry association, the Heavy 
Engineering Projects Corporation. 

These developments are all the more 
important to Australia when one con- 
siders the potential contribution they can 
make to the balance of payments. It also 
reflects the depth and range of trade 
potential in the coal and energy sector asa 
whole. 

It became clear to the Government 
some years ago that Australia could no 
longer rely so heavily on its commodity 
exports and there was a need to encourage 
greater export performance in the manu- 
facturing and services sectors. 

Such diversification objectives do not, 
of course, exclude the fact that Australia 
will always be a significant and reliable 
commodity exporter. Rather, they are a 
reflection of the need to achieve an 
efficient and cost-effective value added 
sector which would also stabilise our trade 
position. 


Cooperative spirit 

Clearly, we do not expect results over- 
night, but getting the organisations in 
place and encouraging a cooperative 
spirit between the main players are basic 
to the success of this strategy. 

Such achievements would also benefit 
our expanding two-way trade with 
regional partners. This will also be 
enhanced by the Government’s continu- 
ing achievements in phasing down tariffs 
and other protection measures, notably in 
secondary industry sectors. 

Equally, it is vitally important for Aus- 
tralia to establish its reputation in the 
region by making known our capability 
and willingness to cooperate — and I 
stress cooperate — with countries in 
working towards the most appropriate sol- 
utions to meeting their future energy 
needs. 

Australia has already demonstrated a 
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commitment to the region by cooperation 
in a number of areas. For example, the 
Australian aid agency, Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB), has had a long-standing role in 
the region. Recently, it was involved in 
funding an energy feasibility study for the 
Philippines and proposes to assist with a 
similar project in Thailand. 

At another level, the Joint Coal Board 
has been active for several years in man- 
aging courses on coal utilisation for 
power station engineers and senior execu- 
tives from the region, with funding assist- 
ance from AIDAB and the United 
Nations Development Program/ 
Economic and Social Commission for 
Asia and the Pacific (UNDP/ESCAP) 
program. 

These courses recognise Australia’s 
pre-eminent position in the world as a 
centre for coal technology training. 

The Australian Government cooper- 
ates on a bilateral basis, by exchanging 
views and information on energy policies 
and forecasts, with a number of countries 
in the region. 

A number of specialist high level 
groups have been established for this pur- 
pose with Japan, China, Korea, Thailand 
and Indonesia. 


Excellent opportunity 


In the case of other countries, there is 
generally an ongoing exchange through 
less formal bilateral arrangements. 

These discussions present an excel- 
lent opportunity for identifying the needs 
and requirements of our neighbours. 

My predecessor, Senator Cook, will 
already be well known to many of you asa 
result of his extensive discussions in the 
region. I hope to build on the contacts he 
has already established to foster further 
cooperation in the region. 

As many of you will be aware, a major 
initiative was taken by country leaders in 
the region last year to establish a new 
forum on Asia Pacific economic cooper- 
ation (APEC). More recently, Australia 
has taken a lead role in seeking to estab- 
lish an energy cooperation sub-group. It 
is to be hoped that this move will further 
enhance regional energy cooperation and 
we will continue our efforts to ensure its 
success. 
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The Japanese Committee for Pacific 
Coal Flow concept is also working 
towards assisting coal projects in the 
Pacific basin. 

This group is strongly represented 
here today and I am encouraged by the 
growing cooperation that is developing 
between the industries of our respective 
countries. 

It would be futile to be working 
against each other, and given the size of 
the task ahead, I am sure there is scope for 
both countries to participate, whether 
jointly, or separately, in helping the 
region to meet its requirements. 

In many respects, our experience and 
talents are complementary. 

This conference is an important step 
in getting all the parties together to talk 
about the issues and the solutions to 
them. 

In becoming the world’s leading coal 
exporter, Australia has developed the 
technology and expertise to deal with a 
range of diverse open cut and under- 
ground conditions. 

Our industry is now looking for 
Opportunities to further use this expertise 
overseas. 

Some of our companies are directly 
involved in coal exploration and mine 
development in Indonesia; others are 
involved with the exchange of technical 
expertise with China and India. 

The Government is very pleased at 
these outcomes, and let me say, Mr 
Flannery (Editor’s note: Mr Brian 7. 
Flannery, Managing Director, White 
Mining Ltd, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
White Industries Australia Ltd.), that I 
would like to add my congratulations to 
White Industries for its success in win- 
ning the Pipawar coal project in India. I 
wish both the Australian and Indian part- 
ners every success in this important 
development. 

Given the high cost of major power 
projects, and the budgetary impact for 
governments, financing will clearly be 
the single most important consideration 
determining the rate at which new pro- 
jects are scheduled to come on stream. 

In some countries, this may call for a 
move away from public to private owner- 
ship, or a mixture of both, if projects are 
not to be delayed and industry starved of 
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critical energy requirements. 

I know some countries in the region 
have already moved in that direction. I 
am pleased to see that Australian 
consortia are being established in order to 
offer a complete package of arrangements 
capable of meeting countries’ require- 
ments on the basis of joint ventures 
involving new concepts of BOO (build, 
own, operate) and BOT (build, operate, 
transfer). 

These concepts, I am sure, will be cov- 
ered in some detail during the course of 
the conference. 

There is currently a lot of concern 
around the world about the greenhouse 
effect, its causes and how countries can 
and should react to the issue. 

This is a global problem and requires 
a global response. No country by itself can 
forestall the likely changes. Equally, glo- 
bal solutions must take account of 
national and regional impacts and 
concerns. 

The world cannot afford to wait for 
conclusive scientific evidence of climate 
warming because, if the predictions prove 
correct, the longer we delay, the more dif- 
ficult and costly will be any solution. 
Equally, ill-considered action may be 
both costly and ineffective. 

Australia’s approach to the green- 
house issue includes active cooperation in 
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I may say that it was with a sense of 
undiluted relief that, asked as Ambassa- 
dor for the Environment to speak at this 
gathering of the Australian mining indus- 
try, I found that my assigned topic was to 
be the relatively uncontroversial one of 
international obligations. 

Were I addressing a gathering of State 
Premiers I suspect that I might have felt 
otherwise; what is controversial depends 
very much on the audience. But the scope 
of the external affairs powers of the Com- 


appropriate international forums, a 
research program into causes, impacts 
and limitation and adaptation responses, 
public education, and a national strategy 
that involves the Federal Government, 
State, territory and local governments, 
industry and community groups. 

Australia actively participates in the 
international panel on climate change 
(IPCC — a joint body of the world 
meteorological organisation and the UN 
environment program, or UNEP) and has 
signed the 1989 Hague Declaration on 
the environment. 

I am sure that in your deliberations on 
future power requirements, you will be 
mindful of the responsibility that lies with 
each of us to be conscious of the environ- 
mental impact of our decisions for future 
generations. 

I am pleased to see that the final 
session of the conference is entitled 
‘working together’. Clearly the size of the 
problems facing the region in meeting the 
energy requirements to the year 2000 will 
require a great deal of cooperation. 

I applaud the initiative by ACTT in 
conducting this conference and hope that 
it will assist in finding mutually advan- 
tageous solutions to the challenges and 
opportunities that lie ahead. 

I wish you well in your deliberations 
over the next two days. 


monwealth apart, international obli- 
gations has a relatively uncontentious 
ring to it, for which I give thanks to the 
organisers of this seminar. 

Indeed, the title of the whole seminar 
is delightfully relaxing in tone: “Obli- 
gations and Opportunities — Greening 
and Growing in the Australian Minerals 
Industry” has an almost fairytale quality 
to it. But what it does is to put my topic of 
international obligations in an 
unequivocally environmental setting. 
And it is in the context of the environ- 
ment that I approach it. 

But first it’s worth recalling what a 
relatively novel concept it is for Australia, 
as a nation state, to be at all concerned 
with obligations of an international 
character. It is only in the lifetime of 
many of you here today that Australia has 
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in any very active way taken part in world 
affairs as a wholly independent nation. 

At the time of federation, there 
seemed to be very little scope for Aus- 
tralian participation in the world scene of 
treaty making and treaty breaking. That 
was certainly the reason why those now 
pregnant words in Section 51 of the Con- 
stitution, giving legislative power to the 
Commonwealth with respect to “external 
affairs”, received relatively little attention 
during the Constitutional Conventions of 
the 1890s, when the terms of the Consti- 
tution were hammered out by the Found- 
ing Fathers. 

One of the most outstanding of them, 
Edmund Barton, who was to become 
Australia’s first prime minister, said in the 
election campaign of 1901 that “there can 
be no foreign policy of the Common- 
wealth” because, as he said, foreign policy 
was a matter not for Australia but for the 
empire of which it was a part. And that 
was no very radical view. It very much 
expressed the general sentiment of the 
time, the prevailing view in the nascent 
Commonwealth. 

It was certainly the view of imperial 
governments and of the parliament at 





Westminster when, in 1900, it enacted the 
Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act. As late as 1914, a leading English 
constitutional text writer, A.V. Dicey, 
could say quite firmly and authoritatively, 
that “the Imperial Parliament does not 
concede to any dominion — the right — 
to make of its own authority a treaty with 
any foreign power...” 

And, of course, all this made good 
sense as long as Australia remained no 
more than a colony, albeit a federated 
gathering together of six original colon- 
ies, of Great Britain. It is internationally 
recognised nation states, not colonies, 
that conduct diplomacy and enter into 
treaties and other instruments involving 
international obligations, and it was not 
until many years after Federation that 
Australia became a fully-fledged and 
independent member of the family of 
nations. 

We are now so accustomed to 
nationhood and all that goes with it, that it 
seems extradordinary to read, in a judg- 
ment of three justices of the High Court 
of Australia, delivered in the mid-1920s, 
the statement that “it is difficult to 
imagine an Ambassador to Australia” rep- 
resenting his nation in the country. We 
now have almost 70 ambassadors and 
High Commissioners of foreign countries 
accredited to Australia and resident in 
Canberra. That is some indication of the 
extent of change that has taken place in 
some 60 years or so. 

No precise date can be given for the 
attaining of Australia’s nationhood, and 
this because it descended upon us gradu- 
ally and piecemeal somewhere in the first 
half of this century. Certainly, by the 
1940s we had become a distinct and inde- 
pendent nation state, while, equally cer- 
tainly, we lacked that status at the time of 
Federation and for years afterwards. In 
1941, Australia, by its own separate dec- 
laration of war entered into a state of war 
with Japan, very much the act of an inde- 
pendent nation, and at war’s end, it 
became, in its own right, an original 
member of the United Nations. 

Just as nationhood has, for us, become 
a commonplace of life, so too have multi- 
lateral international conventions of all 
kinds. But at the time of Federation, the 
world of diplomatic activity was very dif- 
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ferent. There were, of course, multilat- 
eral agreements in existence, especially in 
the area of postal services and merchant 
shipping, but the international stage was, 
essentially a bilateral one in which 
nations made treaties one with another. 

The extraordinary change that has 
overtaken international relationships 
reflects the growing awareness of nations 
worldwide that we are, indeed, as Wendell 
Wilkie said, now long ago, “one world”. 
Through the UN and its agencies, inter- 
national conventions have proliferated 
and increasingly they are coming to relect 
the concern of the peoples of the world 
and of their governments with issues that 
transcend national boundaries. The 
environment is, I suppose, at present the 
most outstanding of these issues and is 
now, in all its many aspects, the subject of 
many existing and proposed international 
conventions in which Australia is actively 
concerned. 

Before turning to some of those, it 
may be worthwhile reverting for a 
moment to the Constitutional position, 
and in particular, to the external affairs 
power of the Commonwealth. That 
power is a legislative power, conferred on 
the Federal Parliament by Paragraph 29 
of Section 51 of the Constitution. It has, 
strictly speaking, nothing to say about the 
making of treaties or the entry into inter- 
national conventions. 

This is because, under our 
Westminster system of government, the 
treaty-making power is exclusively an 
executive, not a legislative, function, and 
Section 51 is concerned only with the 
grant of legislative power. The Crown, 
meaning the Governor-General, acting 
on the advice of his Federal Ministers, has 
exclusive treaty-making power and that 
power is unfettered. 

But, again, under the Westminster 
system, treaties, and for that matter inter- 
national conventions, do not of their own 
force become any part of the law of the 
land. For that to happen, there must be 
legislation enacted by Federal Parliament 
and it is at this point that Section 51 (29) 
comes into play; it confers legislative 
power to make laws with respect to “exter- 
nal affairs”. 

I think it is fair to say that the precise 
extent of that power is not yet wholly 
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resolved. But it is at least well established 
that it extends to the enactment of Fed- 
eral laws giving effect within Australia to 
obligations undertaken by Australia as a 
party to an international convention. 
Valid Federal laws are effective, regard- 
less of inconsistent State laws, so that it 
follows that the Commonwealth has, at 
the least, power to give effect to inter- 
national obligations that it has under- 
taken as a party to a bona fide international 
convention. 

What, then, are these international 
obligations, already undertaken or in the 
pipeline and, in particular, how may they 
affect the mining industry in its future 
operations? And now I am, and you are, 
concerned particularly with environmen- 
tal obligations? 

I think that a disclaimer is called for at 
this stage. I am in no position to give any- 
thing approaching a definitive answer to 
that second question. Nor, at present, I 
think, is the Federal Government, or, for 
that matter, any other government in the 
world. 


Cargo cult 


Were there no economic consequences 
involved — if we all lived in a world 
where manna dropped regularly from the 
skies and supplied all our needs, the sort 
of cargo cult world dear to the hearts of 
odd groups of island peoples after World 
War 11, it would all be easy. We could 
devote ourselves exclusively to preser- 
vation and improvement of our environ- 
ment without regard to the impact of 
anything we did upon the earning of our 
bread and butter and the nation’s bread 
and butter too. 

Manna, as we know, cannot, however, 
be relied upon to fall into our laps; there 
are no benevolent beings from outer 
space waiting to deliver loads of cargo to 
us on demand. On the contrary, not only 
do we have to provide for our own needs; 
we in the developed world also are going 
to be increasingly called upon, by way of 
funding and technology transfer, to aid 
developing nations. 

Those nations are intent upon raising 
the standards of living of their own, ever- 
increasing populations. Thus, President 
Soeharto of Indonesia said recently that 
his Government had a responsibility to 
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intensify development so as to raise its 
people’s living standards. 

If, in the interests of the global 
environment, that is to be at all accom- 
plished throughout the world without 
creating disastrous pollution problems of 
all sorts, together with gross land and 
water degradation, the developed world 
has got to be prepared and able to 
assist. 

And not only what we commonly 
think of as developing nations but also the 
countries of what we sometimes call the 
Second World, those formerly behind the 
iron curtain of the past, are, some of 
them, in very serious need of environ- 
mental aid — some of the accounts of 
environmental disaster that has overtaken 
areas of Second World countries are grim 
indeed. 

What makes it not merely morally 
right but materialistically essential that 
we furnish aid to others is that, as we 
increasingly recognise, the environment 
is one global problem — an environmen- 
tal disaster in any part of the world affects 
us all. So that what environmental assist- 
ance we can give to others, helps us as it 
helps those we give it to. 


Strong economy 


All this dictates that we should in Aus- 
tralia build and maintain a strong econ- 
omy so that as a developed nation we can 
play our part in ensuring that develop- 
ment in poorer countries will be environ- 
mentally friendly and not environ- 
mentally disastrous. 

It is this need to keep our economy 
strong and productive, quite apart from 
our own nation’s acute problems with our 
balance of payments, that dictates that the 
goal must be a nice balancing of 
environmentally sensitive initiatives and 
of a vigorous and productive economy. 

We all know the name of that goal — 
sustainable development; but we still have 
to define its precise content, as it applies 
to Australia. And in Australia that has to 
be done in the context of democratic pro- 
cesses, where governments are constantly 
obliged to pay anxious regard to their 
electorates and where electorates may, at 
one and the same time, have sincere con- 
cern for the environment yet be naturally 
jealously protective of their existing stan- 
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dards of living and very reluctant to bear 
additional fiscal burdens, especially if the 
fruits of those burdens, the revenue they 
produce, is to be spent on causes which 
are not easy directly to relate to their own 
immediate welfare. 

Taxpayers are, I would think, seldom 
enthusiastic at the prospect of sacrifices 
made for causes which are global in 
character and don’t seem to produce any 
immediate tangible benefits either for 
them or for their immediate community. 

All this is a rather long-winded dis- 
claimer of any ability to give a definitive 
answer here. The reasons for this present 
inability seem to me to be sound ones; I 
hope that they appear so to you. And now 
to the question of how international 
enviromental obligations undertaken by 
Australia may affect your industry. 

The international environmental 
obligations that are in question are, in the 
main, still in the course of development. 
They have, of course, their origins in 
world-wide concern about the effect of 
man’s activities upon the land, sea and 
atmosphere of our globe and all the fauna 
and flora they support. 

Before World War 11, there had been 
little international concern about, and 
hence little cooperation to protect, the 
environment. In the early 1950s there was 
growing concern regarding oil spills from 
offshore wells and from ships at sea and 
the dumping of radioactive and other 
noxious wastes at sea. 

This led to the 1954 Oil Pollution 
Convention, which prohibited oil dis- 
charges from ships, and the 1958 Conven- 
tion on the High Seas which dealt, in part, 
with pollution resulting from the exploi- 
tation and exploration of the seabed and 
subsoil and the dumping of radioactive 
wastes. 

These conventions were the first of a 
series of international treaties to protect 
the marine environment. Disasters 
sparked further measures: the Torrey 
Canyon disaster in 1967 and then the 
Amoco Cadiz, disaster in 1968. Each led to 
renewed international activity by way of 
international agreements on liability and 
on compensation for damage done. Then 
there were conventions dealing with the 
dumping of hazardous wastes and a host 
of conventions regulating fishing, 


whaling and marine life generally. 

The reason, of course, why the sea and 
its resources were so much a topic of early 
international environmental conventions, 
was that the sea was largely a no-man’s- 
land and one that was resource-rich. The 
Antarctic Treaty of 1959 also dealt with 
what many nations regarded as a 
no-man’s-land, although Australia and 
other claimant states took a different view 
but for good reason became parties to the 
treaty. 

Protection of plants and migratory 
birds and international trade in flora and 
fauna also early became the subject of 
international conventions and, in the 
1970s, so too did certain activities in outer 
space. 

In the 1980s the tempo quickened. 
Tropical timbers, the ozone layer, nuclear 
accidents and other pollution emerg- 
encies and the movement, storage and 
disposal of harzardous wastes became the 
subject of multilateral international 
agreements to which Australia is a party. 
One can discern, I think, a pattern of 
development in general subject matter 
over the years: one sees sharply increasing 
interest in matters environmental. The 
1940s, 50s and 60s saw only some dozen- 
and-a-half conventions at all concerned 
with that topic; the single decade of the 
1970s saw almost as many; the 1980s 
rather more. 

I suppose that the three major areas of 
interest to the mining industry dealt 
within or proposed as subjects for inter- 
national multilateral instruments, are 
world heritage sites and their preser- 
vation, biodiversity and climate change. 

The first of these is, I suspect, all too 
familiar both in its general impact and 
particular application. There must be 
many here today who have been affected 
by Australia’s implementation of the 
Convention for the Protection of the 
World Cultural and Natural Heritage and 
are by way of being experts, no doubt 
critical experts, on its operation. Its 
impact and effect I have no need to 
explain. 

Biodiversity, the preservation of the 
great diversity of species of living things, 
of plants, animals and micro-organisms 
and the ecosystems of which they are part 
is, on the other hand, not yet the subject of 
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any comprehensive convention, although 
there has, of course, been, much inter- 
national activity on behalf of particular 
species, all the way from whales to 
migratory birds, from preservation of 
wetlands to protection of plant genetic 
resources. 

Why the preservation of biodiversity 
may impact upon your industry is both 
because an important aspect of it is habi- 
tat preservation and because Australia is 
one of the some half dozen countries in 
the world which is megadiverse, which 
possesses, particularly in its rainforest 
areas, a great wealth of species. 

Some 150 000 of the quarter million 
known species of plants grow in the 
world’s rainforests, many here in Aus- 
tralia. Nine-tenths of the world’s primates 
are found in the world’s rainforests. The 
whole of north America has only 700 dif- 
ferent species of indigenous trees, 
whereas an equal number has been ident- 
ified in just one hectare of Borneo 
rainforest. 

It is a feature of biodiversity that the 
richest diversity occurs mainly in devel- 
oping countries least able to bear the cost 
associated with the conservation of habi- 
tats. The international community is 
working towards a global convention on 
biodiversity based on the broad concept of 
sustainable development — utilisation of 
natural resources on a sustainable basis. 


Protection 


The convention is likely to impose obli- 
gations on States’ parties to take measures 
to conserve their biological diversity. 
Implementation of such obligations may 
require the protection of particular habi- 
tats. The mining industry will conse- 
quently have an interest in the convention 
and will seek to be consulted as it 
develops. 

Climate change is, of these three areas 
of major interest to your industry, perhaps 
the most difficult to tackle and is certainly 
the matter about which there is the 
greatest worldwide concern. 

That concern is not matched as yet by 
scientifc knowledge of the long-term 
effects and of the measures necessary to 
combat them. As was said only a couple of 
months ago at the ANZAAS conference 
in Hobart, there exists an inverse pyramid 
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of knowledge in the area of man-induced 
global climate change. 

Strenuous efforts are being made at 
the moment to convert this inverse pyra- 
mid into a more useful shape. At present, 
it rests on very slender scientific certainty, 
upon which has been built a great quan- 
tity of possible scenarios and tentative 
policies to meet the alarming conse- 
quences of those scenarios. 

The creation of a firmer scientific 
basis of knowledge is being undertaken 
internationally through the Inter- 
governmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC), in which more than 60 nations, 
including Australia, are participating and 
which is a joint activity of the World 
Meteorological Organisation and the UN 
Environment Program (UNEP). 

The tasks set by the IPCC are 
threefold: to assess likely future climate 
change; to assess the impacts that change 
will have world-wide; and to develop 
response strategies to meet these impacts. 

It will be those response strategies 
that, in one form or another, will 
ultimately be transformed into an inter- 
national convention and create inter- 
national obligations which Australia will 
no doubt seek to implement domestically 
by appropriate legislation. 


Rapidly increasing 

By the end of this year, at the second 
World Climate Conference, to be held in 
November, we will know a good deal 
more about each of the three areas which 
the IPCC is working on. 

We know already that greenhouse 
gases have increased since pre-industrial 
times by 25 per cent and are rapidly 
increasing. We know, too, that the global 
mean temperature has increased by about 
half a degree C over the past century. 

At present, it seems that in the area of 
man-made climate change, with its prob- 
able results in terms of global warming 
and consequent sea level rise, the best pre- 
sent estimates are that eventual global 
warming for equivalent doubled carbon 
dioxide levels is likely to be some 2.5 degs 
C. 

But there may be some decades of 
time lag before that full level of increase is 
in fact reached because of the heat 
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absorption capacity of the oceans. 
Allowing for this time lag, a doubling of 
CO, levels may produce global sea level 
rise of some 10 cm with another 10 cm 
still to come once the time lag period has 
passed. 

These changes would be accom- 
panied by substantial global increases in 
precipitation, perhaps too by prolonged 
heat, dryness and drought, increased 
storm surge and, of course, coastal flood- 
ing and salinity reaching upstream in 
rivers. 

When a doubling of pre-industrial 
CO, levels, with these consequences, is 
reached, will depend, of course, on what 
happens in the next few decades to the 
present rate of global greenhouse gas 
emissions. But it seems to be generally 
accepted that it will, in any view, occur 
during the next century and perhaps in 
the early decades of that century. That is 
where international response strategies 
come in, no doubt through an inter- 
national climate convention followed by 
domestic legislation to enforce it in each 
nation party to it. 

One thing that seems clear is that such 
a convention will have to aim at very sub- 
Stantial reduction of the emission of 
greenhouse gases and hence at the mak- 
ing of major changes in national econom- 
ies and their energy production and 
consumption patterns. Energy saving by 
means of more efficient generation and 
much more efficent usage seem likely 
prospects. 

All else apart, viewed simply as the 
world’s largest exporter of coal, Australia 
cannot be other than acutely concerned 
with this question of man-made climate 
change — of its reality, its extent, its 
consequences and what should and can be 
done to cope with it. And, needless to say, 
sections of your industry will necessarily 
be very much at the centre of things. 
Which makes it specially appropriate that 
this year’s conference should be devoted 
to matters environmental, among which 
the questions of climate change stands 
Out, at present, as of paramount 
importance. 

There is a host of other international 
obligations which Australia, conscious of 
its responsibilities as a member of the 
world family of nations, has undertaken 
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— a number of them environmental in 
nature. It has, for instance, been a leader 
in the response to the environmental 
threat represented by the degradation of 
the world’s ozone layer. But what I have 
concentrated on are those obligations 
which seem likely particularly to affect 
your industry. 

Industrial life in this second half of 
the 20th century has become, for extrac- 
tive industry as for many others, a much 
more complex thing than it ever was 
before. The industry can no longer afford 
to be exclusively concentrated upon, 
although, at the same time, it can never 
for a moment ignore the goal of cost- 
efficient mining of ores. 

It now has to combine that goal with 
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others, including a high degree of sensi- 
tivity concerning the environment. The 
theme of this year’s conference reflects 
the industry’s awareness of this, as does its 
practical actions in a number of areas. 

One thinks immediately, for example, 
of the success of some of its land recla- 
mation work and in particular of its high 
success in reafforestation, where mining 
companies have been leaders in the field. 
It will be through social responsibility and 
good corporate citizenship of this sort that 
we in this country will together meet and 
overcome the formidable challenges of 
the future. 

Thank you for this opportunity to be 
with the Australia minerals industry as it 
greens and grows. 
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Pictures by Australian Foreign Affairs and Trade 
Photographer, John McKinnon. 


ABOVE: Secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard 
Woolcott, briefs Melbourne journalists on the 
Department’s wide-ranging support for 
Melbourne’s bid for the 1996 Olympic Games. 
Mr Woolcott is a member of the Melbourne 
Olympic Committee. This picture was taken 
just after he had just shown other Olympic 
Committee members the 24-photograph 
Olympic Bid Exhibition (background) which 
the Overseas Information Branch of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 1s 
sending to each of 40 posts nominated by the 
committee. 


LEFT: Mr Woolcott talks to journalists from 
Melbourne radio stations, 3AW and 3AK. 
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The Minister for Resources (left), Mr Alan Griffiths and the Indonesian Minister for Forestry, Mr Hasjrul 
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Harahap, sign an agreement to expand bilateral cooperation in the area of tropical forestry. Picture by Foreign - 
Affairs and Trade Department photographer, Norm Plant. 


Indonesian forestry 
minister welcomed 





Address by the Minister for Resources, Mr Alan Griffiths, 
at the Lakeside Hotel, Canberra, on May 25, to welcome 
the Indonesian Minister for Forestry, Mr Hasjrul Harahap 
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Your Excellency, distinguished guests — 
on behalf of the Australian Government, 
I welcome you and your party to 
Australia. 

This visit continues a series of inter- 
government visits on forestry and recipro- 
cates the visit of my predecessor, Senator 
Cook, to Indonesia in September 1989. 

Your visit also gives us the oppor- 
tunity to show you some of the forest 
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management expertise, research activity 
and wood processing technology available 
in this country. 

Your visit to discuss tropical forestry is 
very timely. Commonwealth ministers 
will shortly consider the issue of 
Australia’s response to the international 
tropical timber trade. 

We have recently received the final 
consultant’s report on Australia’ s role in 
the international tropical timber trade, 
which we commissioned last year. Such a 
report was considered an essential pre- 
requisite to the development of a bal- 
anced policy position on the issue of 
Australia’s tropical timber imports. 

Your visit is also timely as Indonesia 
has just hosted the eighth meeting of the 
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International Tropical Timber Organis- 
ation ITTO at Denpasar and I appreciate 
your account of the success of the 
meeting. 

Your discussions with Common- 
wealth ministers, the results of the ITTO 
meeting, and the consultant’s report, will 
all provide valuable assistance when Cabi- 
net considers this issue in the near 
future. 

We recognise that the future of the 
tropical timber trade is a major issue for 
your country, which will involve achiev- 
ing a delicate balance between export rev- 
enues for tropical hardwoods, protection 
of the environment and the welfare of an 
increasing population. Your 
Government’s five-point plan for 
sustainable development will make a con- 
tribution in this area. 

With Indonesia’s extensive forest 
resources, forest product exports will con- 
tinue to provide a contribution to econ- 
omic development in your country. We 
accept your view that such development 
is necessary to achieve the social and 
economic aspirations of the Indonesian 
people. 

Other countries have used their for- 
ests for these purposes, and it would be 
inequitable to suggest that Indonesia 
should not benefit in the same way. As 
countries around the world are now 
realising, development based on natural 
resources needs to be founded on a long- 
term sustainable management approach 
which takes account of environmental 
maintenance as well as social and econ- 
omic aspirations. 

As ministers responsible for forestry in 
our respective governments, as, if you 
like, next door neighbours in the global 
village, we have a common responsibility 
to find the right balance between environ- 
mental and developmental priorities. 
This is a difficult and challenging task, 
but one which is critical to achieving 
national and international social goals. 

It is increasingly clear that the debate 
over tropical deforestation won’t go away. 
It won’t go away because it is inextricably 
linked with other environmental issues of 
world-wide relevance, including the 
greenhouse effect, pollution, land degra- 
dation, and the protection of genetic 
diversity. These are core issues which will 
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shape the course of our societies into the 
2lst century, and they must be 
approached in a responsible way, with a 
long-term perspective. 

Forests will have an increasingly 
important role to play in addressing these 
global environmental issues, because they 
are renewable resources. 

Addressing the role of tropical for- 
estry is going to require much effort by 
both producer and consumer countries, to 
achieve the sometimes uncomfortable 
processes of change which may be necess- 
ary to put the industry on an 
environmentally sustainable long-term 
basis. 

Decisions which consumers take on 
this issue are going to influence the 
capacity of producer countries to move 
towards fully sustainable management of 
their forests. 

Both our countries are already 
addressing some of the problems in a 
realistic, constructive way, for example, 
through the work of the ITTO. 


Significant opportunities 


I believe that there are significant oppor- 
tunities for closer cooperation between 
Indonesia and Australia in the forestry 
area. 

The further development of the code 
of best forest practice, drafted by Australia 
for the just completed ITTO meeting in 
Jakarta, is just one way we can assist. 

There could also be greater cooper- 
ation between our forestry institutions in 
the fields of plantation development, edu- 
cation and training and research. I under- 
stand you will be discussing these matters 
with the Australian International Devel- 
opment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB) this 
afternoon. 

In conclusion, I think it is clear that 
Australia’s concern for the environment 
ought to be global in scope. 

There is a great deal of scope for 
increased cooperation on forestry matters 
between our two countries. I see value in 
establishing a cooperative team to facili- 
tate this process. 

I look forward to a continuation of 
these ministerial exchanges on forest 
matters and hope that your visit here will 
be interesting and productive. 
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Conditions for continued 
non-inflationary growth 


Address by the Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, to the 
Organisation of Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) Ministerial Council meeting in Paris on May 30 
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A lot has happened in the period since our 
last meeting. On the whole, things have 
gone reasonably well. 

Dramatic changes have occurred in 
eastern Europe. They will have signifi- 
cant implications for OECD countries. 
There is much potential, in terms of 
increased opportunities for trade and 
investment, to contribute to economic 
restructuring and improved living stan- 
dards in those countries. 

Australia’s commitment to support for 
eastern Europe has been further under- 
lined by its participation in the European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (EBRD) and the increasing atten- 
tion being paid by Australian companies 
to Opportunities in Europe. The process 
of dialogue with the governments of these 
countries in already under way and will be 
given further attention at this meeting. 

Not unrelated to those changes, there 
have been increases in interest rates — 
notably in the FRG and Japan. 

Indeed, there is a growing perception 
that investment demands are outpacing 
savings and that real interest rates around 
the world may remain high for some con- 
siderable time. 

Exchange rates have also changed sig- 
nificantly. The Deutschmark and other 
Euro money system (EMS) currencies 
have strengthened considerably relative 
to the dollar and the yen over the past 
year. 

The strengthening of the 
Deutschmark is a helpful change, but the 
recent weakness of the yen could enlarge 
Japan’s trading surplus. 

There have been disturbances in 
financial markets, particularly in the US 
and Japan. 

Meanwhile, output growth in the 
OECD area has slowed, though not by as 
much as expected a year ago. One ben- 
eficial consequence of continued buoy- 
ancy has been a faster than expected 
decline in unemployment — to a rate 
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around 6.5 per cent for the OECD area as 
a whole. 

On the other hand, inflation has 
quickened to about 4.5 per cent and is 
noticeably higher in several countries. 
Pressure on capacity remains at a high 
level, although it has tended to ease in a 
number of countries. 

An encouraging feature of the past 
year has been some further rebalancing of 
large external imbalances — notably 
those of the US and Japan. 

Nonetheless, national asset and liab- 
ility positions remain substantial and sig- 
nificant adjustments in investors’ 
portfolios have the potential to be 
disruptive. 

There is general agreement that 
inflationary pressure poses the main 
threat to a continuation of the now 
lengthy period of economic expansion. 
We in Australia are very conscious of this 
problem. 

As yet, for the OECD area in general, 
the extent of danger does not seem 
great. 

However, the underlying rate of 
inflation, remains at around four to five 
per cent. 
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And we know that, while inflation can 
easily creep up, the costs of bringing it 
down are substantial. 

The higher capacity utilisation and 
labour market pressure in recent years has 
been managed with less of a lift in 
inflation than occurred in earlier periods. 

Clearly, the conduct of policy has ben- 
efited from the lessons of the past. But we 
must remain vigilant. 

It is most important that inflationary 
expectations not be allowed to take hold; 
indeed, the aim of policy should be to 
remove them. 

The sustained growth performance of 
the OECD economies since the early 
1980s owes much to the reduction of 
inflation, higher profits and the improved 
outlook for investment. 

The recent tightening of monetary 
policy in several of the major countries 
has been appropriate against this 
background. 

Fiscal policy should also be tightened 
where necessary to boost savings and keep 
investment going. Much has been done in 
this area over the past decade, but more is 
necessary. 

The sizeable increases in long-term 
interest rates over the past year appear sig- 
nificantly to reflect strong investment 
demand and expected high real rates of 
return. 

Strong investment has been needed in 
recent years to raise the growth of the 
world’s capital stock. This trend clearly 
needs to continue, given the new oppor- 
tunities in eastern Europe, the OECD 
area’s own requirements and the develop- 
ment needs of the poorer countries. 

It will need to be matched by an 
improved rate of saving, including in 
OECD economies — especially those 
where investment in strongest. 

Fiscal policy is the surest means of 
raising national savings. 

Developments in eastern Europe have 
quite properly attracted much of our 
attention over the past year. They should 
not be allowed, however, to deflect the 
focus from the need for further reform in 
our own economies. 

Indeed, the developments in eastern 
Europe should reinforce our own efforts 
on structural reform. 

We want to integrate the economies of 
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eastern Europe into an open market 
oriented system and have them import 
best practices. 

We certainly should not be luring 
them into some of our (OECD’s) bad 
habits (such as large subsidisation of agri- 
cultural production). 

Moreover, some of the barriers to suc- 
cessful restructuring by eastern European 
economies — competition policy, dis- 
torted trade, subsidies and the like — are 
exactly those where OECD economies 
should be furthering the reform process. 

Protectionism in its various guises 
remains a simmering threat to sustained 
economic expansion. The Secretary- 
General’s synthesis paper contains a most 
perceptive warning about the nature of 
protectionism: it represents ‘readiness of 
sacrifice the future in order to preserve 
the status quo’. 


Immediate action 


We all aspire to do better than that. In a 
medium-term global context character- 
ised by strong investment intentions and 
less buoyant saving, we need to ensure 
that productive resources are used as 
efficiently as possible. The various 
impediments to free flows of goods, ser- 
vices and capital are inconsistent with 
that need. Their removal must be a high 
priority. 

There is no more appropriate place 
for immediate action, and no clearer 
opportunity to signal our intentions to 
the world community, than the success- 
ful completion of the Uruguay Round of 
trade negotiations. 

That policy change is required is 
widely recognised, and I am sure by all 
around this table. The big question is how 
to bring about change. The key, I believe, 
lies in leadership and raising the level of 
debate in the community at large. 

The major benefits of structural 
reform accrue to the residents of the 
country undertaking the reform. 
Increased recognition of this is important 
in strengthening community support for 
reform. We should not be diverted by 
arguments that structural reforms are of 
benefit mainly to residents of other 
countries. 

That is not to say that structural 
reforms will not adversely affect some sec- 
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tions of the domestic community. 
Equally, that is not a reason for inaction. 
Well targeted and designed adjustment 
assistance can alleviate such problems. 

We have found in Australia that 
vested interests can be overcome most 
effectively if reforms are introduced as a 
package rather than in a piecemeal way. 
Moreover, multilateral agreements can be 
helpful in bringing about change where 
unilateral action is politically difficult. 

The OECD potentially has a critical 
role to play in bringing about change. 

Its role is almost exclusively in those 
areas I have mentioned — namely, 
increased transparency and lifting the 
community’s understanding of the ben- 
efits of reform and costs of inaction. 

The OECD’s work in the area of 
agriculture has been especially valuable 
in this regard. 

It has underlined the sizeable gains to 
be had from agricultural reform and the 
major benefits that would flow to those 
countries with high levels of intervention, 
as well as to others. 

The global dimension of the issue on 
our agenda is evident in the case of the 
environment. We cannot rely on actions 
of individual countries alone to solve 
many of our greatest environmental prob- 
lems. International cooperation will be 
required. 

In relation to the climate change 
issue, there is the added complication of 
the degree of uncertainty regarding the 
extent of the problem. 

This is an important issue. 

However, we must be careful that 


uncertainty is not a reason for inaction. 

In Australia, in developing our dom. 
estic policy approach, we have found thai 
an important start in addressing environ. 
mental issues can be made through low: 
cost options that cause little disruption tc 
industry or the community and whict 
often provide economic benefits rathe: 
than costs. 

In other words, early action 1 
deliverable. 

At the same time, however, we ar 
developing a much firmer picture of wha 
is needed to implement the best respons: 
to our environmental problems over th: 
next five to 10 years. 

The sequential approach is also sen 
sible at an international level, with initia 
focus on options which reduce green 
house gases, while also promotin; 
internal efficiency. 

At the international level the OECI 
brings economic expertise to the task o 
developing sound policy responses to glo 
bal environment issues. We support th 
OECD’s efforts to contribute to a bette 
understanding of the economic aspects c 
global environment issues. In particula 
the organisation has an important role t 
play in: 

e analysing the implications of alternativ 
proposals for addressing thes 
problems; 

e identifying responses which serv 
environmental objectives while als 
enhancing economic performance; an 

e devising effective mechanisms fc 
reducing environmental degradatio 
which are both feasible and efficient. 


world human rights situation as well ast 


Human rights 


ana een 
Statement by Mr R A Walker, Leader of the Australian 
Observer Delegation to the 46th session of The 
Commission on Human Rights, issued by Mr Alan Brown, 
First Assistant Secretary, International Organisations and 
Legal Division, Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
to a consultative meeting on human rights in Canberra on 
May |. 
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draw attention to serious abuses. In th 
past year there have been major advance 
in some countries and region: 
Unfortunately there have also been di 
turbing setbacks in some other areas. 
Much has been said, here and els 
where, about events in central and easter 
Europe. My Government wishes | 
record its profound satisfaction at tł 
movement towards full enjoyment | 
human rights in the countries concerne 
Great numbers of people from all walks: 


My delegation wishes to take the oppor- 
tunity provided by this agenda item to rec- 
ognise change and improvement in the 
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life acting together have displayed cour- 
age, tenacity, compassion and moderation 
— in short, the very best of human qual- 
ities — in pursuit of the dignity and 
human rights of the individual. 

As others have pointed out, the recent 
advance in human rights observance is 
not peculiar to Europe but is, rather, the 
latest manifestation of a movement which 
has encompassed other regions of the 
world. While many of the new democratic 
governments face severe difficulties, both 
political and economic, they have 
affirmed a commitment to human rights 
and seek to entrench the rule of law. In 
each case, we have the promise of a better 
future for human rights. 

The installation of a democratically- 
elected Government in Chile in a few 
weeks’ time will be another important 
step forward. The Government will have 
heavy responsibilities in overcoming the 
legacy of past human rights violations. 
We urge the Commission to offer assist- 
ance to Chile in this task and ask the new 
Chilean Government to accept such 
assistance as an indication of the goodwill 
of the international community. 

In Romania, as in Chile, there will be 
particular difficulties in entrenching 
human rights in a new political system. 
We are pleased at the preparedness of the 
Romanian authorities to enter into coop- 
erative arrangements with the Com- 
mission to overcome problems in this 
transitional phase. 

This global process of change 
emphasises several important truths. One 
is that the aspiration to full enjoyment of 
human rights is universal, that the rights 
enshrined in the International Bill of 
Rights — to which we are all committed 
— are not simply legal formulations but 
are the embodiment of a central preoccu- 
pation of human beings all over the 
world. 

A second truth is that we should be 
very sceptical of the excuses and expla- 
nations made by governments which seek 
to deny or repress the human rights of 
their own citizens. As the old order gives 
way to a new universal culture of human 
rights, such specious and self-serving 
claims have been revealed to the world as 
having little to do with the real wishes of 
the peoples concerned. 
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A third truth is that the consolidation 
of human rights is no easy task. It is diffi- 
cult enough to replace authoritarian 
regimes by governments which are 
responsive to the will of the people and 
which respect their rights. As we have 
seen, it often involves heavy sacrifices in 
human lives and material damage. 

But to make human rights secure and 
to ensure a lasting basis for human beings 
to live full and secure lives requires more 
than the popular election of government 
leaders. It requires freedom from both 
external threat and internal instability; it 
requires an economic base which can pro- 
vide security from want; it requires the 
development of and respect for law; it 
requires a culture of tolerance and mod- 
eration; and it also requires education at 
all levels. 

It seems paradoxical to say so, but 
there is a sense in which the initial politi- 
cal revolution is the easy part. The long 
and painstaking task of consolidating 
human rights in the national legal and 
social fabric may lack the drama of revol- 
utionary change, but it is essential if the 
initial sacrifices are not to be in vain. 


Encouraged 


The Commission, the Centre for Human 
Rights, and the UN have an important 
role to play in ensuring that governments 
everywhere are encouraged and assisted 
to give high priority to human rights. A 
first step is for all of us to recognise that 
human rights violations can take place in 
any country and the Commission has a 
legitimate role in drawing attention to 
them wherever they occur. My delegation 
believes that the cause of human rights 
will be best served if countries take an 
open and cooperative attitude to the 
Commission and its various mechanisms. 

At the other extreme we must deplore 
and denounce continuing violations in 
several other countries. 

Australia strongly condemned the 
massacre of students and civilians by the 
Chinese Army on June 4, 1989. We did 
not, and still do not, believe that the cir- 
cumstances in any way justified such a 
brutal and excessive use of force against 
peaceful demonstrators or the subsequent 
repressive measures. We have continued 
to make known to the Chinese authorities 
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our concern that universally-accepted 
standards of human rights should be 
observed. We are further concerned by 
disturbing reports regarding the human 
rights situation in Tibet. 

In Afghanistan, a political solution 
still seems remote. Such a solution will, in 
a practical sense, be necessary before the 
people of Afghanistan are able to enjoy 
the rights to which they are entitled. At 
the same time no level of hostilities can 
excuse any abuse of human rights. The 
Special Rapporteur’s report makes it clear 
that such abuses are continuing. We 
therefore support a continuation of the 
Special Rapporteur’s mandate. 

The people of Cambodia similarly 
continue to be gravely affected by the lack 
of a resolution to their country’s political 
difficulties. Australia’s fundamental con- 
cern is that a settlement be reached under 
which the people of Cambodia, who have 
suffered so much, will finally be able to 
fully enjoy their human rights. Central 
objectives include a verified end to the 
Vietnamese military occupation and 
arrangements reflecting widespread 
international concern about any return to 
power by the Khmer Rouge. 


Assistance 


It will be an important part of achieving 
an equitable settlement to act in conform- 
ity with established principles on the 
legitimate rights of ethnic minority 
groups forming part of Cambodia’s popu- 
lation. We have welcomed recent dis- 
cussion of both assistance and access to 
displaced Cambodians, an issue on which 
there has been considerable humani- 
tarian concern. This is not the place at 
which to address the detail of the complex 
issues which need to be resolved before a 
Cambodian settlement can be reached. As 
members of this Commission will be 
aware, Australia is taking an active role in 
the current international endeavours for 
peace in Cambodia. 

My delegation wishes also to com- 
ment on the Occupied Territories. With 
the Intifada entering its third year, the 
Australian Government remains gravely 
concerned at the continued violence 
being perpetrated by both sides to the dis- 
pute. We acknowledge Israel’s own 
immense continuing security problems, 
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and we deplore terrorist attacks against 
Israeli citizens in third countries which 
add to those security concerns. 

But Australia has also long been con- 
cerned about abuses such as the use of 
excessive force against Palestinian civ- 
ilians and their deportation from the 
Occupied Territories, and has made its 
views known directly to the Israeli Gov- 
ernment. Australia has consistently 
expressed its belief that to ensure the 
safety and protection of the civilian popu- 
lation in the Occupied Territories, Israel 
must accept the de jure applicability of the 
Fourth Geneva Convention to the Terri- 
tories, and refrain from measures which 
are in violation of the Convention. 

My delegation has spoken earlier on 
South Africa. It is disappointing that the 
new commitment to improved human 
rights in central and eastern Europe has 
not to date been endorsed by the Govern- 
ment of Albania. My Government 
remains concerned at reports of human 
rights violations in that country, and 
urges the Albanian Government to recog- 
nise the legitimate aspirations of its 
people for their political and economic 
rights. 

My Government also has concerns 
over the human rights situation in Cuba, 
and reports of significant abuses continue 
to emerge. We are particularly disturbed 
by reports of retaliatory action against 
human rights activists who have pre- 
sented their views to the CHR mission 
which visited Cuba in September 1988. 

In yet other countries, while human 
rights are still widely violated, there have 
been some concessions to international 
accountability. 

Australia believes that very serious 
abuses of human rights continue to occur 
in Iran. We are aware of reports in the past 
year of summary executions, arbitrary 
detention, abuses in the treatment of pris- 
oners, the lack of procedural guarantees 
in the legal system, religious persecution 
— including of the Bahai’s — and other 
abuses. At the same time, Australia 
accepts that there have been some 
improvements. 

Australia was also pleased that the 
Government of the Islamic Republic of 
Iran finally accepted the importance of 
cooperation with the Commission’s 


Special Representative. On this point, 
however, I must express our concern at 
reports that access to the Special Rep- 
resentative appears to have been hindered 
in some instances. 

Australia regards free access to United 
Nations missions wherever they may be as 
a fundamental principle which must be 
observed by all. 

On Iraq, Australia is convinced by 
reports it has received that the abuse of 
human rights in that country has been 
extensive and systematic, with some hor- 
rific examples of mass executions and 
disappearances. There are, however, indi- 
cations of a new willingness to cooperate 
with the UN in the human rights area. 

The statement under this agenda item 
by the delegation of Iraq was in this 
regard constructive. Australia also wel- 
comes the invitation by the Government 
of Iraq to members of the sub-commission 
to visit Iraq to look into the human rights 
situation. 

It is my delegation’s earnest hope that 
arrangements will soon be made for this 
visit to take place and that it will be part of 
a movement towards better observance of 
the human rights standards to which Iraq 
should be committed as a party to the 
international covenants. 

There have been continuing reports 
of human rights violations in Myanmar, 
including mass detentions without trial, 
the holding of opposition political leaders 
under house detention or in prison, alle- 
gations of torture in custody of opponents 
of the Myanmar Government, and of the 
use of forced labour for military purposes. 

Australia welcomes the announce- 
ment that multi-party general elections 
will be held (this month). However, the 
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claim that the elections would be free and 
fair increasingly lacks credibility given 
the action taken by the Myanmar Govern- 
ment to suppress political dissent, to 
intimidate political opponents and to 
limit participation in the election. 


The Australian Government hopes 
that the restrictions on political activity 
and debate that are still in force will be 
lifted well before the election date. It also 
urges the authorities to review the 
decision to disqualify the leader of the 
National League for Democracy, Aung 
San Suu Kyi, from participating in the 
election, and thereby allow the local Elec- 
tion Commissioner’s ruling in her favour 
to stand. 


Madame Chairman, I spoke earlier 
about the difficulty of entrenching 
human rights observance. My delegation 
also wishes to express its distress over the 
persistence of serious human rights viol- 
ations in countries which have elected 
governments and generally open 
societies. Abuses by members of govern- 
ment security authorities in such 
countries are often associated with con- 
flict against armed rebels who are them- 
selves frequent perpetrators of deplorable 
human rights violations. 


The human rights situation in 
Guatemala remains of great concern. 
Numerous violations against human 
rights workers and political opponents, 
including disappearances, murder and 
torture, continue to be perpetrated. 
Stronger action needs to be taken by the 
Guatemalan Government to ensure that 
those responsible are brought to justice, 
and to protect the enjoyment of human 
rights by the people of Guatemala. 


National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, including Mr John 
Hussey and officers of the Earth Obser- 
vation Satellite Company, including Mr 


Address by the Minister for Administrative Services, 
Senator Nick Bolkus at the opening of the international 
meeting of Landsat ground station operators in Canberra 
on May 21 


Peter Noris. 

I also take this opportunity to wel- 
come representatives of the various 
countries who own and operate ground 
Stations in the Landsat network. 

As you know, Landsat satellites were 
the first, in 1972, to make commercial use 
of the view of the earth from instruments 





I take great pleasure in being able to wel- 
come our co-chairs of this meeting; 
officials from the US Government 
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The Minister for Administrative Services, Senator Nick Bolkus, 
opening the International Landsat ground station operators’ 
meeting in Canberra. 


in space. And they did so because of their 
ability to sense and transmit data about 
the earth’s resources and environment. 

We in Australia were not all that far 
behind in utilising this resource. We first 
received Landsat data in 1979. As a result, 
the technology to derive valuable infor- 
mation on our renewable and non- 
renewable resources is now firmly 
established in this country — and it is 
established in both government programs 
and private industry enterprises. 

And it is a resource, the value of which 
is recognised. The Australian Govern- 
ment sees the data as having national 
importance. Our funding for the Aus- 
tralian centre for remote sensing, known 
as ACRES, is an example of this 
recognition. 

The substantial upgrading of the 
ACRES facility is, of course, an indi- 
cation of this continuing recognition and 
support. 

But it is not only government that rec- 
ognises this valuable resource. There can 
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be no doubt that there has been increasing 
industry and community awareness of the 
value of remotely sensed data. This inter- 
est is reflected in Australia by a threefold 
increase in revenue in Landsat data sales 
by ACRES over the past few years. 

From the Australian perspective, par- 
ticular applications arise because of our 
unique, largely arid and geologically aged 
country. 

There is a compelling need to manage 
and develop our mining and agricultural 
industries in a way that is both economi- 
cally and environmentally sensitive. The 
Landsat application in this area is of enor- 
mous value. 

We also recognise that the practical 
application of the technology can be 
invaluable in times of crisis. One such 
recent example was the purchase by vari- 
ous government and private organisations 
of Landsat imagery of the flood-stricken 
areas of New South Wales and Queens- 
land. This imagery will be used to assist in 
damage assessment and planning for 
flood mitigation. 


To our international guests, particu- 
larly those from the US, I must say that 
the Australian Government is particu- 
larly pleased that the your government 
has reaffirmed the value of the Landsat 
program by pledging the funds to support 
the current operational satellites and — 
importantly — the completion and 
launch of the Landsat 6 satellite in 
1991. 

And we also acknowledge the signifi- 
cant role that US industry plays through 
the earth observation satellite company in 
the Landsat program. 

There is no doubt that satellite 
remote.sensing will become increasingly 
important in the monitoring of our global 
environment. 

Australia has a special commitment to 
environment protection. We claim to 
have led the world in a number of conser- 
vation measures. 

Therefore, the Australian Govern- 
ment is pleased to be a participant in this 
important activity. 

I wish you well in your deliberations 
this week and trust that you will return 
home not only technically enriched but 
also with memories of an enjoyable stay in 
our country. 


Question without notice 


Baltic states 





(From Hansard of May 9) 


Senator Colston — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
recent declarations of independence by the Baltic 
states of Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia. 

Would the minister outline what the Australian 
Government’s position is in relation to those 
declarations? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Australia has already rec- 
ognised for many years the legal right of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia to exist as independent states. 
Like many other western governments, we have 
refused to accept in international law their incor- 
poration into the Soviet Union in 1940, rejecting 
the self-proclaimed Soviet sovereignty over them. 

The Government believes that the recent dec- 
larations of independence by their freely elected 
Parliaments do reflect the aspirations of the Baltic 
peoples to achieve economic and political indepen- 
dence through peaceful and democratic means. 

Equally, we do fully appreciate that it is the 
unprecedented process of reform in the Soviet 
Union which has made it possible for the newly 
elected Baltic parliaments to express these aspir- 
ations. We urge — I take this opportunity to do so 
again — the Soviet Government to respect those 
declarations and to refrain from actions inimical to 
the interests of the parties concerned. 

The Prime Minister wrote recently to President 
Gorbachev in relation specifically to the 
Lithuanian situation in this respect. There are 
many complex political, legal and economic issues 
involved, as well as potentially serious conse- 
quences for the improving international climate, if 
tensions in the region escalate. 

And we do strongly believe that what is urgently 
required now is a genuine dialogue between all 
concerned aimed at achieving a negotiated settle- 
ment to prevent an already very delicate situation 
deteriorating. 
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Question without notice 


Delegation to east Europe 





(From Hansard of May 16) 


Mr Cadman — Mr Speaker, I would like to put a 
question to you. I became aware that there is to be a 
delegation to central eastern Europe planned for 
next year. I know that members of this Parliament 
would support those shaking off the tyranny of 
communism in central eastern Europe. 

Would you assist the House by approaching the 
Prime Minister to bring forward that visit to the 
earliest possible opportunity so that a fact-finding 
delegation of this Parliament can go to those newly 
emerging democracies? 


Mr Speaker — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is that the allocation of outgo- 
ing delegations is a matter for the President and 
me. There is a delegation visiting parts of eastern 
Europe next year. There is also a delegation visit- 
ing parts of eastern Europe this year. 

Those members who participate in the del- 
egation this year may wish to have discussions 
about what parts of eastern Europe that delegation 
might visit. I think that is the appropriate way to 
deal with that matter. 


Lithuania and Latvia 





(From Hansard of May 31) 


Mr Ruddock (Dundas) — I move: 

That the House: 

(1) supports an independent and free 
Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia; 

(2) condemns the Soviet Union for its campaign 
of intimidation specifically against Lithuania; 

(3) calls on the Soviet authorities to abandon its 
blockade of vital raw materials to Lithuania and to 
allow the immediate resumption of oil, gas, food 
and medical supplies; 

(4) calls on the Soviet Union to accept the dec- 
larations of independence by the Baltic Republics 
and to facilitate a peaceful transition to their full 
autonomy; and 

(5) calls on the Australian Government to 
ensure that the Australian people’s support for the 
people of the Baltic Republics is heard in 
Moscow. 

Mr Deputy Speaker, it is pertinent that the 
House consider this motion at this time because it is 
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a matter of very considerable moment that these 
three formerly independent republics, incorpor- 
ated as they were into the Soviet Union, are moving 
to a situation in which they may once again, in 
reality, be independent nations. 

But it is not a path that is easy; it is not a path 
without very considerable difficulty for the people 
of the Baltic states; and it is one on which the 
relationship between the Soviet Union and the US 
is very much predicated. 

At this very time, the President of the United 
States of America, George Bush, is about to meet 
with the President of the Soviet Union, Mikhail 
Gorbachev, and the position of Lithuania and the 
other Baltic states is a matter that will be on the 
agenda for those discussions. 

We know from news reports that President 
Bush has said that he will tell the Soviet President 
that the Soviet Union’s crackdown on Lithuania, in 
particular, makes it politically difficult for him as 
President of the US to follow through on his offer 
of trade benefits and other economic assistance to 
the Soviet Union. 

There has been a concern, I believe, among a 
number of people in the Baltic states and their sup- 
porters in countries such as Australia that the US 
was putting greater emphasis upon improved 
relations with the Soviet Union and less upon the 
claims that the Baltic people have for 
independence. 

I think that, in that sense, the fact that he is rais- 
ing these matters is an advance, and a very useful 
advance. The President has said: 

There is one (issue) that is troubling that I don’t 
want to sweep under the rug, and that is the ques- 
tion of the Baltic states and the difficulties with 
Lithuania. I have to have him — that is, Gorbachev 
— understand the constraints on any US President 
until self-determination is visible and forthcoming 
there. 

So, that is a very important and pressing matter 
and it will be raised in those discussions. I am not 
Sure that honourable members always readily 
appreciate the historical background in relation to 
the incorporation of Lithuania and the other Baltic 
states into the Soviet Union. 

In a sense, I think, we very often saw over time 
the refugees who settled among us as extremists, as 
people who were not really reflecting the views of 
their fellow compatriots in the countries from 
which they fled in the 1940s. I find it fascinating, I 
must say, to look at the way in which these matters 
are developing and how the views that are held 
among people in Australia from the Baltic states 
are now coming through with clarity in the Soviet 
Union itself. 
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For a long time, the very basis upon which the 
fate of these nations was determined was not the 
subject of any widespread discussion or awareness 
in the Soviet Union. It was largely hidden from 
view. I think it is appropriate that at this time, more 
than any other, we give practical support to the 
peoples of Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia lest this 
opportunity be lost. 

I will go through the historical background. 
The modern state of Lithuania was created in 1918 
with the Declaration of Independence on February 
16, 1918 by the Council of Lithuania and the cre- 
ation of a provisional government. Free and demo- 
cratic elections were held in April 1920 and the 
first Lithuanian Parliament of 112 members was 
then formed. 

On July 12, 1920, the Lithuanian Government 
signed a peace treaty with the Soviet Union in 
which the latter renounced for all time any claims 
to Lithuanian sovereignty or its territory. The Sov- 
iet Union recognised the Republic of Lithuania as 
a sovereign state, with the capital Vilnius. 


The treaty was signed by the founder of the 
Soviet Union, Lenin. Of course, other countries 
recognised Lithuania, and in 1921 it was admitted 
to the UN. 

I must say, having visited the Soviet Union — 
Vilnius and the rest of Lithuania in particular — 
that when I hear of Vilnius as a capital I readily 
visualise what I saw of its institutions, of the civilis- 
ation and of a country that had enormous potential, 
as so many of the states around the Baltic have 
demonstrated, but which had been hamstrung 
economically by its incorporation into a much 
larger state without the vitality that Lithuania had 
demonstrated. 

Lithuania and her sister states, Latvia and 
Estonia, enjoyed 22 years of independent state- 
hood, during which time they saw rapid progress in 
the areas of their economy, education and cultural 
life. They had in place prudent policies which at 
that time were followed and their countries 
prospered. 

One could see that, as I did, in the way in which 
those communities had developed. One could see 
the very high standard of housing. One interesting 
observation was to go past, as I did when I went for 
my early morning jog around Vilnius, the large 
number of very big homes, substantial homes. 

What surprised me when I looked at them was 
that beside each of them was a large number of let- 
ter boxes. What had actually happened was that 
over time those substantial premises had been sub- 
divided, turned into tenements, and they generally 
demonstrated the lower standard of living that is 
now available within that state than that which was 
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enjoyed at the time they had independence. 

The fate of Lithuania and the other Baltic states 
was sealed with the conclusion of the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact on August 23, 1939, between Nazi 
Germany and the Soviet Union. The pact divided 
east Europe between the Nazi and Soviet spheres of 
influence. Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia, the 
Baltic states, were assigned to the Soviet Union in 
the infamous secret protocols which were attached 
to that pact. 

Of course, each of those countries was initially 
forced to accept Russian military bases on its soil. 
When that was completed in 1940, we had govern- 
ments which then responded to Soviet invitations 
to join the Soviet Union. 

The international community condemned 
those actions and did not recognise those govern- 
ments or the legality of that incorporation. That 
has been the position of the Opposition in Aus- 
tralia. The incorporation of those states has been a 
matter which over time has been the subject of 
some discussion and controversy here. 

During the 50 years of Soviet occupation the 
economies of each of those countries went into 
decline, large numbers of people were either killed 
or assigned to labour camps in various parts of the 
Soviet Union and a large number perished in 
Siberia in particular. 

We had a situation in which many people left 
those states over concern at the way in which the 
incorporation proceeded to change each of those 
countries culturally and otherwise. We have also 
seen very serious damage to the environments of 
those states and claims for compensation are raised 
from time to time. 

It has been interesting that this year, for the first 
time, we have seen free elections in those countries. 
Lithuania in particular elected a supreme parlia- 
ment of the republic. Candidates endorsed by the 
popular grassroots movements, the Sajudis, won 
over three-quarters of the 141 seats in the 
parliament. 

The main plank of that party was the resto- 
ration of Lithuania’s independence, and that has 
been repeatedly stated by its candidates. We had 
then, after debate in the first session of the new par- 
liament, the declaration of restoration of indepen- 
dence to the Republic of Lithuania being adopted 
by 127 votes to nil, with six abstentions. 

It is in that context that we now have the reac- 
tion of the Soviet Union to those claims for inde- 
pendence. It has been of considerable alarm to me 
and my colleagues that the Soviet Union has not 
responded positively to that quest. 

In fact, the claims have been rejected by the 
Soviets and the Soviets are seeking to have the dec- 
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laration of independence overturned by the Gov- 
ernment of Lithuania and each of the other states. 
The Soviets are also seeking to have them negotiate 
a form of plebiscite at a later point in time. 

It is doubtful that the majority that the Soviets 
want to see obtained in that regard would be 
obtained because they are claiming that very large 
majorities have to be obtained for those matters to 
be put in place. As I have read through the news 
reports of late, what has been of considerable con- 
cern to me has been the effect that the steps that are 
being taken by the Soviet Government is having in 
the Baltic states. 

The effect is very considerable. We have had a 
situation already in which heavily armed para- 
troopers have occupied a number of public build- 
ings; there have been significant military parades 
through the streets of the major cities; we have had 
young people who have refused military service in 
the Soviet army being taken away; and we have had 
a situation in which there has been the imposition 
of an economic blockade. 

With the exception of some natural gas — 16 
per cent of the requirements — no raw materials or 
any other goods supplied by the Soviet Union are 
entering the Baltic state of Lithuania at this time. 
Factories are closing down because of lack of fuel 
and raw materials. Fuel, food and other essential 
supplies are strictly rationed. This is a matter of 
very considerable concern. 

I was in Lithuania in the middle of summer and 
hot water was not available in the hotels. Hot water 
generally has to be supplied through a common 
system available to the whole community. Of 
course, at times other than the middle of summer it 
would be much more difficult and would impose 
very considerable hardship upon the peoples of 
Lithuania and each of the other Baltic states if 
those supplies were not readily available. 

That is a form of coercion which ought to be 
resisted. It is not a matter which can be left without 
international penalty against these steps being 
taken by the Soviet Union at this time. It is import- 
ant that this Parliament call upon the Soviet auth- 
orities to abandon their blockade of the supply of 
vital raw materials. It is important that this Parlia- 
ment demonstrate and accept the declarations of 
independence by each of those Baltic republics. 

I think it is appropriate that this motion be 
passed and the Government ensure that the sup- 
port of the Australian people is heard in Moscow, is 
heard in the Soviet Union, so that there is a clear 
understanding that the people of the Baltic repub- 
lics are not at this time seen to be on their own and 
without significant international support. 

Debate adjourned. 
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Question without notice 


Bush-Gorbachev summit 





(From Hansard of May 21) 


Senator Giles — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Can the 
minister comment on the significance of the meet- 
ing between Presidents Gorbachev and Bush to be 
held in Washington from May 30 to June 3? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The proposed summit 
meeting will be a very important milestone, we all 
hope, in the resolution of a large number of out- 
standing issues in disarmament and arms controls 
— as well as of course, hopefully, addressing some 
of the larger remaining problems associated with 
the reshaping of the USSR and its position and 
stance in Europe. 


In particular, we look forward to the meeting 
giving further content to President Bush’s com- 
ment made at the beginning of this month that the 
revolutionary changes and transformations in Eur- 
ope are moving us from a postwar era to a new era 
in Europe, beyond containment. 


It is evident from recent ministerial level con- 
sultations between the two superpowers that both 
sides are committed to concluding a strategic arms 
reduction talks (START) agreement. Discussions 
at the April 4-6 Washington meeting between Sec- 
retary of State Baker and Soviet Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze made some progress in that respect. 


We now have reports in the last 24 hours that 
the latest round of such talks, held in Moscow from 
May 16-19, did succeed in removing some remain- 
ing substantial obstacles to a START agreement, in 
particular the treatment of air and sea-launched 
cruise missiles. 


President Bush has now been reported as saying 
that this should allow the completion of the major 
substantive elements of a START agreement dur- 
ing the forthcoming summit. Apart from the 
START agreement, which is of course crucial to 
nuclear disarmament, there is now an excellent 
chance, it seems, that a bilateral chemical weapons 
destruction agreement and verification protocols 
for the threshold test ban treaty and peaceful 
nuclear explosions treaty will all be ready for signa- 
ture at that summit. 


We welcome all these positive developments. 
We hope that some progress will also be made in 
negotiations on the reduction of conventional 
forces in Europe, including provisions on the 
destruction of all treaty limited equipment. 
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Question without notice 


Multilateral trading 





(From Hansard of May 9) 


Senator Macklin — I refer the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade to the recent hypocritical 
decision of the US Administration to cite Australia 
as an unfair trader under Super 301 provisions of 
the US Trade Act. 

I also refer the minister to the recent statements 
by Canadian Trade Minister Crosby that if there 
are substantial results on major issues in the 
Uruguay Round negotiations of multilateral trade 
negotiations, a new world trade organisation 
should be established. 

First, given that the US farm support and 
export subsidy policies have caused millions of dol- 
lars worth of damage to Australia’s export earnings, 
what has been the Government’s attitude and 
response to being cited as an unfair trader by the 
US Administration? 

Secondly, what is the Government’s attitude to 
the establishment of a world trade organisation 
along the lines suggested by Canada, and under 
what conditions would Australia support the estab- 
lishment of such an organisation? 


Senator Gareth Evans — To some extent Senator 
Macklin’s question is based on a false premise to the 
extent that the US has not formally named Aus- 
tralia as an unfair trader under the so-called Super 
301 provisions of the 1988 Trade Act. 

What has happened, rather, is that we have 
simply been mentioned in a report to Congress 
which the US trade representative is required to 
make every year on the trading practices of its 
major trading partners. 

The purpose of that report is to assist US trade 
negotiators to identify trade negotiating objectives. 
The section on Australia does cite our tariff regime, 
customs evaluation practices, export incentive 
scheme, government procurement program and 
various local content schemes. In most instances, 
the report simply notes those aspects of our trading 
regime and notes further that the US trade rep- 
resentative intends pursuing its negotiating objec- 
tives in relation to these matters in the context of 
the Uruguay Round of multilateral trade 
negotiations. 

All that said, we are not especially enthused at 
this demonstration of high moral tone in relation to 
Our practices against a background where some 
trading practices of the US are unquestionably 
unfair, especially in agricultural trade. 
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The export enhancement program, as we have 
debated on many occasions in this place, is one of 
the most trade distorting measures it is possible to 
construct, and Australia has repeatedly asked the 
US to abolish such programs in the interests of 
freer world trade. 

It is also worth making the point in the context 
of our bilateral relationship that the US continues 
to enjoy enormous trading opportunities in Aus- 
tralia. It does have a 2:1 surplus with us and this is 
the second largest surplus that the US has with any 
country in the world. 

So far as the latter part of the question, relating 
to the world trade organisation, is concerned, it is 
the case that at a recent trade ministers’ meeting in 
Mexico, attended by my colleague, Dr Blewett, the 
Canadian Minister, Mr Crosby, announced the 
intention to circulate a proposal to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) in July 
aimed at establishing GATT as a fully-fledged 
international organisation using the concept 
‘World Trading Organisation’, at the conclusion of 
the Uruguay Round, the idea being to have all the 
agreements under one roof and to provide a strong 
effective dispute settlement institution. 

Canada’s proposal is based on the fact that the 
Uruguay Round is the most complex and compre- 
hensive round of negotiations in GATT’s 40-year 
history. In addition to market access and 
agriculture, it covers — as we should know by now 
— the development of new international rules on 
trade and services, trade related intellectual prop- 
erty rights and investment measures, and updating 
codes from the Tokyo Round. 

The comprehensive result that we all hope will 
emerge from the round does raise significant insti- 
tutional questions about how all the new agree- 
ments will link together and how a common 
dispute settlement process will work. 

The bottom line is this: it is our view-generally 
shared by the trade ministers at the Mexico 
meeting-that the idea put forward by Mr Crosby 
should certainly not be dismissed. However, the 
shape of the Uruguay Round outcome will strongly 
influence institutional arrangements, so we do 
need to focus on the substantive outcome first 
before we get too obsessed with institutional 
structures. 

Institutional issues such as a world trade organ- 
isation should not detract in any way from that sub- 
stantive negotiating process, and in particular 
should not be perceived as some alternative result 
to it, which might just conceivably be something in 
the back of the minds of the Canadians. 

We should also bear in mind that the original 
attempt to establish an international trade organis- 
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ation in 1947 did founder due to resistance from 
national legislatures such as the US Congress. So 
we need to adopt, as always in these matters, a very 
healthy sense of realism about its prospects for 
implementation, even if we do ultimately think at 
the end of the Round it is a good idea. 


Question without notice 
Single European market 
(From Hansard of May 25) 


Senator Maguire — Can the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade say what the Government’s view 
is regarding the impact on Australia of the single 
European economic market integration from 
1992? 

Specifically, is there any concern in the Aus- 
tralian Government about a ‘fortress Europe’ 
developing, which could make it harder for Aus- 
tralia to export to Europe? 


Senator Gareth Evans — I have noted a number of 
recent statements, including one by the Shadow 
Minister for Trade Negotiations, that the post- 
1992 European Community poses a considerable 
threat to Australian trade. I think the Australian 
Government’s view, generally, on the proposed 
completion of the single European market in 1992 
is well-known. l 

We welcome the opportunities for Australian 
industry which the single market will present in 
terms of greater economies of scale, wider choice of 
bases for investment, simpler and cheaper operat- 
ing rules, and a bigger pool of skilled labour. 

We are encouraging Australian business firms 
to take advantage of the new opportunities opened 
up by the single market. Nonetheless, we have had 
a number of concerns based on our experience with 
the common agricultural policy (CAP) and coal 
subsidies that the single market could create a ‘for- 
tress Europe’. 

After all, in relation to the CAP and coal, as I 
have said on a number of public occasions, it is not 
just a matter of ‘fortress Europe’, it is a matter of the 
drawbridge being up, bolted and, effectively, the 
key thrown away. I think it is fair to say that our 
fears have now largely been allayed in relation to 
those particular areas of concern -particularly, 
things like local content regulations, anti-dumping 
and the application of the principles of reciprocity, 
which have been key areas of concern over the last 
couple of years as the 1992 process has evolved. 
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We are, of course, watching the development of 
the single market very closely and we are assessing 
its effects sector by sector, issue by issue. We remain 
concerned generally to break down the fortress area 
that does still exist with the CAP and coal. Both our 
bilateral representations and our multilateral nego- 
tiations are directed to those ends. 


Question without notice 


Services trade 





(From Hansard of May 14) 


Mr Melham — My maiden question without notice 
is directed to the Minister for Trade Negotiations. 
Is the minister aware of reports that Australia is ill- 
prepared for reforms in services trade? 

Can he advise honourable members whether 

Australia has been supportive of the inclusion of 
trade in services in the Uruguay Round 
negotiations? 
Dr Blewett — In responding to the honourable 
member’s question, I would say, first of all, that 
Australia has been very supportive of developing a 
services agreement in the Uruguay Round of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

I am also aware of the reports in The Weekend 
Australian of May 5 and 6, headlined that Australia 
was ill-prepared for reforms in service trade. I must 
say that that headline is without foundation. 

The Government believes that services are a 
vital sector of the Australian economy, providing 
over two-thirds of Australia’s gross domestic prod- 
uct. Tradeable services include tourism, banking 
and finance, computer software, transport and 
education. 

For example, in 1988-89 tourism was 
Australia’s biggest earner of foreign exchange. 
Therefore, we have strongly supported the 
inclusion of trade in services for the first time in a 
round of multilateral trade negotiations. The Gov- 
ernment is very well prepared for possible multilat- 
eral services agreements by the end of the Uruguay 
Round. 

A comprehensive work program extending 
back several years has included surveys on prob- 
lems faced by Australia in the area of trade in ser- 
vices and an intensive program of consultations 
with industry associations, companies, unions and 
State and Commonwealth agencies. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
consults widely with other departments in 
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Canberra to ensure that services negotiating objec- 
tives are compatible with the micro-economic 
reform agenda being considered by the 
Government. 

In the Uruguay Round negotiations Australia 
initiated and continues to chair the informal group 
of around 20 developed countries and more prag- 
matic developing countries now at the centre of 
efforts to forge an effective framework by July. 
Australia will continue its active involvement, 
given the importance of trade and service to 
Australia’s future and will continue to closely 
involve industry and State governments in this 
process. 

Australia certainly intends that a successful out- 
come to the Uruguay Round will include a com- 
prehensive service agreement embodying 
non-discrimination, transparency, equal rights of 
treatment and an effective dispute settling 
mechanism. 


Question without notice 


Agriculture protectionism 





(From Hansard of May 14) 


Mr Gibson — Has the attention of the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations been drawn to an Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) report on agricultural protectionism 
released for publication this weekend? What is the 
Government’s response to this important report? 


Dr Blewett — The response of the Government to 
this report from the OECD issued this weekend on 
the costs of agricultural protectionism is a very 
positive one. As honourable members can recall 
last week, when referring to the visit of the 
Director-General of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) organisation to Aus- 
tralia, I stressed the importance to Australia of a 
successful agricultural outcome in the present 
Uruguay negotiations. 

The importance of agriculture in these nego- 
tiations is very much underwritten by this report 
from the OECD released in Paris this weekend. 
The report covers a study of the cost to consumers 
of protectionist agricultural policies in OECD 
countries. 

Of the 22 countries examined, it found con- 
sumers in those 22 countries last year paid a total of 
US$104 billion in higher prices and transfers 
through the taxation system to support distorted 
and protectionist agricultural policies. 
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The consumers in the European Community 
paid almost US$41 billion in 1989 as a result of pro- 
tective measures while Japanese consumers paid 
US$34 billion and consumers from the US$15 
billion. The report finds that Australia has such a 
low level of agricultural protection that in this 
country the consumers pay the second lowest 
financial penalty of all the OECD nations. Only 
New Zealand consumers pay a smaller penalty. 

The report finds that not only do agricultural 
policies entail high costs to consumers, but also 
restrict consumer choice and contribute to 
environmental damage. It concludes that while 
agricultural policies are largely financed directly by 
consumers the interests of consumers are generally 
not taken into account as much as those of pro- 
ducers in the development of these policies. 

The report very much supports Australia’s pos- 
ition in urging vigorous efforts at national and 
international levels towards reforms of protection- 
ist agricultural policies and action at a national 
level to give greater weight to consumer interest in 
decision-making on agricultural policy. 

The report’s suggestions for action by the 
OECD governments are fully consistent with 
Australia’s policies on agricultural reform and 
trade liberalisation in the Uruguay Round. 

In relation to the existing procedures within 
Australia to allow representation of consumer 
interest and to calculate the cost of agricultural 
assistance measures, the report favourably com- 
ments on the actions taken in this country in the 
preparation of its recommendations. 

Discussions have already been held with con- 
sumer organisations about raising consumer 
awareness on agricultural policy issues in this 
country, and these recommendations will be 
referred to those consumer organisations to 
improve our performance in this area. 


Question without notice 


Myanmar refugees 





(From Hansard of May 11) 


Senator Jenkins — Is the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade aware that refugee civilians from 
Myanmar have been returned to Myanmar against 
their will by the Thai authorities and have been 
subjected in Myanmar to gross human rights viol- 
ations, including torture, imprisonment without 
trial, forced labour and, in some cases, execution? 
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What action is the minister taking to protest to 
the Thai authorities over their failure to honour 
widely accepted international obligations to these 
Myanmar refugees? 

Is the minister also aware that the Congress of 
the US, in order to protest against human rights 
violations by the Myanmar Government, is in the 
process of passing legislation banning imports from 
Myanmar? 

Will the minister consider similar action to put 
pressure on the Government of Myanmar to cease 
violations of the rights of its citizens and to restore 
fundamental freedom? 


Senator Gareth Evans — It is the case that an 
intensified campaign by the Myanmar army has led 
to a substantial increase in the number of refugees 
from that country entering Thailand. There are 
now believed to be about 40 000 refugees in this 
category in Thailand, of whom about 28 000 are 
Karens. 

In addition, of an estimated 10 000 Myanmar 
students who took refuge in Thailand following 
suppression of the pro-democracy demonstrations 
in Yangon in September 1988, about 2000 to 3000 
remain. Most of the returning students appear to 
have made their own way home. 

The Thai Government claims that a small 
number of refugees, mainly students, agreed to 
return to Myanmar voluntarily under arrange- 
ments made by the Myanmar and Thai authorities. 
The Myanmar Government denies that any of the 
students who returned under these arrangements 
have been mistreated. 

The Australian Government is concerned over 
these reports, which are part of a wider picture of 
human rights abuses in Myanmar that include the 
arrest and detention of Opposition leaders, torture, 
and forced porterage to the army. 

The Australian Government has done all in its 
power to encourage an improvement in the human 
rights situation in Myanmar and has certainly 
urged the Myanmar Government to accede to the 
wishes of the population for democratic change. 

Our embassies in Yangon and Bangkok have 
discussed with both government authorities the sit- 
uation of the refugees on the Thai-Myanmar bor- 
der, emphasising the high level of concern that 
exists in Australia, and I know particularly in this 
place, over the situation of the refugees, as well as 
talking about Australia’s policy on refugees and 
human rights generally. 

As to the latter part of the question, we are 
aware that the US Senate has voted to ban imports 
of goods from Myanmar. However, until similar 
legislation is passed by the whole Congress, that 
will, of course, have no legislative effect. We do 
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remain ready to consider any further action it 
might be appropriate to take to underline our 
human rights concerns. 

However, I should say that we have never pre- 
viously suspended GSP preferences as a means of 
applying pressure to secure internal reform and I 
doubt that that would be an appropriate step in this 
instance. We have made it clear that we would give 
prompt and sympathetic consideration to any 
requests that might be made for humanitarian aid 
for the refugees on the border, and it is hoped that 
one such request that I am anticipating may soon 
be finalised in that respect. 


Question without notice 


Business with Myanmar 





(From Hansard of May 24) 


Senator Newman — I refer the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade to his explanation on 
Monday concerning the Government’s continuing 
support for sanctions against South Africa. 

Can the minister explain why his Government 
apparently has a quite different approach to Aus- 
tralian businesses such as Broken Hill Proprietary 
Co. Ltd doing business with a regime in Myanmar 
which has locked up its opposition under house 
arrest in the lead-up to the coming election, has 
shot its citizens in the streets, maintains an appal- 
ling record on human rights, and yet receives sig- 
nificant Australian aid? 


Senator Gareth Evans — I accept the honourable 
senator’s description of the human rights situation 
in Myanmar which is nothing short of disgraceful 
and has not lived up to any hopes or expectations 
that might have reasonably been held for its 
improvement in the last couple of years. I have 
already answered a question to that effect. It is not 
the case that Australia has any kind of significant 
aid program to Myanmar. 

That aid program was severed in 1988 in the 
aftermath of the revolution that occurred. The cir- 
cumstances of the one very small residual 
component of that aid program which still exists in 
relation to the Mandalay dairy project were 
explained to the Senate a few days ago and on a 
number of previous occasions. It was simply in 
order to avoid the squandering of a multi-million 
dollar investment in circumstances that would 
have been profoundly unhappy for about 8000 
dairy farmers in the area in question. 
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It is a matter of judgment as to whether one can 
go that far in the pursuit of what is unquestionably 
a legitimate moral jugdment about Myanmar. It is 
always a nice question as to the way in which an aid 
program ought to respond to human rights viol- 
ations, bearing in mind that human rights is about 
economic and social rights as much as it is about 
political and civil rights. 

There is no one to one nexus between an aid 
policy response and a concern about human rights 
violations. It is a matter of weighing and balancing 
the circumstances of each particular case. That is 
something that we have made clear before in 
talking about the application of aid policy. Aus- 
tralian commercial activity in Myanmar is not great 
but it does exist, and Broken Hill Proprietary Co. 
Ltd is one such company, as Senator Newman 
pointed out. 

We have not sought to impose constraints upon 
companies in any country of the world so far as pri- 
vate commercial activity is concerned, except 
South Africa. Although there are many countries 
around the world that have been guilty of human 
rights deprivations of one kind or another, includ- 
ing Romania, at a time when Senator Newman’s 
party was vigorously applauding the 
entrepreneurial vigour of Lang Hancock and 
others in getting barter trade and so on going, it is 
not a position that we adopt, except in the most 
exceptional circumstances, to apply government- 
sponsored or government supported sanctions in 
the private sector. 

However, South Africa is and always has been a 
special case. South Africa still has a constitutional 
system which is unique in the world, in 
comprehensively discriminating against people, 
not just providing for an electoral system as in Fiji 
which discriminates on the basis of race, but not 
even acknowledging a right to vote at all on the 
basis of race and treating people not merely as sec- 
ond class citizens but as non-citizens. 

We all know of the circumstances in South 
Africa. The fact that those circumstances have 
never been understood or appreciated with any sen- 
sitivity by anyone in the Opposition is no ground 
for Senator Newman to make any allegations of 
double standards so far as the Australian Govern- 
ment is concerned. 

South Africa remains a special case for that 
reason. It remains crucially important that that 
pressure, economic and pyschological, be main- 
tained until such time, as I said the other day, that 
real, genuine and irreversible progress is made in 
the human rights situation there. 


1990 


Myanmar election 





(From Hansard of May 24) 


Senator Schacht — I want to speak tonight on the 
adjournment debate about the forthcoming elec- 
tion in Myanmar which are to occur on Sunday, 
May 27. Recently in the Senate, some questions 
have been asked by senators regarding these pro- 
posed election. 

I know that Senator Jenkins from Western Aus- 
tralia has asked a couple of questions over the last 
year or so and has also put forward notices of 
motion indicating her interest in the affairs of 
Myanmar. I noticed today that Senator Newman 
asked a question and tried to draw some parallels, 
on the ground of inconsistency, between this 
Government’s policy towards South Africa and its 
policy towards Myanmar. 

That was a quite erroneous and irrelevant com- 
parison and I think it shows that Senator Newman, 
in drawing that comparison, does not understand 
much about either country. I have spoken before in 
the Senate about my interest in Myanmar, which 
has been generated as a result of my visit to that 
country in February last year. Since then I have 
maintained an interest in the affairs of that country 
and have maintained regular contact with people 
from the Myanmar community in Australia, as well 
as overseas. 

I have had correspondence with Congressman 
Solarz and Senator Moynihan from the US, who 
are both interested in the affairs of Myanmar, and 
also with groups of people around the world who, 
in many cases, are expatriates who have left that 
country during the long regime of General Ne 
Win. The proposed elections to be held on Sunday 
have been, in my view, rightly criticised on a num- 
ber of aspects concerning the conduct of the elec- 
tion campaign. 

It is quite clear that by any definition that we 
would use in Australia, these are not free and fair 
elections because most of the major Opposition 
politicians — particularly Aung San Suu Kyi, U 
Tin U and others — have been arrested, detained 
or held under house arrest and have not been able 
to participate in the election, either by campaign- 
ing or by being able to stand in the elections on 
Sunday. There have been restrictions on campaign 
techniques, advertising, on the way in which rallies 
have been able to be held, and so on. 

So, as I say, I agree with the criticism that, by 
any normal examination, this is not a normal, free 
and fair election as we in a western democracy 
would believe. But I also want to put information 
before the Senate which indicates that there is 
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some evidence that the actual voting on Sunday — 
if it is carried through by the regime — technically 
will have some validity. I wish to present the infor- 
mation that I have received from a number of con- 
tacts both here in Australia and overseas 
concerning the arrangements that the authorities 
in Myanmar have put together through their elec- 
toral commission for holding this election. 

The first thing is that it appears that the people 
running the polling booths and administering the 
election at the local level will not be party members 
associated with the present regime, but will be 
administrators and, in many cases, community 
leaders who are recognised and respected in their 
local community. It is estimated that 20.7 million 
registered voters will be eligible to vote, but voting 
is not compulsory. 

The present regime says that there will be 18 
190 polling booths, one for approximately each 
5000 voters. About 80 per cent of wards and villages 
will have only one polling booth. In a polling booth 
of 5000 voters will be one polling booth officer; five 
persons to check the electoral rolls; five persons to 
issue ballot papers; five persons to look after the 
ballot box; and 10 voting cubicles or rooms. 

To ensure the security of a ballot paper, the 
emblem of the Election Commission will be 
printed on the back and each paper will have a 
security thread. In addition, the polling booth offi- 
cer is required to sign each ballot paper as it is 
issued. The names of candidates, emblems of the 
parties they represent and voting squares opposite 
each name will be printed on the front of the 
paper. 

Voters are identified in the electoral roll by 
serial number. Voters are also required to prove 
their identity by producing to the polling booth 
official their identification cards. Voters will mark 
their ballots with a cross in the box of their pre- 
ferred candidate in the privacy of a voting cubicle 
using a rubber stamp provided. 

Ballot papers will be declared invalid if there is 
a cross marked on the ballot paper in a place other 
than in the box opposite the name of the candidate, 
is misaligned between the boxes, is on the name of 
the candidate, is on the candidate’s electoral sym- 
bol, or if the cross marked is stamped repeatedly. 
Moreover, if ballot papers are stained, marked in 
other than the approved manner, or torn, they will 
be rejected. The completed ballot will be placed in 
a single ballot box located in public viewing in the 
polling booth. 

Representatives of the candidates will be pre- 
sent at polling booths, as well as the polling 
officials. The booths will be closed at 4 pm and if 
there are persons queueing outside the polling 
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booths waiting to vote, they will be allowed to do so 
even after 4 pm. The votes will be counted at the 
individual polling booths in the presence of mem- 
bers of the polling booth team, the candidates, or 
their designated representatives, and the general 
public. 

Invalid ballot papers will be so declared by the 
polling booth officer stating the reasons for so 
doing. The polling booth officer, members of the 
polling booth team and other witnesses will be 
required to sign on the back of the rejected ballot. 
The composite result of each booth is to be entered 
on a form which is to be signed by those persons 
listed. The form and ballots for each candidate will 
then be conveyed to the relevant township 
sub-commission. 

The Central Election Commission, after scruti- 
nising the relevant forms and signatures for the 
constituency as a whole, will declare the winning 
candidate. The names of the successful candidates 
will be broadcast daily on radio and television, 
Starting on the election night, the 27th. No-one 
will be allowed to canvass votes within 100 yards of 
the polling booth. 

Information that has just come to my attention 
in the last 24 hours says that army commanders 
have indicated in briefings to their officers and 
troops that the responsibility for the security of 
polling booths rests with the Electoral Com- 
mission, but in the event of disturbances at a booth, 
troops will not intervene unless requested to do so 
by the Commission, and where such a request is 
made, will do so only after a statement is signed 
indicating that the intervention is taking place at 
the request of the Commission. 

It is understood that troops have been 
instructed to stay well away from polling booths in 
order to avoid accusations that they may be 
intimidating voters or electoral officials or other- 
wise interfering with the electoral process. One 
area of concern is that if a determination of a valid 
vote is the use of the rubber stamp, it is suggested 
that if the ink is not dry when people fold their bal- 
lot paper and put in the ballot box, the smudging 
may lead to a stain which may lead to invalidity of 
the vote. There has also been some concern 
expressed about whether 5000 voters could be pro- 
cessed through one booth in a 10-hour period. 

As the voting is not compulsory, no-one expects 
there to be a 100 per cent turnout and, as suggested 
previously in my remarks, the booths will stay open 
past 4 pm if a queue is formed. With the infor- 
mation that has come to my attention from a num- 
ber of sources in the last few days, if those 
procedures are carried out by the regime, as far as 
the actual voting is concerned on the day, one 


could see that the election will be reasonably fair as 
far as the technicalities are concerned. 

It also means that we have on record enough 
information to indicate that if these procedures are 
not carried out, the election will certainly not have 
been free and fair. I also point out that the major 
Opposition party — the National League for 
Democracy (NLD) — is contesting around 440 of 
the 485 seats, which means that, as the major oppo- 
sition party, it does have a chance of winning the 
election if it gets the support and the voting is free 
and fair on the day. 


In a late press report tonight, I noticed that 
some diplomats in Myanmar are now saying that, 
despite Aung San Suu Kyi being detained and not 
being able to participate in the election, the NLD 
as the leading opposition party may have some 
chance of winning the election. 


Personally, I would applaud very much if the 
NLD could win the election as the main opposition 
party. There is evidence that the election campaign 
is very low key and very calm because of the limi- 
tations placed by the regime on normal election 
activity. Public rallies, with up to 2000 or 3000 
people attending in some cities and villages, have 
been held. Over the last few days limited television 
coverage has been provided to the various candi- 
dates, including opposition candidates. 


My final observation of the election is that up 
until yesterday it was apparent that the regime 
would not allow outside observers into Myanmar to 
observe the election. For example, Congressman 
Solarz from the US, who had requested a visa to 
visit Myanmar and observe the election, has been 
rejected. But late this afternoon the regime 
announced that it would allow 60 journalists to visit 
Myanmar over the weekend and observe the 
election. 


These journalists are based mainly in Bangkok 
and have been covering Myanmar affairs over the 
last couple of years. That is a very welcome devel- 
opment. I would be surprised if those 60 journalists 
were not able to make some relevant comments 
about the conduct of the election. If there is sub- 
stantial support for the Opposition in the election 
of the national assembly, the real test will be what 
will happen with the transition of power from the 
present army regime to the national assembly. 


The final test of democracy being partially 
restored in any sense in Myanmar will be whether 
the army accepts the result of the election and 
arranges for the transition of power to a civilian 
government; whether it accepts the result of the 
people if the voting in the election has been prop- 
erly and fairly conducted. 
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Over the last 18 months a number of honour- 
able senators and members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have shown interest in affairs in 
Myanmar. I hope that the Australian Parliament 
will watch closely the events in Myanmar next 
week and subsequent weeks after the election and 
be willing to make public comment and express 
views about what may occur, particularly if the pre- 
sent military regime is not willing to hand over 
power or arrange for the transition of power to a 
democratically elected civilian government if the 
election is properly conducted. 

I certainly wish the people of Burma, now 
called Myanmar, all the best for Sunday. I hope 
they get the chance to vote properly and fairly and 
to elect the government of their choice. I urge the 
military regime to respect the result so that in the 
years to come Myanmar can once again develop a 
proper democracy and economic policies that 
restore prosperity and a decent standard of living to 
the people of that country. 


Question without notice 
From Hansard of May 31) 


Mr Martin — My question is directed to the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I draw his 
attention to reports that in the national elections in 
Myanmar — the main opposition party, the 
National League for Democracy (NLD), appears 
to have won an overwhelming victory. Can he 
inform honourable members what progress is 
being made by the military regime in handing over 
power to a democratically elected government? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable member for 
Macarthur for his question. The Australian Gov- 
ernment has strongly supported the democratic 
reforms in Myanmar — and has noted the holding 
of national elections on May 27, which was the first 
time in 30 years. Although counting is still con- 
tinuing, there is little doubt that the National 
League for Democracy (NLD) has scored a major 
success. 

As of yesterday, the NLD had 67 officially 
declared seats and has claimed unofficially that it 
has won 366 out of a total of 485 seats. This result 
would give the NLD at least 75 per cent of the seats 
in the National Assembly. The strong support 
which has been shown for the NLD is testament to 
the courage of the people of Myanmar — and is a 
further condemnation of the attempt by the mili- 
tary regime to intimidate and harass its political 
opponents through widespread arrests and 
detentions. 
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However, to the regime’s credit, the elections 
appear to have been conducted in an open and 
orderly manner. The Australian Government has 
called on the military regime to recognise and 
respect the result of the elections and move quickly 
to hand over power to a new democratically elected 
government. 

A high level of support for the NLD adds 
increasing urgency to the need for the regime to 
immediately release Aung San Suu Kyi, the leader 
of the NLD, who has been under house arrest since 
July 1989, as well as the NLD chairman, U Tin Oo, 
and other political detainees. 

The Australian Government believes that the 
elections provide a real opportunity to achieve pol- 
itical and economic reform and national reconcili- 
ation in Myanmar. The key question must now be 
the transfer of power to a democratic government. 
As yet, the military regime has given no firm indi- 
cation as to how it will adhere to its public 
undertakings to hand over power. 

We understand that the NLD may soon be 
entering into negotiations with the military regime 
on the formation of an interim administration and 
the drafting of a new constitution. The indisput- 
able result of the elections underlines the need for a 
quick transfer of power and in accordance with the 
expressed wishes of the people of Myanmar. 

In conclusion, in a year which has witnessed 
massive advances in freedom and democracy, we 
hope that Myanmar will not be the least among the 
nations in this respect. 


Question without notice 


Asia Pacific cooperation 
(From Hansard of May 24) 





Senator McKiernan — Can the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade inform the Senate as to 
the progress in advancing the successful Australian 
initiative last year in convening a conference of 
ministers on Asia Pacific economic cooperation 
(APEC)? 

Senator Archer — This is the last gasp. 


Senator Gareth Evans — I appreciate Senator 
Archer’s utter lack of interest in what has perhaps 
been the most significant enterprise of initiative in 
which Australia has been involved in recent years 
and which, more than anything else, has led to our 
recognition as a key player in the Asia Pacific 
region. 
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Senator Hill — Are you going to hold a ministerial 
meeting? 

Senator Evans — It is more than the Opposition 
was able to manage in 23 years of government. Fol- 
lowing the APEC ministerial level meeting which 
was held in Canberra last November, we have been 
seeking to ensure that the momentum to carry for- 
ward the process of economic cooperation in the 
region is maintained. 

While that meeting in Canberra focused, essen- 
tially, on getting the whole exercise off the ground, 
since then the emphasis has been on developing a 
work program to give emphasis to APEC. Senior 
officials met in March and agreed on six projects 
covering human resource development, energy, 
investment and technology transfer, marine 
resources conservation, trade and investment data 
and trade promotion. 

We were designated as the coordinator, or 
shepherd, so-called, of the energy project and we 
are organising a meeting of relevant regional 
officials to advance that project. The next of these 
meetings will be held in Singapore at ministerial 
level on July 30 and 31. Officials will be meeting in 
Singapore in late May to review progress and pre- 
pare for that meeting and a further meeting is to be 
held in the Republic of Korea in 1991. 

In other words, the momentum will be sus- 
tained because the institution framework is now 
well and truly in place. I finally mention that a 
meeting of trade ministers associated with this 
APEC process is to consider progress on the 
Uruguay Round in Vancouver on September 11 
and 12. 

That meeting is to take place in accordance 
with the agreement, reached at the Canberra meet- 
ing, for enhanced regional consultations on that 
Round at the official ministerial level. 

One of the key features of the Canberra meet- 
ing, it will be recalled by all except those 
ignoramuses opposite, was the reaffirmation of 
strong regional support for multilateral trade liber- 
alisation and a determination to secure a successful 
outcome of that Round. 


Question without notice 


Chinese students 
(From Hansard of May 11) 





Senator Jones — My question is directed to the 
minister representing the Minister for Immi- 
gration, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs. 
What is the Government’s plan for the Chinese 
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students who have remained in Australia since the 
massacre in Tiananmen Square? 

Does the minister acknowledge the difficult sit- 
uation these students face if they return to China? 
Further, is there a plan to reunite them with their 
families by allowing these families to migrate to 
this country? 


Senator Bolkus — It should be noted that at the 
end of January this year there were some 19 400 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) nationals tem- 
porarily in Australia who were here either on June 
4 last year or at the time of the suppression of the 
pro-democracy movement, or who had arrived by 
June 20 1989, when the PRC Government intro- 
duced systematic checks on departing citizens. 

It should also be noted that, in addition, some 
1100 of those in Australia in June have since 
departed. The majority of the PRC nationals tem- 
porarily in Australia in June were short-course 
trainees, mainly here to undertake English 
language courses. Tertiary students also formed a 
much smaller group. 

It should be noted that many of them had 
already overstayed their entry permits. The 
Government’s response is in fact based on the 
premise of Senator Jones’s question — that of rec- 
Ognition of the problem of the students. The 
response so far has been fourfold. Firstly, we have 
made provision for those reluctant to return to 
China at this stage to remain in Australia until Jan- 
uary 31, 1991. 

Secondly, if they do have long-term concerns 
about returning, they may apply for refugee status. 
Thirdly, in respect of those who were legally here 
on June 20, they may also apply for resident status 
on humanitarian grounds, provided that they hold 
an enabling entry permit. 

Fourthly, it should also be noted that no special 
provisions have been made for PRC nationals who 
arrived after June 20 last year. However, some have 
already applied for refugee status. The Govern- 
ment also notes that several thousand applications 
have already been received for refugee status and 
humanitarian resident status from PRC nationals. 

The further response from the Government 
will be based on the question of the need to process 
the applications, which at this stage far exceed nor- 
mal numbers. We will soon be looking at this issue 
to see how we can better handle the massive num- 
ber of applications that have come from this part of 
the community. 
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Question without notice 


(From Hansard of May 16) 


Mr Elliott — I direct my question to the Minister 
for Employment, Education and Training. I pref- 
ace the question by reminding the House that there 
have been media reports in recent times of demon- 
strations in Shanghai and Beijing by Chinese 
students who claim they have not received refunds 
of fees which were due to them as a consequence of 
their application to study in Australia being unsuc- 
cessful under the new, tighter guidelines. 

I ask the minister: Can he advise the House of 

the steps which the Government has taken to 
ensure that refunds which are payable to unsuc- 
cessful student applicants from overseas are being 
repaid? 
Mr Dawkins — I thank the honourable member 
for his question. He is quite right in saying that 
there have been some difficulties in relation to the 
overseas student program, particularly as it relates 
to students from China. 

The Government’s concern in this matter is at 
least three-fold. Firstly, there is the question of the 
safety and the welfare of Australian officials and 
their families who are on duty and resident in 
China. 

It is true that in some cases Australian officials 
have been subjected to some harassment on the part 
of those students demonstrating around the ques- 
tion of whether or not they will receive their 
refunds for fees which have been paid to 
institutions in Australia but in respect of which 
they have received no visas. 

Secondly, we want to see the continued growth 
and development of the export of education ser- 
vices. We have seen a very impressive development 
in this industry in recent times. The Government is 
committed to this program and wants to see it 
flourish in future. But most importantly, we do not 
want to see this program in any way compromise 
the integrity of the immigration program, which is 
a fundamental and different and separate issue. 

It is true that some of the institutions have, in 
my opinion, been exploiting this scheme and pro- 
moting it improperly. Because of that the. Because 
of that, the Government has introduced tighter 
guidelines in terms of the selection of students 
from a number of countries, including China. 

My colleagues the Minister for Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and I have 
been meeting on this matter together and with 
officials from other departments and with the 
industry. 
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I am pleased to say that we have now been able 
to secure an agreement with the industry about the 
way in which these problems and concerns can be 
dealt with in the future. What is of paramount 
importance to us is that we ensure that the industry 
acts quickly to ensure that refunds are paid to those 
students who are entitled to them. 

We also insisted that a rather foolish resolution 
adopted by the ELICOS (English Language Inten- 
sive Courses for Overseas Students) Association of 
NSW is rescinded so that there is no impediment to 
members of that Association paying those refunds. 

The Government, for its part, has agreed to 
introduce some additional flexibility in relation to 
the visas. My colleague, the Minister for Immi- 
gration, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, has 
agreed to the introduction as soon as possible of a 
new visa category, particularly in relation to 
students coming from some particular countries 
which will not have attached to them working 
rights as other student visas do. As well as that, we 
have agreed to withdraw the $130 visa processing 
charge for applicants from countries with very low 
overstay rates. 

There are some other matters which have been 
the subject of a public announcement by my col- 
leagues and I yesterday. I think we are now satisfied 
on the basis of the agreement we have reached with 
the industry that we can overcome the concerns of 
the Government, the concerns of the industry and 
the concerns of the overseas students. 

We hope that in this way we can secure a future 
for this industry. 


Question without notice 
(From Hansard of May 30) 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the Min- 
ister representing the Minister for Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, and follows 
his answer to a question earlier this month from 
Senator Jones regarding the 19 000-odd Chinese 
students in Australia. I ask: 

How many applications has the Government 
received to date from People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) students who are here with either refugee 
status or permanent resident status on humani- 
tarian grounds? 

What extra resources has the Government 
made available to process the applications as prom- 
ised by the former Minister, Senator Ray, who said 
— | think I can accurately quote what he said on 
June 6 — that if there were a substantial appli- 
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cation rate we would need contingency plans to 
deal with them. 

In regard to the minister’s answer that students 
can apply on humanitarian grounds, is it not a fact 
that until the Government lists the People’s 
Republic of China in the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia Gazette as a country for which applications 
for special humanitarian status can be considered, 
the applications have no legal status? 


Senator Bolkus — As Senator Hill said, I did 
answer a question in respect of this matter earlier 
this month. I indicated then that there had been an 
exceptionally large number of applications for per- 
manent residency prior to the commencement of 
the new migration legislation in December. I 
would have to get specific numbers for Senator 
Hill. 

With regard to the extra resources needed in 
Australia to process them, I will get an answer for 
Senator Hill as soon as possible. We have put 
measures in place to allow PRC nationals to remain 
in Australia for the time being, pending longer- 
term decisions on their future. 

We have made provision for extensions of stay, 
for instance, granting permission to work until Jan- 
uary 31, 1991 to all those students who were here in 
the period June 4-20 1989, whether legally or 
illegally. We have provided welfare grants to com- 
munity organisations to provide advice and coun- 
selling to PRC nationals. 

Last year we provided $100 000 to the Aus- 
tralian Refugee Advisory Council and a further 
four special purpose grants totally $142 200 were 
provided this year to Chinese welfare and counsel- 
ling agencies in Sydney and Melbourne. 

The third part of Senator Hill’s question related 
to the assessment under humanitarian grounds, 
and I will get some very clear advice on that as 
well. 


Question without notice 


Wool exports to China 





(From Hansard of May 15) 


Mrs Jakobsen — My question is to the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy. Can the minister 
inform the House on the pattern of purchases of 
wool from China and Japan over the past 
season? 


Mr Kerin — In the first six months of the 1989-90 
season, wool exports to China were 60 per cent 
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lower than the level for the corresponding period a 
year earlier. Similarly, purchases from Japan have 
declined by about 20 per cent and, because of the 
relatively high level of stocks held by Japanese pro- 
cessors plus a range of other factors, including the 
Japanese exchange rate, purchases are likely to be 
subdued during the 1990-91 season. 

Honourable members are aware of the recent 
request by the Soviet Union for credit terms on 
recent sales. These are simply part of the circum- 
stances which have given us a different form of a 
stock buildup in the wool industry. I could also 
nominate reaction to the higher prices two or three 
years ago. 

What has to be analysed by the industry in the 
decisions that have to be taken is price and thereby 
the spread of prices under the minimum reserve 
price scheme, the levy or taxation level on the 
industry, the borrowing requirement, and also mar- 
keting and promotion strategies, particularly 
centring on the middle level of micron in the wool 
sales. 

That is why I say that the industry and the cor- 
poration should be focusing on a package rather 
than just one or two parameters. They should also 
not be focusing just on supply and on just one 
year. 


Question without notice 


Wool exports to USSR 
(From Hansard of May 17) 





Mr Fitzgibbon — My question is addressed to the 
Minister for Trade Negotiations. Will the minister 
advise the House of any response the Australian 
Government has received from the Soviet Govern- 
ment about delayed payments to Australian wool 
exporters? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable member for 
Hunter for his question. As honourable members 
will recall, last week I indicated the Government's 
concern about the delays in payment to Australian 
wool exporters by the Soviet Government. I said 
then it appeared that the delays appeared to be due 
to the reorganisation of the foreign trade system in 
the Soviet Union. I stressed then, as I do now, that 
these were not defaults, but delays in payment. 

I also indicated to the House then that in a 
meeting between the Government and the wool 
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industry representatives, the representatives were 
confident that the payments would be made and 
they did not regard Novo Export, the Soviet wool 
trading organisation, as a credit risk. At that meet- 
ing the Government undertook to make represen- 
tations at the highest levels in the Soviet Union 
about these delays and express our concerns. 

I can report to the House today that the Aus- 
tralian Ambassador to Moscow met with represen- 
tatives of the Soviet Government yesterday to 
discuss this issue and register those concerns. 

The Ambassador has been informed by the Sov- 
iet authorities that they anticipated that all out- 
standing payments to Australian wool exporters for 
the months of March and April would be paid 
either later this week or early next week. Similar 
assurances have been received from the Soviet 
wool organisation Novo Export. This is a very posi- 
tive development. I will keep the House informed 
of the ongoing issue. 


Question without notice 
Wool price 
(From Hansard of May 28) 


Senator Boswell — I ask the minister representing 
the Treasurer whether he is aware that, because of 
uncertainty in the future of the wool floor price — 
caused directly by speculation by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy — the Australian 
Wool Corporation has been forced to buy at least 
$300 million worth of wool at recent sales more 
than it otherwise would have had to buy? 

Given that this increased buying was necessi- 
tated directly because of irresponsible speculation 
by the Minister for Primary Industries, will the 
Government immediately compensate the Corpor- 
ation, and therefore Australian wool growers, to the 
tune of at least $300 million? If not, why not? 


Senator Button — In answer to the last part of the 
question, ‘If not, why not?’, the answer is no. And 
‘why not? — because the suggestion comes from 
Senator Boswell. No intelligent commentators on 
the scene have really made that suggestion. 

Senator Boswell represents, if I might say so, 
something beyond the fringe in making the sugges- 
tion. Senator Boswell will be aware that the Aus- 
tralian Wool Corporation has been buying most of 
the Australian supply of wool for something in the 
order of 12 months, if not more. 
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To suggest that as a result of recent wool sales 
the Wool Corporation is behaving in any different a 
manner from the manner in which it has behaved 
over the last 12 months is bordering on the 
ludicrous. 

I do not know why Senator Boswell addressed 
this question to me in my capacity as Minister rep- 
resenting the Treasurer, unless it is because of the 
nationwide concern about the minimal level of 
wool exports at the present time, which is of con- 
cern to all ministers in the Government and par- 
ticularly the Treasurer because of its impact on the 
current account. 

I do not know of any other reason why he would 
address the question to me except that I am in a 
position to deny what he describes as irresponsible 
speculation by the Minister for Primary Industries, 
Mr Kerin. 

Mr Kerin has been very diligent in the last week 
in making his views known to both the Board of the 
Australian Wool Corporation and the Wool Coun- 
cil of Australia. He has made his views known not 
only to them but also to a wide variety of individual 
wool growers. To give the minister’s views as 
expressed to those bodies that title of ‘irresponsible 
speculation’ is, I think, irresponsible in itself. 


Senator Boswell — Mr President, I ask a sup- 
plementary question. Is Senator Button aware that 
before Easter, and before the speculation was 
started by Mr Kerin, the Australian Wool Corpor- 
ation was buying 30 per cent of the wool and 70 per 
cent was being sold on the open market, and that, 
since the speculation, the situation has reversed — 
the Wool Corporation has had to buy 70 per cent of 
the wool and the market is buying only 20 per cent? 
That is why I asked the question. I do not believe 
the Minister has given me a correct answer. 


Senator Button — As I said in answer to Senator 
Boswell’s original question, this is a difficult and 
long-term problem, and it is ridiculous to draw any 
conclusions of the kind he attempts to draw from 
the attitude stated by the minister. 


Senator Hill — Everyone accepts the problem 
faced by the buyers. 


Senator Button — Senator Hill is interjecting. 
When those on the other side of this Parliament 
actually work out what they want to do about this 
issue, things will be better. When Senator Hill 
makes noisy interjections similar to the views 
expressed in the question it shows obvious, distinct 
confusion in the Opposition ranks, which does not 
surprise me. 

Such confusion always occurs when the 
National Party of Australia perceives itself as hav- 
ing a vested winner interest which it wants to pur- 
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sue — and it always gets it wrong. There is always 
this confusion between the Liberals and the 
Nationals at such times. 


Question without notice 
(From Hansard of May 31) 


Senator Boswell — I refer the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment in the Senate, the Acting Prime Minister, 
to the wool floor price. 

Will he now acknowledge that 


e the enormous damage caused to the industry by 
recent speculation over the future of the floor 
price was the direct responsibility of the 
Government; 

accept that it is totally because of the inept hand- 
ling of the matter by the Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy that he has now had to 
determine the 1990-91 season floor price when 
there is still a month of the current season to go, 
and 

acknowledge that, as a result, the Australian 
Wool Corporation has a highly legitimate claim 
when, as it stated in its press release today, it says 
that it will seek some $600 million for the losses 
forced upon it? 


Does the minister feel responsibility at all for 
this shocking situation and these acts of economic 
treason? What will the Government do about it? 


Senator Button — This question is more danger- 
ous to Senator Boswell than to me. As time passes 
and the farming community, the wool growing 
community, increasingly realise both the enormity 
of the problem and the solutions which this Gov- 
ernment has taken to try to solve that problem, 
rather than look at the short-term issues — ‘I want 
my lolly now’, as Senator Boswell might put it — 
which have bedevilled the National Party of Aus- 
tralia throughout its existence, when the wool 
growing community understands these issues bet- 
ter than Senator Boswell does — and they will — 
then his question will be bounced back at him by 
me and others, because it just shows how 
shortsighted and silly he has been about the whole 
issue. 

Will I admit that the floor price has been affec- 
ted by actions by the Minister? No. Will I respond 
to a press release from the Wool Corporation today 
seeking $600 million, as Senator Boswell 
suggested? No, I will not respond on an ad hoc basis 
with a knee-jerk reaction; nor will the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy. 

In terms of acknowledging responsibility, I 
really think I have answered that part of the ques- 
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tion, because Senator Boswell will have to acknowl- 
edge responsibility in due course for giving 
succour, if I can use that expression, to people who 
really have very short-sighted views. 


Question without notice 


North West Cape facility 
pleaded E a ee 
(From Hansard of May 16) 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Defence and concerns the transfer 
of North West Cape to full Australian control as 
announced by the Prime Minister prior to the 
recent election. 

Has the minister identified a source for the $30 
million required to operate the station each year? 
Can he indicate whether the capital equipment and 
installations at the station are approaching an age at 
which extensive capital maintenance will be 
required? Can he indicate what the average annual 
capital bill is likely to be and whether this bill will 
go up as the station ages? 

I further ask the minister whether the Govern- 
ment intends to go ahead with the transfer despite 
the massive operating and capital costs involved 
and will he give an undertaking that the funds will 
come from the defence budget and not be obtained 
at the expense of other more worthy items outside 
the defence area. 

Finally, I ask why there was such a discrepancy 
between the figure of $30 million a year given by 
his predecessor in terms of the cost of running the 
North West Cape facility, and the figure given by 
Washington analysts of $70 million for staff ser- 
vices alone and a total cost of more than $100 mil- 
lion by the time any agreement for transfer of 
control is completed? 


Senator Robert Ray — I remind Senator 
Vallentine that on March 12 the Prime Minister 
said simply that the US had agreed to discuss an 
Australian proposal to take over and operate the 
naval communications facilities and the Australian 
Defence Force facility, rather than keep them run- 
ning as a joint facility. 

Under our proposal, Australia would manage 
the station and facilitate the passage of US navy sig- 
nals to US submarines. The primary function of 
the station is to communicate with submerged sub- 
marines. It provides the only means of communi- 
cating with our submarines and we use that 
capability extensively. 
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North West Cape will become even more 
important to Australia over the next 10 years as our 
new submarines join the Royal Australian Navy. 
They will make the submarine squadron an even 
more critical element of Australia’s defence and 
our defence self-reliance. 

The operation of North West Cape as an Aus- 
tralian defence facility will therefore further 
enhance our drive for self-reliance. It shows that 
Australia itself is willing to take responsibility for 
ensuring that the essential element of a submarine 
capability is maintained. 

We cannot state the costs definitely because 
they will depend on a number of factors, including 
the outcome of negotiations with the US and 
changes to the station which should cut operating 
costs. As a guide, and contrary to the speculation of 
the anonymous analysts in Washington referred to 
in the question, the station’s operating costs now 
run at $30 million a year. About 80 per cent of that 
is spent on a staff of over 700. 

New technologies offer scope to reduce the 
staffing levels considerably. I add only that, as well 
as enhancing Australia’s defence self-reliance, this 
forward-looking proposal will also make a new and 
constructive contribution to our alliance with the 
US and support our shared interests in the stability 
of the Asia Pacific region. 


Question without notice 


US bases 
(From Hansard of May 16) 


Senator Dunn — Has the Minister for Defence 
read the report in today’s Sydney Daily Telegraph 
that the US Government may be seriously con- 
sidering the establishment of major US naval and 
air bases in Australia to replace bases that may be 
closed in the Philippines? 

Would the minister welcome discussions with 
the US authorities on this matter; or does he con- 
sider the proposals to be misinformation designed 
to place pressure upon the Aquino Government 
during the negotiations on the Philippine bases 
that begin this week? 

Will the minister undertake to remind US auth- 
orities of Australia’s policies on foreign military 
bases on Australian soil in order to avoid any 
further embarrassing reflections on Australia’s 
sovereignty? 


Senator Robert Ray — Yes, I did read the article in 
this morning’s Daily Telegraph. The Government 
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has not been asked about relocating any US facili- 
ties from the Philippines to Australia. A Pentagon 
spokesman confirmed on May 15 that the US has 
not begun negotiations or discussions with any of 
its allies about possible relocation. 

Indeed, the Rand Corporation report referred 
to in media reports is one of several reports which 
canvass various possible options that might be con- 
sidered by the US if the negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines on continued access 
after 1991 are unsuccessful. 

The Rand report was completed without refer- 
ence to US Government policy, and has not been 
endorsed in any way by the US Government. The 
position of the US Government is that it wishes to 
continue to use the facilities at Clark and Subic for 
as long as the Philippines is agreeable and under 
terms acceptable to both sides. 

Exploratory talks on continued US access after 
the present military bases agreement expires in 
September 1991 began in Manila on May 14. The 
Australian Government has made clear the import- 
ance it attaches to the US remaining actively 
engaged in the Asia Pacific region. For this reason, 
the Government has expressed support for the 
retention of the US bases in the Philippines, while 
recognising that the negotiations are a bilateral 
matter between the US and Philippines 
Governments. 


Senator Dunn — Mr President, I wish to ask a sup- 
plementary question. I thank the minister for his 
reply, which was not prepared in response to my 
question and I draw his attention again to parts two 
and three of my question in relation to whether the 
minister would welcome discussions with US auth- 
orities on this matter, or does he consider the pro- 
posals to be misinformation designed to place 
pressure on the Aquino Government? 

Further to the last part of my question, will he 
undertake to remind the US authorities of 
Australia’s policies on foreign military bases on 
Australian soil? 


Senator Robert Ray — Could you repeat the last 
part of the question? 


The President — Could you repeat that last part of 
the question? 


Senator Dunn — Will the Minister undertake to 
remind US authorities of Australia’s policies on 
foreign military bases on Australian soil in order to 
avoid any further embarrassing reflections on 
Australia’s sovereignty? 

Senator Robert Ray — I think the gist of the sup- 
plementary question was: Is the Rand Corporation 
putting out publicity that places pressure on the 
Philippines Government? I cannot really get into 
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the mind of the Rand Corporation. I have absol- 
utely no idea what the motive for that is other than 
what it normally does, and that is produce think- 
tank options. On the final point, I think the 
honourable senator can leave it in the hands of this 
Government to organise its relations with the US 
on the most cordial basis. 


Question without notice 


Defence: Asia Pacific 





(From Hansard of May 31) 


Senator Teague — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Defence. I refer to the continuing Aus- 
tralian and Allied defence interests currently facili- 
tated by US access to Subic Bay and Clark 
Field. 

What steps has the Australian Government 

taken to secure US commitment to retaining naval 
and air facilities in the Asia Pacific region so that 
there is minimal possibility of developments which 
may lead to any destabilising power vacuum in our 
region? 
Senator Robert Ray — Mr President, this is one of 
those matters that not only involves defence but 
also foreign affairs, but fortunately I have both hats 
on today. The Australian Government would like 
to see the US remain involved at both Clark and 
Subic Bay. Certainly in any discussions with any 
US officials that are visiting here, and I am sure this 
has been relayed by our embassy staff in Washing- 
ton, our aim is to pursue that goal. 

It is our view that their involvement there leads 
to a far more stable region, one in which this region 
will be much more likely be at peace than other- 
wise. But when it comes to the specific negotiations 
between the US and the Philippines, we really 
regard that as their own business and we do not 
interfere in that process other than within the 
alliance to encourage the US to stay involved in the 
region. 

For the long term, we hope that that will occur 
and we will see what transpires. 


Question without notice 
Palestinian refugees 
(From Hansard of May 21) 


Senator Hamer — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. There has 
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been a great deal of talk recently about the Soviet- 
Jewish immigrants to Israel-their right of entry to 
Israel and their right to settle in occupied Palestine 
against the wishes of the Palestinian residents. 

I ask a question about the rights of another 
group — the Palestinians who were resident in 
what is now Israel and who fled or were forced out 
during the fighting which followed the UN par- 
tition of Palestine in 1947. What rights do these 
refugees, and their children, have to return to their 
original homes in Israel. 

What has happened to the property they left 
behind when they fled? Is it still theirs, or have they 
been fairly compensated if it has been expropri- 
ated? What is the attitude of Australia to these 
matters? 


Senator Gareth Evans — This is a good question 
from Senator Hamer which does draw attention to 
an often neglected element in the tragic situation 
we are now witnessing in Israel and the occupied 
territories. I cannot answer his question now pre- 
cisely as to the formal rights such displaced persons 
have or may have, but I will seek further infor- 
mation to see what I can say on the record in that 
respect. 

I think Australia’s general position on this 
whole issue is by now well known and well appreci- 
ated to the extent that what we are talking about 
here are essentially political conflicts rather than 
contests of legal right. We take the view that the sit- 
uation in Israel and the occupied territories is long 
overdue for reasoned resolution by a proper, nego- 
tiated settlement between Israel, its Government, 
and the proper representatives of the Palestinian 
people. 

We are concerned that all the efforts that have 
been made in recent times to enable those nego- 
tiations to commence, even in the very preliminary 
way that is involved in the Bush-Baker plan that has 
run into so much difficulty in recent times — all 
those possible avenues of progress — have so far 
come to nought. 

Australia’s position remains one of very strong 
support for a resolution of the problem of the Pal- 
estinian people in a way that, of course, not only 
recognises Israel’s right to exist within secure bor- 
ders but also produces a just solution for the dis- 
placed Palestinian people. 

We will continue to add Australia’s voice 
around the world in the appropriate forums and to 
appropriate governments to ensure that that comes 
about. I will seek further information and see what 
it might be possible to add by way of detail to that 
question. 


Senator Hamer — I have a supplementary ques- 
tion. The fundamental question I asked the minis- 
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ter was, of course, a question of fact: what are the 
rights of the Palestinians who were resident in 
Israel to return there if they so wish? 

Will the minister be able to give me an answer 
on that before he leaves for overseas again, and will 
he be able to explain what the Australian attitude is 
on that matter? 


Senator Gareth Evans — I am a little puzzled by 
the repetition. I of course took it to be a question of 
fact that was being asked about legal rights of the 
people in the position Senator Hamer described. | 
will do my best to give him an answer on that ques- 
tion of fact-to the extent that it involves questions 
of fact — before the end of this week. 


Answer to question 
(From Hansard of May 25) 


Senator Gareth Evans — On May 21, Senator 
Hamer asked me a question about Palestinian refu- 
gees. It is a long answer and I seek leave to incor- 
porate it in Hansard. 

Leave granted. 

The answer read as follows: I am advised that 
the Israeli Government position is that there is no 
right of return within the green line, as the pre- 
1967 boundary is now called (for) the Palestinians 
who left Israel as a result of its creation in 1948. 
The Israeli Government cites security grounds as 
the reason. It has also stated that ‘the only long 
term solution of the Arab refugee question is the 
resettlement in the midst of their kin in the Arab 
countries’. 

The Israeli Government does not recognise the 
right to family reunification, although it has 
allowed some family reunions on a case-by-case 
basis. After the 1967 war, it allowed 39 000 people 
who had fled to Jordan to return. A larger number 
were permitted to return to the occupied terri- 
tories. There is no comprehensive mechanism for 
compensation for property left by Palestinians 
within the green line. 

The Israeli Government has declared its will- 
ingness to provide compensation for immovable 
property, predominantly real estate, left within the 
green line, but on the following conditions: agree- 
ment on compensation would be contingent on 
peace and/or cessation of the Arab economic block- 
ade; payment would be in relation to Israel’s finan- 
cial capacity to a right of return, as well as further 
financial claims against Israel; and agreement 
being reached on reciprocal compensation for 
Jewish property left in Arab countries. 
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All property left within the green line has 
reverted to the holdings of the state of Israel, under 
the authority of the custodian of absentee property 
and provided for the absentees property law of 
1950. Absentee Palestinian owners have no right to 
sale or use of the property thus administered. 


A right to return and a right to compensation 
for loss of property for Palestinian refugees is 
referred to in paragraph 11 of UN General 
Assembly resolution 194 of December 11, 1948 in 
the following terms: 


“The refugees wishing to return to their homes 
and live at peace with their neighbours should be 
permitted to do so at the earliest practicable date, 
and compensation should be paid for the property 
of those choosing not to return and for the loss of or 
damage to property which, under the principles of 
international law or in equity, should be made good 
by the governments or authorities responsible’. 


Although General Assembly resolutions are not ` 
of themselves binding instruments in international 
law, they can be reflective of law and help crystalise 
customary international law. Australia voted in 
favour of resolution 194 in 1948. All the Arab States 
voted against. 


Australia accepts as a matter of international 
law that ‘everyone has the right to leave any coun- 
try including his own and return to his country’ 
(article 13 (2) of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights 


We also accept that ‘no one shall be subject to 
arbitrary interference with his ... home’ and that 
‘everyone has the right to protection of the law 
against such interference or attacks’ (article 12 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights). It is 
open to any person inside or outside a country to 
seek redress through the municipal legal system of 
that country for compensation for property lost and 
the return of ownership of the property. 


If municipal remedies are exhausted, in certain 
circumstances another state may espouse the claim 
of the individual against the country in which the 
property was located as a matter of international 
law (state responsibility). A key condition is that the 
person seeking redress have the citizenship of the 
State espousing the claim at the time the claim 
arises. 

From all of the above, a number of points stand 
out. In the 43 years since the partition of Palestine, 
attitudes on both the Arab and Israeli sides have 
hardened. It is most unlikely under now conceiv- 
able circumstances that Israel would ever allow a 
wholesale right of return to within the green line 
for Palestinians displaced from their homes during 
the 1948 fighting. 
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The conditions Israel places on civil actions by 
Palestinians seeking compensation are stringent 
and would seem to depend finally on an Arab- 
Israeli peace settlement. Because of the citizenship 
condition set out above, it would be very difficult 
for Palestinians displaced by the fighting to have 
access to international law procedures in order to 
make claims for restoration of property or payment 
of compensation. 

In these circumstances, Australia’s position on 
the right of return of Palestinians to what is now 
Israel and on compensation for property lost as a 
result of the fighting in 1948 is that we regard these 
as matters for ultimate resolution in the context of a 
peace settlement, which may involve the creation 
of an independent Palestinian state. 

We continue to urge all parties to the Arab/ 
Israeli dispute to work towards such a settlement. 


Question without notice 


Mideast tensions 





(From Hansard of May 23) 


Senator Beahan — My question without notice is 
directed to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. Has the minister’s attention been drawn to 
reports by Amnesty International expressing the 
fear that killings of Palestinians by Israeli forces 
might be ‘condoned and even encouraged’ by the 
Israeli Government? 

In the light of the recent escalation of violence, 
including killings by the Israeli police and military 
and growing international concern about a wide 
range of human rights abuses, can the minister 
inform the Senate of the Government’s attitude 
towards the current situation in the occupied terri- 
tories and its effect on prospects for negotiations 
towards a settlement in the Middle East? 

Can the minister inform the Senate also of the 
Government’s attitude to the question of Soviet 
Jewish immigration to Israel and, in particular, to 
the occupied territories, which appears to be sig- 
nificantly adding to the present tensions? 


Senator Gareth Evans — I have seen references to 
the Amnesty International report to which Senator 
Beahan refers. Certainly I express my profound 
hope that the suggestion that the killing of 
Palestinians by Israeli forces may have been con- 
doned or encouraged by the Israeli Government is 
not correct. 

It is difficult to believe that it could be correct. 
Nevertheless, the past few days have witnessed 


some of the worse violence seen in Israel and the 
occupied territories since the start of the Intifada in 
December 1987. On Sunday, May 20, as has been 
widely reported, a gunman described as a former 
Israeli soldier opened fire on a group of unarmed 
Palestinian Arabs near Tel Aviv killing seven and 
wounding a number of others. 

Following news of this incident, rioting broke 
out in Gaza and the West Bank and in putting down 
the riot a further seven people were killed and hun- 
dreds were injured when Israeli troops fired into 
crowds. In further violence, at least another six 
Palestinians have been reported as killed by the 
Israeli Army. 

There have also been repercussions in Jordan 
with several French tourists wounded in an attack 
by a Palestinian, apparently in reaction to the 
events in Israel and the territories. Demonstrations 
have taken place in Palestinian camps in Jordan 
leading to clashes between Palestinians and 
Jordanian security forces. 

I note that the perpetrator of the original inci- 
dent on Sunday has been arrested and that the 
Israeli Government has condemned the murder in 
the strongest terms and said that the incident will 
be fully investigated. While I very much welcome 
this, I must express, on behalf of the Australian 
Government, in the strongest possible terms, our 
deep concern at the subsequent actions of the 
Israeli security forces in putting down the Pal- 
estinian reaction to the murders. 

In the past Australia has condemned Israel’s use 
of live ammunition against unarmed civilians and I 
have to repeat that condemnation in response to 
these latest incidents. A particularly disturbing 
aspect of this latest wave of violence is that it has 
spilled over from the occupied territories into both 
Israel and Jordan. 

This escalation and the spreading of violence 
only reinforces the view that we have expressed on 
many occasions; that the /ntzfada will persist until 
its political causes are addressed — that is to say, 
until there is progress towards a settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. Inevitably, this latest violence 
will serve only to harden attitudes on both sides 
and, once again, set back the search for peace in the 
Middle East. 

The continuing violence reinforces the need 
for all parties to the dispute to move towards 
establishing a genuine dialogue between Israelis 
and Palestinians in the context, most reasonably, of 
the proposals put forward last year by US Secretary 
of State, James Baker. 

With regard to the last part of the question 
about the emigration of Soviet Jews to Israel, esti- 
mates by Israeli officials concerning the total num- 
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ber of Soviet Jews who may arrive in Israel over the 
next three to five years vary between 250 000 and 
700 000. I would like to make it very clear that Aus- 
tralia wholeheartedly welcomes developments in 
the Soviet Union which have allowed Soviet Jews 
to emigrate. 

This is an issue on which Australia pressed the 
Soviet Union for several years. While nobody can 
have any possible objection to the migration of such 
Soviet Jews to Israel, I, on behalf of the Australian 
Government, however, share the concern 
expressed by a number of other countries that some 
of these new migrants have been allowed to settle in 
the occupied territories and that the Israeli Gov- 
ernment is apparently willing to allow an increase 
in these numbers. 

It is obvious that continued movement into the 
occupied territories, including east Jerusalem, does 
not encourage Palestinians to pursue a negotiated 
path towards a dialogue with Israel. Again, I urge 
Israel and all other parties to the dispute to refrain 
from actions which might jeopardise the prospects 
of peace in the region. 


Question without notice 


PLO 
(From Hansard of May 30) 


Senator Campbell — I refer the Minister rep- 
resenting the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade to yesterday’s press release from the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organisation (PLO) stating that 
yesterday morning the PLO representative in Aus- 
tralia, Mr Ali Kazak, had met with the Governor- 
General, Mr Bill Hayden. I ask: 

Was this meeting sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment and at whose suggestion did the meeting pro- 
ceed? If authorised by the Government, does this 
meeting at head of state level signify a major 
change in direction of Government policy and con- 
tradict its earlier pledges to restrict such contact? 


Senator Robert Ray — The Governor-General, 
Mr Hayden, met the PLO representative in Aus- 
tralia, Mr Ali Kazak, at Government House yester- 
day. This of course, was recorded in the Vice-Regal 
notice in today’s major newspapers. The Governor- 
General had advised the Government beforehand 
of his intention to meet Mr Kazak who, of course, is 
an Australian citizen. 

Mr Hayden had previously met Mr Kazak in Mr 
Hayden’s former capacity as Foreign Minister. 
This meeting does not signify any change in the 
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Government’s policy on the Middle East or its atti- 
tude to the PLO and it is entirely consistent with 
the Government’s policy on contacts with the 
PLA). 

The Australian Government acknowledges 
that the PLO represents the opinion of a significant 
portion of Palestinian people and must be involved 
in negotiations towards settlement of the Middle 
East dispute. However, the Government does not 
recognise the PLO as the sole legitimate represen- 
tative of the Palestinian people. 

On December 15, 1988, Senator Evans 
announced that statements made by the PLO 
Chairman, Yasser Arafat, on the previous day in 
Geneva had satisfied the Australian Government’s 
three conditions for direct dealings with the 
PLO. 

These were, firstly, that the PLO expressly 
accept Israel’s right to exist without any accom- 
panying qualifications; secondly, that it renounce 
all forms of terrorism and, thirdly, that it accept the 
UN Security Council resolutions 242 and 338 asa 
basis for negotiation. 

The Australian Government does not recognise 
the state of Palestine, proclaimed by the Palestine 
National Council in 1988. The Government has 
made it clear that the question of Australian recog- 
nition of a Palestinian state will arise only in the 
context of an overall peace settlement. 

As the Government recognises states, not gov- 
ernments, recognition of the PLO is not a relevant 
consideration. In 1982 the Palestinian Information 
Office was established in Australia. In March 1989 
Senator Gareth Evans announced that the Govern- 
ment had no objection to this office being called the 
Palestinian Liberation Organisation Office, thus 
acknowledging its representative status without 
conferring diplomatic or consular status. 

The Australian Government representatives 
maintain contacts with the PLO up to and includ- 
ing ambassadorial level. Ministers can avail them- 
selves of opportunities for meeting with PLO 
officials as they arise, as have at least two members 
on the Opposition front bench over the last two 
years. 


Question without notice 
South Africa: sanctions 
(From Hansard of May 21) 


Senator Beahan — Can the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade inform the Senate of the out- 
come of the meeting in Nigeria last week of the 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, at his recent meeting in Lusaka, Zambia, with 
South Africa’s African National Congress leader, Mr Nelson Mandela. 


Commonwealth Committee of Foreign Ministers 
on Southern Africa so far as the question of sanc- 
tions is concerned? 

Is there any support for the view being pro- 
moted in Europe in recent days by President De 
Klerk that now is the appropriate time for sanctions 
to be relaxed? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The most important out- 
come of the meeting which I attended in Nigeria 
last week was a very strong recommitment made 
there by the Commonwealth to maintaining sanc- 
tions against South Africa until such time as there 
is clear and irreversible evidence of profound 
change in the apartheid system, not just the hope or 
the promise of such change. 

The Commonwealth Committee of Foreign 
Ministers on South Africa is comprised of represen- 


tatives of nine countries: Joe Clark, the Canadian 
Foreign Minister, is chairman and Australia is a 
member. There are two members from Asia — 
Malaysia and India; four Foreign Ministers from 
Africa — Zambia, Zimbabwe, Tanzania and 
Nigeria; and one from the Caribbean. So it is a very 
representative group. 

I think it is fair to say that the views of this 
group stand for those of the Commonwealth as a 
whole, with the conspicuous exception of one 
country, the UK, which, of course, continues to 
take a very different view about sanctions. 

That meeting had the benefit of a quite sub- 
stantial dialogue with Nelson Mandela who made 
very clear the African National Congress’s concern 
and its assessment of the situation that continued 
pressure is necessary if the very welcome progress 
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that was made a few days ago at Groote Schuur is, 
in fact, going to be maintained. 

The Committee was concerned that, as a result 
of the charm offensive — I suppose it can be 
described — of President De Klerk and, to a lesser 
extend, of his Foreign Minister, Pik Botha, in Eur- 
ope in recent days, there is a view going around that 
the battle against apartheid is essentially won, or at 
least won enough to justify the resumption of com- 
mercial contacts between these countries and 
Southern Africa. 

With that in mind... 


Senator Hill — That is what is being said. Perhaps 
now he should be given some encouragement. 
Senator Gareth Evans — Yes, Senator Hill can put 
it in those terms if he likes and I will respond to 
that. Faced with expressions of this kind, the Com- 
mittee wrote to European Community (EC) 
foreign ministers and, to the extent that they are 
not caught up in that, other members of the Group 
of Seven, to put the case in favour of the continued 
application of sanctions. 

On Friday last week I delivered that letter to the 
current EC President, Ireland, which was very 
timely because there has been a meeting over the 
last couple of days of all the EC foreign ministers. I 
will incorporate the full text of that letter in 
Hansard for the information of honourable 
senators. 

Let me make, as quickly as I can, some of the 
central points in it because they go to the heart of 
the present debate about the applicability of sanc- 
tions. The point that we made is this: while this 
may be a time of unprecedented opportunity in 
South Africa, it is not yet a time of change. Not one 
of the fundamental pillars of apartheid has, after 
all, yet been dismantled. 

The Constitution itself has not yet been 
rewritten. Nelson Mandela has been released from 
prison but he is still denied the vote in his own land. 
The Population Registration Act, which classifies 
everyone by race at birth, remains wholly intact and 
its repeal is not in immediate prospect. The Group 
Areas Act, which determines where those of differ- 
ent race may live, remains fully in force with no 
timetable set for its repeal. The Lands Acts which 
underpin the whole indefensible bantustan system, 
also remain unrepealed and unamended. Even the 
foreshadowed repeal of the Separate Amenities Act, 
which goes to determining access to facilities on 
the basis of race, has not yet been accomplished, 
although it may well be within the next few 
weeks. 

Moreover, nor have the preliminary obstacles to 
substantive negotiations been removed. I am 
talking about the obstacles that have been ident- 
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ified as such by the Commonwealth and by the UN. 
Only a very small fraction of political prisoners 
have been released and the immunity from pros- 
ecution of returning exiles has not yet been guaran- 
teed. Troops do remain in the townships and the 
state of emergency remains in force. 

Other legislation, such as the /nternal Security 
Act, which is designed to circumscribe political 
activity, remains unrepealed. Finally, despite the 
lifting of bans and restrictions on individuals and 
organisations which occurred on February 2, 
repression does continue. According to South 
Africa’s own Human Rights Commission, 324 
people were being held under the state of emerg- 
ency as of the first week of May, with a further 74 
detained under internal security and other 
legislation. 

Of course, it is the case that hundreds of people 
have been wounded and over 100 killed in confron- 
tations with police since February 2. There may 
come a time, and we all hope it will be sooner 
rather than later, when substantive change has 
occurred, clearly and irreversibly, and when it 
would be appropriate to consider easing some of 
the external pressure that helped bring that change 
about. 

The very strongly held view of the Common- 
wealth foreign ministers, reinforced by our close 
consultation with Nelson Mandela and others, is 
that that time for considering such action simply 
has not yet arrived. We understand, but we do not 
accept, the argument that good intentions should 
themselves be rewarded. We also understand, but 
could not accept on the basis of the evidence before 
us, the suggestion that white South Africans would 
be encouraged to accept necessary fundamental 
change by relieving them now from some of their 
economic and psychological pressures. 


The President ... Is leave granted for the text of the 
letter to be incorporated in Hansard? 
Leave granted. 


Question without notice 


Indo-Chinese refugees 





(From Hansard of May 28) 


Senator Tambling — My question is directed to the 
minister representing the Minister for Immi- 
gration, Local Government and Ethnic Affairs. 
What action has the Hawke Government taken in 
conjunction with the Malaysian and Indonesian 
authorities to prepare for the anticipated increase 
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of Indo-Chinese boat people seeking refugee status 
in coming months? 

Is it a fact that Indonesia’s main refugee camp 
on Galang Island is already overcrowded with more 
than 11 000 people? Is the minister aware of the 
recent statement by the Indonesian Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr Ali Alatas, that ‘Indonesia would not push 
boats back out to sea, but it would help people who 
wanted to continue their journey to do so’? 

What are the consequences for Australia and 
our already stretched immigration, coastwatch, 
customs, primary industry and defence authorities? 


Senator Bolkus — Senator Tambling may be refer- 
ring to a number of incidents and reports. I think 
most recent reports indicate that there may be more 
people coming to Australia primarily through 
Cambodia, which is the location that Senator 
Tambling refers to. 

Those reports have been around for some little 
while. It is also fair, in the total context, to acknowl- 
edge that at least three boats from Cambodia have 
recently arrived in various locations in Indonesia. 
The Government’s information is that there have 
been encouraging reports that people on these 
three particular boats may be transferred to the 
holding centre on Galang Island. 

The Australian Government would hope that, 
in the interests of life and safety, the Indonesian 
Government would hold these, and any such other 
arrivals, in its territory. As recently as May 3, the 
Indonesian Foreign Minister announced that Indo- 
nesia would continue to accept Vietnamese asylum 
claimants. 

The minister indicates that a distinction is not 
being made between the treatment of Vietnamese 
and Cambodians. The Australian Government is 
well aware of the serious pressure on Indonesia 
from growing numbers of Indo-Chinese asylum 
claimants. The population has already soared to 
11 000, including several hundred Cambodians. 

In recognition of these particular pressures, the 
Australian Government provided $1.5 million to 
Indonesia in late March to upgrade its camp facili- 
ties on Galang. Since then, there have been a num- 
ber of Senior official exchanges between Australia 
and Indonesia about the transit of Cambodian 
boats. 

These discussions are, in fact, going on. It may 
be that the Cambodians themselves are expressing 
a determination to reach Australia. If this, then, is 
the case, it raises certain questions about their pro- 
file. To the extent that the Cambodians represent 
‘themselves as asylum seekers, the basis of their 
claim being a fear of their situation in their home 
-ountry — asylum is essentially about flight to find 
i safe haven, not about shopping around for a pre- 


ferred country in which to resettle — what they 
have done, in terms of getting to Australia, will 
obviously have to be taken into account. 

To sum up, essentially Australia is well aware of 
the pressure on Indonesia and the pressure in this 
area. As I have said, discussions are ongoing with 
Indonesia in order to accommodate the problem. 


Senator Tambling — Mr President, I ask a sup- 
plementary question. The minister acknowledged 
that there had been discussions and exchanges. 
The minister mentioned the date of May 3. Given 
that it is now almost a month since that date and in 
view of Mr Alatas’s recent quoted statement that 
people would be encouraged to continue their jour- 
neys, I ask: Has there been any recent expression? 
What is the Government’s reaction to the 
Indonesian Foreign Minister’s recent statement? 
What planning is the Australian Government 
doing in regard to the immigration, Coastwatch, 
Customs, primary industries and defence auth- 
orities in order to meet any increase in activity 
adjacent to northern waters? 


Senator Hill — Get your brief up to date, Nick. 


Senator Bolkus — In response to Senator Hill, the 
brief is more up to date than May 3. I indicated in 
my answer that the discussions between senior 
officials of Australia and Indonesia are ongoing. 
Senator Tambling has asked for more specific 
information. I will try to get that for him by 
tomorrow. 


Question without notice 
(From Hansard of May 29) 


Senator Bolkus — Yesterday I undertook to get 
more specific information for Senator Tambling 
on direct boat arrivals from Cambodia. 

He asked for the Government’s reaction to 
reports that the Indonesian authorities would assist 
boat people to continue their journey to Australia. 
The Government is naturally concerned at the 
implications of any such decision. 

There have been a number of senior level 
exchanges between the Indonesian and Australian 
governments over the last three weeks on the issue 
of Cambodian boats. 

Most recently the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Evans, has been in contact with 
his counterpart, Minister Alatas, on this issue. The 
Australian Government recognises Indonesia’s 
excellent record in providing first asylum and the 
particular problems posed by the Cambodian boat 
arrivals. 
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We believe it is in both Indonesia’s and 
Australia’s interests, and in the interests of the 
safety of the boat people themselves, to land boats 
from Cambodia which enter Indonesian waters. 
We also endorse accepted international practice for 
dealing with asylum claimants — namely, proper 
determination of their claims and return to the 
country of origin of those found not to be 
refugees. 

Senator Tambling also asked about the inte- 
gration of relevant authorities in order to meet any 
increase in activity adjacent to northern waters. 
There has been very close cooperation between 
Coastwatch, Customs, quarantine, defence and 
immigration authorities in the location, escort and 
processing of unauthorised boat arrivals from 
Cambodia. 

The various agencies have coordinated their 
activities both at the Canberra level and on the 
ground on the two occasions over the last six 
months that we have had a direct boat arrival from 
Cambodia. I understand that this arrangement is 
operating very smoothly. 


Question without notice 


Rights of the child 


(From Hansard of May 9) 





Senator Coates — I ask Senator Tate as Minister 
representing the Attorney-General a question 
about the UN Convention on the Rights of the 
Child. 

I understand that 84 countries have already 
signed the convention and its signing by Australia 
is strongly supported by many community groups. 
Can the minister indicate how much longer it will 
be before Australia signs this convention? 


Senator Tate — Mr President, it is true that the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child was con- 
sidered and adopted at the 44th session of the UN 
General Assembly meeting in New York on 
November 20, 1989, and it was open for signature 
on January 26, 1990. Australia has not signed the 
convention as yet. 

Becoming a party to the convention is a two- 
stage process — first signature, and later ratifi- 
cation. Senator Coates would remember that 
signature to the convention does not make a coun- 
try a party to the convention but signifies simply 
that the country will refrain from acts which would 
defeat the object and purpose of the convention 
until it is ratified or has made its intention clear not 
to ratify. 
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The second stage is ratification, whereby a 
country becomes a party to the convention and is 
bound by it. Many of the matters dealt with in the 
convention concern areas traditionally dealt with 
by the States and Territories. 

The Government has begun consultations with 
the State and Territory governments with a view to 
establishing whether Australian laws and practices 
are consistent with requirements of the conven- 
tion. State and Territory governments were kept 
advised of developments during the drafting of the 
convention of the UN and are being consulted on 
the question of signature and ratification. 

It is true, as Senator Coates has indicated, that 
many community organisations have indicated 
their support for Australia’s ratification following 
signature of the convention, and of course most 
recently Sir Ronald Wilson, a former justice of the 
High Court of Australia and the new President of 
the Human Rights and Equal Opportunity Com- 
mission, speaking at a function organised by the 
Uniting Church of Australia indicated his strong 
support for that particular convention and that 
course of action being undertaken by the 
Government. 

I understand that the Australian Episcopal 
Conference of the Roman Catholic Church has 
also indicated its support for the convention follow- 
ing the Vatican’s accession to the convention. 


Senator Coates — Mr President, I ask a sup- 
plementary question. I asked the Minister whether 
he would urge the Attorney-General to expedite 
the necessary consultations with the States so that 
Australia is not seen to be dragging its feet on this 
convention. 


Senator Tate — I would imagine that given the 
very considerable role which Australia played in 
the drafting of this convention, particularly in the 
insertion of those articles which protect and recog- 
nise the important role of the family in relation to 
the protection of children’s rights, the Government 
will be anxious to conclude the very necessary con- 
sultations with the States and Territories as speed- 
ily as possible. 


Question without notice 


World Summit on Children 


(From Hansard of May 14) 





Senator Macklin — I refer the minister represent- 
ing the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade to 
the World Summit on Children to be held in New 
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York in September. Since this is the first global 
summit of heads of government to focus world 
attention on the plight of the world’s children, will 
the Prime Minister be attending? 

Secondly, is it the Government’s intention to 
have signed the International Convention on the 
Rights of the Child by the date of this summit as an 
earnest of Australia’s good faith? 

Thirdly, is the Government intending to be 
part of the Summit on Children candlelight vigils 
aimed at drawing Australia’s attention to the plight 
of the world’s children, 40 000 of whom die every 
day from poverty and hunger? 


Senator Robert Ray — I can confirm that there is a 
summit, I think in New York, in late September. I 
believe and understand that the Prime Minister has 
been invited, but there has been no decision yet as 
to whether he will a attend. 

The other matters Senator Macklin raises are 
still a matter for Government consideration and an 
announcement will be made at the appropriate 
time. 


Question without notice 


Aircraft sale to Pakistan 





(From Hansard of May 9) 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed to 
the : Ainister for Defence and concerns the sale of 
the vid Koyal Australian Air Force Mirage aircraft 
to Pakistan announced by the Minister last 
month. 

Firstly, I ask the minister why the package cost 
Pakistan only $36 million, when the Minister’s pre- 
decessor originally stated in 1989 that he was 
hoping to get $100 million for the deal? 

Secondly, in the light of the sale of the Mirages 
to Pakistan, and the $5 million contract for Redeco 
to work with the Dutch consortium, Nedeco, to 
design India’s new naval base near Goa, I ask the 
minister: what controls now exist on arms transfers 
and other military contracts, given that such sales 
to countries at odds with each other for over 40 
years are hardly compatible with our international 
responsibility to act to reduce tensions in the 
region? 

Finally, I ask the Minister whether there was a 
difference over the Mirage sale with the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade. Can the Minis- 
ter say what would be the point of a review of the 
sale if, once the Mirages had gone to Pakistan, they 
were then used in a conflict with India over 
Kashmir or over any other issue? 


Senator Robert Ray — $36 million was the best 
price my Department could negotiate for the sale 
of the obsolescent Mirage aircraft package. The 
package was first placed for disposal by inter- 
national tender in August 1988 and negotiations 
began that year. Differences between earlier esti- 
mates and the sale price achieved must be con- 
sidered in light of the availability of surplus 
military hardware flowing from the events in 
Europe. 

Concerning the question of what controls exist 
on the export of defence goods to overseas 
countries, I refer the honourable senator to 
guidelines for exporters, Australian Controls of 
Export and Defence Related Goods, published in 
July 1989. The current level of tension between 
India and Pakistan is clearly a matter of concern to 
Australia, which enjoys friendly relations with both 
countries. We certainly hope that these tensions 
will reduce in the future. I note the recent favour- 
able developments associated with the meeting 
between respective foreign ministries between 
those countries, which occurred late last month in 
the US. The Departments of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade and Defence liaise closely on policy con- 
cerning defence exports. The sale of the Mirage 
aircraft was in accordance with Government policy 
and implemented by both departments in accord- 
ance with that policy. Once the Mirage aircraft are 
delivered to Pakistan, the Government of Pakistan 
will determine how they are used. 


Question without notice 
(From Hansard of May 25) 


Senator Jones — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Is it the 
case, as Claimed by the Opposition, that the trans- 
port of Mirage aircraft sold to Pakistan is now 
imminent and makes a mockery of our commit- 
ment to review the contract if hostilities break out 
in Kashmir? 
Senator Gareth Evans — On May 24, Senator 
Durack issued a press statement based on state- 
ments reported to have been made by Air Chief 
Marshal Hakimullah, chief of Pakistan’s air staff. 
Senator Durack’s statement, to the effect that the 
Pakistanis would shortly be sending a plane to pick 
up the first instalment of engine spare parts and 
plant facilities for the Mirage, is, I am advised, 
quite inaccurate in several respects. 

As yet, no arrangements have been made 
between Australia and Pakistan for transportation 
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of any part of the Mirage sales package to Pakistan. 
There are no new engines included in the package 
and the plant facilities could not readily be trans- 
ported by air. 

A period of three months was allowed for in the 
contract for Australia and Pakistan to agree to a 
shipping plan and this has not yet occurred. The 
volume of the items involved in the Mirage pack- 
age is extensive, dictating that the majority of them 
be moved by sea. 

A contract will not be effectively completed 
within the next few months. I repeat that if 
hostilities do break out between India and Pakistan 
before delivery of the aircraft, or if there is a signifi- 
cant deterioration in the situation, such that it is 
reasonable to fear that such hostilities might be 
imminent, the Government will review the 
contract. 


Papua New Guinea 





(From Hansard of May 9) 


Senator Teague — I refer the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade to his visit to PNG two weeks 
ago. 
How did it come about that on the same day as 
the Minister was holding a press conference on 
arrival in Port Moresby to express his dissatis- 
faction with PNG’s economic performance, the 
Australian Government’s confidential submission 
to the International Monetary Fund was endorsing 
PNG’s “exemplary” economic strategy? 

Was Senator Evans’s insulting conduct towards 
Prime Minister Namaliu and the PNG Govern- 
ment deliberate or the result of unintended 
incompetence? 

Given Foreign Minister Somare’s pungent 

rebuke yesterday that Australia keep its nose out of 
PNG’s internal affairs, what chance of success has 
the Prime Minister’s forthcoming visit to repair the 
damage? 
Senator Gareth Evans — The first point to make is 
that the original question is based on a false prem- 
ise. I did not at any time, on arrival or in any sub- 
sequent statement, criticise PNG for not doing 
more to cut government expenditure. Nor did I at 
any stage cast any aspersions on the scope of the 
structural adjustment that PNG was attempting — 
the package that it had proposed to the World 
Bank. 

What I did say on arrival was this — and I quote 
from the transcript, which is readily available if 
honourable senators would like to see it: 
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PNG Prime Minister, Mr Namaltu. 


I see this visit as an opportunity to get a first- 
hand assessment and update on a number of prob- 
lems facing PNG at the moment and how those 
problems are being tackled. 

However sympathetic we may be — and we are 
very sympathetic to the continuing difficulties that 
you are facing — we simply can’t solve PNG’s 
problems for PNG. 

We will be looking to evidence of your commit- 
ment and the effectiveness with which that’s being 
done. I did, in other words, make the point that for- 
mulating a policy response, as appropriate as that 
policy response may be, is not in itself sufficient. 
Those policies have to be implemented effectively, 
and in PNG’s case, in current circumstances, that 
will require a sustained political commitment. 

So my comments were directed at the needs for 
a sustained commitment and, above all else, effec- 
tive implementation, and I make no apology for 
putting the proposition in those terms. As to Mr 
Namaliu’s reported response to my public state- 
ment in question, the circumstances were as 
follows: 

The following day after my arrival, questions 
were put to Prime Minister Namaliu at a press con- 
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ference, which did convey the impression which 
Senator Hill, in his press release earlier on, and 
now Senator Teague, have obviously also gleaned 
from press reports, which conveyed the impression 
that I had said on my arrival, before meeting any 
ministers, that PNG’s current budgetary belt- 
tightening efforts were insufficient, and Australia, 
moreover, was not prepared in any way to offer 
extra assistance at this time. 

Not altogether surprisingly, Prime Minister 
Namaliu was a little wounded by this, not least 
because he had been occupied for some weeks pre- 
viously with a very difficult and sensitive razor 
gang exercise which had produced what I readily 
acknowledge was a very impressive budget cutting 
and structural adjustment program, and was so 
regarded by the International Monetary Fund, our 
delegate there, and so on. 

He did say that he was disappointed, and, per- 
haps to some extent, offended with these remarks, 
which he believed I had made, but I had not, before 
I had talked to anyone. In fact, as I have already 
said, I did not make my comment in those terms. 

I have described the comments I did make. The 
whole thing generated a quite excited media 
response, particularly here. It generated quite an 
excited political response, too. When I met Mr 
Namaliu for a final meeting just before my depar- 
ture, the misunderstanding about what I said was 
fully explained to him. I showed him the tran- 
scripts of the press conferences in question, and we 
parted on wholly amicable terms. 

The final part of the question concerned Mr 
Somare, who expressed his upset a couple of days 
ago in relation to a report carried in The Canberra 
Times last Friday which drew upon the remarks of a 
departmental spokesman about our attitude to 
PNG’s declaration of a 50 nautical mile exclusion 
zone around Bougainville. 

The remarks of that spokesman and, indeed, 
the remarks I made myself in a doorstop interview 
that day, did reflect serious concern at the impli- 
cations for Australia of that declaration which was 
made early last week. They also repeated concerns 
which I had expressed to PNG ministers during my 
visit a week earlier when I was assured that such a 
declaration, while it had been considered, would 
not be made. 

I have already made this point in answer to 
Senator Hill at the beginning of Question Time. In 
his press release, Mr Somare suggested that 
Australia’s interest in this proposed total exclusion 
zone amounted to interference in PNG’s internal 
affairs. 

I think the following points need to be appreci- 
ated: the Australian response that I was making did 


not relate to the current restrictive arrangements 
about a 12 nautical mile zone, which do not involve 
any international shipping lanes. I made it clear in 
PNG, as I have made it clear subsequently, and 
again in Question Time today, that any decision 
about the application of a blockade in this area is 
wholly a PNG affair. 


Of course, the purported declaration of a 
50-nautical mile exclusion zone is not, in any view, 
simply an internal affair for the country concerned; 
it is an action which can profoundly affect the 
interests of other countries. 


The notice to aviators and mariners that was 
issued on May 2 warned, after all, that unauthor- 
ised vessels sighted within the zone would be fired 
on without warning by PNG patrol boats. The 
exclusion zone was also defined as including air 
space up to 20 000 feet. 


While no commercial aircraft fly directly over 
that route, there are certainly Australian ships that 
pass regularly through the passage between Buka 
and New Ireland. To the best of our knowledge, 
about eight Australian flag vessels per month tran- 
sit that passage, while the total number of commer- 
cial traffic could be as high as one per day. 


So it was in that context that I instructed our 
High Commissioner in Port Moresby to make our 
rather well-founded concerns known to the PNG 
Government. And it was in those terms that I 
responded to press inquiries on the subject. I notice 
that PNG has now rescinded notification of the 
proposed 50 nautical miles total exclusion zone. 


Mr Diro has said that he was obliged to 
acknowledge on the part of the PNG Government 
that declaration of such a zone would be a violation 
of international law. He also acknowledged that it 
was the product of an internal communications 
failure. His Government accepted responsibility 
for the confusion in question. 


Let me say finally, in response to this whole 
affair, that I would hope that my respect for the sov- 
ereignty and independence of other countries is 
well established. In the case of the South Pacific it 
is at the heart of the policy of “constructive com- 
mitment”, which defines our approach to the 
region. 

Respect for each other’s sovereignty is also, as 
Mr Somare pointed out, at the heart of the Joint 
Declaration of Principles which this Government 
concluded with PNG in 1987. It is not my practice 
to comment gratuitously on the affairs of other 
countries, but when other governments take 
decisions which affect Australian interests, I am 
required to make our interests clear. It is my role as 
Foreign Minister to do so. I did so in a comparable 
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situation last year, when Indonesia temporarily 
closed the strait between Lombok and Sunda. 

I can assure the Senate, without any apology 
whatsoever, I will do so again with any country in 
the region if the circumstances require it. 


Senator Teague — Mr President, I have a sup- 
plementary question. I see the brief answer is 
“unintended incompetence”. Will the minister 
now table the transcript of his remarks? I have yet 
to see Senator Evans stick to his scripted remarks in 
any such press conference. Would he also refer to 
the two parts of my question on which he has not 
touched at all — firstly, the IMF submission, in 
which the Australian Government expressed the 
view that the economy was exemplary; and, sec- 
ondly, the Prime Minister’s forthcoming repair 
visit? 

Senator Gareth Evans — I am not going to respond 
to Senator Teague’s provocations in this respect, 
except to say that I did refer to the IMF response, if 
he is talking about the Executive Director, Ted 
Evans, who, incidentally, represents a constituency 
not confined to Australia but including PNG as 
well. He certainly commented favourably on the 
structural adjustment package that PNG put 
together. I commented favourably on it when I was 
there and before I went there, and have also done so 
since I have come back. 

Obviously, Senator Teague was not listening to 
the answer I gave. I did not say anything adverse 
about it at any stage and, therefore, there is no 
inconsistency whatsoever between the respective 
favourable comments that I made and that Mr Ted 
Evans made. So there is no substance whatsoever to 
that question. 

I have not got the document here with me, but I 
am certainly happy to table at the appropriate time 
the transcript of that opening press conference so 
that Senator Teague can see it for himself. I am also 
happy to table at the same time the transcript of 
Prime Minister Namaliu’s press conference so that 
Senator Teague can see for himself the context in 
which Prime Minister Namaliu made the remarks 
that he did. Beyond that, I have nothing further to 
add. 


Question without notice 


Bougainville 





(From Hansard of May 9) 


Dr Hewson — Will the Prime Minister inform the 
house whether the Australian Government was 
consulted or advised by the PNG Government 


prior to PNG’s recent imposition of economic 
sanctions against the island of Bougainville? 

Will Australian military equipment be used in 
enforcing the blockade? 

Does the Australian Government believe that 

the blockade is an appropriate move at this time 
and that it will assist a negotiated end to the 
Bougainville dispute? 
Mr Hawke — I thank the honourable gentleman 
for his question. There have been ongoing dis- 
cussions over a considerable period of time 
between representatives of my Government and 
the sovereign independent Government of PNG as 
to the problems created for PNG by the 
Bougainville crisis. 

I have no doubt that at certain stages during 
those discussions, the possibility of some form of 
blockade obviously would have been talked about. 
As far as I know there was no specific prior state- 
ment by the representatives of the PNG Govern- 
ment to our representatives before this actual 
decision. 

That is my understanding, but I will check that 
and confirm it for the honourable gentleman. As to 
the use of Australian equipment, what happened in 
the Bougainville crisis was that there was the use of 
Australian helicopters but they had been disposed 
of by Australia to PNG and became its property. 
The only condition that we, properly, imposed in 
those circumstances was that no Australian defence 
personnel would be used in the operation of those 
helicopters. 

But once you have made a decision as a govern- 
ment disposing of equipment to a sovereign inde- 
pendent nation, then what that nation does with 
that equipment that it has acquired from you is its 
business. Let me make the point, which I think 
would have been clear to the honourable gentle- 
man from what I have said to this point, that when 
we are talking about PNG, we must be careful not 
to slip into the assumption which all too often, I 
believe, underlies comments by some people in this 
country about PNG. 

They do not accept that PNG is a sovereign, 
independent nation. It is as though we have some 
particular sovereign rights over that nation. There 
is a condescending attitude in some quarters, as 
though we still have some semi-colonial relation- 
ship with PNG. 

That is not the case. We have attempted at all 
times to conduct our relations with that country on 
the basis of recognising, firstly, that it is sovereign 
and independent and, secondly, that as a result of 
our historical relationship we have certain obli- 
gations towards it. I believe that is an attitude 
which has been bipartisan in its nature. 
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We will continue at all times to consult with our 
friends in PNG to do anything that we properly can 
within the context of that relationship to which I 
referred to assist them in trying to bring to a peace- 
ful end a problem which presents for the Govern- 
ment of PNG very significant economic and social 
problems. Whether they make the decision to 
impose sanctions, that is their decision. They are 
not a second-class nation. If they make the decision 
to impose sanctions, that is their decision. 


Dr Hewson — And sanctions? 


Mr Hawke — Yes. If they make the decision to 
impose sanctions, that is a right they have to 
impose. We have no right to say, ‘PNG, you are a 
second class country. We will tell you what you do 
or do not do’. We will have discussions with PNG 
and, indeed, when I go up to PNG at the end of this 
month, all these issues, including the decisions 
PNG has taken, will be a matter appropriately for 
discussion between us. 

But we will do as we have done consistently — 
look sympathetically at the very deep problems, the 
social, political and economic problems, which are 
confronting that country, and do all that we can 
responsibly to help it. 


(From Hansard of May 25) 


Senator Colston — My question to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade relates to the declaration 
of independence in Bougainville last week. Is the 
Minister able to advise whether or not the safety of 
Australian citizens still residing on Bougainville is 
under threat as a result of the continuing instability 
on the island? Is it possible to determine the conse- 
quences for those Australian residents on 
Bougainville — of Australia’s refusal to recognise 
the claim of republic status for Bougainville? 


Senator Gareth Evans — At present there are 11 
Australians on Bougainville. The High Com- 
mission in Port Moresby had been in contact with 
them up until the cutting of all telecommunication 
links to Bougainville on 17 May. 

The High Commission will continue to main- 
tain contact as best it can under the current very 
difficult circumstances. It must be accepted, how- 
ever, that Australians remaining on Bougainville 
face risk from the continuing instability there. We 
have no reason at this time to believe that this risk 
has been increased by Australia’s refusal to 
acknowledge the Bougainville Revolutionary 
Army’s claim to declare independence. 


Throughout the Bougainville crisis, the Gov- 
ernment has been determined to ensure the welfare 
of the Australians on the island. We maintained a 
consular presence there until shortly after the with- 
drawal of PNG security forces in March. On Jan- 
uary 25 and again on February 5 this year, my 
Department issued consular notices advising all 
Australians to leave, if their presence was not 
essential. 

I lost no opportunity to reinforce that advice in 
my own statements. A further notice was issued on 
March 15 urging all Australians to leave. Since the 
issue of that first consular notice, 840 Australians 
have left the island. 


Ministerial statement 


Migration review 





(From Hansard of May 9) 


Mr Hand (Minister for Immigration, Local Gov- 
ernment and Ethnic Affairs) — Mr Deputy 
Speaker, I seek leave to make a ministerial state- 
ment on a review which I have commenced of the 
migration legislation. 

Leave granted. 


Mr Hand — Honourable members will be aware of 
the far-reaching changes which were introduced in 
1989 into the regime governing our migration 
administration. After the Parliament enacted the 
Migration Legislation Amendment Act in June 1989, 
regulations were made on December 19, 1989, as 
required under that Act. 

Large sections of the new Act and regulations 
are now being administered smoothly. The Gov- 
ernment, however, has heard a good deal of criti- 
cism of the operation of parts of the new system not 
least from the last Parliament’s own committee-the 
Joint Select Committee on Migration Regulations 
set up by resolution moved by my predecessor on 
May 31, 1989. 

Accordingly, the Government has decided to 
act on a number of the criticisms and concerns 
voiced. I intend to make some changes to the regu- 
lations immediately, and set up a structured process 
of parliamentary scrutiny and public consultation 
to examine further necessary changes. 

I should first, however, provide a short 
overview of the character and direction of the 
changes to the Migration Act 1958. In amending 
the Act, my predecessor laid the basis for quite sig- 
nificant and far-reaching changes of approach to 
migration administration. Prior to these changes, 
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decision-making under the Act had largely been a 
matter of administrative discretion. 

Accordingly, there was a lack of uniformity and 
consistency in decision-making. Policies and guid- 
ance were scattered across a variety of departmen- 
tal handbooks. Instructions were frequently 
expressed only in broad terms and, in some 
instances, had essentially evolved over time with- 
out being articulated in detail anywhere. 

This meant that individuals, and their rep- 
resentatives, as well as departmental decision- 
makers, had no coherent body of rules to consult to 
implement the Government’s policy requirements. 
The minister, because decision-making powers 
were vested in him, and policy was a matter of dis- 
cretion, was placed in the unenviable position of 
being a general avenue of appeal on the merits in 
respect of any decision made by any officer of the 
Department. 

There was also increasing evidence that illegal 
entrants and others were using the avenues pro- 
vided by policy loopholes and procedural 
complexities to challenge decisions quite properly 
using the emerging body of administrative law. 
The introduction of so large a body of regulations 
under the amended legislation in a much com- 
pressed timeframe compared to what was originally 
intended was required by the Migration Legislation 
Amendment Act. 

This resulted in a lack of clarity, and, in a num- 
ber of cases, unintended consequences. Accord- 
ingly, my predecessor made it clear on a number of 
occasions that it would be necessary continually to 
monitor the regulations and amend them as prob- 
lems emerged. 

My predecessor made a number of changes 
prior to his leaving the portfolio and the changes I 
am making are part of that ongoing process. 
Underlying the Government’s approach to any 
review of the legislative framework are our basic 
objectives of maintaining government authority 
over Our non-discriminatory migration program 
and other entry of people into Australia; continu- 
ing to ensure that its migration administration has 
effective means for minimising the potential for 
abuse of the system by illegal entrants; and retain- 
ing the power, through its control systems — 
including the discretions available to the minister 
— to respond sensitively and with compassion 
when individual cases arise that require special 
consideration. 

Control over the migration program and entry 
generally is exercised through the codification of 
policies into regulation so that they are fixed in law. 
Codification means that policies are clearly speci- 
fied in criteria and people are clear on their 


entitlements and obligations. This narrows the 
range of discretions needed to make decisions. 

The correlative of this meant that policies had 
to be spelt out in fine detail. Further, the depart- 
ment has to have in place proper administrative 
procedures consistent with the principles of admin- 
istrative law and these procedures in turn must also 
be reflected in the regulations. Because of the 
scope and complexity of migration policies and 
procedures, this in turn meant a very extensive 
body of regulations. 

To some extent the sheer volume of the regu- 
lations has given rise to some of the criticisms of 
complexity. The second objective of minimising 
abuse of the system by illegal entrants has also been 
largely attained by the codification process. By this 
means it has proved possible to define clearly the 
entitlements we are prepared to allow for particular 
groups of illegal entrants, rather than have broad 
discretionary criteria for illegal entrants as a 
group. 

It is quite clear that we must distinguish 
between those people who become illegal quite 
innocently and unintentionally through ignorance 
of proper procedures, and those who exploit every 
loophole in immigration policies to stay on in Aus- 
tralia even though they have no right to do so. This 
is by no means easy, as considerable ingenuity is 
directed towards finding loopholes which must 
then be plugged. 

And, of course, the regulations become 
increasingly complex as these loopholes are 
plugged. Another related objective is to ensure that 
those who jump the queue are not advantaged to 
the detriment of those whose family sponsor their 
coming to Australia in accord with proper pro- 
cedures. The other main objective was that of 
removing from the minister the almost intolerable 
burden of being a court of appeal for all the adverse 
decisions made by departmental officers. 

I see my role as principally being responsible 
for setting and correcting the direction of policy. I 
have powers to deal with the individual case at the 
primary decision level but there I am bound by the 
regulations. Without going into detail, I also have 
powers under sections 115 and 137 of the Migration 
Act to set aside decisions after each review stage. 
Under these sections I am not bound by the criteria 
established by the regulations and have a power to 
make any decision more favourable to the applicant 
that I judge to be in the public interest. 

This is a discretionary power and I am under no 
obligation to use it. However, I am restricted in the 
exercise of the power in that the person seeking my 
intervention must have a review right. I must also 
report to Parliament if I make such a decision. I 
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might also emphasise that I have no intention of 
intervening under my review powers unless there is 
serious reason. That is, I shall not be setting aside 
decisions reached in accord with the criteria estab- 
lished by the regulations unless I am convinced 
that there is a gap in policy, that the refusal is an 
unintended consequence of the regulations or that 
an individual case requires special consideration. 

In these circumstances, I shall move to amend 
the regulations as necessary. There has been a con- 
siderable amount of criticism of the regulations on 
the grounds that they are inflexible, harsh and 
overly complex. Some of the criticisms raise valid 
concerns and I shall indicate later how I intend to 
deal with these. But it is worth noting at the outset 
that the regulations work reasonably well in by far 
the great majority of cases and have caused few 
problems. 

The great bulk of the problems have emerged 
in two general areas. First, people whose circum- 
stances fall outside policy and who were previously 
handled on an ad hoc discretionary basis. Second, 
people who are illegally in Australia and who either 
simply do not wish to leave when they should, or 
who argue that there is good reason for staying on 
after they should have left. When numbers of 
people entering Australia were significantly 
smaller than they are now, we as a community 
could accept dealing with these problems by 
waiving policy on an ad hoc basis. 

Now, however, the numbers are becoming so 
large that more formal measures need to be in place 
to maintain the integrity of the problem. I will be 
approaching the question of changing the legis- 
lation in a three-phase approach. The first phase 
incorporates those changes where a response is 
needed immediately, or where further consultation 
is not needed. These changes are of some signifi- 
cance. The phase will also include a number of 
technical changes which have only minor policy or 
procedural implications but which will improve 
the working of the regulations and clarify some of 
the criteria. 

I will also ensure, in making changes in the first 
phase, that provision is made such that people who 
may have applied after December 18, but before 
these changes come into place, are not disadvan- 
taged by any changes relating to their application. 
The first phase will, in particular, provide greater 
access to review rights under the transitional 
arrangements. 

That is, I accept that it is quite inequitable to 
leave people without a review right. I am therefore 
going to reinstate the Immigration Review Panel to 
provide a review channel for people who were here 
before December 19, 1989, had lodged an appli- 
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cation before that date and had no review avenue in 
the event of an adverse decision. I also intend in the 
first place to give effect to some recommendations 
of the Administrative Review Council in relation to 
the minister’s powers to substitute a decision more 
favourable to the applicant at the review stage. 

As the legislation is at present formed, some 
applicants could be disadvantaged if I, as minister, 
were to intervene on my own initiative at the 
internal review stage and remove from the appli- 
cant any review of the internal review decision by 
the Immigration Review Tribunal. 

Accordingly, I foreshadow a Bill to amend the 
Migration Act to ensure that my discretion to make 
a decision after the first tier can be exercised only at 
the request of the applicant and where I am pre- 
pared to make a decision agreeable to the 
applicant. 

The Bill will maintain the situation that I have 
no duty to exercise that discretion when requested. 
I will also move to amend the legislation to allow 
the applicant to appeal to the Immigration Review 
Tribunal on the internal review decision where I 
do not intervene. 

I will also address a matter relating to review 
fees. Where an applicant has appealed to the Immi- 
gration Review Tribunal and I have exercised my 
discretion in favour of the applicant, the applicant 
will be refunded any fee paid to the Tribunal. I will 
also be moving quickly to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on Migration Regulations and will seek to 
ensure that the terms of reference of that Com- 
mittee facilitate wide consultation. 

I also now intend that the minister should 
report to Parliament every six months on any inter- 
vention at any decision-making stage in respect of 
applications for visas and entry permits. My report- 
ing will cover an analysis and cataloguing of cases 
determined by me and will contain my conclusions 
about possible needs to amend existing regulations 
or make new regulations. 

By reporting regularly in this way, the proposed 
Joint Committee will be provided with an oppor- 
tunity to scrutinise any decisions I have taken and 
to report to me and the Parliament on the appropri- 
ateness of any legislative or regulatory amend- 
ments. My reporting will also include Immigration 
Review Tribunal comments about the impact of 
the regulations in the light of the cases that come 
before them. 

In addition, I will reduce the complexity of the 
application procedures by collapsing the current 97 
entry permit classes down to a possible seven; pro- 
vide changes to relax certain deadlines; provide for 
the waiver of appeal fees in hardship cases; elimin- 
ate the requirement for preferential family appli- 
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cants for permanent residence in compassionate 
circumstances recognised in the regulations, to 
leave Australia simply to lodge applications in situ- 
ations where this requirement is unnecessarily 
harsh and arbitrary; and provide discretion for 
relaxing the provisions barring the return to Aus- 
tralia of illegal entrants, other than deportees on 
criminal or security grounds, so as to recognise 
compelling compassionate circumstances. 

These changes will meet a number of the more 
pressing problems which have emerged. The sec- 
ond and third phases will deal with changes which 
require more time to decide. I intend in the process 
of finalising these to pursue a structured process of 
parliamentary scrutiny and public consultation. 
The proposed Joint Committee will play a central 
role in this process. 

By this consultation process, I hope to avoid the 
problems which emerged because of the tight dead- 
lines within which the regulations had to be intro- 
duced. In particular, I wish to ensure that 
department manuals setting out the regulations 
and procedures are in place when the regulations 
are changed, and that officers of the department 
are given adequate time to digest the changes and 
be trained in any new procedures which may 
result. 

One area I am not addressing in the first phase 
is the general area of asylum and the special case of 
the long-term future of People’s Republic of China 
nationals in Australia. This area is to be the subject 
of further consideration by Government. I shall, 
however, be giving early consideration to humani- 
tarian entry criteria and, in particular, the barriers 
to the entry of person who have a right of settle- 
ment in third countries. 

In the second phase I shall be examining such 
issues as the health criteria; restrictions on the 
grant of permanent residence to visitors who marry 
Australian citizens; and the question of tightening 
criteria for testing the genuineness of marriage; 
clarifying the entitlements of illegal entrants to 
remaining in Australia; and restrictions on tempor- 
ary resident permit holders having access to perma- 
nent residence. 

But I will be looking at these issues in a 
measured fashion, and will not be rushing into 
quick ad hoc solutions to meet the exigencies of par- 
ticular cases. I am also certain that other issues will 
emerge as public consultation are carried out. 

I hope to have these changes in place beginning 
in August and to have completed this phase by 
December this year. The final phase relates to a 
general redrafting of the regulations. I accept that 
the regulations could be made less difficult to 
understand. There are two aspects to this: some of 
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the problems stem from departmental procedures 
and I am taking steps to change these in the first 
two stages of my review. 

The other aspect stems from language and 
structure. I will shortly be talking to the Attorney- 
General (Mr Duffy) about undertaking this exer- 
cise as matter of priority. It will, however, probably 
take about 12 months to achieve this. In the time 
available to me it was not possible to establish with 
complete confidence as to which changes in the 
regulations that I am foreshadowing today will 
require changes in the Migration Act itself. This 
matter is being examined as a matter of priority. 

The timetable that I have outlined may need to 
be varied to allow for the processes of any necessary 
amendment of the Act to take place. I am confident 
that by adopting this structured approach to 
amending the migration legislation, we will have a 
legal regime in place which, on the one hand, will 
meet the reasonable needs of people seeking to 
come to or remain in Australia, along with the 
rights of Australian sponsors. 

On the other hand, we will continue to meet the 
legitimate concerns of the Australian community 
that the numbers of people coming either to stay 
permanently or temporarily are consistent with the 
interests of the Australian community. I present 
the following paper: Review of Migration 
Legislation-Ministerial Statement, May 9 1990 
Motion (by Mr Beazley) proposed: That the House 
take note of the paper. 


Question without notice 


Foreign medics 
(From Hansard of May 17) 


Senator Colston — Has the attention of the Minis- 
ter representing the Minister for Community Ser- 
vices and Health been drawn to an article in The 
Australian newspaper of May 15, 1990, in which 
the President of the NSW branch of the Australian 
Medical Association, Dr Shepherd, called for a 
moratorium on the entry of foreign medical prac- 
titioners into Australia? 

Is Dr Shepherd correct in claiming that a 
‘further influx of foreign doctors would cause 
Australia’s high standards of medical practice to 
deteriorate’? 

Is the increasing number of foreign medical 
graduates likely to cause poorer training opportun- 
ities, excessive training costs, unemployment and 
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a fall in the level of skills, as Dr Shepherd 
suggests? 


Senator Tate — I have some information on the 
question that Senator Colston raises. From my gen- 
eral reading, I understand that at the moment Dr 
Bruce Shepherd is involved in an election cam- 
paign within the Australian Medical Association. I 
believe that the scare-mongering and the utterly 
unfounded assertions that he has made, as con- 
veyed to the Senate by Senator Colston, are simply 
part of that election campaign. 

I certainly do not want to add to any notoriety 
that he might be seeking by appealing in a xeno- 
phobic way to people’s fears in the way that he has. 
Australia has an overall adequate supply of doctors 
but there are sectoral shortages, such as in certain 
public hospitals, particularly in some rural areas — 
I notice Senator Watson nodding; he knows of 
some problems in Tasmania — and, of course, in 
some specialties. 

Attempts to overcome those shortages in those 
sectors would have been unsuccessful had recruit- 
ing drives been limited to Australia. Therefore it is 
quite clear that recruitment from overseas is essen- 
tial if those particular shortages are to be 
satisfied. 


Before doctors are able to be recruited from 
overseas under the employer nomination scheme, 
the recruiting organisation must demonstrate that 
it has made a genuine, though unsuccessful, 
attempt to recruit within Australia. Of course, we 
know that other doctors are admitted into Australia 
under different immigration programs such as 
family reunion or refugee programs. 


It would be quite improper to deny persons 
from overseas the possibility to come in under those 
programs simply because of their professional 
status as doctors. Once migrants are admitted, the 
Government believes that they all should have the 
opportunity to use the skills which they have 
applied overseas, particularly professional skills 
which may be useful to our people. 


Doctors can practise in Australia only if they 
obtain registration, which is mandatory. That 
registration process is designed to protect 
Australia’s very high medical care standards. There 
will be no undermining of those standards by the 
Australian Medical Council. 


The final point to make is that it is the Aus- 
tralian Medical Council which is the arbiter of 
standards for overseas trained doctors. I believe that 
that Council sets extremely high standards — so 
high, in fact, that they have been queried by many 
who, having obtained qualifications overseas, seek 
to practise medicine in Australia. 
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The allegations made by Dr Bruce Shepherd 
are quite unfounded in the light of that particular 
structure to ensure that the very highest standards 
are adhered to in the practise of medicine in this 
country. 


Question without notice 


Iran: human rights 





(From Hansard of May 15) 


Senator Childs — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade. At the recent 46th 
session of the UN Commission on Human Rights 
the Australian Government made a statement 
regarding its concern over serious abuses of human 
rights in Iran. 

What followup action does the Government 
intend to take over the general level of persecution 
of political and religious minorities in Iran? 

Is the minister aware of media reports whereby 
Iranian exiles have accused the Iranian Govern- 
ment of directing a campaign of terrorism and 
assassinations abroad? 

Is the Government concerned about the 
assassination on Swiss soil of Dr Kazem Rajavi, a 
former Iranian ambassador to Switzerland and a 
leading opponent of the Tehran Government? 


Senator Robert Ray — The Australian Govern- 
ment remains concerned about the continuing alle- 
gations of human rights abuses in Iran, but we have 
been encouraged that at the UN General 
Assembly, Iran agreed that it would accept, for the 
first time, a visit by the Commission on Human 
Rights Special Representative in Iran. 

The visit by the Special Representative, Pro- 
fessor Galindo Pohl, took place in January, and the 
report of his visit was presented to the 46th session 
of the Commission on Human Rights in February. 
Australia regards the visit of Galindo Pohl as an 
important step in advancing a productive dialogue 
on human rights matters between Iran and the 
Commission. 

We shall continue to monitor the situation in 
Iran closely and pay particular attention to Iran’s 
adherence to commitments it made to improve 
human rights conditions in its discussions with 
Professor Galindo Pohl. Iran has also agreed to 
another visit this year by Professor Pohl and Aus- 
tralia will be closely monitoring the outcome of his 
visit. 
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Australia has made its concerns over human 
rights in Iran clearly known to the Iranian auth- 
orities on a number of occasions over the past year. 
In addition to our statements at the UN General 
Assembly and the Commission on Human Rights, 
Australia has approached the Iranian authorities 
over individual cases of alleged human rights abuse 
on five occasions in the past year. 

Australia’s concerns include the treatment of 
minorities and religious groups such as members of 
the Baha’: faith. Australia will continue to urge the 
Iranian Government to adhere to internationally 
accepted standards of human rights. 

I have seen reports that Dr Kazem Rajavi, the 
brother of the leader of the principal Iranian Oppo- 
sition group, the Majahadin E Khalz, was killed by 
gunfire in Switzerland last month. The Govern- 
ment naturally condemns this act of terrorism and 
encourages Swiss and international efforts to 
apprehend those responsible. 

I am also aware that Iranians opposed to the 
Government in Tehran have accused that Govern- 
ment of responsibility for the murder and of 
waging an international terrorist campaign. The 
Australian Government does not have evidence 
linking the attack to the Iranian Government. 


Question without notice 


Closure of embassy 
(From Hansard of May 15) 


Senator Bishop — Can the minister representing 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade confirm 
that when the Australian Embassy in Addis Ababa 
was closed in December 1987 the Department 
management here in Canberra ordered that all 
unclassified records of the Embassy be carried ‘safe 
hand’ by diplomatic courier back to Australia? Can 
the minister confirm that this exercise cost the Aus- 
tralian taxpayer $26 000 in air freight? 

Can the minister confirm that the documents 
couriered back to Australia related to car pool oper- 
ational records, repair dockets for Embassy toilets 
and routine accounts? Can the minister further 
confirm that all these documents were destroyed 
within one week of their return to Australia? 


Senator Robert Ray — I do not know how I missed 
that, but back in 1988 I was not following the clos- 
ure of our embassy in Ethiopia or the transfer of 
material at that stage. I am sure that a few inquiries 
can be made to find out whether the allegations 
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made by Senator Bishop in fact transpired. I will 
have inquiries made as to what paperwork was 
brought back to Australia, the cost of that exercise 
and how the documents were disposed of. 


Senator Walters — The problem is that you do 
treat all this as inconsequential. It is taxpayers’ 
money. 


Senator Robert Ray — That is the second lonely 
voice from way up there that we have heard in the 
last two minutes. One good thing about Senator 
Bishop is that she will prove something that I have 
always wanted to know: Does suet pudding rise 
twice? 


Reply 
(From Hansard of May 17) 


Senator Robert Ray — On Tuesday Senator 
Bishop asked me a question regarding the closure 
of the Australian Embassy in Ethiopia. I am advised 
that, following the closure of both the embassy in 
Addis Ababa and our High Commission in Dar es 
Salaam, there was a safe hand contingent of 
material from Nairobi on the African courier ser- 
vice in December 1987. 

The total consignment was of 394 kg compris- 
ing 14 kg of material from Addis Ababa, 240 kg of 
files for archives from Dar es Salaam and also 140 
kg of files from the Australian International Devel- 
opment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB) which also 
came from Dar es Salaam. 

The majority of the AIDAB material and 
approximately 50 per cent of archives material on 
all but one item from Addis Ababa was unclassified. 
There is no evidence that Canberra management 
directed all unclassified records to be returned to 
Canberra by safe hand. 

That decision appears to have been made by the 
posts concerned. Departmental records indicate 
that the total consignment cost was $27 285. 
According to the records at the time, there could 
have been a saving of some $10 000 if the 
unclassified material had been sent by air freight. 

The files returned were required to be returned 
under the provisions of the Archives Act. Account- 
ing records, which would certainly have included 
dockets and receipts, were also returned as they are 
required to be kept for five years. All other files and 
associated records were destroyed at the posts. 
Available department records do not indicate 
whether any of this material was destroyed after 
being returned to Australia. 
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Question without notice 


Energy policy 
(From Hansard of May 15) 


Senator Foreman — I direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy. Has the International 
Energy Agency (IEA) recently reported on its reg- 
ular review of Australia’s energy policy and pro- 
grams? What were the findings, and how does 
the Government intend to deal with its 
recommendations? 


Senator Cook — The IEA, which is a sub-agency 
of the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), did conduct its periodic 
inspection of Australia’s energy policy and pro- 
grams and reported its findings on May 3 this 
year. 

Overall, the thrust and direction of the report is 
in line with the Government’s energy policies. The 
report is complimentary of the Federal 
Government’s actions over the last three years to 
increase competitiveness and efficiency of our 
energy industries through its involvement in the 
deregulation of the oil markets, through intro- 
ducing a flexible tax regime, such as the resource 
rent tax, and through the rationalisation of the coal 
industry. 

In fact, the report gives a big tick to the 
Government’s micro-economic reform program as 
achieved thus far and endorses our approach for 
waterfront and coastal shipping reform which is 
the responsibility of Senator Collins. It also speaks 
complimentarily of our deregulation of the local 
liquefied petroleum gas market. 

The report does, however, raise a number of 
issues and concerns in relation to the current 
energy policy. Several of them are the perennial 
issues that the OECD typically raises, and many are 
related to the fact that we are a federation of States 
and in that sense have a split approach, given that 
most of the domestic electricity generation is car- 
ried by the States. 

Some of the issues which were raised under the 
heading of criticisms included the rationalisation 
of tax and non-tax charges; the integration of State 
gas and electricity systems; emphasis on energy 
conservation and substitution; and the promotion 
of exploration and development through the 
appropriate taxation measures. 

Many of those things will be addressed by the 
Industry Commission inquiry dealing with those 
matters; and I think that the Treasurer has already 
announced that. 
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One of the areas of criticism is the consistent 
area of international objective criticism of Australia 
— that is, where the State governments, particu- 
larly in NSW and Queensland under its old guise, 
loaded rail freight costs as an extra tax surcharge 
and as a hidden tax on exports. The OECD has 
singled that out for criticism. 

I understand that Mr Kerin and Mr Griffiths, 
the two responsible ministers, have referred the 
IEA’s report to the next meeting of State Ministers 
and they intend to take up those matters in that 
context. They believe that is important, given the 
importance of the energy and environment debate, 
particularly the impact on the greenhouse effect. 


Pavilion in Spain 
(From Hansard of May 15) 


Mr Beddall (Minister for Small Business and Cus- 
toms) — I move: That, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Public Works Committee Act 1969, and 
by reason of the urgent nature of the works, it is 
expedient that the following proposed works be 
carried out without having been referred to the 
Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public 
Works: Construction of Australian Pavilion at 
Expo 92 in Seville, Spain. 

This motion seeks exemption of the proposal to 
construct an Australian pavilion at Expo 92 in 
Seville from reference to the Public Works Com- 
mittee (PWC) on the grounds of urgency. 

The Prime Minister (Mr Hawke) accepted the 
invitation by King Juan Carlos I of Spain during 
the Royal visit in 1988 to participate in the univer- 
sal exposition to be held in Seville in 1992. The 
exposition is being held in 1992 to commemorate 
the fifth centenary of Columbus’s voyage to the 
new world in 1492. 

Already in excess of 100 countries have con- 
firmed their participation in the Expo. Each coun- 
try is required to build its own pavilion. The 
Government has agreed to a budget of $25 million 
at February 1989 prices and prevailing exchange 
rate. The pavilion and exhibits comprised about 
$14.3 million of the above, with the balance being 
attributed to fees and operating costs. 

Australia’s pavilion will promote Australia’s 
tourism and trade interests in Europe. The applica- 
bility of the Public Works Committee Act to the Expo 
92 project was confirmed by the Attorney- 
General’s Department only in early April 1990. 
Until that time, it had been understood that over- 
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seas exposition projects had automatic exemption 
from PWC consideration. While the Act was 
amended in 1981 to cover works outside Australia 
and also to cover all departmental proposals which 
used appropriated funds, the Act has always 
exempted works for inter-governmental bodies. 

These are defined as ‘a body corporate or an 
unincorporated body established by, or in accord- 
ance with the provision of, an agreement between 
the Commonwealth ... and the Government of 
another country...’. The legal argument is too com- 
plex to canvass here but the fact remains that 
referral to the Parliamentary PWC would result in 
significant timing constraints and increase in 
costs. 

With the calling of the election, the normal pro- 
cess involving all steps from referral to expediency 
would preclude project committal before August 
1990. The exposition is scheduled to open in April 
1992. In order to allow for exhibits to be in place 
and for the staff of the Australian pavilion to be 
fully trained in their various duties, it is essential 
that construction of the pavilion building be com- 
plete by September 1991. 

The original timetable had envisaged the award 
of a piling contract in mid-April 1990, with the 
award of a contract for the pavilion works in June 
1990. This allowed a minimum of float time and 
also sought to gain a price advantage by attempting 
to beat the major surge of parallel construction 
activity generated by other competing nations. 

Honourable members will appreciate that 
Seville is not a particularly large city and that the 
great interest in Expo 92 will severely strain con- 
struction capacity and inflate prices. It is estimated 
that each month’s delay in committal will add at 
least $1 million to construction costs, as well as 
greatly increasing the risk of not completing on 
time. It is critical that piling for Expo 92 com- 
mence immediately and that the main building 
contract follow as soon thereafter as possible. 

As previously stated, the inability to commit the 
proposal in early April is already incurring 
additional cost and threatening timely completion. 
I have therefore moved that, under the provisions 
of section 18 (8) (b) of the Public Works Committee 
Act, it is expedient, on the grounds of urgency, for 
the Expo 92 proposal to proceed into construction 
without reference to the PWC. 
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Question without notice 


AIDS 
(From Hansard of May 16) 





Mr Langmore — My question is to the Minister for 
Community Services and Health. What role does 
the Government expect to play in the Asia Pacific 
region on AIDS education, prevention, treatment 
and care strategies? Will the Government cooper- 
ate with the World Health Organisation (WHO) on 
regional initiatives to confront the AIDS epidemic? 


Mr Howe — I might just say by way of preface that 
we had a first meeting in this Parliament just before 
Question Time of the parliamentary liaison group 
on AIDS. I would like to thank the parties for 
promptly appointing their representatives and for a 
quite constructive meeting. With reference to the 
honourable member’s question, there is concern in 
a number of Pacific and Asian countries about the 
spread of AIDS, HIV virus, particularly as a 
by-product of tourism, IV drug use and the lack of 
secure blood supplies. 


The WHO’s global program on AIDS, to which 
Australia is a contributor, has been responsible for 
financing most AIDS-related initiatives in our 
immediate region. In addition, the Government is 
providing direct funding of $1 million a year to 
South-East Asian, western Pacific and Indian 
Ocean nations for AIDS-related study grants and 
assistance programs. 


The department also agreed to co-sponsor with 
WHO an important international conference in 
AIDS in Asia and the Pacific. The objective is to 
bring together leading policy-makers and health 
workers concerned with controlling and managing 
the AIDS pandemic from every country covered by 
WHO south Asian and western Pacific officers. I 
am pleased to advise the Parliament that arrange- 
ments have now been finalised for this very import- 
ant conference to be held here in Canberra from 
August 5-8. 


My department anticipates an attendance of 
some 500 delegates representing government, 
community and religious agencies. The Director- 
General of WHO, Dr Nakajima, has indicated that 
he will be attending. Arrangements have also been 
finalised for many eminent speakers, including key 
personnel from the global program on AIDS in 
Geneva. The two regional directors of WHO from 
Delhi and Manila and Cardinal Sin, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop from Manila, are expected to 
attend the conference. 
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Australia has had an extremely impressive 
record in dealing with the issue of AIDS. It is one 
that the Government has given, and will continue 
to give, very high priority. We hope that it will con- 
tinue to have the bipartisanship in the Parliament 
that was certainly characteristic of the last Parlia- 
ment. We have demonstrated our leadership at 
least in one respect by having so many delegates 
and countries visiting Australia for this important 
WHO conference where Australian delegates, no 
doubt, will play a very significant role. 


Question without notice 
ILO convention 


(From Hansard of May 16) 


Senator Zakharov — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Industrial Relations and concerns 
International Labour Organisation (ILO) Conven- 
tion no. 156 on workers with family 
responsibilities. 

Has this convention come into force yet in Aus- 
tralia? If so, can the minister advise the Senate of its 
implications for Australian employees and of what 
measures the Government intends taking to 
advance the interests of workers with family 
responsibilities as a consequence of ratifying ILO 
convention 156? 


Senator Cook — Australia has decided to adopt and 
implement convention 156, but it does not actually 
come into force until March 30, 1991. The Federal 
Government is, as well, in consultation with State 
and Territory governments and from 1991 on will 
be obliged to report regularly to the ILO on 
Australia’s implementation of the convention. 

On March 2, the Prime Minister, in announc- 
ing the Government’s fourth term agenda for 
women, said that a work and family unit would be 
established in the Department of Industrial 
Relations. The aim of the unit will be to improve 
attitudes and practices in the workplace and to 
work with employers, employees and unions to 
integrate the needs of workers with family 
responsibilities in the award restructuring process; 
to consult and liaise with relevant State, Territory 
and Commonwealth bodies; and to ensure that 
Australian promotional commitments under the 
convention continue to be met. 

He also announced on March 2 a community 
education program to be coordinated by the Office 
of the Status of Women to educate workers, unions 
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and employers about their respective rights and 
responsibilities in relation to the convention. 

Convention no. #156 recognises the need for a 
more equitable sharing of family responsibilities 
and the provision of support services and appropri- 
ate working conditions for workers with those 
responsibilities. It recognises as well that women 
should be able to participate in employment on an 
equal basis with men. The convention is designed 
to facilitate the combining of work and family 
responsibilities. 

Ratifying countries are obliged to take account 
of the needs of workers with those responsibilities 
in relation to their terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, vocational guidance and training, com- 
munity planning and services and social security. 

The convention can be implemented in stages. 
There are a number of steps that this Government- 
through the departments of Social Security, 
Employment, Education and Training, Industrial 
Relations and a number of other departments-has 
already taken to comprehensively implement the 
terms of this convention. 


Question without notice 
Steel project 


(From Hansard of May 25) 


Senator Archer — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Industry, Technology and Commerce. 
What circumstances led to the failure of Australia 
to attract the Taiwanese-China Steel project? 


Senator Button — China Steel has not yet deter- 
mined a location for the steel mill, although I think 
that presently Australia is not as well favoured as it 
was when the initial approach was made to this 
country by China Steel. 

I think that two considerations are predominant 
in the minds of the management of China Steel. 
The first is the small domestic market in Australia, 
and the second is the very substantial tax incentives 
which have been offered by Malaysia. 

I understand those to be the two considerations 
which are predominant in the minds of the man- 
agement of China Steel at this time, but I empha- 
sise that no final decision has been made about this 
matter at this stage. 
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Reply 
Death of Australian tourists 
(From Hansard of May 30) 


Senator Button — Yesterday at Question Time 
Senator Hill asked me a question following the 
tragic murder of two young Australians in Holland, 
murders for which I understand the Irish Republi- 
can Army (IRA) has accepted responsibility. 

The question was in two parts. One related to 
the transfer of funds to the IRA and the second 
related to the processing of visa applications. I am 
able to advise the Senate that, on the question of 
funds being transferred to support, for example, 
the IRA, the Australian law prohibits persons in 
Australia from giving money for the purposes of 
supporting hostile activities in other countries such 
as seeking to overthrow a foreign government or by 
the use of violence, causing the public in a foreign 
state to be in fear or suffering, death or injury. 

Terrorist activity of the provisional IRA would 
clearly fall into this category. Allegations of poss- 
ible offences under this legislation should, of 
course, be brought to the attention of the Aus- 
tralian Federal Police. That is to say that the law is 
in existence so far as those sorts of activities are 
concerned. With regard to the processing of visa 
applications, screening procedures applied to visa 
applications are under constant review to ensure 
that they remain both effective and appropriate to 
the circumstances. 

The events in the Netherlands illustrate the 
need for constant vigilance in the evaluation of visa 
applications. I am sure that the minister and his 
department see the [RA’s actions as being relevant 
to the continuing review of the screening 
procedures. 


Question without notice 


Chile bomb attack 
(From Hansard of May 22) 





Senator Jones — I ask the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade whether he is aware of reports of 
a recent bomb attack in Chile? 

Were any Australian citizens injured in the 
bomb attack, which took place at a building hous- 
ing the Australian firm of TNT International 
Transportation Co. in Chile? 
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Have any steps been taken to protect other 
employees of Australian firms operating in Chile? 
If so, what safeguards have been put in place to pro- 
tect Australians working in Chile? 


Senator Gareth Evans — I am aware that bomb 
attacks took place in the Chilean capital of Santiago 
on May 14 at various locations, including the US 
consulate, a Jewish community centre, a Mormon 
church, an army parking lot, and offices of two 
foreign-owned firms, one of them being the Aus- 
tralian company TNT International Transport- 
ation, as Senator Jones said. 

One person, a Chilean security guard at the US 
consulate, was slightly injured during the attack. 
Although there were no Australian citizens 
involved in the attack, the Australian Government 
is concerned about the safety of Australian citizens 
and businesses in Chile. 

Our embassy in Santiago is working closely 
with them and the Chilean authorities to ensure 
their security. At this stage no-one has claimed 
responsibility for the attacks, although some 
suggest that the left wing Manuel Rodriguez Patri- 
otic Front, FMR, was responsible. The Front is 
known to have provoked a series of incidents over 
recent months, apparently with the objective of 
destabilising the new Aylwin Government in 
Chile. 

Extreme right wing organisations in Chile have 
also been engaging in terrorist activities. I know 
that the Aylwin Government is extremely con- 
cerned about this continuing violence and is mak- 
ing concerted efforts through policing and through 
political dialogue to bring it to an end. These 
efforts include cutting off the sources of weapons 
and funds for terrorist groups. I also know that 
many of the international firms operating in San- 
tiago, including TNT, have made private security 
arrangements to supplement these efforts. 

Needless to say, Australia views with concern 
such use of violence, especially the attempts to 
destabilise a democratically elected government 
which is publicly committed, unlike its prede- 
cessor, to the preservation of human rights. We do 
support very strongly the efforts of the Chilean 
Government in bringing the violence to an end and 
thus ensuring, among other things, the confidence 
of Australian investors and businessmen in Chile. 
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Question without notice 


Women delegates 





(From Hansard of May 22) 


Senator Crowley — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Given the 
importance of issues concerning women for econ- 
omic development and recovery in all countries, 
for example, employment, development, health 
and population, can the minister inform the Senate 
of what representation of women the Government 
has on any international delegations and negotiat- 
ing teams? 

Senator Gareth Evans — I fully recognise the 
importance to women of many of the issues cur- 
rently on the international agenda. Certainly, I am 
fully committed to proper representation of women 
in official Australian delegations to international 
meetings. 

However, I am afraid that I am not able to pro- 
vide detailed statistics on the number of women 
included in or associated with all official inter- 
national delegations and negotiating teams. Such a 
register would change very rapidly and would, of 
course, need to cover a number of different port- 
folios apart from my own. 

Within my own portfolio, female departmental 
officers are involved in a number of international 
negotiations. Three of the officers dealing with 
international negotiations in our mission to the UN 
in New York are women. There are two women in 
our General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade del- 
egation in Geneva, one in our Geneva disarma- 
ment delegation and one in our mission in Vienna 
dealing with international negotiations. 

These are all responsible positions dealing with 
substantive policy work of importance to the Gov- 
ernment and the country. As Senator Crowley 
would be well aware, it is also the case that women 
members of parliament have participated in Aus- 
tralian delegations to the UN General Assembly. 

Women officers have been among those who 
have worked in Australia and at overseas posts on 
the many high profile international initiatives in 
which we have been engaged in recent times. 
These include Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation, 
southern Africa, chemical weapons, Cambodia, 
and Antarctica. 

There are several women officials involved 
with the Uruguay Round and Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations. There are a number of women legal 
officers who work on important treaty and other 
international negotiations, such as the Timor Gap 
Agreement. There are a number of women officers 
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dealing within national organisations including, 
naturally enough, the Commission on the Status of 
Women. The Australian delegation to the annual 
session of the Commission of the Status of Women 
regularly includes women officers of my Depart- 
ment as well as from the Office of the Status of 
Women. 

I am not suggesting that the extent of involve- 
ment by female officers is perfect in terms of our 
equal opportunity program objectives. I think that 
all our departments have a long way to go before 
those objectives are fully implemented. But as far as 
representation of women from my department is 
concerned, taking a longer term perspective, I am 
certainly encouraged by the pattern of recruitment. 

Men and women are now being recruited in 
approximately even numbers, which over time 
should lead to an even more balanced represen- 
tation than occurs at the moment. 


Question without notice 


Chernobyl assistance 





(From Hansard of May 22) 


Senator Reynolds — I direct a question to the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and take this 
opportunity to thank him for the message he sent to 
the Chernobyl telethon, which I attended in Mos- 
cow recently. 

Is the minister aware of the extent of ongoing 
medical care and research needed following the 
Chernobyl nuclear power station disaster in 
1986? 

What form of medical expertise can Australia 
provide to the Soviet Union, particularly in relation 
to the many thousands of child victims who Ameri- 
can doctors have estimated may not live beyond 15 
years of age? 


Senator Gareth Evans — That was a very gentle 
question, but I can assure the Senate that it was all 
Senator Reynolds’s own work; it was not a Dorothy 
Dixer. On April 26, the fourth anniversary of the 
Chernobyl! nuclear accident, I sent a message to a 
television marathon organised in the Soviet Union 
to help the victims of Chernobyl, noting that Aus- 
tralia shared fully the international concern for the 
victims of this very tragic accident. 

Australia firmly believes that the suffering and 
the loss caused by the accident should not be in vain 
and that there are lessons which must be learned 
from it. In this context, we have cooperated with 
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the Soviet Union in efforts to prevent such catas- 
trophes in the future or to minimise their 
effects. 

We have joined with it in acceding to two inter- 
national conventions designed to facilitate assist- 
ance and early warning in the case of a nuclear 
accident. We also continue to support fully the 
work of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
in the field of nuclear safety. 

The Soviet authorities now state that the scale 
of the disaster caused by Chernobyl was much 
greater than was originally claimed, particularly in 
terms of the long-term damage inflicted on the 
health of many of the inhabitants and on the 
environment in areas of the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia, neighbouring Chernobyl. 

The Ukrainian and Byelorussian Govern- 
ments, as well as Soviet representatives abroad, 
have appealed to the international community, 
including multilateral agencies such as the World 
Health Organisation and the UN Environment 
Program, UNEP, for assistance in dealing with the 
consequences of Chernobyl. 

The Australian Government supports the effort 
of UN agencies to provide a constructive and coor- 
dinated approach to this question. The UN Econ- 
omic and Social Council is considering the issue of 
international cooperation to deal with the conse- 
quences of Chernobyl at its current session, and 
these discussions should provide a helpful frame- 
work for handling this issue in the UN system. 

As to the last part of the question, the Australian 
Government has not received any request for 
specific medical expertise from the Soviet Union. 
Therefore, it is difficult to get a precise indication 
of what relevant Australian expertise the Soviets 
might seek to draw on. 

A practical consideration of how this might be 
approached would obviously depend on the nature 
of any requests that might be made by the Soviet or 
international agencies. 


Question without notice 


Rainforest timber ban 





(From Hansard of May 23) 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Arts, 
Sport, the Environment, Tourism and Territories 
and concerns the Coopers and Lybrand 
consultancy report which examined a tropical 
rainforest timber ban. 
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Why has the report not been released and when 
will it eventually be released? 

Is it true that this report makes no recommen- 
dations for restricting Australia’s rainforest timber 
imports nor for raising tariffs on such imports, and 
contains no specific proposals for increasing aid to 
halt tropical deforestation? 

Is the minister aware that it is now 12 months 
since the previous Minister for the Environment 
gave his personal commitment to restrictions on 
tropical timber imports and yet forest logging and 
destruction continues unabated? 

Furthermore, will the minister, Mrs Kelly, be 
making any commitments to the Indonesian Minis- 
ter of Forestry, Dr Harahap, when she meets with 
him this Friday? 

In conclusion, is the minister aware that both 
the British and West German Governments have 
taken the initiative to set up independent inter- 
national rainforest conservation funds? Has this 
option been considered by the Australian 
Government? 


Senator Richardson — It is normal practice for the 
Government to consider reports prior to their 
release. This report is currently being considered 
not merely by the Department of Arts, Sport, the 
Environment, Tourism and Territories, but by 
other relevant Government departments. 


Once that consideration is concluded, Mrs 
Kelly will present a recommendation to the Gov- 
ernment. After that, the report will be released. I 
am not exactly certain when that will occur, but at 
some stage in the next month or two I imagine that 
our consideration of it will be completed. 


The second part of the honourable senator’s 
question is: is it true that this report makes some 
recommendations? If we have not released the 
report I am hardly likely to confirm or deny what 
recommendations it may or may not make. The 
honourable senator will have to await its release. 


The third part of the question is: am I aware 
that it is 12 months since the previous Minister 
gave his personal commitment to restriction? Yes, I 
am. Am I aware that forest logging and destruction 
continues unabated? Yes, I am, although there 
have been some improvements in the Asia Pacific 
Basin in some countries with the production of bet- 
ter management plans. 

I think the situation may have slightly 
improved in the last 12 months, although I would 
not attempt to sugar-coat the picture, it remains 
bleak. As far as commitments with the Indonesian 
Minister for Forests, Dr Harahap, are concerned, 
when Mrs Kelly meets him, I would have thought 
that she may wish to keep her own counsel on what 
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she is going to talk to him about and what commit- 
ments they might make. 

Perhaps we should allow her to put that to him 
first rather than announce it in the Senate. I was 
certainly not aware of the initiatives that the British 
and West German governments have taken to set 
up international rain-forest conservation funds. 

The Senate will be aware that the Australian 
Government contributed to the fund set up by 
Sting during his visit here last year for the preser- 
vation of rainforests in the Amazon. We have cer- 
tainly shown our willingness to contribute. 

I shall make sure that the Department of the 
Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tourism and Terri- 
tories examines what the British and West German 
Governments have done and, if there is a lead for us 
there, I am sure we will try to follow. 


Reply 


Shipbuilding industry 





(From Hansard of May 30) 


Senator Collins — I was asked a question by Sena- 
tor Boswell on May 24 relating to the involvement 
of a Qantas Airways Ltd-Captain Cook Cruises Pty 
Ltd consortium building a cruise vessel to operate 
in north Queensland. 

As part of that question I was asked whether the 
Fijian Government was providing any sort of finan- 
cial assistance for construction of the vessel. 

The reason I have delayed answering the ques- 
tion until now is that that is the one part of the 
question that I have not yet been able to obtain an 
answer for. I will give the Senate what I have to this 
point in time. I am advised that QH Tours Ltd, a 
wholly-owned tour wholesaling and tour operating 
subsidiary of Qantas, was invited to participate in a 
joint venture cruise operation from Cairns with the 
Captain Cook Cruises group of companies in 
1989. 

After extensive evaluation of the proposal, QH 
Tours agreed to the joint venture. QH Tours exten- 
sively markets tour products to Australia in the US, 
Canada, Japan, the UK, Europe and South-East 
Asia through its network of overseas offices. 

By bringing together Captain Cook Cruises and 
QH Tours, the joint venture combines the exper- 
tise of two companies acknowledged world-wide as 
major contributors to inbound tourism. The 150 
passenger luxury cruise ship Reef Endeavour, at 
present under construction, fills a unique market 
niche in far north Queensland. 
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The Reef Endeavour will be larger than all the 
vessels currently operating regular services on the 
Great Barrier Reef, and will operate out of Cairns. 
It is believed that the venture will greatly enhance 
tourism to far north Queensland, generating some 
10 000 passengers per year, most of whom will be 
from overseas. 

The project is therefore in line with Qantas’s 
strategy to develop additional traffic to northern 
Australian gateways. The joint venture partners’ 
extensive experience in tourism indicates that the 
planned global promotion of the vessel will attract 
greater international interest in the Barrier Reef 
region. 

Consistent with normal practice, the joint ven- 
ture partners contracted a ship design company, 
Ship Design and Management Australia Pty Ltd, a 
Melbourne-based company, to design and build the 
vessel. Ship Design and Management Australia Pty 
Ltd sub-contracted the Suva shipyard in Fiji to con- 
struct the vessel. 

It is not known at this time whether any subsidy 
was paid to the Suva shipyard by the Fijian Govern- 
ment. It appears that we can rule out the idea that 
any specific subsidy was paid for the construction of 
this vessel, but there may be a general subsidy paid 
for this kind of industry in Fiji. 

We are still finding out whether that is the case. 
Equity participation by QH Tours in the joint ven- 
ture is being internally funded without the need to 
draw on any additional capital from Qantas. 


Question without notice 


Fiji: fishing 





(From Hansard of May 30) 


Senator Durack — My question is directed to Sena- 
tor Ray in both his capacities, as Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade and as Minister for 
Defence. Is the Minister concerned that possible 
fishing or other violations could be taking place in 
the Fijian exclusive economic zone because no 
Royal Australian Air Force or Royal New Zealand 
Air Force Orion aircraft have conducted surveil- 
lance flights there since May 1987? 

Does this not undermine the effectiveness of 
the maritime surveillance regime in the South 
Pacific? Does the recent convention against 
driftnetting as well as a reported increase in drug 
trafficking through the South Pacific suggest that 
there is a need to re-examine Australia’s surveil- 
lance effort in the region? 
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Senator Robert Ray — The question of a resump- 
tion of that particular activity has certainly been 
progressed more by New Zealand than Australia, 
from my recollection of reading some of the cables, 
etc. I am fairly certain the New Zealanders have 
had discussion on this matter. The Australian Gov- 
ernment at this stage, though, has not made a 
decision to resume those particular surveillance 
flights. 

One would have to say that Australia is trying 
very hard to establish as normal a relationship with 
Fiji as possible. The big reservation from the Fijian 
Government’s point of view is that we have not 
resumed any military aid to Fiji and nor do we 
intend to until the new Fijian Constitution is 
brought down and that Constitution is seen to be 
fair and equitable. 

Therefore, on some of these matters, relation- 
ships between Australia and Fiji on occasion 
remain tense. It is almost a day-to-day matter. 


Senator Hill — The new constitution is the test, is 
it? That has not been said before. 


Senator Robert Ray — It is one of the tests, one of 
the clearest indications that the Government will 
get. That is not to say that military aid or anything 
else will resume because Fiji produces a Consti- 
tution. That not necessarily resolves some of the 
reasons why Australia has taken such a principled 
stand because of the treatment of certain people in 
Fiji. 

If I have anything further to add on that or I 
find there is any further progress since I last looked 
at the issue, I will get back to Senator Durack and 
let him know. 


Senator Durack — I ask a supplementary question. 
I thank the minister for the answer, but in the 
further consideration he is obviously going to give 
to this matter, will he and the Government have 
regard to the special requirement for the surveil- 
lance effort as a separate problem on its own, 
regardless of the full resumption of defence 
cooperation? 


Senator Robert Ray — The resumption of his sur- 
veillance would not depend upon defence cooper- 
ation; it really is a separate issue. What I was trying 
to indicate to Senator Durack and the Senate is that 
from the Fijian point of view, a lot of this does 
relate to the latter rather than the former — that 
they see it as an overall package. 

There well could be, I acknowledge, problems 
for Fiji in terms of fishing, or indeed drug import- 
ation, through the current lack of surveillance. It is 
a matter that at the right time I think will be 
resolved between the two countries. 
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Question without notice 
Shipbuilding industry 
(From Hansard of May 24) 


Senator Boswell — Is the Minister for Shipping 
and Aviation Support and Minister representing 
the Minister for Transport and Communications 
aware of the Qantas Airways Ltd — Captain Cook 
Cruises Pty Ltd partnership that is building a cruise 
liner in Fiji that will operate in the already over- 
supplied north Queensland market? 

Further, in view of reports that Qantas is receiv- 
ing some type of Fijian Government subsidy for the 
construction of this ship — which is to cost some 
$5.5 million in Fiji, as opposed to about $10 million 
if built in Australia -does the minister support the 
capital-starved and protected Qantas using scarce 
public funds to enter the reef cruise market at the 
expense of local shipbuilders and local cruise 
operators? 

Finally, will he inform the Senate why the 
Fijian Government is subsidising an Australian 
Government enterprise, especially when the Aus- 
tralian Government has just resumed foreign aid to 
the Fijian Government? 


Senator Collins — I regret, particularly in the pres- 
ence of some distinguished visitors that I have 
noticed in the gallery, that I do not have the details 
to respond adequately to Senator Boswell’s ques- 
tion. I will take the question on notice and provide 
him with the details later this week. 


Reply 
(From Hansard of May 31) 


Senator Collins — I am now in a position to pro- 
vide the final piece of information for Senator 
Boswell to his question about the ship being built in 
Fiji. The answer is as follows: 

I have further information concerning possible 
Fijian Government assistance for the construction 
of the cruise ship Reef Endeavour for the Qantas 
Airways Ltd — Captain Cook Cruises Pty Ltd joint 
venture. The building of the cruise ship is being 
undertaken by the Suva shipyard of the Marine 
Department, which falls under the Fijian Govern- 
ment Ministry of Infrastructure and Public 
Utilities. 
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However, the Suva shipyard has been operating 
on commercial principles since 1986 and publishes 
its results accordingly. The shipyard has been suc- 
cessful and anticipated profit for 1989 is around 
Fijian $1 million. Corporation of the Suva shipyard 
is under active consideration but is yet to be 
finalised. It may be of some significance that the 
shipyard has several commercial rivals in Fiji. 

But following inquiries I have made with 
respect to the Qantas-Captain Cook Cruises pro- 
ject, it is my information that no Fijian Govern- 
ment subsidy has been paid to the shipyard. It iS 
also of interest that Australia has derived benefit 
from the Qantas-Captain Cook Cruises shipbuild- 
ing project. 

Virtually all of the raw materials have been, and 
will be, sourced from Australia. One thousand 
tonnes of steel for the project have already been 
purchased from Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. 
In turn, this steel has been processed by the 
Brisbane-based company Steelmark which has also 
been contracted to cut the steel. 

I also understand that the shipping to Fiji of all 
materials has been on Australian vessels. 


Question without notice 


Fiji: military aid 





(From Hansard of May 23) 


Senator Colston — Has the attention of the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade been drawn to 
reports that the commander of the Fijian Armed 
Forces, Major-General Rabuka, intends to seek 
military aid from China, South Korea and 
Malaysia? 

Does the minister regard the supply of military 
aid to Fiji by three major Asian powers as a threat to 
the delicate security and stability of the South 
Pacific region and to Australia’s strategic interests 
within the region? 

What are the broader implications of these 
developments for Australia’s relations with Fiji? 


Senator Gareth Evans — I have seen reports that 
Major-General Rabuka claims to have laid the 
groundwork for future military assistance to Fiji 
from China, South Korea and Malaysia and that 
according to the reports quoting him assistance will 
be set up as soon as Fiji makes the formal 
approach. 

Fiji is, of course, a sovereign state quite entitled 
to make its own defence cooperation arrangements. 
I should say that such respect for sovereignty is 


quite fundamental to our policy of constructive 
commitment in the South Pacific. 

Nonetheless, it is an issue of continuing interest 
to us. He will continue to monitor carefully any 
arrangements which might emerge. However, on 
the information presently available to us, we doubt 
that firm commitments have been made between 
Fiji and the countries to which Major-General 
Rabuka refers. 

Nor do I think that arrangements of any signifi- 
cance are likely in the reasonably foreseeable 
future. I believe that the directions of current Aus- 
tralian policy towards Fiji are sound and I do not 
believe that media reports of Major-General 
Rabuka’s travel in East Asia should somehow pre- 
cipitate any review of those guidelines. 


Senator Hill — He is going off to China because 
you won’t reinstitute the defence cooperation 
program. 


Senator Gareth Evans — I will cheerfully respond 
to Senator Hill. Our approach has consistently 
been to seek to shore up commitment to democracy 
and human rights while at the same time dealing 
with the objective realities of those in possession of 
power and authority in a country where Australian 
interests are substantial. 

The Government, of course, deplored both 
coups instigated by the Fiji military forces in 1987, 
and we continue to do so. We took a number of 
measures at the time to signal our abhorrence, 
including the recall of our High Commissioner and 
the suspension of civil aid and defence cooperation. 

Against the subsequent background of modest 
but steady improvement in Fiji’s internal political 
and human rights situation since 1987, Australia 
has taken a number of steps toward a gradual nor- 
malisation of bilateral relations with Fiji, including 
the appointment of an ambassador, resumption of 
the civil aid program and resumption of ministerial 
and official contact on a wide range of issues. 

The exception is defence cooperation, the sus- 
pension of which remains firm. We have con- 
tinued, and will continue, to make clear to the Fiji 
Government our hope that it will encourage a pro- 
cess of dialogue to arrive at an outcome to Fiji's 
problems which is broadly acceptable to all the 
communities there. 

That approach is clear and straightforward but 
I notice that it has been the subject of a number of 
criticisms of varying degrees of stridency from the 
Opposition. For all the high minded rhetoric we 
have had from the Opposition, never once have we 
had an indication, from Senator Hill or anybody 
else, exactly how the Opposition would have acted 
differently in the three difficult years since the first 
coup in Fiji. 
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Senator Hill — On what terms and conditions 
would you reinstate the defence cooperation pro- 
gram? You are the Government. Tell us what Fiji 
has to do. 


The President — Order! Senator Hill, this is a very 
long answer and you are encouraging a longer 
answer. 


Senator Gareth Evans — I would like to add some 
point to Senator Hill’s interjections by asking him 
just what the Opposition would have us do. Com- 
pare and contrast, for example, the tone of Senator 
Hill’s statement on May 14 with that of Dr Hewson 
on April 29. 

On the one hand we have Senator Hill, now 
occupying the Fred Chaney chair of applied sancti- 
mony, speaking very disapprovingly of the Govern- 
ment having ignored the late Dr Bavadra and the 
views of the Opposition in Fiji generally, while on 
the other hand we have Dr Hewson positively advo- 
cating effective cooperation with the present Gov- 
ernment of Fiji and, by very clear implication, 
advocating a resumption right now of defence 
cooperation. 

I would love to know what Dr Bavadra’s widow, 
Adi Kuini Bavadra, who is in Canberra this week 
for talks with a number of people, thinks of that. It 
is precisely our measured and sensitive approach in 
not resuming the defence cooperation program 
that sends exactly the kind of signal that is under- 
stood by the Government in Fiji and appreciated by 
all those in that country who are seeking to restore 
democracy. 


Question without notice 


Indonesian vessels 





(From Hansard of May 23) 


Senator MacGibbon — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Defence and it relates to frequent 
incursions, principally by Indonesian fishing 
vessels, into Australian waters. 

What is the aggregate cost to the Australia 
defence forces of the surveillance and interdiction 
operations mounted by the Australian defence 
forces against those fishing vessels? 

Furthermore, can those tasks by the defence 
forces be comfortably accommodated within their 
annual budget or does the frequency of surveil- 
lance and interdiction mean that activities in other 
directions have to be restrained to accommodate 
them? 
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Senator Robert Ray — I cannot give a precise cost, 
but I will certainly obtain one for Senator 
MacGibbon on the cost of interdiction. Most of the 
surveillance costs are attributed to Coastwatch 
who, in the normal course of events, let us know 
and request our intervention. 

There is, of course, very little prospect of ever 
recovering any costs. The boats themselves are 
deliberately of very low quality so that when they 
are seized they cannot be sold. 

About the only fate for them is an annual burn- 
ing and the sending of the photos back to 
Indonesian fishing villages as a warning. 

It is one of those civilian tasks that I think the 
defence forces must continue to do. I will get the 
figures on the cost of that interdiction and relay 
them to Senator MacGibbon as soon as possible. 


Question without notice 


Cambodia 
(From Hansard of May 25) 


Senator Teague — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
reports that today, President Bush has said that the 
US is ‘reviewing its whole policy on Cambodia’. 

What information does the Australian Govern- 
ment have about the nature of that review? Will any 
review of the American policy assist or hinder 
Australia’s own diplomatic efforts with regard to 
achieving a settlement in Cambodia? Finally, is not 
the US still committed to the efforts of the five per- 
manent members of the UN Security Council to 
promote a settlement, not least by the meeting of 
this group in New York tomorrow? 


Senator Gareth Evans — My understanding is cer- 
tainly that the US is committed to the Permanent 
Five process, that there are a substantial number of 
US inputs into that process in respect of which we 
have been in consultation with the US. 

The commitment is still unequivocally there to 
a comprehensive settlement essentially employing 
the kind of strategy that Australia mapped out in 
our contribution to this process, beginning last 
November. I think any reference to a review of US 
policy by President Bush should not be taken as sig- 
nalling any kind of sea change at all in that 
process. 

It is essentially a matter of riding with what is a 
fast-developing situation and adjusting policy 
response accordingly as things move along. There 
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is a lot happening at the moment and it is a little 
difficult for me to be more precise than that. Cer- 
tainly there are some encouraging signs that the ice 
floes are breaking up a little at all three levels. 

Things are happening at the level of the P5 or 
Permanent Five — that is, the major powers whose 
continuing patronage of internal parties has been 
such a crucial factor in keeping the conflict going. 
Things are happening at a regional level, with 
Thailand, Japan, ourselves and others all being 
very active in trying to craft ways through the pre- 
sent impasses. 

The Cambodian parties themselves are show- 
ing a willingness to talk to each other and to try to 
craft effective solutions. Hopefully, some of that 
will come to fruition in the meeting still scheduled 
to take place in Tokyo in early June. 

I am not certain what particular significance is 
to be attributed to the language to which Senator 
Teague refers but all the available evidence is that a 
path has been set, and there is no particular reason 
to assume any dramatic or imminent deviation 
from that path so far as the US is concerned. 


Question without notice 


UNHCR 
(From Hansard of May 30) 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed to 
the Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade and relates to the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR). 

I ask the minister whether it is true that Aus- 
tralia, with other major donor countries, is cur- 
rently questioning the functions of the High 
Commissioner’s mandate at a time when the 
UNHCR Executive Committee has a temporary 
governmental working group under way to oversee 
the operations of the organisation and to explore 
ways that the current financial crisis might be 
resolved? 

I further ask the minister whether Australia is 
now promoting the idea that UNHCR funding 
should be based on an available resources approach 
rather than a needs basis, the logic of such an 
approach being that there is a limited amount of 
resources, so if the refugee population increases, 
then the per capita amount going to refugees must 
fall. 

Finally, I ask the minister whether the 
Government’s long-term aim with this strategy is to 
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whittle away at the mandate of the UNHCR and 
whether he believes that such a position is worthy 
of Australia as one of the rich industrialised 
countries, at a time when over 15 million people in 
the world are currently refugees and the number is 
increasing rather than-decreasing. 

Senator Robert Ray — I regard this as a fairly 
cheap and grubby question because Senator 
Vallentine tries to answer the first two parts of the 
question by having an assumption in the third part 
as though the first two parts are true. 

I really would urge Senator Vallentine to con- 
struct her questions a little more fairly. On the gen- 
eral question of UNHCR, there is no doubt that in 
the last couple of years there was an enormous 
budget blow-out. 

Unfortunately, the High Commissioner 
resigned and for many months people have been 
travelling without authorisation on first class air 
fares. It is not a fact that any organisation can 
always be funded on the basis of ‘needs’. It is given a 
budget and it is expected to stick to it. 

What has happened is that a $38 million deficit 
of last year has had to be rolled over into this year’s 
budget. That is quite a difficult thing for an inter- 
national organisation. There is absolutely no sub- 
stance to Senator Vallentine’s allegations that 
Australia is in any way trying to belittle or under- 
mine the UNHCR. 

We have historically been very strong sup- 
porters of the organisation. We have consistently 
supported the High Commissioner. The current 
High Commissioner has the total confidence of the 
Australian Government. In case anyone should 
read into Senator Vallentine’s question that this 
country is not doing enough in terms of refugees, 
let me remind honourable senators that we have 
the highest per capita intake of refugees of all 
countries in the Organisation for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development. 

Let me remind Senator Vallentine that when 
we went to the Geneva conference last year as all 
the other prissy moralistic countries were putting 
their hands up saying, ‘Of the 55 000 long-term 
people in the camps, we will take 50, aren’t we 
good, we will take 120’, the only country that did 
not put a number on it, naturally, was Switzerland. 
Everyone else said, ‘We will take 140’. What did 
Australia do? We said, ‘We will take 11 000 in three 
years’. 

It looks as though we will be able to almost 
deliver that amount in two years. I say to Senator 
Vallentine that the general view in the community 
that this Government or previous governments 
have been heartless in the area of refugees is 
false. 
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We have nothing to be ashamed about at all. 
When Senator Vallentine talks about there being 
15 million refugees around the world, she happens 
to be wrong. There are 15 million displaced people 
around the world. The definition of refugees is 
something that must be protected. 

Senator Vallentine’s question does not protect 
it because her question talks about people who have 
been displaced from Afghanistan. Not all of those 
people are refugees — some are, some are not. The 
biggest questions that the UNHCR is trying to 
tackle at the moment is the proper definition of 
who is a refugee and how we can protect genuine 
refugees. 

It does a good job in my view. It is entitled to 
proper financial support. It does not have an 
unlimited entitlement to financial support. It must 
have good management practices. 

It must manage the resources it is given prop- 
erly. It is very easy to argue that in part of 1988 and 
early 1989 it did not do so. This may have led to 
Senator Vallentine’s assumption that in some way 
the rest of the world is trying to undermine or dis- 
mantle UNHCR. They are not; they are just trying 
to put proper procedures in place. 


Question without notice 


Soviet Pacific fleet 





(From Hansard of May 29) 


Senator Foreman — I draw the attention of the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade to the latest edition of Fane’s 
Fighting Ships, which points to a significant 
increase in the rate of construction of Soviet 
warships. 

Will this increased rate of construction have an 
impact on the Soviet Pacific fleet? What is the Aus- 
tralian Government’s attitude to this new phase of 
Soviet rearmament? 


Senator Robert Ray — I appreciate that Senator 
Foreman did give me a little notice of this question 
and I was able to obtain an answer from the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

It is correct that the Soviet Pacific fleet is being 
modernised. However, the Soviet navy has signifi- 
cantly reduced its naval deployments outside its 
home waters, and most Soviet Pacific fleet oper- 
ations continue to focus on the north west 
Pacific. 

Any assessment of the Soviet Pacific fleet’s 
capabilities also needs to take into account the fact 
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that it has been unable to match the US deploy- 
ments in frequency or numbers and its capacity for 
power projection will remain limited compared 
with that of the US. 

Recent improvements in East-West relations 
and arms control agreements likely to be signed 
and/or advanced at the summit at the end of this 
month should further reduce tensions globally, 
with benefits for the Asia Pacific region. 


Question without notice 


Global warming 





(From Hansard of May 28) 


Senator Foreman — Is the minister representing 
the Minister for the Arts, Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories aware of a study recently 
considered by the British Cabinet which indicates 
that-the extent and effect of global warming could 
be much greater than previously anticipated? 

Would the minister inform the Senate what the 
latest information available to our Government on 
global warming indicates? 


Senator Richardson — I am not certain what the 
British Government has looked at in recent times, 
but it is clear that it is probably the International 
Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) working group 
report that was released in the last couple of 
weeks. 

The IPCC process has been going on now for a 
couple of years and is quite crucial to what happens 
with the reaction of the whole world, not just Aus- 
tralia, on this question of global warming. 

The whole report from the International Panel 
on Climate Change will be available in July, so it 
can be discussed at length at the second world cli- 
mate conference in November. The Working 
Group One, which is assessing the science of the 
greenhouse effect and trying to advise on its likeli- 
hood and strength, met during May in the UK. 

It comprises some of the most eminent scien- 
tists around the world. Australia was represented by 
some people from the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organisation, the Bureau 
of Meteorology, and the Department of the Arts, 
Sport, the Environment, Tourism and Territories. 

We have been a particularly good contributor to 
this, especially since the Government’s initiatives 
last year announced by the Prime Minister for 
increased funding for our greenhouse studies. I will 
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just go through a couple of the main points of the 
executive summary of that working group. 

First off, the IPCC has concluded that the 
greenhouse effect is real, contrary to the notions of 
Senator Stone and some others in this place over 
time. It believes that man-made emissions will cer- 
tainly lead to a warming of the earth’s surface. The 
rate of expected increase of global mean tempera- 
ture during the next century will be about 0.3 degs 
C per decade. 

That will be greater than has been seen over the 
previous 10 000 years. By the year 2025, global 
mean temperatures will have risen about one 
degree above the present value, and three degrees 
before the end of the next century, although 
regional changes will not mean that every area will 
be exactly the same. 

The sea level is expected to rise about 20cm by 
the year 2030 and 65cm by the end of the next cen- 
tury due to the expansion of the oceans and some 
melting of ice. Those predictions are not in line 
with some of the doomsday predictions of recent 
times; nonetheless, they would be very serious 
indeed for a whole range of communities around 
the world and would have serious implications for 
Australia as well. 

In regard to global warming over the last 100 
years, the science is inconclusive, as far as the IPCC 
is concerned, to estimate how much of that has 
been due to man-made greenhouse gases. It is con- 
cluded that rapid changes in climate will change 
the composition of ecosystems; some will benefit, 
and some will not. 

I only hope that Australia can fare well in those 
regional changes. The IPCC estimates that stabilis- 
ing the atmospheric concentration of the really 
long-lived greenhouse gases, such as chloro- 
fluorocarbons, carbon dioxide, or nitrous oxide, at 
present levels would require reductions in man- 
made emissions of 60 per cent. 

For methane it would be a 15 to 20 per cent 
reduction. These are enormous figures. They give 
us some idea of just how big a problem the world 
has to wrestle with over the course of the next few 
years. Australia will continue its efforts at the IPCC 
and will be studying this report in some detail and, 
come the second world climate conference in 
November, I hope that Australia can put up the 
strongest position possible and urge upon the world 
a responsible attitude. 
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Question without notice 


Montreal Protocol 





(From Hansard of May 31) 


Mr Johns — I ask the Minister for the Arts, Sport, 
the Environment, Tourism and Territories what 
position she proposes to take at the meeting of the 
parties to the Montreal Protocol on Ozone in Lon- 
don at the end of June. 

Mrs Kelly — The Montreal Protocol was agreed to 
in 1987. It agreed to control the consumption of 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) and halons by calling 
for a 50 per cent cut in CFCs over 10 years. Since 
then, the Australian Government has passed the 
Ozone Protection Act which implements the 
requirements of the Montreal Protocol and goes 
beyond it by enacting end use controls using the 
corporation powers. 

In addition, the Australian and New Zealand 
Environment Council (ANZEC) has adopted a 
national strategy which will further speed the 
phase-out of ozone depleting substances in Aus- 
tralia. The ANZEC strategy should result in a 
reduction in annual consumption by 95 per cent by 
1995. 

I think that is a very good stand and shows the 
cooperative approach that we have received from 
the industry in relation to this. Australia will con- 
tinue to be a leader in negotiating the strengthen- 
ing of the Montreal Protocol and in supporting 
developing countries in their efforts to meet their 
obligations under the treaty. 

It is now essential that we pursue an agreement 
for a complete phase-out of CFCs and an almost 
total end of the use of halons by the year 2000. 
Additional substances which have a low but signifi- 
cant ozone depletion potential will also be 
addressed at that meeting. 

Australia is in a very strong position to demon- 
strate to other developed countries how these 
objectives can be achieved at a national level. There 
are still some problems in working out ways to assist 
the developing countries in meeting their goals. 
Australia is committed to the concept of burden 
sharing and urges all developed countries, 
especially the US, to recognise and accept their 
responsibilities in this area. 

Unfortunately, there has been some backsliding 
on the part of a few key developed countries on the 
inclusion of new ozone depleting chemicals in the 
protocol. At the London meeting, I will want to see 
realistic control regimes... 

This Government will take a leadership role in 
working towards the phasing out of these ozone 
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depleting substances and we can assure the mem- 
bers of the public that this Government will be very 
responsible and continue to take a leadership role, 
unlike the mirth that comes from the Opposition 
on these very important issues on the environment. 


Question without notice 


Aboriginal artifacts 





(From Hansard of May 28) 


Senator Olsen — Is the minister representing the 
Minister for the Arts, Tourism and Territories 
aware that the Rhue collection, at present in 
Lawrence in the US, is considered to be the largest 
private collection of Aboriginal artifacts outside 
Australia? 

Is he aware that unless a Federal Government 
funding commitment is given to assist South Aus- 
tralia in its bid to return it to its rightful place, the 
valuable collection could be lost to Australia 
forever? 

Therefore, following an approach to the Prime 
Minister earlier this month, can the minister 
inform the House what commitment the Federal 
Government is prepared to make to ensure the 
return from America of the internationally 
renowned Rhue collection, following renewed 
interest in the collection from both American and 
Japanese interests? 


Senator Richardson — I have heard of the collec- 
tion. I am not aware, however, of the current state 
of play. I will endeavour to find out from the pre- 
sent Minister, Mr Simmons, and see if I can inform 
Senator Olsen tomorrow. 


Reply 
(From Hansard of May 29) 


Senator Richardson — Yesterday Senator Olsen 
asked me a question concerning the Rhue collec- 
tion of Aboriginal artifacts. 

The collection comprises approximately 322 
bark paintings and 540 artifacts collected by Pro- 
fessor Edward Rhue. The collection is held in the 
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US and has been offered for sale to a number of 
Australian collecting institutions. 

In August 1989 the South Australian Minister 
for the Arts wrote to the former Minister for the 
Arts, Tourism and Territories seeking Common- 
wealth Government financial support towards the 
acquisition of the collection. 

In February this year the former Minister for 
the Arts, Tourism and Territories (Mr Clyde Hold- 
ing) advised the responsible South Australian Min- 
ister that there are no Commonwealth programs to 
assist with acquisitions for safe collecting 
institutions. 

The Commonwealth’s financial assistance is 
limited to national museums such as the Australian 
National Gallery and the Australian National 
Maritime Museum. However, the Premier of 
South Australia has recently raised the matter of 
this collection with the Prime Minister and has fol- 
lowed up with more details in a letter to my col- 
league Mrs Kelly. 

The Prime Minister has now asked that the 
question of providing financial assistance to South 
Australia for this purpose be reviewed by relevant 
ministers. This review is currently in progress. I 
will notify the Senate of its conclusions. 


Reply 
Local government funding 





(From Hansard of May 9) 


Senator Bishop asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on November 2, 
1989: (1) How much and under which programs 
did your department appropriate monies for the 
use of local government authorities in the 1988-89 
financial year? (2) How much, and under which 
programs does your Department estimate will be 
appropriated for the use of local government auth- 
orities during the current financial year? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The answer to the 
honourable senator’s question is as follows: (1) In 
the 1988-89 financial year, $134 100 was appropri- 
ated to local governments under the Local Govern- 
ment non-beneficial rates on diplomatic and 
consular properties in Australia program. (2) 
$161 000 has been estimated for appropriation 
under this program during the 1989-90 financial 
year. 
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Prime Minister Palmer 
to visit Australia 


Statement on May 15 by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke 








Prime Minister Palmer of New Zealand has 
accepted my invitation to visit Australia in early 
July. 

The main purpose of the visit is to mark the 
achievement of full free trade in goods between 
Australia and New Zealand on July 1 and to discuss 
future directions under the Closer Economic 
Relations (CER) agreement. 

I am pleased that progress achieved to date 





The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, with (left) New Zealand Prime Minister, Mr Geoffrey Palmer. 





under CER has been faster and more extensive 
than had been thought possible when the agree- 
ment was signed in 1983. Since then, total bilateral 
trade across the Tasman has grown at an average 
annual rate of 14 per cent, from about $1.8 billion 
in 1982-83 to $4.18 billion in 1988-89. New Zealand 
remains Australia’s fourth-largest trading partner 
overall, our third-largest destination for exports 
and fifth-largest source of imports. 

A review of the CER arrangements undertaken 
in 1988 led to acceleration of trade liberalisation 
between our two countries, and a further review is 
due in 1992. Mr Palmer and I will be discussing 
that review and the opportunities it provides for us 
to look to the future interaction of our economies 
and to enable us both to take advantage of emerging 
regional trading opportunities. 
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Mike Moore 
paves way 


July 1, 1990, marks the commencement of full free 
trade in goods between Australia and New Zealand 
under the Australia New Zealand Closer Economic 
Relations Trade Agreement (CER). 

This landmark in trans-Tasman relations will be 
celebrated by a visit to Australia by New Zealand’s 
Prime Minister, Mr Geoffrey Palmer. 

To prepare for Mr Palmer’s visit, New Zealand’s 
Minister of External Relations and Trade and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Mr Mike Moore (left), with the 
Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, visited Canberra for two days of 
talks with Australian Ministers on May 24 and 25. 

As well as holding wide-ranging discussions on 
current international issues with Senator Evans, Mr 
Moore took the opportunity to press New Zealand’s 
interests in CER-related issues in talks with the Minister 
for Transport and Communications, Mr Kim Beazley, 
the Minister for Industry, Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button, the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett, and with the acting 
Prime Minister, Mr Paul Keating. 
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Trans-Tasman fisheries 
mutual assistance pact 


E apatites 
Joint statement on May 6, by The New Zealand 
Minister of Fisheries, Mr Ken Shirley and the 
Australian Minister for Primary Industries and 
Energy, Mr John Kerin 





The New Zealand Minister of Fisheries, Mr Ken 
Shirley, and the Australian Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy, Mr John Kerin, announced 
today that senior officials of their departments had 
signed an arrangement for mutual assistance and 
cooperation between their fisheries compliance 
agencies. 

The ministers said the arrangement was a very 
important means of allowing their departments to 
harmonise their fisheries compliance policies and 
to cooperate in the investigation of fisheries 
offences. 

“There are many links between the fisheries of 
both countries and it is essential that we cooperate 
closely to detect offences and ensure our fisheries 
management and conservation systems are com- 
plied with,” the ministers said. 

The arrangement also provides for cooperation 
in the development and testing of new compliance 
systems and in the training and exchange of 
personnel. 

The ministers said the Australian Fisheries Ser- 
vice and its New Zealand counterpart, the New 
Zealand Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
already cooperated extensively in the exchange of 
fisheries intelligence information and this arrange- 
ment would formalise the existing relationships. 

The ministers said the two countries had 
already achieved excellent results by working 
together on the driftnet issue. 

“We are also currently working together to curb 
the trade in blackmarket abalone. 

“The arrangement being formalised today will 
help us to manage more effectively the orange 
roughy stocks in the Tasman Sea.” 

The ministers said the future held opportun- 
ities for cooperation in other areas, particularly in 
joint approaches to the use of satellites for fisheries 
surveillance and in the development of quota man- 
agement systems for fisheries. 

“Our two countries have similar objectives in 
the management of our fisheries. There are obvi- 
ous advantages in working together to develop the 
quota management systems for commercial 
fisheries, as well as working together in the 
fisheries compliance area,” the ministers said. 
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Trans-Tasman agreement 
to protect fish stocks 


Joint statement on May 16, by The New 
Zealand Minister of Fisheries, Mr Ken Shirley and 
the Australian Minister for Primary Industries and 
Energy, Mr John Kerin 


The New Zealand and Australian Governments 
are to work together to protect fish stocks in the 
international waters of the Tasman Sea from 
overfishing. 

In a joint statement today, the New Zealand 
Minister of Fisheries, Mr Ken Shirley, and the Aus- 
tralian Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, said they had agreed to cooperate 
in the conservation of deepwater fish stocks, par- 
ticularly orange roughy, in the Tasman Sea. 

“Trawling for fish in the international waters of 
the Tasman Sea has increased substantially over 
recent years,” the ministers said. 

“It is essential that both our countries work 
together closely to seek effective management of 
these deepwater fisheries on a sustainable basis.” 

The two ministers agreed that their respective 
management agencies would exchange infor- 
mation on catches outside their economic zones 
and share research information regarding the fish 
stocks. 

Of special concern to New Zealand was the 
fishing on the edge of the Challenger Plateau just 
outside the New Zealand Exclusive Economic 
Zone. 

The ministers agreed to take all possible steps to 
reduce the catches of orange roughy in this fishery. 
These would include appropriate controls on local 
operators and joint venture foreign vessels. 


Report on agriculture 
reform ‘disappointing’ 


Statement on May 29 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Evans, said today that the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
had again been obliged to report a disappointing 
lack of progress in agricultural trade reform. 

Senator Evans was referring to the OECD 
report entitled, Agricultural Policies, Markets and 
Trade: Monitoring and Outlook. 
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The Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, Mr 
John Kerin. 


The report, which is the OECD’s annual 
review of agricultural trade reform in its member 
countries, was released following the OECD Min- 
isterial Council Meeting (MCM) of May 30-31. 
Senator Evans and the Treasurer, Mr Keating, 
attended the meeting. 

Senator Evans said that although the report 
noted a small reduction in agricultural support in 
1989, this was due mainly to a rise in world market 
agricultural prices rather than policy reforms. The 
policies which give rise to large amounts of protec- 
tion being paid to farmers in the EC, Japan and the 
US continued largely unchanged. 

The report was the third annual review by the 
OECD of progress with agricultural reform. Sena- 
tor Evans said that the two previous reports — 
covering the years 1987 and 1988 — had also noted 
a lack of action in this area. 

“This latest report shows a failure on the part of 
most OECD countries to implement the principles 
for the reform of agricultural policies agreed to at 
the 1987 MCM and endorsed at successive MCMs,” 
Senator Evans said. 

“The cost to consumers of such policies was 
revealed in another OECD report released earlier 
this month entitled, Agricultural Policies and the 
Consumer Interest. 
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That report indicated that consumers in OECD 
countries had paid in 1989 a total of $US104 billion 
in higher prices and transfers through the taxation 
system to support protectionist agricultural poli- 
cies. Some $US41 billion of this had been paid by 
consumers in the EC (compared to $US34 billion 
in Japan and $US15 billion in the US). 

“Australian consumers had paid the second 
lowest amount in transfers (after New Zealand) of 
all OECD countries,” Senator Evans said. 

He expressed the hope that the Uruguay Round 
of trade negotiations, due to conclude at the end of 
this year, would advance the liberalisation of world 
agricultural trade. 

“Agriculture is a pivotal issue in the nego- 
tiations and unless there is agreement in this area 
the whole Round is at risk. A successful conclusion 
of the Round — one which produces a stable and 
open multilateral trading system where all 
countries could compete on equal terms — will lay 
the groundwork for sustainable global economic 
growth for the next decade and beyond,” Senator 
Evans said. 


‘Sustainable development 
infuses delivery of aid’ 


Statement on May 16 by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Dr Neal Blewett, today congratulated the 
Senate Standing Committee on Environment, Rec- 
reation and the Arts on the comprehensiveness and 
the quality of its Report on Environmental Impact of 
Development Assistance. 

Dr Blewett said that in its response to the 
report, tabled in the Senate today, the Government 
had accepted the broad principles which 
underpinned the conclusions of the committee and 
all its key recommendations. 

“Development assistance is an important 
element in Australia’s diplomacy, particularly in 
our region,” Dr Blewett said. 

“The Government is committed to delivering 
good aid. We seek to make sure not only that the 
needs of recipient countries match our capabilities 
and objectives, but also that we discharge our 
responsibility to promote a safe global environment 
with care and common sense.” 

Dr Blewett said the Government was ensuring 
that the principles of sustainable development 
infused the programming approach to aid delivery. 
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“Part of the effort will be devoted to carrying 
out environment-specific projects or programs, but 
the central approach will be to build a portfolio of 
development assistance activities and projects that 
are environmentally sound and contribute to 
sustainable development. 

“The Government is drawing together exper- 
tise and advice from all sources to assist AIDAB in 
managing the environmental aspects of the aid 
program. 

“Under existing arrangements within the Gov- 
ernment, AIDAB consults particularly with the 
Department of Arts, Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories (DASETT) as well as 
drawing on the expertise of development and 
environment; non-government groups and indus- 
try,” Dr Blewett said. 

“AIDAB will further build on its relationship 
with DASETT by working quickly to develop a 
memorandum of understanding (MOU) on 
environmental impact assessment as well as work- 
ing towards a more broadly-based MOU on the aid 
environment relationship. 

“In applying our policies to our interests in 
multilateral institutions such as the World Bank 
and the Asia Development Bank, as with our bilat- 
eral programs, the Australian Government would 
continue to actively support projects and programs 
that promoted sustainable development in a sound 
manner environmentally. 

“When environmentally undesirable projects 
are submitted for approval, Australian representa- 
tives will be directed to state Australian opposition 
to them and, where necessary, to vote against 
them,” he said. 

“Consultative arrangements, to this end, have 
already been put in place.” 


Mining and the environment 


Statement on May 3 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 


Australia’s mining industry was told today it could 
no longer afford to concentrate exclusively upon 
cost-efficiency. 

In an address by the Australian Ambassador for 
the Environment, Sir Ninian Stephen at an indus- 
try conference in Canberra, he said mining’s com- 
mercial goals must now include a high degree of 
sensitivity concerning the environment. 

Sir Ninian told the Australian Mining Industry 
Conference that industrial life in this half of the 
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20th century had become a “much more complex 
thing than it ever was before.” 

He said: “This year’s conference reflects the 
industry’s awareness of its sensitivity to the 
environment as does the industry’s own practical 
actions in a number of areas. 

“One thinks immediately of the success of some 
of the land reclamation work, and, in particular, 
the high success in reafforestation where mining 
companies have been leaders in the field,” the 
Ambassador said. 

International environmental obligations to 
which Australia (and, in turn, its industries) will 
accede are, in the main, still in the course of devel- 
opment. However, three main areas of interest to 
the mining industry in Australia in this context are 
World Heritage sites, biodiversity and climate 
change. 

Sir Ninian said biodiversity — the preservation 
of the great diversity of species of living things, of 
plants, animals and micro-organisms and the 
ecosystem of which they are a part — may have an 
impact on the mining industry in two ways. 

An important aspect of diversity is habitat pres- 
ervation, the Ambassador said, and Australia is one 
of some half-dozen countries in the world which is 
mega-diverse. 

“Some 150 000 of the quarter-million known 
species of plants grow in the world’s rainforests, 
many here in Australia,” Sir Ninian said. “The 
international community is working towards a glo- 
bal convention on biodiversity. 

“Implementation of such obligations (under a 
convention) may require the protection of particu- 
lar habitats, and the mining industry will conse- 
quently have an interest in the convention and will 
seek to be consulted as it develops. 

“It will be through social responsibility and 
good corporate citizenship that we in this country 
will together meet and overcome the formidable 
challenges of the future,” the Ambassador added. 


Myanmar elections 


Statement on May 29 by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade 
and Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, today welcomed reports that the first 
national elections in Myanmar for 30 years 
appeared to have been free and fair. 

Dr Blewett said that the large voter turnout 
reportedly had resulted in overwhelming support 


for the main opposition party, the National League 
for Democracy (NLD). 

“If this is so and in keeping with our very strong 
support for the exercise of democracy in Myanmar, 
the Australian Government hopes the military 
regime will recognise and respect the result of the 
elections, and move quickly to hand over political 
power to the new democratically elected govern- 
ment,” Dr Blewett said. 

“In particular, given the apparent level of popu- 
lar support for the NLD, the regime should release 
the Party’s leader, Aung San Suu Kyi, who has 
been under house arrest since July 1989, as well as 
other political detainees, immediately.” 

Dr Blewett said Australia hoped that the elec- 
tions would assist Myanmar to achieve political and 
economic reform and national reconciliation. 

“At a time of a world-wide trend towards 
democracy, the establishment of a free, representa- 
tive and open government will assist Myanmar to 
take its place again among the family of nations.” 


Expanded air service 
soon with Malaysia 


Statement on May 29 by the Minister for 
Transport and Communications, Mr Kim Beazley 





The first direct air service between Brisbane and 
Malaysia is expected to begin later this year follow- 
ing aviation negotiations in Kuala Lumpur this 
month. 

The Minister for Transport and Communi- 
cations, Mr Kim Beazley, said the new aviation 
arrangements between Australia and Malaysia 
would give Qantas and Malaysia Airlines wider 
opportunities to tap into the growing Asian tourism 
market. 

Mr Beazley said Malaysia Airlines would now 
be able to operate via Brisbane to Auckland with a 
Boeing 747 aircraft. 

“This service, which is expected to begin later 
this year, will provide the first direct connection 
between Brisbane and Malaysia,” Mr Beazley 
said. 

“The connection to Auckland will increase 
competition on the Tasman route and also enable 
Malaysia Airlines to market Australia and New 
Zealand as joint destinations, thus increasing tour- 
ism to both countries. 

“In addition, Malaysia Airlines has been 
granted rights to serve Adelaide using a DC-IO air- 
craft, and this service may be routed via Darwin if 
the airline wishes. 


“Qantas, for its part, will now have greater flexi- 
bility in its operations to and beyond Malaysia, and 
will be allowed to carry more passengers. 

“This will increase Qantas’s ability to market 
attractive multi-stop packages within Asia for Aus- 
tralian travellers, and to encourage more tourists to 
Australia from a range of Asian countries.” 


Help for South Africans 
affected by apartheid 


Statement on May 17 by the Minister for Foreign 


Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced increased 
humanitarian and development assistance to South 
Africans disadvantaged by apartheid and to rep- 
resentative black groups. 

Senator Evans made the announcement in 
Abuja, Nigeria, where he was attending the sixth 
Commonwealth Foreign Ministers’ Meeting on 
Southern Africa. 
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Senator Evans said the funding of up to $15 
million over the next three years would be chan- 
nelled through the existing Special Assistance Pro- 
gram for South Africans (SAPSAN). 

“The majority of the new funds will be ear- 
marked for assistance to the African National Con- 
gress for humanitarian and educational activities. 
Up to $2 million will also be available immediately 
to assist with repatriation and resettlement of the 
exiles, estimated to number in excess of 20 000 
people,” he said. 

Senator Evans said that through the SAPSAN 
program, established in 1986-87, Australia had 
supported efforts to prepare for a post-apartheid 
South Africa, particularly through the sponsorship 
of education and training activities. 

Significant humanitarian assistance had also 
been provided to meet the needs of refugees being 
relocated in the Front Line States. More recently, 
$200 000 was allocated through the Australian 
Embassy in Pretoria to assist the victims of violence 
in Natal Province. A total of $7.2 million had been 
provided under SAPSAN to date, Senator Evans 
said. 


Left: Japanese Defence Minister, Mr Yozo Ishikawa with his Australian counterpart, Senator Robert Ray, during 
Mr Ishikawa’s visit to Australia in early May. Picture by Australian Foreign Affairs and Trade Department 


photographer, Norm Plant. 
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Australia enhances 
dialogue with EC 


Statement on May 22 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 








Australia and the 12 member states of the Euro- 
pean Community have decided to enhance the 
level and quality of their dialogue on foreign policy 
questions. 

This was announced today by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
following his recent visit to Europe. 

Senator Evans said that in Dublin on May 18, 
he had exchanged letters with the Irish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Gerard Collins, to give effect 
to the new consultative arrangement. Ireland cur- 
rently holds the presidency of the EC, which 
rotates among member states each six months. 

Senator Evans said that in future, Australia 
would enjoy improving access, through contact at 
the level of ministers and senior officials, to the sys- 
tem of European Political Cooperation (EPC), by 
which the EC member states seek to coordinate 
aspects of their foreign policies. 

Senator Evans said: “As members of the EC 
proceed with their firm commitment to full econ- 
omic integration, as well as addressing the possi- 
bilities of political union, EPC will become an 
increasingly important instrument of European 
policy. 

“I was encouraged to find on my recent visit 
that, notwithstanding its naturally heavy preoccu- 
pation with recent events in Europe, the EC 
remains committed to the development of its 


relations with other regions of the world, including . 


Asia and the Pacific,” he said. 

“Australia reciprocates that interest, and I 
believe that this improved consultative arrange- 
ment will help us better to understand and contrib- 
ute to each other’s policies and outlooks.” 


Further appointments 
in Germany planned 


Statement on May 25 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the 
Government’s intention to make two major diplo- 
matic appointments in Germany. 
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The Government will nominate Mr John 
Bowan as Australian Ambassador to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and Dr David Charles as 
Australian Consul-General in Berlin. Dr Charles 
will have additional responsibilities as Special 
Trade Representative, extending to eastern Europe 
more generally. 

Mr Bowan has been the senior adviser on inter- 
national relations to the Prime Minister since 1983. 
In that position, he has been closely involved in the 
development and conduct of the Government’s 
foreign policy over the past seven years. 

Mr Bowan previously held senior positions in 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and the Office 
of National Assessments. Mr Bowan, a graduate of 
the University of Sydney, is a permanent officer of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

He joined the then Department of External 
Affairs in 1964. Before moving to the Prime 
Minister’s office, he was Assistant Secretary, Eur- 
ope Branch, and had previously served overseas in 
Lagos, Moscow, Bangkok and Belgrade. He will 
succeed Mr Ray Greet, who has been Ambassador 
in Bonn since July 1987. 

Dr Charles has been Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Technology and Commerce 
since 1985. He will bring to his appointment as 
Australian Consul-General in Berlin and Special 
Trade Representative, a knowledge of Australian 
business and a wealth of experience in the area of 
economic reform and trade promotion. 

During his distinguished career in the Aus- 
tralian Public Service, Dr Charles has had a close 
involvement in issues associated with industry 
development, tariffs and internal trade and wages 
policy. From mid-1977 to mid-1978, he was a 
member of the then Department of Special Trade 
Negotiations. 

Dr Charles graduated from Monash University 
in 1966 and obtained a Ph.D. at the London School 
of Economics in 1970. In the early 1970s, he 
worked in the UNCTAD Secretariat in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Prior to assuming his current pos- 
ition, he held senior positions in a number of gov- 
ernment departments, including Prime Minister 
and Cabinet, Business and Consumer Affairs and 
Employment and Industrial Relations. 

Dr Charles is a member of the Board of the 
Australian Industry Development Corporation and 
Austrade; the Australian Manufacturing Council; 
and the Trade Development Council. He is also a 
member of the Board of the Graduate School of 
Management at the University of Melbourne. 

Senator Evans said Germany’s new importance 
in Europe added a new significance to Australian 
representation there. The Australian Ambassador 
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n Bonn, who has overall responsibility for 
\ustralia’s representation in Germany, would be 
aking up his assignment at a time of rapid change 
n Europe in which the Federal Republic will play 
crucial part in all fields. 

He said the pace of political developments in 
iast Germany gave Berlin a significance now that 
t has not had in 40 years. Most importantly, the 
rrospect of unification of the two parts of Ger- 
nany, with Berlin as the capital, forced Australia to 
econsider where we should place our resources. 

The establishment of a Consulate-General in 
3erlin would significantly enhance our capacity for 
eporting on and for analysis of developments in 
jast Germany, including new commercial oppor- 
unities for Australia; dismantling of the Four 
ower Arrangements; the process of unification 
ind its implications for the wider process of Euro- 
ean integration and security. The office in Berlin 
vould also have a significant consular role for the 
rowing number of Australian visitors. 

“I consider it important that we take concrete 
teps to develop our trading relationship with the 
‘countries of eastern Europe,” Senator Evans 
aid. 

“We expect that there will be new economic 
ind commercial opportunities flowing from econ- 
ymic liberalisation in eastern Europe, not only in 
Jast Germany but in Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
2oland as well. The establishment of a Special 
[rade Representative, with responsibilities extend- 
ng across eastern Europe generally, in conjunction 
vith the new Consulate-General will give our 
ictivities in the commercial and trade promotion 
irea a much higher profile.” 


Appointment to Czech and 
Slovak Federal Republic 


Statement on May 25 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
‘or Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Tony Vincent as Australia’s first 
resident Ambassador to The Czech and Slovak 
Federal Republic. 

The appointment of Mr Vincent follows the 
announcement on January 30 by Senator Evans of 
a range of measures forming an Australian 
response to the developments in eastern Europe. 
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These measures included the opening of a diplo- 
matic mission in Prague as a means of further 
strengthening Australia’s representation in eastern 
Europe at a time of momentous political and econ- 
omic change. 

Australia is also putting in place a $5 million 
program over three years to provide specialist train- 
ing to eastern European countries; has made a $1 
million contribution to the Stabilisation Fund for 
Poland; and is providing additional funds for Soviet 
and east European studies in Australia. 

Senator Evans said the opening of the new Aus- 
tralian Embassy in Prague would doubtless be wel- 
comed by the approximately 18 000 people born in 
the Czech and Slovak Federal Republic who are 
now living in Australia. 

Mr Vincent joined the then Department of 
External Affairs in 1958 and has served in Pakistan, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Yugoslavia, and the Aus- 
tralian delegation to the OECD in Paris. He has 
since been Ambassador to Iraq, Ambassador to the 
German Democratic Republic and Deputy High 
Commissioner in the United Kingdom. Most 
recently he has been Assistant Secretary in the Dis- 
armament, Security and Nuclear Division in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

He will take up his appointment in June 
1990. 


Minerals cooperation 
visit by minister Qi 


Statement on May 10 by the Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy, Mr John Kerin 


The Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, yesterday asked how Australia 
could help China’s gold mining and other metal- 
lurgical industries. 

He was speaking in Canberra after a meeting 
with Mr Qi Yuanjing, Minister for Metallurgical 
Industry in the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China, who is visiting Australia as a 
guest of the Australian Government. Mr Kerin was 
referring to exports of Australian technology and 
cooperation between the two countries. 

This is the first visit by a Chinese Minister since 
last July, and marks the Australian Government’s 
wish to preserve economic relations with China. 

Minister Qi is in Australia between May 2 and 
10. He was invited to Western Australia to attend 
the opening ceremony for the Mount Channar iron 
ore mine, a $280 million joint venture between 
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Hamersley Iron Pty Ltd and the Chinese Metallur- 
gical Import and Export Corporation. 

The Mount Channar enterprise indicates the 
growing mutual dependence between the Chinese 
and Australian iron ore and coal industries, and 
may earn up to $200 million in export income 
annually. 

Minister Qi said that he had been very 
impressed by what he had seen and that he saw 
wide prospects for cooperation between Australia 
and China. He referred to the team of experts trav- 
elling with him, who would be following up con- 
tacts made with the Federal and State 
Governments, and with private mining companies. 

Minister Qi acknowledged the importance to 
China of Australian high grade iron ore imports 
and considered that, even if China attained self- 
sufficiency in lower grade ores, the demand for 
Australian imports would continue. He also 
foreshadowed increased demand for hard coking 
coal from Australia. 

Australia and China would continue to comp- 
lement one another’s skills, Minister Qi said. Aus- 
tralia had expertise in mining and low grade ore 
processing, particularly of tailings, while China 
had specific skills in geological survey work and 
drilling, which he considered could be of benefit to 
mining in Western Australia, for example. 


Minister to visit Britain, 
Nigeria and Ireland 


Statement on May 10 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, will visit Nigeria, Britain and 
Ireland from May 12-20. 

The main purpose of Senator Evans’s visit is to 
attend the sixth Meeting of the Committee of Com- 
monwealth Foreign Ministers on Southern Africa 
(CFMSA) which will take place in Abuja, Nigeria 
from May 15-17. 

The Deputy-President of the African National 
Congress (ANC), Mr Nelson Mandela, will brief 
the committee on the most recent developments in 
South Africa and the prospects for further 
progress. 

“The meeting presents an important and timely 
opportunity to review the significant developments 
that have taken place in South Africa since the 
Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting in 
Kuala Lumpur in October 1989,” Senator Evans 
said. 


“These developments, notably (South African) 
President De Klerk’s February 2 statement; the 
release of Nelson Mandela; and the positive agree- 
ment reached by the South African Government 
and the ANC in their historic May 2-4 talks in Cape 
Town, have significantly increased the prospects 
for the genuine dismantling of the apartheid sys- 
tem in South Africa. 

“The Australian Government warmly wel- 
comes these developments. The CFMSA meeting 
will present an opportunity to discuss appropriate 
responses by the Commonwealth to the developing 
situation.” 

Senator Evans said Australia had made clear its 
view that sanctions should not be relaxed until the 
commitment of the South African Government 
was Clearly demonstrated by at least some degree of 
performance in dismantling the “pillars of apart- 
heid” — the legislation which allows the system to 
operate. 

“The meeting in Abuja will focus on how the 
Commonwealth can assist in promoting the pro- 
cess of peaceful change in South Africa. Dis- 
cussions will concentrate on developing broader 
contacts with a representative range of South Afri- 
can opinion and on looking at possible support for 
anti-apartheid groups to help them prepare for the 
transfer to majority rule,” he said. 

On his way to the CFMSA, Senator Evans will 
stop in London for talks with the British Foreign 
Secretary, Mr Douglas Hurd. Those discussions 
will focus on the Australian initiative on 
Cambodia, changes in Southern Africa, and moves 
towards monetary and political union by the Euro- 
pean Community. 

Returning from Nigeria, Senator Evans will 
stop in Dublin for talks with the Irish Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Charles Haughey, and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr Gerry Collins. 

The primary focus of these talks will be on 
developments within the EC (of which Ireland has 
the presidency until June 30), Southern Africa and 
Cambodia. The Irish, through Foreign Minister 
Collins, have been strong and articulate supporters 
of Australia’s Cambodia peace initiative during 
their presidency. 
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The Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, chats with AIDAB-sponsored 


students at a welcoming party in Melbourne. Alice Hayford (left), of Ghana, is studying for her masters degree in food 
technology at Monash University, while Florence Omadara, from Nigeria, is at Melbourne University to master in 


agricultural science. 


A ‘beautiful welcome’ for 
AIDAB-sponsored students 


Some 120 students from countries around the 
world where the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB) aid 
program is administered, have been warmly 
welcomed to Australia for their 1990 AIDAB- 
sponsored studies at a range of universities and 
educational institutions 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
received the following letter from one of the 
students, Charles Lwanda, from Tanzania, doing a 
post-graduate degree in engineering science, 
specialising in electrical engineering at Melbourne 
University: 


Monday 21st May will remain'in the memories 
of all new awardees who attended the function at 
International Trade Development Centre, 
organised by the Melbourne office of AIDAB to 
welcome us to Australia. 


The function was very beautiful and colour- 
ful and it was officially opened by the speech of 
the Regional Director of AIDAB, Mr Andrew 
Alwast, to welcome new awardees in Australia. 


It was an occasion when we new awardees 
from different institutions and countries around 
the world met each other, and we had an oppor- 
tunity to exchange friendly about our past and 
present experiences. 


The AIDAB staff were very busy to make 
sure that everybody was well taken care of and 
they were all engaged in finding out much about 
our welfare and life experience outside their 
normal office hours. 


We were extremely happy that the Secretary 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott,came to welcome 
us and have a few words with us though he was 
on a very busy schedule in Melbourne. 

We were also enlightened by the speech of 
the Chairman of the Melbourne Council for 
Overseas Students (MELCOS), Mr David Weil, 
who elaborated clearly about the role of 
MELCOS to us and for the invitation to new 
awardees to join his executive committee. 

On behalf of the new awardees (1990) study- 
ing in Melbourne, I would like to express our 
warmest thanks and appreciation to AIDAB for 
the rewarding and good reception we received. 

We strongly hope that such get-togethers 
will be held on a more regular basis, so as to pro- 
mote interaction among this small international 
community of AIDAB students in Melbourne. 
Thanks, 

Charles M. Lwanda, 
Developmental Technology Unit, 
University of Melbourne. 


The welcoming function to which Mr Lwanda 
alludes is one of those put on for all newly arrived 
AIDAB-sponsored students. These get-togethers 
enable AIDAB staff to meet with the sponsored 
students and to assist them in every way possible 
with advice on their stay in Australia. 

The Melbourne function was attended by about 
80 of the 120 students involved, who will be study- 
ing in Australia for various lengths of time, doing 
both undergraduate and postgraduate courses. 

The students’ studies are mostly related to aid 
program projects undertaken by AIDAB in their 
home countries. Often, they have been selected by 
their home governments for training in priority 
areas of development. 
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Senator Evans to visit 
Europe and north Asia 


Statement on May 25 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, leaves Australia on May 27 for an 
18-day visit to Europe and North Asia. 

Senator Evans will undertake a wide-ranging 
series of meetings, focusing on economic and pol- 
itical issues, in Paris, Brussels, Tokyo and Seoul. 

In Paris on May 30 and 31, Senator Evans will 
attend, with the Treasurer, Mr Keating, the annual 
OECD Ministerial Council Meeting. 

While in Paris, Senator Evans will also hold an 
extensive program of discussions with the French 
Government, including calls on the French Prime 
Minister, M. Rocard, Foreign Minister Dumas, 
Environment Minister Lalonde and Dom-Tom 
Minister Le Pensec. 

“These meetings reflect the substantial 
broadening and deepening of Australia’s relation- 
ship with France which have taken place since the 
Rocard Government came to office, and more 
specifically, since the exchange last year of visits by 
the Australian and French Prime Ministers,” Sena- 
tor Evans said. 

“My talks with French ministers will focus on 
Australia’s initiative on Cambodia, the Australia- 
French proposal to protect Antarctica, develop- 
ments in the South Pacific, negotiations in the 
Uruguay Round, Southern Africa and the changes 
in western and eastern Europe.” 

On June 5, Senator Evans will attend, with the 
Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, Mr 
Kerin, the Australia-European Community Minis- 
terial consultations in Brussels. 

“These consultations provide an opportunity 
for a thorough review of Australia’s relations with 
the EC. The agenda will include problems in mar- 
ket access and the Uruguay Round, as well as other 
policy areas where Australian and the EC can work 
together to mutual advantage,” he said. 

Senator Evans will return to Paris for part of the 
meeting of Australian Heads of Mission in Europe 
on June 6. The meeting will be the first oppor- 
tunity for west and east Europe Heads of Mission 
jointly to discuss the pace and scope of political and 
economic change in Europe. 

From Paris, Senator Evans goes to Tokyo (June 
7-10), where the timing of his visit provides an 
Opportunity to consolidate the relationship 
between the two recently re-elected governments, 
and to reassert to the Japanese business community 


Australia’s credentials as an investment 
destination. 

In Tokyo, he will hold discussions with senior 
members of the Kaifu Cabinet, including Foreign 
Minister Nakayama and Minister Muto of the Min- 
istry of International Trade and Industry (MITTI). 

Senator Evans’s visit to the Republic of Korea 
(June 10-13) is his first as Foreign Minister, and 
comes at a time when both governments are work- 
ing to broaden the already strong bilateral ties. 

“The Republic of Korea is now Australia’s 
third-largest export market, and the prospects for 
further growth and diversification are very encour- 
aging,” Senator Evans said. 

“One very real example where our strong bilat- 
eral relationship is reinforced by our shared 
regional interests is the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC) forum which was launched 
by Prime Minister Hawke in Seoul last year, and for 
which the Republic of Korea will be the host for 
the third Ministerial Meeting next year.” 

Senator Evans is due to return to Australia on 
June 14. 


Foreign investment 
in the Asia Pacific 


Statement on May 21 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





Foreign direct investment is becoming an 
increasingly important facet of the world economy. 
Nowhere has this been more true than in the Asia 
Pacific region over the last few years. 

The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
has released a study entitled Recent Developments in 
Asta Pacific Direct Investment. 

The paper brings together a collection of avail- 
able inflow and outflow statistics for the region and 
provides a wide-ranging analysis of recent trends, 
identifying where Australia fits into the overall 
picture. 

It should therefore provide a useful reference 
for businesses interested in taking a more global 
view of their activities. 

Intra-regional direct investment flows have 
come to assume significant importance recently. 
This reflects a number of factors, including foreign 
investment policy liberalisation, the attractiveness 
in terms of economic fundamentals and the overall 
business climate of a number of regional countries 
as investment destinations and the emergence of 
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Japan and more recently other east Asian econom- 
ies aS major capital exporters. 


The US and Japan are the dominant direct 
investors in the region. Japan’s investment position 
in the region is fast catching up to that of the US. 
Canada and Australia have also been quite sizeable 
investors over recent years. While Hong Kong has 
been a significant investor for some years, the other 
Asian newly industrialising economies, particu- 
larly Taiwan, have recently become prominent. 


While direct investment has not represented a 
major share of overall gross capital formation for 
most countries in the region, it has been of some 
significance in the case of Singapore, Australia, 
Hong Kong, Malaysia and the US. 


The recent trend to strengthening investment 
linkages within the region is expected to be sus- 
tained. One factor which could militate against this 
is the possibility of a significant diversion of invest- 
ment funds to the EC and eastern Europe. 


For Australia, inwards direct investment has 
reached high levels, both compared with pre- 
viously and compared with other regional 
countries. Over the three years to 1988-89, direct 
investment inflows as a ratio to gross capital forma- 
tion averaged 8.5 per cent, around the same as over 
the 1960s and early 1970s but well up on the aver- 
age of 4.7 per cent between 1973-74 and 1985-86. 
In 1988-89, the ratio reached a three-decade high 
of 11.6 per cent. 


The US, Japan and New Zealand are the largest 
regional investors in Australia. Compared with 
other regional countries, manufacturing sector 
investment has formed a low component of direct 
investment in Australia. Significant investment has 
been directed to the financial sector since the mid- 
1980s and, more recently, to the tourism and com- 
mercial real estate sectors. 


At the same time, outwards investment by Aus- 
tralia has also grown strongly since the removal of 
foreign exchange controls in 1983. Australia is now 
near the forefront in terms of globalisation. Aus- 
tralia is by far the dominant investor in New Zea- 
land and Papua New Guinea and is also a 
significant investor in a number of other regional 
economies. 


The services sector has been the major focus of 
Australian overseas investment, as it has been for 
other developed regional economies. 


Copies of the paper may be obtained from Mr 
Robert Walters, Trade Strategy Branch, Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade — ph (06) 
2612076. 


Visa refund agreement 
for Chinese students 


Statement on May 15 by the Minister for 
Employment, Education and Training, Mr John 
Dawkins; the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett; and the Minister for 
Immigration, Local Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand 


The Federal Government has reaffirmed its earlier 
undertaking that unsuccessful overseas student 
applicants, especially from the People’s Republic 
of China, will have their payments refunded if they 
have not obtained a visa. 

The Minister for Employment, Education and 
Training, Mr John Dawkins; the the Acting Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett; 
and the Minister for Immigration, Local Govern- 
ment and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand, 
announced today that they had received assurances 
from the ELICOS (English Language Intensive 
Courses for Overseas Students) Association; the 
Australian Council of Independent Business Col- 
leges; and Study Australia, that refund applications 
were being processed by a large number of 
institutions. 

“Industry leaders have assured the Government 
that the industry will meet its commitment to pay 
refunds to Chinese students as quickly as possible,” 
Mr Dawkins said. 

The Government welcomed the statement 
made by peak industry leaders concerning a recent 
statement by the NSW Branch of the ELICOS 
Association and noted that the resolution of the 
NSW Branch had since been rescinded. 

The ministers said that institutions agreed to a 
number of steps to ensure the expeditious process- 
ing of applications. 

Mr Dawkins said that during talks late last week 
with industry representatives, he had reaffirmed 
the Government’s commitment to a viable overseas 
student program. 

“However, the development of the industry will 
have to be on a basis which maintained the integrity 
of Australia’s immigration policy,” Mr Dawkins 
said. 

In order to assist the industry, the Government 
had agreed to introduce greater flexibility for tem- 
porary visitors to undertake English language and 
business studies and to introduce a new student visa 
category with no work rights. 

The Government had also agreed to withdraw 
the $130 visa processing charge from countries 
where records showed minimal overstay rates. 
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“These changes should improve the 
competitiveness of the Australian industry, par- 
ticularly in markets such as Japan and western Eur- 
ope,” Mr Dawkins said. 

Dr Blewett said he and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, had been 
concerned about renewed demonstrations outside 
Australia’s diplomatic missions in China. These 
demonstrations had been prompted by media 
reports of the statement made by the NSW Branch 
of the ELICOS Association. 

“I am pleased that the Government and the 
peak bodies have been able to reach agreement on a 
solution to the problem,” Dr Blewett said. 

“The speedy implementation of this agreement 
should mean that refunds for pre-paid fees for 
rejected student applications, especially those in 
the People’s Republic of China, should be 
settled. 

“From the outset, the Government has taken 
the position that the financial obligations to those 
people should be honoured,” he said. 
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First Assistant Secretary, Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Cavan Hogue, welcomes members of the 
Singapore Furniture Display mission and guests to the 
exhibition opening at the International Trade 
Development Centre in Melbourne. I TDC Director, Mr 
Colin Elliott, is at right. 


Singapore furniture on 
display in Australia 





Thirteen Singapore furniture manufacturers pre- 
sented their latest products to Australian importers 
this month at the International Trade Develop- 
ment Centres (ITDCs) in Sydney and Melbourne. 
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Australian interior designers, Geraldine Black (left) and 
Ann Musat (centre) talk with Sharon Cho of Corten 
Furniture about the company’s range of wooden knock- 
down furniture. 


Mission leader, Mr Ong Chuan of Halaywood 
Industries, opens the display. From left, Director of the 
Singapore Trade Development Board in Sydney, Mr Ng 
Chong Choo; First Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Cavan Hogue; Mr Ong; 
and ITDC Director, Mr Colin Elliott. 


Their range included ergonomic office chairs 
wooden knock-down bedroom and kitchen setting 
and lounge furniture in brass and glass. 

Singapore furniture already sells well in thi 
Australian market, enjoying a reputation for qual 
ity and value. This promotion followed successfu 
similar displays in 1988. 

The exhibitions were organised by the Singa 
pore Trade Development Board with the assistanc 
of the ITDCs, and funded by the Australian Inte1 
national Developement Assistance Burea 
(AIDAB) 
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Australian importer, Mr Syd Hymans, talks with Anna 
Yeong, (left) and Yeong Won Chan, of Chan Seng 
Metalwork, about the company’s office chairs and 
equipment. 


Pictures by Australian Foreign Affairs and Trade 
Department photographer, John McKinnon. 


Australia elected to the UN 
Human Rights Commission 


Statement on May 24 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today welcomed Australia’s elec- 
tion to the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights (CHR) at elections held by the UN Econ- 
omic and Social Council in New York on May 23. 
Australia was previously a member of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, in 1947-56; 1978-83; 
and 1985-87. 

“The Australian Government attaches a high 
priority to Australia resuming membership of 
CHR,” Senator Evans said. “An active role on 
international human rights issues is an important 
part of the Government’s approach to good inter- 
national citizenship. 

“Membership of the CHR will demonstrate 
Australia’s support for UN human rights mechan- 
isms, and will complement our high level of bilat- 
eral human rights activity.” 

The CHR is the principal multilateral forum 
for the promotion and protection of human rights, 
ranging from situations in individual countries to 
the setting of new international standards. 

In recent years, Australia, although an observer 
on the Commission, played an active part in CHR 
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proceedings, notably in the monitoring of human 
rights in our region, and in the development and 
progression of new international instruments such 
as the Convention on the Rights of the Child and 
the Second Optional Protocol against Capital 
punishment. 

Senator Evans said that as a full member of 
CHR, Australia would participate in all sessions, 
open and closed, of the Commission, and would be 
an active participant in the review of all issues con- 
sidered by this body. Australia would take up its seat 
on the Commission in January 1991, he said. 


‘Cowardly killings have 
shocked all Australians’ 





Statement on May 28 by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Dr Neal Blewett, today strongly con- 
demned the killing of two Australians in what 
appeared to have been a terrorist attack. The two 
men were shot late last night in the Dutch town of 
Roermond. 

“This outrageous and cowardly act of violence 
has shocked all Australians,” Dr Blewett said. 

He said he and the Government expressed their 
deepest sympathy to the families of the two 
men. 

The Australian Government would give its full 
support to all efforts to bring the perpetrators of 
this appalling and evil deed to justice, he said. 


Adjustments to the 
rules on migration 


Statement on May 9 by the Minister for 
Immigration, Local Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand 


The Minister for Immigration, Local Government 
and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand, today 
announced adjustments to migration rules which 
address a number of issues arising from the major 
revision of the Migration Act and the introduction 
of new Regulations last year. 

Mr Hand said the Government had decided to 
rectify a number of procedural flaws which had 
become evident since the changes were 
implemented on December 19, 1989. 
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But, he stressed, the modifications did not over- 
turn two of the basic reforms introduced by the 
revised Act — the codification of policies into 
Regulations fixed by law, and the limiting of the 
powers of the minister to intervene in 
decision-making. 

Nor, he said, did they address the question of 
the long-term future of People’s Republic of China 
nationals in Australia — that is a matter which will 
be considered shortly. 

Mr Hand said large sections of the amended Act 
and the new Regulations were operating 
satisfactorily. 

“The Government, however, has heard a good 
deal of criticism of parts of the new system,” he 
said. 

“The compressed time-frame in which it was 
necessary to introduce such a large body of Regu- 
lations, resulted in a lack of clarity in some of them 
and, in a number of cases, unintended 
consequences. 

“My predecessor made it clear that it would be 
necessary to continually monitor the Regulations 
and amend them as problems emerged. A number 
of changes have already been made. Those I am 
announcing today are part of this ongoing process 
of monitoring and revision.” 

Mr Hand said he intended to make some 
changes as soon as possible, and at the same time set 
up a process of parliamentary scrutiny and public 
consultation to examine further necessary changes. 

This will involve the establishment of a Joint 
Committee on Migration Regulations as well as 
require the minister to report every six months to 
parliament on any intervention at any decision- 
making stage. 

Mr Hand said the Government had decided on 
a phased approach, so that those matters which 
required urgent attention could be implemented 
without delay. 

“In particular, we wished to remedy quickly 
those defects and inequities which had become 
apparent in the changeover from the old laws to the 
new,” he said. 

The minister said the second phase will deal 
with changes that require more time to decide and 
will involve input from the proposed Joint 
Committee. 

“In the final phase, the Government intends to 
undertake a complete review of the structure and 
language of the Migration Regulations, to make 
them less difficult to understand by the majority of 
people who are affected by them.” 

Key adjustments to be introduced in the initial 
phase included: 


e review rights existing before December 19, 1989, 
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The Minister for Immigration, Local Government and 
Ethnic Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand. 


will continue to apply to those people who 
applied before December 19 and who were eli- 
gible for a review before that date; 


e extension to 30 November this year for people to 


apply for residence on the grounds of being mar- 
ried to or in a de facto relationship with an Aus- 
tralian resident (the current date for this 
provision is May 31); 


e the deadline for people who were in Australia 


illegally on December 19 to apply to regularise 
their status under the Regulations to be extended 
from May 31 to June 30; in addition, such people 
will be able to seek a review (through the two-tier 
review system) of a decision refusing them an 
entry permit; 


e illegal entrants who have been illegal for less than 


12 months and who are detained after their 
period of grace has expired will be given up to 
seven working days to apply for an entry permit 
under the Regulations, instead of the present 
two. 


Among changes to be made later in the year 
are: 


e the Regulations will be redrafted with a view to 
reducing the complexity of the application pro- 
cess — for example the numbers of entry permit 
classes will be reduced from 97 to as few as 
seven; 

e aright toa further application will be provided to 
a person who, prior to travelling to Australia, has 
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failed to disclose material circumstances which 

are discovered after his or her arrival. Should that 

application be refused, the applicant’s sponsor or 
nominator will have a right of review direct to the 

Immigration Review Tribunal, in those cases 

where they would have had a review right if the 

application had been decided overseas; 

adjustments will be made to a number of pro- 
visions relating to the grant of visas and entry per- 
mits, including removal of the requirement that 
circumstances must have changed after arrival in 

Australia before a preferential family applicant 

can be granted an Extended Eligibility Entry Per- 

mit on grounds set out in Regulation 127 (this 
concerns certain family members in certain cir- 
cumstances, such as dependent children, aged 
parents, aged dependent relatives, etc.); 
provision of a discretion to reduce or waive 
restrictions in compassionate circumstances on 
the readmission to Australia of a person who is 
deported or who leaves after their entry permit 
expires, with the exception of those deported on 
criminal or security grounds; 

e adjustments will also be made to review pro- 
visions, including time limits for lodging review 
applications; clarifying the review rights of New 
Zealand residents in Australia; providing for the 
waiver of review fees if financial hardship is 
involved, and for their remission if an appeal 
succeeds. 


The minister stressed that the timetable to 
implement the adjustments took account of the 
time required to: 


* produce instructional material, including the 
Procedures Advice Manual (PAM), forms and 
information for clients; 

e distribute the PAM booklets and other materials 
to 25 Immigration Department offices within 
Australia and 90 destinations overseas; and 

e train departmental officers. 


FURTHER PROPOSED ADJUSTMENTS 


Reducing the complexity of the application mech- 
anisms through: 


e a restructure of entry permit regulations to 
reduce the number of classes from the current 97 
to as few as 7; 

e providing a right to a further application for a 
person who, prior to travelling, has failed to dis- 
close material circumstances which are dis- 
covered after arrival in Australia (ie. Section 20 
illegal entrants); and, should that application be 
refused, providing the applicant’s sponsor/ 
nominator with a right of review direct to the 
Immigration Review Tribunal, in those cases 
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where they would have had a review right if the 
application had been decided overseas. 


e clarification of the entitlement of illegal entrants 
to grant of an entry permit in certain 
circumstances. 


Reducing the harshness of the criteria for the 
grant of visas and entry permits by: 


e amending the definition of “dependent child” to 
cover children adopted according to local cus- 
toms in situations where formal adoption 
through government authorities is not available 
and the child has become an integral member of 
the family unit; 

providing for a more liberal policy on the appli- 
cation of Sections 25 and 45 of the Migration Act 
in respect of what will constitute a satisfactory 
arrangement for repaying a debt incurred under 
the Migration Act;. 

providing for a discretion to reduce or waive 
restrictions on the readmission to Australia of a 
person who is deported or who leaves after their 
entry permit expires, with the exception of those 
deported on criminal or security grounds; 
removing the requirement that circumstances 
must have changed after arrival before an appli- 
cant can be granted an Extended Eligibility Entry 
Permit on “family” grounds (Regulation 127). 


Widening the review provisions by: 


ensuring that applicants are aware of available 
review processes for decisions made by another 
Commonwealth agency, eg qualifications 
assessment; 

clarifying the review rights of New Zealand citi- 
zens resident in Australia; 

providing applicants to the Migration Internal 
Review Office with a right to a hearing by 
telephone; 

providing for the waiver of review fees in cases of 
extreme hardship, and for remission of all review 
fees where the applicant is successful on 
appeal; 

extending the time limits for making an appli- 
cation for review. 


SIMPLIFICATION 


e any further proposed changes to the Migration 
Regulations; 

e rewriting the Migration Regulations so that they 
are in a simple structure and using English 
language which is easy to understand by any per- 
son reading the Regulations. 


Subject to further advice from the Attorney 
General’s Department, there will be progressive 
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implementation of the Regulations on August 1, 
1990 and December 1, 1990. 


IMPLEMENTATION TIMETABLE 


The implementation timetable takes into account 

the time required to: 

e produce instructional material, including the 
Procedures Advice Manual (PAM), forms and 
information leaflets for clients; 

e distribute the PAM booklets, forms and client 
leaflets to 25 DILGEA offices in Australia, and 
90 destinations overseas; 

e train officers in the changes. 


Coal subsidies removal 
sets highest priority 


Statement on May 3 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 


Government and the coal industry must work in 
unison to remove barriers to world coal trade which 
were costing Australia hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars a year in lost export earnings, the Federal Min- 
ister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett, said 
today. 

Speaking at the Australian Coal Conference on 
the Gold Coast, Dr Blewett reiterated the 
Government’s commitment to seeking a substan- 
tial reduction during the Uruguay Round, of multi- 
lateral trade negotiations in the coal industry 
protectionist measures imposed by many countries. 

“It was made clear at the recent meeting of 
international Trade Ministers in Mexico that the 
outcome on coal will have a major influence on 
Australia’s ability to contribute to broader trade lib- 
eralisation in the Uruguay Round,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said that Australia, with coal as its 
single most important commodity export, had a 
vital interest in putting world trade in coal on a 
much freer and fairer footing. 

Some European and Asian countries provided 
massive assistance to domestic coal producers, 
depressing world prices and distorting consump- 
tion patterns. 

“An Australian Bureau of Agricultural and 
Resource Economics (ABARE) study has estimated 
that Australia would benefit by as much as $2.6 
billion a year through the removal of these trade 
barriers.” 

Dr Blewett said it was a tragedy that some 
efficient and competitive Australian mines had to 
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close, while foreign mines lagging behind Aus- 
tralian productivity by a factor of about 10 
remained open behind their protective barriers. 

He said a comprehensive report by the Centre 
for International Economics (CIE) had demon- 
strated conclusively the enormous cost of protec- 
tionist measures not only to coal exporters, but also 
to the countries imposing the subsidies. 

“The coal industry has a key role to play in rais- 
ing the level of awareness about these problems of 
barriers and distortions in world trade. 

“It is only through collective efforts of both gov- 
ernment and industry, in concert with like-minded 
countries, that these vital issues will be given the 
attention they deserve. 

“The significance of coal to our national inter- 
est gives us no choice but to give the highest pri- 
ority to our efforts in this area during the Uruguay 
Round. 

“The time has well and truly come for the 
unfair trade impediments placed in the way of 
efficient coal exporting countries to be removed,” 
Dr Blewett said. 


OECD supports Australia 
on agricultural reforms 


Joint statement on May 14 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett and the 
Minister for Justice and Consumer Affairs, 
Senator Michael Tate 





An OECD study on the cost to consumers of pro- 
tectionist policies in OECD countries has strongly 
supported Australia’s policies on agricultura; 
reform and trade liberalisation. 

The study also found that because Australia hac 
such a low level of agricultural protection, Aus 
tralian consumers paid the second least financia 
penalty of all OECD countries (after Nev 
Zealand). 

The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Nea 
Blewett and the Minister for Justice and Consume: 
Affairs, Senator Michael Tate, said the study 
released for publication in Paris at the weekend 
showed that consumers in OECD countries las 
year paid a total of $US104 billion in higher price 
and transfers through the taxation system to sup 
port distortive and protectionist agricultura 
policies. 

Consumers in the European Community 
which supported its agriculture with massive sub 
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sidies, paid almost $US41 billion in 1989 as a result 
of protection policies in their countries, compared 
with Japan ($US34 billion) and the US ($US15 
billion). 

The study found that not only did agricultural 
policies entail high costs to consumers, but they 
restricted consumer choice and contributed to 
environmental damage. 

It concluded that while agricultural policies 
were largely financed directly by consumers, their 
interests were generally not taken into account as 
much as those of producers in formulating those 
policies. 

The study urged vigorous efforts at national 
and international levels towards reforms of protec- 
tionist agricultural policies, and action at national 
level to give greater weight to consumer interest in 
decision-making on agricultural policy. 

Dr Blewett said the report’s suggestions for 
action by OECD governments were fully consistent 
with Australia’s policies on agricultural reform and 
trade liberalisation. 

A successful conclusion of the Uruguay Round 
negotiations, including a meaningful outcome on 
agriculture, would lead to an easing of the burden 
currently borne by consumers, he said. 

Senator Tate said existing procedures within 
Australia to allow representation of the consumer 
interest, and calculate the cost of agricultural assist- 
ance measures, were favourably commented upon 
in the OECD during preparation of the study’s rec- 
ommendations for further national action. 

“Discussions have already been held with con- 
sumer organisations about raising consumer 
awareness of agricultural policy issues, and the 
other recommendations will be given careful con- 
sideration,” he said. 

Copies of the study are available from Dr 
Blewett’s office, Parliament House, Canberra. 


Intellectual property 
rights: new booklet 


Statement on May 2 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 





Australia strongly supported efforts to negotiate an 
effective international agreement on intellectual 
property rights in the current Uruguay Round of 
multilateral trade negotiations, the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett, said today. 
Dr Blewett released a new booklet, prepared by 


THE 


the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
which outlines Australia’s trade interests in intel- 
lectual property rights. 

The booklet also sets out the Uruguay Round 
agenda and details Australia’s negotiating objec- 
tives as well as proposals from other nations. 

Dr Blewett said Australia had considerable 
interest in the outcome of the negotiations on intel- 
lectual property rights. 

“It is vital that there are proper international 
safeguards to protect Australian exports of intellec- 
tual property, whether in the form of original 
music or fashion designs, Australian films, or new 
inventions,” Dr Blewett said. 

“Increasingly, the creative activities of Aus- 
tralians form an important part of our exports of 
services and goods, and represent the basis of 
potential future exports. 

“Australia has sought to advance the inter- 
national protection of intellectual property rights 
through adherence to international treaties. 

“We will continue to seek to ensure that any 
new multilateral agreement embodies the key 
GATT principles of non-discrimination, national 
treatment and transparency,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said Australia considered the World 
Intellectual Property Organisation (WIPO) should 
remain the primary organisation for establishing 
detailed international standards for the protection 
of intellectual property rights. 

The GATT, however, could also make a valu- 
able contribution in the areas of enforcement, dis- 
pute settlement and in relation to the standards of 
intellectual property rights affecting trade, Dr 
Blewett said. 

Copies of the booklet, Intellectual Property 
Rights — A Guide to the GATT Uruguay Round, 
are available from the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Parkes, Canberra, ACT, 2600. 


International Landsat 
meeting in Canberra 


Statement on May 21 by the Minister for 
Administrative Services, Senator Nick Bolkus 


The Minister for Administrative Services, Senator 
Nick Bolkus, opened the annual International 
Working Group meeting of Landsat ground station 
operators in Canberra today. 

The Australian centre for remote sensing 
(ACRES), as Australia’s major Landsat ground 
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The Landsat satellite. 


station operator, is the Australian host for the meet- 
ing, which extends until May 25. 

The meeting will be jointly chaired by officials 
from the US National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA), part of the US Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the Earth Observation 
Satellite Company (EOSAT), from Washington 
DC. 

Representatives from US, China, Italy, Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Thailand, Japan, 
Indonesia and Australia are attending the Canberra 
meeting. 

In his opening address, Senator Bolkus com- 
mented on the importance of satellite remote sens- 
ing data for deriving valuable information on the 
earth’s renewable and non-renewable resources. 

“Particular applications arise in our largely arid 
and geologically aged country,” he said. 

“The data will assist in meeting the need to 
manage and develop our mining and agricultural 
industries in an economic and environmentally 
sensitive manner. 

“Various government and private organisations 
have used Landsat imagery received and processed 
by ACRES over the flood-stricken areas of New 
South Wales and Queensland to assist in damage 
assessment and planning for flood mitigation,” he 
said. 

Senator Bolkus said that the ACRES facility, 
part of the Australian surveying and land infor- 
mation group, is a significant link in the Landsat 
ground station network. 

The centre was recently upgraded and is now 
well-equipped to face Australia’s increasing 
demand for remotely sensed data and derived 
products. 
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Live sheep exports 
to Saudi Arabia 


Joint statement on May 7 by the Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, Mr John Kerin and 
the Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett 


The Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, and the Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Dr Neal Blewett, said today that every 
effort was being made to resolve the present diffi- 
culties relating to the export of Australian live 
sheep to Saudi Arabia. 

“The Government is in close liaison with the 
Australian Meat and Livestock Corporation 
(AMLC) and industry and a number of initiatives 
have been set in train to address the problems,” the 
ministers said. 

“Representatives from Australian livestock 
exporters are seeking to arrange meetings with 
principals in the Saudi trade to discuss the avenues 
available for developing more certainty in the 
whole trade. 

“We have also proposed that a high-level 
officials’ delegation visit Saudi Arabia and other 
Gulf states shortly, to attempt to open up a dialogue 
on the issues. An earlier visit has not been possible 
because of Ramadan and the Eid religious 
festival.” 

The ministers said that following the quaran- 
tine rejections by Saudi Arabia last year, the AMLC 
had introduced new conditions for the trade to try 
to ensure that Saudi licensing requirements were 
met. 

These included age limitations on the sheep 
and additional measures to safeguard their health 
and welfare. 

Further, a government-accredited veterinarian 
was required to travel on all live sheep vessels 
destined for Saudi Arabia and ships were required 
to carry additional food and water as well as have 
alternative port arrangements. 

“Shipments to Saudi Arabia under the AMLC’s 
trial resumption of the trade, which commenced in 
January this year, had been progressing well until 
the recent rejections. Three vessels have been 
rejected for scabby mouth, and a fourth on age 
grounds. 

“Scabby mouth is not a serious disease in sheep, 
with infected animals normally recovering in a 
short period without treatment. It is virtually 
endemic in all sheep-raising countries and does not 
affect the quality of the meat from slaughtered 
sheep,” they said. 
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The ministers said commercial interests were 
eeking alternative ports for vessels which had not 
een allowed entry into Saudi Arabia. 

Reports from the vessels indicated that the ani- 
nals were in generally good condition, and that the 
hippers were securing adequate supplies of food 
ind water. 

“The welfare of the sheep is the major 
oncern.” 

They said that the Government had been try- 
ng, since the problems first developed last year, to 
1egotiate an agreed protocol to inject stability and 
yredictability into the trade. 

“The Departments of Foreign Affairs and 
[rade and Primary Industries and Energy have 
yeen working closely together on this matter, and 
he proposed officials’ delegation will be a joint 
yne,” they said. 

Both ministers said they stood ready to visit the 
Gulf at short notice, depending on the outcome of 
he separate officials’ and industry discussions. 


Environmentally-friendly 
fishing net development 


Statement on May 10 by the Minister for Primary 
ndustries and Energy, Mr John Kerin 


The Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, today announced that financial 
assistance would be given for a research project 
aimed to develop a fish trawl net which was both 
economically efficient and friendly to the 
environment. 

He said the Federal Government had approved 
expenditure of up to $96 500 for the project. 
Research would be undertaken by the Northern 
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Territory Department of Primary Industry and 
Fisheries, in consultation with the Australian 
Fisheries Service and the Bureau of Rural 
Resources. 

The project was expected to be completed in 12 
months and funds would come from the Fisheries 
Development Trust Account. 

Mr Kerin said the project involved the design, 
construction and trial of a semi-demersal fish trawl 
net which aimed to maximise the value of the catch 
of target fish, while minimising damage to the sea 
bed. 

He said conventional nets dredged up coral and 
debris as they contacted the bottom, causing dis- 
turbances which could lead to long-term changes 
to the habitat of the seabed. 

The unwanted debris also had an adverse effect 
on the quality of the fish being caught and 
increased the cost of sorting and discarding. 

The net was also expected to increase the econ- 
omic efficiency of trawling by reducing the amount 
of “trash” fish and to provide fuel savings from 
reduced drag on the sea floor. 

Initially, the net would be for use in those areas 
of northern Australia which had been lightly fished 
or remain in pristine condition. The net may also 
have potential application in all trawl fisheries in 
Australia and world-wide. 

While the net was being tested, Mr Kerin said, 
the level of sea bed disturbance would be recorded 
by video cameras. The performance of the net 
would be evaluated by direct comparison against a 
conventional net, using a commercial trawler. The 
catching power, quality of the catch and the 
amount of non-fish by catch would be measured. 

Mr Kerin said that such research projects 
should be encouraged as they add to our knowledge 
and ability to ensure the sustained development of 
our natural resources. 
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The Minister for 


Veterans’ Affairs, Mr Ben Humphreys, presents a cheque for $20 000 to Canberra Youth Orchestra 





players” representative, Kate Crowle. With them is the Minister for the Arts, Sport, Territories and the 


Environment, Mrs Ros Kelly. Picture by John Crowther. 


$20 000 to help young 
musicians tour Europe 


Statement on May 16 by the Minister for 
Veterans’ Affairs, Mr Ben Humphreys 


A cheque for $20000 was presented to the 
Canberra Youth Orchestra today by the Minister 
for Veterans’ Affairs, Mr Ben Humphreys, to help 
finance a month-long, six-nation European tour by 
the Canberra Youth Orchestra in July. 

A highlight of the tour will be a battlefield con- 
cert under the famous Ypres Menin Gate war 
memorial, Belgium, to honour the more than 
15000 Australians who gave their lives in the 
World War I fighting in Belgium. This was nearly 
twice the number of Australians killed in the Gal- 
lipoli campaign. Another 38 000 died during battle 
in France. 

The Ypres segment is a fitting follow-on to last 
month’s Government-funded historic Gallipoli 
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pilgrimage, coordinated by the Department of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

Today’s presentation in the Mural Hall, Parlia- 
ment House, was to player representative, Kate 
Crowle. A wind quintet from the orchestra per- 
formed for the ceremony. 

Mr Humphreys, who on April 25 accompanied 
a party of original Anzacs to the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula for the 75th anniversary of the landing at 
Anzac Cove, said all Australians would join him in 
applauding the orchestra’s decision to perform at 
Ypres. 

“Gallipoli gave a young Australia its baptism of 
nationhood, and a spirit which we know as Anzac 
carried into Belgium and France and subsequent 
theatres of war in which Australia was involved, to 
give us the freedom and a character respected and 
envied by other countries. 

“Therefore, it is a great privilege to support the 
endeavours of the Canberra Youth Orchestra to 
honour and help immortalise the Anzac Spirit,” Mr 
Humphreys said. 
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Two members of the orchestra, Sasha Marker, double 
bass, and Angus Charlton, tuba, are pictured with Mrs 
Hazel Hawke, wife of the Australian Prime Minister 
and a patron of the orchestra. Picture by Australian 
Foreign Affairs and Trade photographer, Norm Plant. 


The award-winning 73-strong orchestra, con- 
ducted by Richard McIntyre, will leave for London 
on June 28. It will perform at Ypres on July 21, 
Belgium’s national day, with a program including 
Michael Hurst’s The Swagman’s Promenade, 
Beethoven’s Egmont Overture and Richard 
Strauss’s Death and Transfiguration. 

The evening concert will begin with the 
orchestra’s trumpeters joining in the Last Post, 
which has been sounded each night since the 
Menin Gate was completed in 1927. It ceased only 
during World War II and resumed on the evening 
of the day on which the German Army departed 
the town. 

The third battle of Ypres was the first in which 
Australian divisions fought side by side. It raged 
from July to November 1917. The Australians and 
a New Zealand division won decisive victories in 
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the Battles of Menin Road, Polygon Wood and 
Broodseinde. 

In eight weeks there were 38 000 Australian 
casualties including 6198 who were among 57 000 
Commonwealth soldiers missing in the Salient. 


Ministers agree on 
forest cooperation 


Joint statement on May 25 by the Australian 
Minister for Resources, Mr Alan Griffiths and the 
Indonesian Minister for Forestry, Mr Hasjrul 
Harahap 


The Minister for Resources, Mr Alan Griffiths, and 
the Indonesian Minister for Forestry, Mr Hasjrul 
Harahap, today agreed to expand cooperation 
between the two countries in the area of tropical 
forestry. 

Mr Harahap, who is visiting Australia at the 
invitation of the Minister for Resources, met with 
Mr Griffiths in Canberra today. 

Both ministers saw value in establishing a team 
to facilitate this expansion of cooperative activities. 

Mr Griffiths said he saw a range of cooperative 
options which could be tailored to assist the 
Indonesians to move towards the sustainable devel- 
opment of its tropical forests, including: 


e development and implementation of a code of 
forest practices to achieve appropriate environ- 
mental standards; 

e provisions of forest management expertise, 
through visiting experts and consultancies; 

e genetic improvement of the stocks to be used for 
plantation development; and 

e additional research into the silviculture of trop- 
ical forests. 


“We will be trying to maximise the use of our 
shared expertise and facilities so that through coop- 
eration our individual training and research efforts 
will be improved.” 

“The potential for cooperation was large and 
Mr Harahap and his party have an itinerary which 
will show them Australian expertise in both forest 
management and wood processing operations,” he 
added. 

The Indonesian party will visit Queensland, 
New South Wales and South Australia, inspecting 
and conducting discussions on forest management 
and wood processing facilities. 
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Mr Harahap outlined to Mr Griffiths develop- 
ments in Indonesian policies to promote better 
control of forest operations, more value added pro- 
cessing of wood and large scale plantation 
development. 

“It was valuable to hear at first hand Indonesian 
problems and progress before the Government 
considers its policy on tropical timber utilisation in 
Australia,” said Mr Griffiths. 

“We had a constructive discussion on areas of 
cooperation to ensure better forest management. I 
look forward to a continuation of these fruitful 
ministerial exchanges on forest matters, and am 
confident -that the enhanced cooperation agreed 
today will lead to real improvements in the outlook 
for sustainable management of Indonesian tropical 
forests”, he added. 


No acknowledgement of 
the Bougainville UDI 


Statement on May 17 by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Dr Neal Blewett, said today that Australia 
did not acknowledge any unilateral declaration of 
independence by the Bougainville Revolutionary 
Army in North Solomons Province. 

Dr Blewett noted that the legitimate consti- 
tutional governing authority in Bougainville is the 
Papua New Guinea national Government. 

Australia supports the territorial integrity of the 
sovereign state of Papua New Guinea, which 
includes Bougainville. 

“Since Papua New Guinea’s independence in 
1975, we have maintained a consistent policy 
which supports a united Papua New Guinea,” Dr 
Blewett said. “In response to a similar situation in 
September 1975, the then Prime Minister, Mr 
Whitlam, affirmed Australia’s support for a united 
Papua New Guinea, saying that Australia would 
give no support in any form to any group in Papua 
New Guinea working to undermine the country’s 
unity. That remains the Government’s policy.” 

The Australian Government supports the pol- 
icy of the Government of Papua New Guinea, in 
seeking a long-term resolution to the Bougainville 
problem by negotiation. 
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High Commissioner 
in Mauritius 





Statement on May 4 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Gordon Miller as High Commissioner 
in Mauritius. Mr Miller succeeds Mr Ian James, 
who has been High Commissioner since 1986. 

Senator Evans said Australia attached import- 
ance to the development of relations with the 
countries of the Indian Ocean. Mauritius was one 
of Australia’s partners in the Commonwealth and 
in the Indian Ocean region, with which there were 
growing trade and cultural links. As neighbours in 
the Indian Ocean, both countries shared an interest 
in working towards peace and stability in the 
region. 

Mr Miller joined the then Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs in 1962 and has served in the US, Sri 
Lanka, Mexico, Sweden, Bangladesh, Greece and 
Tanzania. 

He will take up his appointment this month. 


Consular travel advice 


Statement on May 9 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade has 
completed its periodic review of all consular travel 
advice issued up to May 9 1990 and, as a result, 
advice for the following countries remain in 
force: 


Country Date of issue 
Bougainville, PNG June 23, 1989 
Colombia April 26, 1990 
Ethiopia December 14, 1989 
India January 11, 1990 
Lebanon February 4, 1987 
Peru March 2, 1990 
Philippines April 26, 1990 

Sri Lanka February 26, 1990 


Australians intending to travel to these 
countries may obtain information from the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade in Canberra 
Tel: (06) 2613305 or from its offices in State 
capitals. 
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World trade at the crossroads 
The international trade environment is at a critical turning 
` point before crucial meetings early next month in Santiago 
and Geneva on Uruguay Round strategy to achieve agree- 
ment on comprehensive reductions in tariffs and other trade 
barriers in all significant product sectors — particularly 
agriculture. The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, and the Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Dr Neal Blewett, emphasised in a series of speeches 
during June, the necessity for change in global and regional 
trading practices. This also formed a substantial part of min- 
isterial consultations with the EC in Brussels in early June. 
Senator Evans, in an address on the Australian economy, 
spoke to the Australia-Japan Chamber of Commerce in 
Tokyo on June 8 of a special relationship, calling the two 
countries “the eyes and ears of Asia in the OECD”, key 
regional members of the Western Alliance and north-south 
engines of economic growth (page 341). In two speeches in 
Seoul on June 11 — opening the two-day Australia-ROK 
Ministerial Trade Talks (page 347) and addressing the Fed- 
eration of Korean Industries, Senator Evans outlined a range 
of bilateral initiatives beyond Asia Pacific Economic Coop- 
eration and the Australia-Korea Forum (page 352). He also 
addressed the Australian Chamber of Manufacturers in Mel- 
bourne on June 21 in these terms (page 334). Dr Blewett, 
who chairs the Cairns Group of Fair Trading Nations, 
pressed home the message in Indonesia, Thailand, Malaysia 
and the US. In Bali, Dr Blewett launched on June 4 a Trade 
and Commercial Development Program for Australia in 
Indonesia (page 356). He told the Malaysia-Australia Busi- 
ness Council in Kuala Lumpur on June 8 — during his first 
official visit to South-East Asia as Australia’s Minister for 
Trade Negotiations — of a new generation of intellectual 
and emotional ties felt by Australia in the Asia context (page 
359). And on June 29, Dr Blewett announced in Washington 
that the Bush Administration had assured Australia the US 
was determined to achieve genuine agricultural reform in 
the Uruguay Round (page 378). 
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Few subjects are more important to Aus- 
tralia than our trade performance, not 
least to an audience such as this, and few 
subjects attract more media and public 
interest. 

So I do welcome this opportunity to 
speak both about the international trade 
environment, now at a critical turning 
point, and the Government’s policies to 
influence that environment in Australia’s 
interest. 

From the outset, the Hawke Govern- 
ment took the view that Australia’s econ- 
omic future depended on fostering an 
outward-looking, competitive economy 
with a diversified export base. Both major 
arms of government economic policy, 
macro-economic and micro-economic, 
have been systematically developed and 
applied so to increase the competitiveness 
of the economy. 

In our fourth term of government, the 
pace of reform continues to accelerate, as 
we work our way through such difficult 
micro-agenda areas as the waterfront; 
road, rail, sea and air transport; telecom- 
munications; education and training; and 
energy generation and distribution. 

But my focus tonight is not on these 
domestic priorities — vital though they 
are to the success of our long-term inter- 
national strategies. Rather, I want to look 
at the changing world with which we 
must contend into the next century, and 
at the new pattern of global and regional 
trading relationships and practices we 
have no choice but to master if Australia 
is to live up to its promise for future 
generations. 

External economic policy has three 
dimensions — multilateral, regional and 
bilateral — and I would like to say some- 
thing about each in turn. The relatively 
open multilateral trading system which 
emerged after the Second World War has 
been essential to the rapid growth of the 
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world economy as a whole, and particu- 
larly to the growth of the dynamic Asia 
Pacific region of which Australia is a 
part. 

Preserving, strengthening and 
broadening the ambit of that system will 
benefit all countries. But widespread 
acceptance of fair-trading rules and prac- 
tices is particularly important for small 
and middle economic powers like Aus- 
tralia which cannot now, nor are likely in 
the foreseeable future, to be able to rely 
On raw economic and political clout to 
assert our trade interests. 

The survival of an open, multilateral 
trading system is therefore very much in 
Our interests. And the first test for that 
survival lies in whether the current 
Uruguay Round of multilateral trade 
negotiations, scheduled to finish in 
December this year, succeeds in creating 
the kind of more liberal and more predict- 
able trade environment in which I know 
Australia can thrive. 

The Round is taking place at a time of 
fundamental change in global political 
and economic political structures. We are 
seeing and encouraging historic political 
changes in eastern Europe. The forma- 
tion of a single market in western Europe 
will provide new economies of scale for 
both importers and exporters. 


And the phenomenal economic 
growth in our own region shows no sign 
of short-term abatement. The prospect 
now exists for a more thoroughly inte- 
grated global economic system, as east 
European countries move towards market 
economies, recognising and prepared to 
embrace the systems and values of a fair 
and open trading system as espoused 
under the auspices of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

There can be no better example of the 
extent of change than the recent grant to 
the Soviet Union of observer status in the 
GATT. So at a time of change, and with 
vital interests at stake, Australia has been 
working vigorously for a successful result 
in the Uruguay Round, which more than 
anything else will set global trading par- 
ameters for at least the next decade and 
perhaps well beyond. 

Realising that the success of the 
Round will be measured in terms of a bal- 
anced outcome across the many issues on 
the agenda — 17 in all — and that failure 
to address the concerns of participants in 
one area will prejudice outcomes in other 
areas, Australia has been one of the most 
active participants across the full spec- 
trum of negotiations. 

It is clear, though, that agriculture, so 
contentious an issue at the launch of the 
Round in Punta del Este in 1986, remains 
the key to its successful conclusion. That 
is because agriculture has to be the first 
priority for a wide range of participants. 


inefficiencies 


Developing countries, for whom food 
production remains the first vital step 
towards their development aspirations, 
would attribute failure on agriculture to 
the selfishness of rich countries who, hav- 
ing traded their way to riches through the 
liberal rules of the GATT system, are 
now denying others the opportunity also 
to trade their way to development. 
Their attempts to coddle and nurture 
the inefficiencies of their own farm sec- 
tors are unlikely to encourage developing 
countries to come to the table over sectors 
such as services in which they would like 
to see fundamental reform. It is for these 
reasons, as well as continuing reliance 
upon the efficiency of our own 
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agriculture sector, that Australia has 
worked hard to keep attention focused on 
agriculture. 

In my recent overseas travel, I — 
along with my colleagues Blewett, Kerin 
and Keating (Dr Neal Blewett, Minister 
for Trade Negotiations; Mr John Kerin, 
Minister for Primary Industries and 
Energy; and Mr Paul Keating, Treasurer) 
— have kept up the pressure on the Euro- 
peans, Americans and Japanese to recog- 
nise the importance of agriculture and 
accept the urgent need to adopt a more 
liberal approach in negotiations. 

Understanding that there is strength 
in numbers, Australia has supplemented 
its individual efforts by building a 
coalition of fair traders in agriculture, the 
Cairns Group, whose 14 members span 
boundaries between developed countries 
and developing countries and between 
East and West. 

Cairns Group ministers, under the 
chairmanship of my portfolio colleague, 
Neal Blewett, will meet in Chile in the 
first week of July to discuss strategy for 
the rest of the Round. An important 
element in a successful outcome to the 
Round will be agreement to comprehen- 
sive reductions in tariffs and other trade 
barriers in all significant product sectors. 

We attach particular importance, as 
you would expect, to cutting barriers in 
agriculture and natural resource-based 
products which have been left largely 
untouched in previous Rounds. Our own 
market access offer is on the table: our tar- 
iff offer would lead to a reduction of 
around 34 per cent in average applied tar- 
iffs on a trade weighted basis by the mid- 
1990s, bringing the average Australian 
tariff across all sectors to 5.6 per cent. 

Our offer to bind all areas of tariffs 
will depend on our assessment of the 
Round’s overall benefits to Australia, and 
notably whether progress on agriculture 
and natural resource-based products 
allows us to maximise our own contri- 
bution to the negotiations. 

Of course, we have not confined our 
efforts towards genuine trade liberalis- 
ation to seeking cuts in tariffs. Some 
countries have tried to protect their mar- 
kets by other measures which circumvent 
GATT rules. We are therefore pressing 
for more rigorous international trade 
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rules and disciplines — for example, to 
make the GATT Anti-Dumping Code a 
more effective instrument to deal with 
unfair practices, whether applied to 
exports or imports. 

The GATT’s Trade Negotiations 
Committee, which oversees the nego- 
tiations, has called for conditional agree- 
ments to be tabled on as many subjects as 
possible by the time of its next meeting 
towards the end of July. It is now vital to 
move quickly to establish a framework for 
negotiations in all the different areas, so 
that the final stages of the Round can 
focus on key areas of difference. 

Australia will be working hard to 
ensure that this timetable is met. That was 
very much the thrust of Paul Keating’s 
and my efforts at the OECD Meeting in 
Paris three weeks ago, and John Kerin’s 
and my efforts at the ministerial meeting 
with the EC in Brussels a fortnight ago. 
We do not want a mad scramble just 
before December in which the major 
trading countries and blocs try to tie up a 
series of deals effectively disregarding the 
interests of smaller countries. 

A satisfactory outcome to the 
Uruguay Round will be particularly 
important for the countries of our own 
Asia Pacific region which have relied on 
the relatively open international econ- 
omic order for their continuing rapid 
economic growth. 

Change in the region has already 
opened up immense opportunities. Rapid 
economic growth has been associated 
with structural shifts in the region and 
with a southward spread of industrialis- 
ation. Trade patterns are shifting from a 
vertical structure (where manufactures 
are exchanged for food and raw materials) 
to a horizontal structure (where countries 
both export and import manufactures and 
services). 

The comparative advantage of 
countries in the region has shifted enor- 
mously as they have developed, and the 
way has been opened for less developed 
countries to move into areas in which the 
more developed economies are no longer 
competitive. Japan, for example, now 
emphasises knowledge-intensive and 
research-intensive industries and services 
such as advanced electronics, robotics, 
biotechnology, and financial services. 
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The newly industrialising economies 
of Asia are in turn moving into new areas 
of trade and investment, including those 
formerly dominated by Japan. Korea has 
established its position in automobiles 
and electronic products and is now mov- 
ing away from low value-added technol- 
ogies, where costs are reducing its 
competitiveness, to advanced 
technologies. 

The less industrialised countries of 
ASEAN are at the same time emerging as 
competitive suppliers of such products as 
textiles, clothing and electrical machin- 
ery, in addition to natural resources and 
resource-based manufactures. China, 
despite recent setbacks, continues to 
emerge as a major player in the world 
market for labour intensive manufactures 
like textiles and clothing. That process of 
change has contributed to rapid growth in 
intra-regional trade-growth in which it is 
crucial that Australia be a full participant. 


Extraordinarily successful 


Over the last decade, the proportion of 
the total trade that Asia Pacific economies 
trade with each other has increased from 
54 per cent to 65 per cent. It was against 
this broad background of economic dyna- 
mism and growing interdependence that 
in January last year Prime Minister 
Hawke called for the development of an 
organised process of regional economic 
cooperation in the Asia Pacific. 

The initiative has been extraordi- 
narily successful. Less than 10 months 
after the Prime Minister’s proposal, 26 
ministers from 10 countries met in 
Canberra in November 1989 to launch 
the process of Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC). Two-and-a-half 
decades of rhetoric on the subject from 
various regional statesmen had at last 
been transformed — by Australia — into 
tangible reality. 

APEC is an outward-looking process 
— not a protective regional trade bloc in 
the making. It aims rather to promote 
trade liberalisation regionally and glo- 
bally. And it aims to strengthen the econ- 
omic success of the region, not only by 
projecting its interests in wider multilat- 
eral negotiations, but by developing pro- 
posals for practical cooperation, sector by 


sector, and by reducing impediments to 
growth in the region. 

That first ministerial meeting in 
November established the principles and 
set the framework for cooperation. Since 
then, a great deal has been done to give 
that framework practical effect in seven 
specific work program areas. Australia, 
for example, is leading work in the area of 
energy, which involves in the first 
instance a proposal to exchange infor- 
mation on energy supply and demand. 

Other areas of activity involve 


e compilation and exchange of better 
regional trade and investment data; 


e programs for cooperation in trade 
promotion; 


e ways to expand investment and tech- 
nology transfer in the region; 


e human resources development; 
e telecommunications; and 
e marine resource conservation. 


Those projects will be reviewed by 
APEC ministers in Singapore at the end 
of July. While we cannot expect an over- 
night flow of benefits from this work, it 
does lay the foundation for APEC to 
make a practical contribution to the 
region’s economic progress well into the 
next century. 

I fully expect that Australia’s involve- 
ment will create a platform upon which to 
build a diverse range of direct commercial 
opportunities for our private sector. At 
the same time, we have been particularly 
conscious of North-East Asia as an engine 
of growth for the Asia Pacific rim. 

Ross Garnaut, in his report, late last 
year to the Prime Minister and me, Aus- 
tralia and the North-East Asia Ascendancy, 
identified a number of ways in which 
Australia could better implement its 
relationship with North-East Asia for the 
benefit of all of us. A number of the 
Garnaut recommendations have been 
considered and put into effect by Cabinet 
this week. 


First, it was agreed to establish within 
my Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade a North-East Asian Policy Devel- 
opment Unit which will be targeted at 
medium to long-term policy development 
towards the region in a way that, as Ross 
Garnaut put it, avoids “the crowding out 
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of reflection and analysis by the immedi- 
ate and the urgent”. 

Second, we have instituted a new pro- 
gram of two-way media exchanges with 
North-East Asian countries in order to 
raise the level of awareness of Australia in 
the region. We are also upgrading our 
representation in the region with the 
placement of Public Affairs Officers in 
Seoul and Hong Kong who, with those 
already in place elsewhere in the region, 
will ensure that such exchanges are sys- 
tematically followed up. 

Third, and perhaps most importantly, 
a Council for Australia Abroad is to be 
established to give greater drive and 
direction to the projection of Australia 
overseas. 

Our political and trade diplomacy has 
been reasonably effective in recent times 
in generating a positive impression of 
Australia among top-echelon political 
and economic decision-makers in areas 
of immediate contact, but we have not 
done or spent enough on “public diplo- 
macy” — the projection of a relevant, 
contemporary image of Australia to the 
communities at large in countries import- 
ant, now or potentially, to us. 
Comprising high-level representatives of 
both the public and private sectors, the 
new council will work to coordinate the 
activities of those organisations — public 
and private — which help shape the way 
Australia is perceived overseas. 

It will enable us to develop better 

strategies for raising Australia’s profile in 
particular countries and regions and 
implement them more effectively — not 
least, I hope, by harnessing private sector 
resources to assist in the task. 
While multilateral and regional 
frameworks such as the GATT and 
APEC set the overall pattern for success- 
ful trading, the full picture does not 
emerge unless and until the details are 
filled in at the country by country, bilat- 
eral level. 

As with multilateral and regional pol- 
icy, we make intensive, persistent bilat- 
eral efforts to generate the most 
favourable possible climate for business 
trade and investment. 

Certainly we have made some very 
useful trade gains in recent years. The lib- 
eralisation of the Japanese market for 
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beef, and of the US market for steel, stand 
as clear examples. It would be trespassing 
too much on your patience and my stam- 
ina to try to catalogue the whole gamut of 
our bilateral trade relations here tonight. 
But let me, to illustrate our general 
approach, give a few examples from 
countries which I have recently visited or 
with which I have been closely, person- 
ally involved. 

Last week I returned home from 
Korea, one of the four so-called Asian 
“tigers”, which continues to impress as an 
economy of enormous achievement and 
potential, offering great opportunity for 
wider exchanges with Australia. 

From 1965 to 1989, Korea’s economy 
grew at a staggering average nine per cent 
per annum. While the economy is cur- 
rently undergoing a transition to more 
modest rates of growth, its prospects 
remain excellent. By the end of the dec- 
ade, Korea’s population, expected to then 
be almost 50 million, is likely to have a per 
capita income approaching that of the 
industrialised countries. The Australian 
Government has made strong efforts to 
strengthen ties with Korea. Over the last 
two years we have 
e finalised an air services agreement 

which will facilitate commercial and 
tourist links between our two countries; 


e agreed on a memorandum of under- 
standing on science and technology 
which will provide a useful framework 
for technological and scientific 
exchanges; 

increased our representation in Seoul, 
partly so that we can look for opportun- 
ities for two way investment and joint 
ventures; and 

recently reached an understanding on 
beef, which represents the first import- 
ant step in liberalisation of Korea’s beef 
market. 


The Government is working hard to 
correct the narrow perception that 
Koreans have of Australia. 

e an Australian Education Centre will be 
established in Seoul at the end of July to 
develop the fast-growing Korean inter- 
est in study opportunities in Australia; 
and 

e the Government will fund a Korean 
Studies Centre in one of Australia’s 
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higher education institutions to build a 
stronger profile in Korean studies and 
language. 


Australia’s trade with Korea is already 
large, with $2.4 billion of Australian 
exports in 1989, making it in fact our 
third largest market. But our exports are 
commodity-based and, despite the size of 
the overall trade, it is still the case that 
only six Australian companies have estab- 
lished representation on the ground. 

I hope and expect that the establish- 
ment of air links with Seoul will see that 
number grow rapidly and our export base 
broaden considerably as we move further 
into what everybody now describes as the 
“Pacific era”. 

Certainly, the opportunities are there. 
Try, for a start, processed foodstuffs, 
automotive components, building 
materials and equipment, information- 
based services like computer software, 
tourism and education services — for all 
of which good markets now exist; and 
start planning now in biotechnology, 
aerospace and advanced materials and 
other high technology areas for which 
new complementarities will become 
apparent as our respective economies 
continue to restructure. 

A country with which we still have 
relatively, and suprisingly, limited trade, 
notwithstanding the significance of our 
overall relationship, is Indonesia. In 
1989, total merchandise trade with Indo- 
nesia — our closest neighbour, and with a 
population of 180 million people rep- 
resented only 1.5 per cent of Australia’s 
total trade. 

Old stereotypes about the country are 
simply no longer applicable. Indonesia’: 
macro-policy performance has beer 
respected internationally for quite some 
time, and since 1986 there has been ¢ 
rapid and impressive program of micro 
reform. Just last month, for example 
sweeping changes were made to the rat 
of tariff protection, with a cut in protec 
tion levels for over 80 per cent of goods 
Non-tariff barriers were cut or abolishe« 
on over 370 products. 

This commitment to liberalisation i 
being rewarded by growth rates of aroun 
seven per cent a year. Indonesia is ver 
rapidly modernising and developing. Th 
time is right for Australia to adopt a mor 


energetic approach to our bilateral com- 
mercial relationship with our closest 
ASEAN neighbour, and for Australian 
companies to grasp the advantages which 
early entry into a growing market can 
bring. 

It is true that a limited number of Aus- 
tralian companies have been successful in 
developing ties with Indonesia but, like 
Korea, more need to follow. Good pros- 
pects exist in a number of areas including 
textile fibres, mining, telecommuni- 
cations, construction and services. To 
succeed in Indonesia as elsewhere — 
firms need to develop a close understand- 
ing of the host country’s business culture 
and commercial environment. 

They also need a commitment to the 
market, and a long-term view of its possi- 
bilities: in Indonesia, as elsewhere, the 
“wham-bam-thank-you-ma’am” 
approach of so many Australian busi- 
nesses to trade opportunities is not only 
non-productive but counter-productive. 


Development program 


For its part, the Government is keen to 
build on the manifest improvement in 
political relations with Indonesia, and to 
see the greater ease in our dealings with 
Indonesia extended to commercial links. 

Earlier this month, my colleague Dr 
Blewett launched a trade and commercial 
development program for Australia in 
Indonesia. The program was designed 
with two objectives in mind: 


e to inform the Australian business com- 
munity of some of the main areas of 
commercial opportunity that are 
emerging in Indonesia, and 


e to put forward measures to enhance 
Australia’s commercial relations with 
Indonesia. 


The framework is there. It’s up to 
business to take advantage of it. Given the 
extraordinary events of the last couple of 
years, one of the great watershed periods 
not only in European but in world history, 
it would be remiss of me not to touch 
briefly on our trade relations with Eur- 
ope, still a major trading and investment 
partner for Australia and set to continue 
as such, taking 19 per cent of our exports 
in 1989 and providing 27 per cent of our 
imports. 
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The Government’s approach to the 
European single market was initially very 
cautious. While appreciating that the 
single market was a logical result of 
earlier steps towards European inte- 
gration, we were also uncertain about the 
external dimension of the single market 
and its impact on the multilateral trading 
system. 

Our initial approach was coloured, 
understandably, by our experience of the 
damaging effects of community policies 
in agriculture and the minerals and 
energy sector, and by the EC’s ingrained 
readiness to erect trade barriers and adopt 
other trade distorting measures despite 
the strictures of the GATT. 

In Australian experience with 
agriculture and coal over the last two dec- 
ades or so, “fortress Europe” is not a 
spectre of the imagination. The draw- 
bridge has been up and the bolts well and 
truly shot home. But while we are con- 
tinuing to closely watch the development 
of the single market, there is now some 
cause for confidence that it will simplify 
and liberalise much of our trade with the 
European Community, and that the more 
dynamic and competitive European econ- 
omy which will result, will bring benefits 
to the wider world economy. 

We are undertaking a major research 
effort to assist Australian business to take 
advantage of the opportunities created by 
the formation of the single market. This 
effort focuses the production of a series of 
discussion papers on aspects of the single 
market program and on more extensive 
consultation with business about ways to 
meet the new challenges posed by the 
single market. 

In eastern Europe, governments face 
the task of stabilising their economies and 
transforming entire economic systems. 
That will not be an easy task, nor one 
which can be quickly achieved. It is 
nevertheless possible that, by the mid- 
1990s, east European economies could 
achieve substantial expansion — given 
effective economic strategies, some 
rescheduling of debts and political 
stability. 

The effect could be to provide a useful 
stimulus to the world economy and 
increase trading and investment oppor- 
tunities for third countries, including 
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Australia. We have a clear interest in see- 
ing eastern Europe succeed in its historic 
attempt to reverse economic decline, not 
least because of the 500 000 Australians 
who recognise an eastern European heri- 
tage. Those Australians give us an advan- 
tage of knowledge, cultural familiarity 
and language skills to counter our dis- 
tance from Europe. 

The Government has sought to add to 
those advantages by negotiating invest- 
ment protection and tax agreements and 
by joining the European Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development — which will 
give Australian companies the oppor- 
tunity to tender for Bank projects. 


Simple message 


I would like to conclude this extensive — 
but I hope not too exhausting — review of 
Australia’s trade policy with a simple 
message. 

There is a very clear role for govern- 
ment in trade. Multilaterally, we seek to 
improve the global economic and trade 
environment and prevent a resurgence of 
protectionism; regionally, we want to 
build habits of cooperation which will 
enable us to take greater advantage of the 
economic dynamism of the Asia Pacific 
region; and bilaterally, we seek to remove 
impediments to trade, project a positive 
image of Australia’s capabilities and dis- 
seminate information in Australia about 
commercial conditions and opportunities 
overseas. 
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All of this amounts to a large task and 
a tough challenge. But it will not surprise 
this audience to hear that the role of gov- 
ernment is necessarily limited. We can 
build a framework of agreements, 
assessments, consultative arrangements 
and so on. We can shape the context in 
which you as business people operate, and 
we can help you identify opportunities 
and make contacts. 

But we do not ourselves sign the con- 
tracts and sell in the world’s market- 
places. That is your business. My message 
is that at a time of dynamism abroad and 
of economic reform at home, we both — 
government and business — need to keep 
our wits about us and be quick to identify 
the opportunities and take up the chal- 
lenges which change will bring. And hav- 
ing taken up the challenges, we need to 
stick with them. 

We need to ensure that the debt cre- 
ated by sensible, constructive but creative 
investment now, is firmly translated into 
dividends for our children and for our 
children’s children. We should always 
remember that while we warily examine 
our neighbours for market opportunities, 
they are also looking at us. 

These are reciprocal opportunities we 
are talking about tonight — a recipe for 
integration, not domination, of Australia 
into the global and regional economies. 

I fear that should ever our neighbours 
stop looking at us as a source of reciprocal 
opportunity, the game will be over. gy 
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A week ago in Paris at the Organisation of 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) Ministerial Conference, 
which I attended with Foreign Minister 
Nakayama and MITI Minister Muto and 
senior ministers from the 22 other indus- 
trialised countries that make up the 
organisation, much was said and many 
questions were asked about how the 
OECD should be responding to some of 
the extraordinary political and economic 
changes that have been occurring in the 
world in recent times. 

How, in particular, it was asked, 
Should the OECD react to the new 
enthusiasm that is being shown by so 
many countries for those values of “mar- 
ket forces” and “pluralist democracy” 
which the OECD has so long regarded as 
its own distinctive territory. 

Of course, it is the present nature of 
the OECD that the overwhelming 
majority of its 24 members are European. 
Our discussion therefore tended to centre 
on how the economies of central and east- 
ern Europe might be absorbed into the 
OECD “club” as they came to enshrine 
these values and develop to some kind of 
maturity. 

There was almost no attention paid to 
the reality that those economies most 
likely soon to fulfil the OECD criteria for 
“maturity” are the so-called dynamic 
Asian economies (DAEs) of our own 
region — not the battered command 
economies of eastern Europe still strug- 
gling to establish free market principles. 

This is not to say that there was a lack 
of awareness of the potential of the Asia 
Pacific; the formal dialogue recently 
started between the OECD and the DAEs 
testifies to that. But it was clear that for 
many at the OECD, the events of the 
“neighbourhood” — of eastern Europe — 
were much more captivating than those 
of our own Asia Pacific region, notwith- 
standing the keenness with which so 
many had previously been identifying this 
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age as the “dawning of the Pacific 
century”. 

None of this is very surprising when 
you consider that of the 24 OECD mem- 
ber countries, only five — the US, Can- 
ada, Japan, Australia and New Zealand — 
have any geographic relationship with the 
Asia Pacific region, and only two — Japan 
and Australia — could claim to be geo- 
graphically part of, or directly linked to, 
Asia. 

We are, together, the eyes and ears of 
Asia in the OECD. But more than that, 
we are the two key members of the West- 
ern Alliance in this region. And we are, 
together, its key northern and southern 
engines of economic growth. Japan’s 
economic significance, as the world’s sec- 
ond most wealthy economy, hardly needs 
documenting or emphasising, but it is 
worth recalling that Australia — 
although its population is less than 17 
million — has a gross domestic product 
(GDP) greater than that of all the six 
ASEAN countries combined. 

We are a trading nation, focused out- 
wardly on our region and the world; the 
world’s biggest exporter of coal and wool 
and a variety of other key primary indus- 
try commodities, as well as a major sup- 
plier of sophisticated services and 
manufactured goods. 

Japan and Australia have long been 
major trading partners of each other, with 
economies that have been almost text- 
book models of complementarity. But 
there is much more than that to our 
relationship — we are the northern and 
southern anchors of the western Pacific 
rim, not just in economic terms, but pol- 
itically and strategically as well. Between 
us lies a region bursting with new econ- 
omic vitality to whose development and 
stability we can together contribute 
much; beyond us a world which, together, 
we can do much to help shape. 

Of course, this concept of a Japan- 
Australia partnership is not new. During 
my visit in January last year for the 
Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee 
meeting, the then Foreign Minister, Mr 
Uno, characterised our relationship, in 
language we readily embraced, as being 
one of “constructive partnership”. That 
phrase neatly conveyed the theme that 
the future focus in our bilateral relation- 
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ship should be not on problems, but on 
opportunities for positive cooperation in a 
rapidly changing world. Implicit too in 
the phrase is a sense of mutual respect and 
recognition of the contribution which we 
can each make to bilateral and regional 
relations. 

Our communique in 1989 mentioned 
four specific areas where that construc- 
tive partnership should be realised — in 
joint efforts to 


* secure regional peace and prosperity; 


e secure a free and open world market 
system; 


e protect the earth; and 


e further develop and diversify our bilat- 
eral relationship. 


In all these areas, I believe we have 
taken the relationship forward, working 
together effectively and well. A clear 
example in international affairs is 
Cambodia, where we jointly chaired the 
Paris Conference Committee on recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of the coun- 
try (the only committee to reach 
unanimous agreement!), and have been 
closely consulting since on ways of finally 
accomplishing a comprehensive settle- 
ment to this intractable regional security 
problem. 


Avalanche in the 
pace of change 


In terms of developing and diversifying 
our economic relationship, one of the 
most creative and fascinating projects on 
which we have been working together is 
the development of the multi-function 
polis concept — the feasibility study for 
which will shortly be completed. 

Since the 1989 ministerial meeting, 
the pace of change in global strategic, 
economic and political affairs has acceler- 
ated in a way that few imagined. Indeed, 
for some, particularly in eastern Europe, 
the change has been more like an ava- 
lanche than an orderly transition. On the 
whole, that change has been beneficial for 
the Western community of nations. 

But we cannot afford to rest on our 
laurels. There is no room for smug satis- 
faction at the collapse of command econ- 
omies, or complacency in dealing with 
the shortcomings of our own market 


economies, or satisfaction as to the cer- 
tainty of triumph of Western pluralist 
democratic values. 

We are now operating in a world in 
which the central organising principle of 
global affairs since the war — the rift 
between East and West — is rapidly 
receding in significance. New actors will 
emerge to play a greater role in global and 
regional economic, strategic and political 
affairs. And the contours of the new dis- 
pensation are not clearly delineated. With 
change has come considerable 
uncertainty. 

Against that background, Australia 
and Japan face a new challenge to antici- 
pate the evolution of events in our own 
region and to act, in concert with our 
neighbours, to channel developments in a 
favourable direction. In meeting that 
challenge, we will be acting with com- 
mon values based on a fundamental belief 
in freedom and democracy. 

Put in order for Australia to fulfil its 
potential role in such regional develop- 
ment, to carry its full weight in our “con- 
structive partnership” with Japan, and the 
region, our first task has necessarily been 
to attend to the shortcomings of our own 
economy. 

One of the best descriptions of the 
agenda we have followed in the past, and 
which we must continue to follow in the 
future, is contained in the report submit- 
ted to me and the Prime Minister by Pro- 
fessor Ross Garnaut, entitled Australia 
and the North-East Asian Ascendency, the 
focus of which is the need for Australia to 
continue integrating its economy with the 
dynamic economies of our Asia Pacific 
region, and in particular North-East 
Asia. 

Since the election of the first Hawke 
Government in 1983, we have not shirked 
this responsibility — nor the pain for the 
Australian electorate that has gone hand- 
in-hand with the implementation or 
necessary economic reforms. March this 
year saw the election of the fourth Hawke 
Government — an election won yet again 
on a platform of change based on the need 
for further refurbishment of the Aus- 
tralian economy. Again, the electorate 
has decided to bear with us through a 
period of major, and occasionally quite 
painful, adjustment. 
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In our first three terms of office, we 
recognised that foremost among these 
adjustments was the need to secure mod- 
erate growth in nominal wages and a shift 
in national income towards profits in 
order to reduce private consumption and 
increase investment. At the same time we 
had to improve the competitiveness of our 
industry and cut inflation. 

This process needed to be 
implemented hand-in-hand with a 
reduction in the size of the public sector 
and a cutback in public sector deficits. 
The objective here was to reduce tax rates 
to improve incentive while boosting 
national savings to fund new investment 
and cutting back on the trade deficit of 
the balance of payments. 

I believe we can take some pride in 
our achievements to date. Real unit 
labour costs have fallen by 15 per cent 
since 1983 and profit-share is at an his- 
toric high. National government outlays 
have fallen as a percentage of GDP from a 
peak of 30 per cent in 1984-85 to 23.7 per 
cent in the current financial year, and the 
national government budget has been 
transformed from a deficit of nearly $10 
billion — equivalent to 4.2 per cent of 
GDP in 1983-84 — to a surplus of nearly 
$10 billion — equivalent to 2.5 per cent of 
GDP — in prospect this year. 

I want to stress that through all of this, 
the community at large has shown great 
forbearance — on the most recent 
occasion voting in an environment of 
high interest rates. I believe, as does my 
colleague, Treasurer (Mr Paul) Keating, 
that this maturity and comprehension by 
the electorate at large is now one of 
Australia’s greatest strengths. 

So, after seven years of adjustment, 
how is Australia now placed? 

First, Australia has a natural stimulus 
to growth simply by virtue of our location 
in the Asia Pacific region. Companies 
from Europe and North America are 
choosing to locate in Australia to take 
advantage not only of our own expanding 
economy, but also to position themselves 
for growth in the region from a base pro- 
viding a high level of cultural familiarity. 

Accordingly, we have now developed 
a sophisticated financial and services sec- 
tor with a strong regional focus and we 
expect further expansion in areas such as 
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health care, banking, education, account- 
ing and insurance, as regional demand 
grows. 

The touchstone for these develop- 
ments has been the determined efforts of 
the Hawke Government to open up the 
economy and turn the focus of corporate 
Australia from the domestic market 
towards the rest of the world. 

First, we abolished exchange controls 
in 1983 when we floated the Australian 
dollar. Next, we deregulated the financial 
markets and reduced industrial 
protection. 


Opportunities offshore 


Quantitative restrictions on imports of 
motor vehicles and other products (except 
textile clothing and footwear) have gone. 
By 1992, average industrial protection 
will be down to eight per cent — half of 
the level at the beginning of the 1980s — 
while protection and assistance to our 
agriculture and resource-based industries 
is already negligible. Apart from some 
foreign ownership restrictions in the 
media and banking, the services sector 
remains, and will stay, remarkably free 
from assistance. 

Meanwhile, Australian companies 
Over the past seven years have looked 
more to opportunities offshore, expand- 
ing their operations particularly into Eur- 
ope and, I hope, over the next few years 
increasingly into Japan and the Asia 
Pacific region, constituting a force which 
is steadily integrating the Australian 
economy with the global economy. 

Moreover, they are building assets 
overseas which in the future will generate 
an expanding flow of income back to Aus- 
tralia, offsetting our interest payments on 
Our international debt. These assets over- 
seas are already substantial, amounting in 
March 1990 to $60 billion, up from 
around $8 billion in June 1983. 

We are now in a position where high 
corporate profits, declining real labour 
costs and growing confidence that Aus- 
tralian companies can compete with the 
world’s best, have produced a significant 
increase in business investment. It is this 
structural lift in investment that is laying 
the foundations for our future. 

Over the past six years, real private 
business investment has grown by 65 per 
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cent. Over the same period, business 
investment has increased its share of 
GDP from 10.5 per cent to a record 13.5 
per cent; and private consumption as a 
share of GDP has fallen by around two 
per cent. 

In 1988-89, the stock of private busi- 
ness capital across a wide range of indus- 
tries increased by 6.5 per cent, bringing 
the increase over the last two years to 12.1 
per cent, while over the 10 years to 
1983-84 the average annual growth of 
the capital stock was only 3.4 per cent and 
outside the resources area actually 
declined. 

While it is true that investment in 
recent quarters has come back from its 
earlier exceptional high levels, it still 
remains at a high share of GDP. Indeed, 
some reduction was both necessary and 
inevitable as earlier levels of investment 
were proving unsustainable, putting 
unacceptable pressure on the trade deficit 
through escalating capital equipment 
imports. 

But even with a lower share of GDP 
going into business investment, there will 
still be sufficient investment spending 
each year to go on growing the capital 
stock at a healthy pace. Investment has 
now been sufficiently strong for long 
enough that the capital stock has returned 
to critical mass and is not only growing 
but being modernised as old and decaying 
stock is replaced. 


Continued growth 

in productivity 

This is being reflected in a strengthening 
in measures of productivity growth. In 
1988-89, productivity growth was of the 
order of 2.3 per cent — well above the 
estimates for earlier years. 

As time goes by, we can expect that 
continued growth in the capital stock will 
not only underpin further growth in out- 
put and exports, but will also provide the 
wherewithal for continued growth in 
productivity. 

Linked with growth in investment 
and the capital stock has been evolution- 
ary reform to the industrial relations 
system. 

The accord between the Government 
and the trade union movement is based on 
a consensus that profits are the key to 


investment and employment. On the basis 
of that consensus, it has become also a 
vehicle assisting productivity growth and 
helping to facilitate change in workforce 
arrangements. The results have been 
dramatic. 

Already there has been a marked 
reduction in the level of industrial dispu- 
tation and now, through a comprehensive 
restructuring of awards, we will see an 


extensive rationalisation of trade unions | 


and trade union coverage. Major union 
amalgamations are currently in train. 

All of this will give a growing 
enterprise and industry focus to industrial 
relations which will make wage determi- 
nation more accountable to economic cir- 
cumstances and better attuned to the 
industrial needs of enterprises and indus- 
tries. The wages system will therefore 
become more flexible but the accord pro- 
cesses will continue to manage aggregate 
wage outcomes. 

The savings equation in the economy 
has also been fundamentally improved. 

Australia still calls upon overseas 
Savings in a major way to fund its current 
account deficit, but it is a call which in no 
way reflects the borrowing needs of the 
public sector. Indeed, the whole public 
sector, including all levels of government 
and government business enterprises, is 
currently in surplus and it is the intention 
of this Government that it stays that 
way. 

We have restructured retirement 
income policy, switching it to encourage 
self-provision. As well, the workforce will 
be taking a growing proportion of its wage 
income in the form of occupational 
superannuation in coming years. We 
expect this to lead to a fundamental 
change to private savings behaviour as 
individuals make growing provision for 
their retirement. 

Meanwhile, the Government is com- 
mitted to continuing micro-economic 
reform which will further improve the 
supply responsiveness of the economy. As 
well as measures to further reduce trade 
protection, processes are under way 
which will restructure telecommuni- 
cations, aviation, land transport, the 
waterfront and international shipping, 
making them more competitive and 
responsive to the needs of the market. 
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Reviews are also under way covering 
energy generation and distribution, rail 
transport and marketing arrangements 
for primary products. 

But while we have the appropriate 
policy structure in place, Australia still 
has some distance to go. The current 
account remains uncomfortably high and 
inflation needs to be further reduced. Fol- 
lowing on the excessive rates of growth in 
spending that were associated with the 
recent increase in investment, we are now 
making the transition to lower spending 
and lower inflation. 

This transition cannot help but 
involve much slower growth in spending 
for a time, as well as lower rates of growth 
of production and employment. Unem- 
ployment may well edge upwards for a 
time in contrast with the very rapid 
growth in employment over recent years. 

But production will be stronger than 
spending as the economy switches pro- 
duction from domestic to export — a 
trend now well established in the latest 
Statistics. In the six months to March 
1990, Gross National Expenditure, or 
total spending, grew at an annual rate of 
only 0.5 per cent while GDP, or total pro- 
duction, grew at an annual rate of 2.2 per 
cent over this period. The difference lay 
in net exports, as imports fell at an annual 
rate of 2.6 per cent, while exports grew by 
6.5 per cent. 

This represents a pattern that Aus- 
tralia needs to maintain for some years if 
we are to cut back our current account 
deficit to more manageable proportions 
and stabilise our debt. In the meantime, 
and notwithstanding the cyclical influ- 
ences of a slower economy, we will have 
to aim to keep the public sector in surplus, 
while keeping monetary policy 
sufficiently tight so as to avoid an 
unwanted rebound in spending. 

Nevertheless, we are facing a current 
account this financial year which will be 
over five per cent of GDP. That is cer- 
tainly too high for comfort, but the signals 
are there to show that it is already 
trending down and will go lower. The 
quarterly rate of inflation has declined for 
three quarters in a row and it too will 
decline further as demand pressures dis- 
appear. We are looking to reduce inflation 
to six per cent by the middle of 1991 and 
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for further reduction as inflation expec- 
tations subside. 

Our export base is broadening, but 
Australia will always have to make adjust- 
ments when there are large swings in 
commodity prices. The floating exchange 
rate is an obvious adjustment mechanism, 
but as we have found in the past, often 
additional changes are required. 

In short, we are, as we have always 
been, optimistic about our prospects. The 
difference now is that our optimism is 
grounded on a hard bedrock of economic 
reality and a commitment to make the 
adjustments necessary to secure our 
future. 

Of course, a country’s internal agenda 
must necessarily be closely interwoven 
with its external policies. While we are 
confident that we have the domestic 
economic policies in place to trade our 
way out of the difficulty, there is a need to 
simultaneously ensure a favourable exter- 
nal economic environment. 


Endgame 


Australia shares with Japan the objective 
of maintaining, and indeed, strengthen- 
ing, the relatively open international 
economic, order which has operated since 
the war — an order which has been cru- 
cial for the rapid growth of Japan and 
other North-East Asian economies. But 
that order has been weakened over the 
years by restrictions in areas such as 
agriculture and textiles, and — more 
recently — by a proliferation of so-called 
voluntary export restraints and other pro- 
tective measures. 

The Uruguay Round is entering its 
endgame. The importance of the Round 
is hard to exaggerate — its results will 
determine the global trading environ- 
ment into the next century. But if the 
stakes are high, so are the obstacles to suc- 
cess. A satisfactory result has to include 
progress across the full range of issues 
being addressed in the Round. 

Failing that, interests of particular 
groups of countries will be neglected, the 
underlying web of accommodation of 
interests will be ruptured, and the Round 
will stumble. And to achieve a satisfactory 
result, participants need to show a sense 
of urgency now — not in six months’ time 
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— and the firm political will to make the 
necessary adjustments. 

The recent Puerto Vallarta informal 
meeting of trade ministers and last week’s 
OECD ministerial conference, under- 
lined that agriculture is the key to a suc- 
cessful outcome. I would like to state 
unambiguously that Japan’s wide and 
vital interests in the success of the Round 
and in the reinforcement of the GATT’s 
multilateral disciplines, give it very solid 
reasons for adopting a more liberal 
approach than we have seen so far to the 
agricultural negotiations. 

Some degree of flexibility — a will- 
ingness to give as well as take — will be 
required from every important player in 
these negotiations if real progress is to be 
achieved. For Japan, that means recognis- 
ing that “food security” should not, in this 
day and age, and bearing in mind the 
interests of consumers (whose voices are 
being increasingly clearly heard on this 
issue), be the only consideration that 
counts. 

Japan’s position not only as a key 
negotiating country, but a key participant 
in the Houston Summit next month, pro- 
vides it with an important opportunity to 
ensure that momentum is maintained in 
Uruguay Round negotiations. 

If the Uruguay Round is the most 
urgent challenge in Australia’s trade pol- 
icy agenda, we have also sought to 
advance our national interest in greater 
cooperation with regional economies in 
the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) process. Australia’s commitment 
to APEC, like our intense involvement in 
the Uruguay Round, reflects a commit- 
ment to freer and fairer trade and to 
Strengthening the multilateral trade 
framework. 

We do want to reduce barriers to trade; 
to challenge the false appeal of protec- 
tionism; and to slow down resort to unilat- 
eral and bilateral solutions to multilateral 
trade problems. We see APEC asa vehicle 
for this, and also as a way of maximising 
economic cooperation in areas of mutual 
interest to us all, eg, data collection, trans- 
port and communications infrastructure 
development, energy and the like. 

Australia has been encouraged by the 
framework established at the Canberra 
ministerial level meeting last November, 


but also by the progress achieved at the 
two officials’ meetings held since to give 
that framework practical and mutually 
beneficial effect. We look to Japan, as a 
strong supporter of APEC, to help us 
maintain the momentum of regional 
economic cooperation at the ministerial- 
level meeting in Singapore at the end of 
July. 

Our domestic reforms, and the kinds 
of reforms we are trying to achieve 
multilaterally, will make Australia a more 
dynamic, competitive trading nation, 
more able to participate in, and contrib- 
ute to, the extraordinary economic trans- 
formation of the Asia Pacific region. That 
will bring advantages to both sides. 
Countries such as Japan will have 
increased investment opportunities in a 
liberalised Australian economy. 

Add that to the advantages Australia 
already has for investment from Japan, 
and the case becomes overwhelming: 


e stable government; 
e an attractive lifestyle; 
e low food and housing costs; 


e low industrial land and infrastructure 
costs; 


e low cost natural resources; 
e low levels of industrial disputation; 
e the same time zone; and 


e fifty thousand Australians now learning 
Japanese, more per head of population 
than any other country. 


Australia does have assets to bring to 
its role as Japan’s Pacific partner. As I 
have mentioned, we already have large 
economic weight in our region, and have 
a firm commitment to do everything 
necessary to become a more outwardly 
oriented, dynamic participant in the 
regional economy. 

We have inherited attributes of history 
and geography which — while they 
might once have been such as to make us 
a culturally isolated misfit — can now be 
turned to advantage. Australia threatens 
no-one, and we can deal with all regional 
countries unencumbered by centuries of 
competition and conflict. 

We are uniquely placed to be a good 
neighbour; to work for strategic and pol- 
itical stability; and to seek to foster greater 
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economic cooperation among the 
countries of the region. 

It has been the outstanding character- 
istic of the present Australian Govern- 
ment that it has not accepted these assets 
passively. We have sought rather to build 
on them in a very practical way, with a 
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mass of new policy, new initiatives and 
new levels of implementation effort. 

In so doing, we have, I believe, 
increased both our general standing in 
the region, and the basis for our Pacific 
partnership with Japan. a 
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The air services agreement between Australia and Korea will facilitate growing commercial and tourism business. 


Growing ties between 
Australia and Korea 


pi aiamaa 
Opening address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, to the two-day Australia — 
Republic of Korea Ministerial Trade talks in Seoul on 

June 11. 


Your Excellency, Minister Park, thank 
you for your warm welcome and con- 
structive and stimulating opening 
remarks. 

It is a privilege to co-chair this meet- 
ing with Minister Park, whom I last met 


in Canberra in November 1989 when he 
presided over another important mile- 
stone in our bilateral relationship, the 
Australia-Korea Forum. 

The establishment of the forum 
reflected the recognition that the new 
challenge for Australia and Korea is the 
development of a more broadly-based 
relationship attuned to the 1990s. The 
forum was designed to assist this process 
by stimulating creative and forward- 
looking debate and ideas as to how the 
relationship can be expanded. 

I am pleased to announce that the 
proceedings of the first meeting have now 
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been published. There are, of course, 
close linkages and parallels between the 
forum and what we will be seeking to 
achieve over the next day or so, and I 
know I can rely on Minister Park, and the 
Korean delegation, to take the same kind 
of forward-looking and constructive 
approach. 

November 1989 was important for 
more than the Forum alone in giving 
prominence to our relationship. In that 
same month, also in Canberra, was an his- 
toric meeting of ministers which 
launched the process of Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC), an exer- 
cise which offers considerable potential to 
enhance Korea and Australia’s shared 
aspiration of more closely integrating 
with the dynamic Asia Pacific region. 


Keen to consult 
and cooperate 


The birth — or at least conception — of 
APEC with our Prime Minister’s speech 
in Seoul in January 1989, gives it a par- 
ticular significance in our bilateral 
relationship. We welcomed the strong 
support of Korea in making the Canberra 
ministerial meeting a success and we are 
keen to consult and cooperate with Korea 
in the lead-up to the next ministerial 
meeting in Singapore and importantly in 
the subsequent development of APEC 
leading up to the third meeting in Seoul 
in 1991. 

Clearly, the Seoul meeting will be 
crucial in consolidating the benefits and 
substance of APEC, and it is very import- 
ant indeed that Australia and Korea work 
together closely to ensure its success. 

This brings me to the general point I 
wanted to make, that since the last Minis- 
terial Trade Talks (MTT) held in 
Canberra in August 1988, an enormous 
amount has been achieved in the bilateral 
trading relationship between our two 
countries. Indeed, I doubt that there has 
ever been a similar period in the history of 
the relationship to match he number of 
key initiatives taken to expand and 
deepen our commercial ties. 

The list is comprehensive and reflects 
the growing importance of the relation- 
ship to each other as we start another dec- 
ade and move into the 2lst century. In 


addition to APEC and the forum, these 
initiatives include: 


e the memorandum of understanding on 
science and technology which was 
signed in Canberra in November 1988 
and which provides a framework to 
facilitate the exchange of technologies 
and promote scientific and technical 
cooperation in a range of areas; 


the finalisation of the air services agree- 
ment between Australia and Korea 
which will facilitate the growing com- 
mercial and tourism business between 
our two countries; 


the Australia-ROK understanding on 
beef which was signed last month in 
Canberra by my ministerial colleagues 
and Ambassador Lee and which rep- 
resents the first important step in 
Korea’s liberalisation of access to the 
beef import market; 


the Australian Trade Commission- 
Korea Trade Promotion Corporation 
memorandum of understanding which 
was signed in Seoul in October 1988 
and which promotes mutual cooper- 
ation on trade and two-way investment 
between our respective countries; 


the forthcoming appointment of a 
senior Australian Government official 
to the Australian Embassy in Seoul in 
order to identify opportunities and 
facilitate two- way investment joint ven- 
tures and other forms of joint collabor- 
ation across a range of industries, 
including processed foodstuffs, 
aerospace, biotechnologies, and 
advanced manufactures; 


e the appointment of another senior Aus- 
tralian Government official to the Aus- 
tralian Embassy in Seoul to, in 
particular, promote Australia’s image in 
the ROK, and complement the work of 
the Embassy in Seoul in building aware- 
ness about business opportunities in 
Australia; and 

e moves to establish a Korea Studies 
Centre attached to an Australian uni- 
versity, to promote research study and 
the teaching in Australia about the 
Korean economy, language, culture 
and other facets of Korea. 


Although these achievements are sig- 
nificant, there is considerable scope for 
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further diversification in the bilateral 
relationship and I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to review at a high level of our 
relationship, and to discuss ways in which 
trade and economic cooperation between 
Australia and the ROK can be further 
increased. 

In addition, our meeting allows us to 
consider problems which inevitably arise 
in such a dynamic relationship and to dis- 
cuss on regional and multilateral trade 
matters of mutual interest. 

We will be discussing these matters 
against the background of a general 
favourable world economic and trading 
outlook. The international economy is in 
its eighth year of consecutive growth fol- 
lowing the recession of the early 1980s 
and despite some recent easing (due 
mainly to the US rather than the Asia 
Pacific region or west Europe) is expected 
to remain comparatively robust, record- 
ing around three per cent in 1990 and 
1991. The volume of world trade is 
expected to reflect a similar easing, but 
remains strong at around 6.5 and seven 
per cent in 1990 and 1991. 

Despite the overall good intentional 
outlook, there are risks to continued 
growth, arising primarily from inflation- 
ary pressures and the threat of protection- 
ist measures. 

Given the continuing pressures of 
increased protectionism, the single most 
important event this year for both 
countries in the conduct of our trade and 
industry policies will be the successful 
conclusion of the Uruguay Round. This 
was a key message in the communique of 
the recent OECD Ministerial Council 
meeting. The communique also noted 
that a failure of the Uruguay Round 
would have a range of negative conse- 
quences for the trading system the global 
economy and international economic 
cooperation. 

The outcomes in all negotiating areas 
will be crucial in determining the trade 
environment into the next decade. The 
moves towards more market-oriented 
economies in eastern Europe make it all 
the more important that the Uruguay 
Round should be a comprehensive 
SUCCESS. 

We have before us an unprecedented 
opportunity to work towards a more fully 
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market-oriented global trading system. I 
fully expect that Korea, a country with 
one of the highest trade dependency 
ratios in the world, will share this objec- 
tive and the sense of urgency and commit- 
ment that will be necessary to achieve a 
comprehensive outcome. 

There is no doubt that a settlement on 
agriculture will be critical to achieving a 
settlement across the board in the 
Uruguay Round of Trade Negotiations. 

This assessment was underlined at the 
Uruguay Round’s Mid-Term Review and 
the recent Puerto Vallarta informal meet- 
ing of trade ministers. 

Specifically, a settlement on 
agriculture will be crucial in ensuring the 
political will and support of a number of 
key GATT members to reaching satisfac- 
tory settlements across the full range of 
subjects being addressed in the Round, 
including services, textiles, intellectual 
property rights and safeguard 
arrangements. 

We have been concerned that nego- 
tiations in key areas were lagging and it 
was therefore encouraging that ministers 
at the recent Puerto Vallarta meeting 
agreed to have a set of ‘conditional agree- 
ments’ in place by July 1990 in order to 
ensure that the necessary negotiations are 
concluded by December this year. It is 
essential that we meet this deadline and I 
hope that the ROK will work to meet this 
timetable. This meeting provides an 
excellent opportunity to further our 


respective interests in the Uruguay 
Round. 


Non-discriminatory 


Australia as a middle ranking trading 
nation is keen to see multilateral solutions 
to trade problems, rather than special 
bilateral deals between major trading 
nations. We are cognisant of the pressures 
being placed on Korea in this area and 
would seek Korea’s assurance that any lib- 
eralisation measures are implemented in 
a non-discriminatory manner. 

In this context, we welcome the 
undertakings given to Australia in regard 
to our recent beef understanding with 
Korea that all trade will be on a strictly 
commercial basis, both in terms of partici- 
pants and products imported. We also 
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want to have the chance to compete on an 
open basis as a reliable and competitive 
supplier of mineral and energy-based 
resources. 

In this context, we hope that the ROK 
will not allow supply diversification poli- 
cies and political relations with other 
countries to artificially reduce Australia’s 
share of these commodity markets. 

We recognise that the Korean econ- 
omy is going through a transition from 
double digit growth levels in recent years 
which are obviously difficult to sustain to 
more modest growth (6.7 per cent) in 
1989 with a slight increase expected for 
1990. 

While we recognise that Korea is 
facing similar challenges to Australia in 
terms of striving to maintain international 
competitiveness (by controlling wages 
and inflation, industrial restructuring and 
expanding technologies) we do not see 
the prospect of a ‘crisis’ as reported in the 
international press. 

We see the Korean economy to be 
sound and medium-term prospects good. 
We would encourage the Korean Govern- 
ment not to allow the recent slow-down in 
economic growth to weaken Korea’s com- 
mitment to the Uruguay Round or to 
delay the process of domestic economic 
restructuring and trade liberalisation. 

To do otherwise would be counter- 
productive to achieving your goal of 
being more internationally competitive. 

In this latter context, we have wel- 
comed Korea’s market liberalisation pro- 
gram, particularly your undertakings 
under the GATT Balance of Payment 
Committee to liberalise a comprehensive 
range of agricultural items by July 1997. 
In addition to beef, there is a range of 
products of interest to Australia on the list 
— dairy products, honey, fruit and veg- 
etables, to name a few. We would like to 
use this meeting to explain Australia’s 
interests in the program. 

At the broader level, we recognise that 
Korea is shifting from being an advanced 
developing country to a fully-fledged 
industrialised country and that your trade 
and economic regime reflects this state of 
transition. We welcome Korea’s active 
participation in the OECD/DAES 
(Dynamic Asian Economies) Group and 
your expressed interest in OECD mem- 
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bership in the medium-term as positive 
signs. Australia regards membership by 
the mid-1990s as a realistic prospect, 
given Korea’s economic performance and 
the trend towards opening its economy. 

We recognise, however, that time will 
be needed to the extent that further dom- 
estic policy commitments are necessary 
for Korea to meet the obligations of mem- 
bership. Australia would be willing to 
further cooperate and assist Korea in the 
path to membership. 

Australia is also very committed to 
restructuring its economy and trade base 
in responding to the needs of the dom- 
estic and international markets and tech- 
nological changes in the 1990s and 
beyond. The Government has followed 
closely a program of structural reforms 
through the early 1980s when it first 
came into office. 

These reforms are designed to not 
only reduce our levels of protection (such 
as that applying to textiles, clothing and 
footwear and motor vehicles from which 
Korean businesses have benefited) but 
also to ensure that the services and gen- 
eral infrastructure which will underpin 
our industries in the future are efficient, 
competitive and embody state-of-the-art 
technologies. 


Structural adjustment 


As a result, the telecommunications, 
broadcasting, aviation and other transport 
sectors are all under review. Similarly, in 
the areas of education and health care ser- 
vices, which are predominantly 
government-owned and operated activi- 
ties, steps are being taken to examine 
what are the impediments to the export of 
these services. 

The importance of Korea to 
Australia’s structural adjustment agenda 
has been well documented in a recent 
report commissioned by the Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr Hawke. The report, by one of 
Australia’s leading economists and gov- 
ernment advisers, Professor Ross 
Garnaut, emphasises the complementary 
nature of our two economies identifying 
Korea as one of Australia’s future key 
commercial opportunities. 

He confirms what we had already 
thought, that over and above markets for 
traditional raw materials which will 


remain the basis of our trade with Korea, 
good markets exist for tourism, education 
services, processed foodstuffs and other 
agricultural products, automotive 
components, building materials and 
equipment and information industries. 

These products will, over time, 
become increasingly important in our 
trade. There are also prospects in invest- 
ment and technological cooperation. 

Two-way trade between Australia and 
the Republic of Korea in 1989, amounted 
to $3.8 billion. This figure represents 
more than a doubling of the level of two- 
way trade in 1985, which was $1.8 billion 
and therefore indicates that we should 
more than meet the target for two-way 
trade to reach $4 billion in 1991, which 
was set by our respective ministers at the 
MTT in 1986. This is a great 
achievement. 

Australia’s exports to Korea were 
valued at $2.4 billion in 1989, making 
Korea now our third-largest export mar- 
ket while our imports from Korea were 
$1.4 billion. The basis of our export trade 
is, and will continue to remain, steel mak- 
ing and energy-based raw materials min- 
erals and agricultural products, and as I 
mentioned earlier, we want to ensure that 
we are accorded access to your market for 
all these products on the basis of strictly 
commercial and non-discriminatory 
terms. 

At the same time as seeking to protect 
the basis of our exports to your market, we 
are taking several initiatives to expand our 
exports of manufactures and services into 
Korea in line with the restructuring of 
our two economies. 

At the same time as we have been 
exploring increased opportunities in your 
market, Korea has been actively expand- 
ing its trade into Australia. 

Australian imports from the ROK 
rose an average 27 per cent each year 
from 1985 to 1989, compared with 11 per 
cent growth for imports from the world, 
i.e. well over double the rate of growth of 
total imports into Australia. 

At the time of our last MTT, we had 
two major bilateral issues of concern on 
the agenda: beef and aviation. I am 
pleased that the air service link is now off 
the agenda and that the first major step 
has been taken on beef to liberalise the 
market by July 1997. 
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With these issues now to one side for 
the present, we would like to approach 
the talks with a new trade agenda in mind, 
reflecting the broadening of the relation- 
ship and covering processed foodstuffs 
services, joint collaborative activities and 
investments across a range of scientific 
and industrial areas and developments in 
the regional and multilateral area. 

We don’t seek to resolve all these 
issues, but hope the talks can define our 
respective interests and provide the 
framework and process through which 
they can be pursued. 

I can assure you that both the Aus- 
tralian Government and the business and 
scientific communities are very keen to 
expand and develop ties with Korea and 
considerable effort is being applied to that 
task. 


Multiple entry visas 


An important dimension to the expansion 
of these ties will be the facilitation of the 
flow of business people between our two 
countries. In that regard, I have already 
raised with Foreign Minister Choi, 
Australia’s desire to have reciprocal 
arrangements for the issue of multiple 
entry visas to Korea. 

I am pleased to note that a high level 
delegation from the Korea Business 
Council will meet with Australian 
counterparts in Seoul from September 19 
to 21, to further the close business ties. 

In addition, our Ambassador to Korea 
has instituted a regular meeting of the 
business people in Seoul. 

These are important meetings, but I 
think that we should be doing more than 
this with our respective business 
comunities and in that context would 
urge you to support efforts to further pub- 
licise the opportunities in the commercial 
relationship among the business com- 
munity in Korea. Also, as I mentioned 
earlier, the second and final meeting of 
the Australia-Korea Forum is expected to 
be held later this year. We are also keen to 
welcome a Korean science and tech- 
nology delegation to Australia in 1990. 

Minister Park, I would like to thank 
you for hosting the 17th round of trade 
talks between our two countries and 
would like to wish our officials a success- 
ful meeting in their closer examination of 
the issues which you and I have outlined. W 
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Big opportunities ahead 
for Australia and Korea 





Address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the Federation of Korean 
Industries, in Seoul on June 11 
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In two weeks’ time will fall the 40th anni- 
versary of the beginning of the Korean 
war, that terrible conflict which brought 
such suffering to the Korean people. 
When we mark this anniversary, we shall 
recall the tragedy of a nation still divided 
after 40 years. But we shall also have 
occasion to reflect upon the remarkable 
achievements of the Republic of Korea 
during that period. 

At the same time, we shall be able to 
reflect on the growth in Australia’s 
relationship with Korea and where it is 
heading. Our relationship had its genesis 
in strategic interests — in the contri- 
bution we made under the banner of the 
UN to the effort 40 years ago to stem 
aggression and bring about an end to 
hostilities. In more recent years — cer- 
tainly since the 1970s — it is the remark- 
able expansion in trade and economic 
activities which has formed the basis of 
our ties with Korea, now our third largest 
export market and Australia now Korea’s 
ninth. 

Today, I would like to talk about the 
commercial and economic links between 
our two countries and Australia’s expec- 
tations about the direction of our relation- 
ship in the future. And I would like to do 
so against the background of what is hap- 
pening in the Australian economy and 
our comprehensive plans to reshape the 
character of Australian industry as we 
move to take up the opportunities and 
challenges of the 21st century. 

In March this year — about the same 
time as your Government’s Cabinet 
reshuffle — the Hawke Labor Govern- 
ment was returned to office, winning its 
fourth election in a row. The 
Government’s main election platform 
stressed the need for Australia to reorient 
its economy to be more open and inter- 
nationally competitive. This has been a 
priority objective of the Government 
since we first took office in March 1983. 
Modernising and restructuring the whole 
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economy involves a huge commitment by 
government, and Australians generally 
over a long period, and our unpre- 
cedented fourth term will represent a very 
great vote of confidence by the electorate 
in the way the Government has been 
going about the task, notwithstanding the 
pain that has undoubtedly been involved 
along the way. 

Results of this long-term plan to 
restructure the economy are already evi- 
dent. In terms of the labour market, real 
unit labour costs have fallen by a remark- 
able 15 per cent since 1983. Substantial 
progress has also been made toward 
improving industrial relations and work 
practices. The Australian trade union 
scene is unrecognisable from that which 
drew so much adverse international com- 
ment in decades past. 

There has simultaneously been a 
huge effort of fiscal discipline. The 
national government budget has been 
moved from a deficit of nearly $10 billion 
in 1983-84 — equivalent to 4.2 per cent of 
GDP — to a surplus of nearly $10 billion 
— representing now 2.5 per cent of gross 
domestic product (GDP) — in prospect 
this year. This substantial reduction in 
the borrowing needs of the public sector 
has been crucial in freeing up more funds 
for overdue new private investment. 

The share of profits in national 
income is at an historic high. This, com- 
bined with declining real unit labour 
costs, the deregulation of key sectors in 
the economy and growing confidence 
that Australia can compete with the 
world’s best, has produced a big increase 
in business investment. Over the past six 
years, real private business investment has 
grown by 65 per cent. 

We have also taken steps to ensure that 
the domestic foundations are laid for a 
continuation of high levels of investment 
in the future. We have reshaped retire- 
ment incomes policy, with major changes 
to occupational superannuation, which 
should lead to a fundamental improve- 
ment to the savings equation in the 
economy. 

In terms of reducing industry protec- 
tion and regulation, enormous achieve- 
ments have also occurred. A number of 
these have impacted positively on Korea’s 
access to the Australian market, and will 


open up increasing opportunities in the 

future. The main features are as follows: 

e there are now no quantitative restric- 
tions on imports into Australia (other 
than in relation to textiles, clothing and 
footwear — and by 1995 these quotas 
will also be gone); 


average protection to industry will be 
down to eight per cent by 1992, around 
half the level operating in the early 
1980s; 


protection and assistance to our agricul- 
tural and resource based industries is 
negligible; and 


e apart from some foreign ownership 
restrictions in media and banking, the 
services sector is relatively free from 
assistance. In particular there has been 
progressive liberalisation of the tele- 
communications and air transport sec- 
tors, both of which are vital to 
positioning Australia in the future, 
while financial markets are 
deregulated, and exchange controls 
have been abolished. A major program 
of further micro-economic reform in 
the transport and communications sec- 
tors is now well under way. 


One response to these and related 
measures has been the development in 
Australia of a sophisticated financial and 
Securities sector with a strong regional 
focus, while health care, banking, edu- 
cation, accounting and insurance are all 
being targeted to expand further as 
regional demand grows. 

It is the case that, despite all these 
measures, Australia’s current account 
deficit (and the foreign debt that goes 
with it) is still high, and that inflation 
needs to be further reduced. 

But we are making the necessary tran- 
sition to an economic environment of 
lower spending, lower inflation and a 
shift in production from domestic to 
export. In the six months to March 1990 
production (GDP) grew at an annual rate 
of 2.2 per cent, while spending (GNE) 
grew at an annual rate of only 0.5 per 
cent. The difference lay in net exports, 
with imports falling and exports growing 
significantly. At the same time, the quar- 
terly rate of inflation has been declining 
(now for three quarters in a row), and the 
aim is to reduce the annual rate to six per 
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cent by the middle of 1991. The trends we 
have been waiting for are now well estab- 
lished, and we can confidently expect 
them to continue. 

The Government’s long-term reform 
program will make Australia a more 
dynamic, competitive trading nation, 
more able to participate in and contribute 
to the extraordinary economic transform- 
ation of the Asia Pacific region. Australia 
will be able to integrate more readily into 
the region as a supplier, not only of raw 
materials, but also of a broad range of 
other goods and services. Australia will be 
increasingly a more open import market 
and a more attractive investment desti- 
nation. Korea, already one of our main 
trading partners, will have increased 
opportunities in a liberalised Australian 
economy. 

The significance of Korea to 
Australia’s future has been strongly 
argued in a recent report commissioned 
by the Prime Minister of Australia and 
prepared by one of our leading economic 
advisers, Professor Ross Garnaut, entitled 
Australia and North East Asian Ascend- 
ancy. I am pleased that an executive sum- 
mary of the report, in Korean, is available 
for you here today. 

The report identifies Korea as one of 
Australia’s key future partners, and 
describes the foundations on which that 
partnership can be built. 

In the first place, the point is made 
that trade between our two countries is 
already dramatically expanding. Two- 
way trade has been increasing rapidly, to 
$3.8 billion in 1989. Korea is now — as I 
have already indicated — Australia’s 
third-largest export market, with steel- 
making and energy based raw materials, 
minerals and agricultural products the 
basis of this trade. Korea is also actively 
expanding trade with Australia. Over the 
past five years, imports from Korea aver- 
aged 27 per cent growth each year, double 
the rate of imports from the world as a 
whole. 

Moreover, the growing economic 
links between the two countries are based 
on strong complementarities. Australia in 
recent years has provided many of the 
inputs which have fuelled Korea’s 
remarkable economic growth and spec- 
tacular export performance, and this 
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growth has contributed to the rapid 
increase in living standards in Korea. 

At the moment, this trade and com- 
mercial relationship is relatively narrowly 
based. We export mainly raw materials, 
and import mainly finished goods from 
Korea. Korean business does not perceive 
Australia as much more than a raw 
material supplier, and Australia business 
does not know a great deal about Korea. 
This narrowness reflects the relative new- 
ness of the relationship. 

But the Garnaut Report makes clear 
that, as our two economies restructure, 
the complementarities are increasing. 
Australia is well placed not only to con- 
tinue to supply the vital ingredients of 
industrial activity — coal and iron ore for 
example — but also to supply a wide 
range of services and manufactures for 
which the Korean market is rapidly 
expanding. In particular, good markets 
exist for tourism, education services, pro- 
cessed foodstuffs and other agricultural 
products, automotive components, build- 
ing materials and equipment, and 
information-based services. 

As both our economies restructure — 
and Korea is of course going through 
some of the same pain as Australia in this 
respect — this complementarity will not 
diminish, but rather strengthen and open 
up new areas of commonality. For 
example, Australia has an advanced capa- 
bility in a range of high-technology areas, 
such as biotechnology, aerospace, com- 
puter software and advanced materials. 
Prospects for commercialisation of inno- 
vations in these areas fit in well with the 
acknowledged need of Korean industry to 
incorporate advanced technologies and to 
diversify their source of supply. An 
important catalyst for these wider 
exchanges will be greater two-way invest- 
ment flows between our two business 
communities. (I have to say, in this 
respect that at this stage, there is still a 
relatively conspicious absence of Korean 
investment in Australia, taking into 
account the magnitude of our two-way 
trade; and this is something we would 
very much like to see corrected.) 

Another potentially fruitful area of 
cooperation has been opened up by the 
momentous changes going on in the 
socialist world. Australia has followed 
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with great interest Korea’s response to 
these events, and the striking diplomatic 
successes that have been achieved in 
recent days. Korean business circles are 
now actively pursuing commercial oppor- 
tunities in eastern Europe, the Soviet 
Union and China. Australia, too is 
actively investigating such opportunities. 
As an example, we will be mounting a 
trade fair in Vladivostok next month — 
only the second country to do so after 
Japan. The Soviet far east, of which 
Vladivostok is the natural gateway, is an 
area of interest also to Korean business. 
Firms from Australia and Korea would do 
well to look at such new opportunities, 
perhaps as partners in joint ventures to 
pool our respective skills and capabilities. 

Our two governments, over the last 
two years or so, have put in place a num- 
ber of new arrangements to exploit the 
new opportunities emerging as a result of 
growing complementarities between our 
two economies. The list is impressive. 


Take, for example: 


e the Austrade-KOTRA (Korea Trade 
Promotion Corporation) Memorandum 
of Understanding signed in Seoul in 
October 1988 and designed to facilitate 
two-way investment and collaboration 
in third countries markets; 


e the Memorandum of Understanding on 
Science and Technology signed in 
Canberra in November 1988 and 
designed to facilitate joint research in a 
range of high technology areas such as 
aerospace and biotechnology; 


e the initiation of an Air Services Agree- 
ment between Australia and Korea, 
which will facilitate growing commerce 
and people-to-people contact; and 


e the Australia-ROK understanding on 
beef, representing the first important 
step in Korea’s liberalisation of access to 
its beef import market. 


Australia, for its part, is also working 
hard to correct the narrow perception of 
Koreans about us and create the human 
basis for a broader relationship between 
us. In the education field, for example, 
Australia is now the third most important 
destination for Korean students and an 
Australian education centre will be estab- 
lished in Seoul at the end of July to 


inform Koreans about the prospects for 
study in Australia. The Australian Gov- 
ernment is to fund a major Korean studies 
centre in one of Australia’s higher edu- 
cation institutions to build a stronger pro- 
file in Korean studies and language. 

While all the new elements, actual 
and potential, I have identified in 
Australia-Korea economic relations, do 
make an impressive list, they won't 
amount to much if we don’t pursue our 
shared interests for liberal trading 
arrangements and the abatement of pro- 
tection in regional and multilateral 
forums. 

It is therefore pleasing to see that both 
our two countries have established a dia- 
logue on regional trade and economic 
issues through, in particular, the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) 
process which was conceive during Prime 
Minister Hawke’s during his visit to Seoul 
less than 18 months ago, in January 1989. 
Australia welcomed the strong support 
from Korea in making the initial minis- 
terial meeting in Canberra a success and 
looks forward to Korea’s strong continu- 
ing support. The Foreign Minister, Mr 
Choi, and I agreed this morning that we 
will continue to consult and cooperate 
closely in the lead-up to the next minis- 
terial meeting in Singapore and, import- 
antly, in the subsequent development of 
APEC leading to the third ministerial 
meeting in Seoul in 1990. 

The single most important event this 
year for both our countries in the conduct 
of our trade and industry policies will be 
the successful conclusion of the Uruguay 
Round. The outcome will be crucial in 
determining the trading environment 
into the next century. The moves towards 
more market-oriented economies in east- 
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ern Europe make it all the more import- 
ant that the Uruguay Round should be a 
comprehensive success in all negotiating 
areas. The timetable is tight, and it is clear 
that if we are to see a successful outcome, 
it will be necessary to make progress on 
overcoming the distortions, in particular, 
in world agricultural trade. This con- 
clusion was drawn at the recent OECD 
ministerial meeting in Paris which I 
attended last week. 

For all the excitement at present 
being generated by events in eastern Eur- 
ope, and the perceived new economic 
opportunities in eastern Europe, the Asia 
Pacific region is the most dynamic in the 
world and will remain so for a long time to 
come. The Pacific era, of which so many 
have spoken, and whose time is still just 
beginning, will be an era characterised 
not only by increasing trade, but by devel- 
opment of broader links, greater contact 
between the people of the Asia Pacific 
region and more intensive consultation 
on wider, shared interests. 

That process has already begun 
between Australia and Korea. In conclud- 
ing such initiatives as the air services 
agreement and the science and tech- 
nology arrangement, the governments of 
our two countries have provided a solid 
framework in which a wide-ranging and 
vital relationship can develop. We now 
look to you — business representatives 
and opinion-formers — to take advantage 
of our efforts, to identify opportunities for 
further exchanges, and to provide our 
relationship with the living substance — 
the personal relationships built by com- 
merce, tourism, education and culture — 
without which government agreements 
will nearly always be just hollow good 
intentions. a 
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The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett, in Jakarta with the Indonesian Minister for Trade, Dr Arifin 


Siregar (left) and the Australian Ambassador to Indonesia, Mr Philip Flood (right). 


Australia-Indonesia 
trade development 





Summary of the Trade and Commercial Development 
Program for Australia in Indonesia, launched by the 
Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett at the 
Australia-Indonesia Business Conference in Bali on June 4 
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Indonesia is making significant progress 
towards realising its enormous economic 
potential and appears set to emerge as a 
major regional economy in the longer 
term. The changes under way in the 
Indonesian economy seem likely to trans- 
form rapidly commercial linkages 
between Australia and Indonesia. 

This program has been designed with 
two objectives in mind — to inform the 
business community of some of the main 
areas of trade and commercial oppor- 
tunity that are emerging in Indonesia, 
and to suggest measures for the Govern- 
ment to take to enhance Australia’s trade 
and commercial relations with Indonesia. 
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The time is right for Australia to 
adopt a more energetic approach to its 
bilateral trade and commercial relation- 
ship with Indonesia. 

Having regained the momentum that 
was lost in the early and mid-1980s, 
Indonesia’s economy is approaching the 
threshold of rapid modernisation and 
development. Economic growth is run- 
ning ahead of the five per cent per annum 
target for the current five-year plan 
(Repelita V, April 1989 to March 1994). 

In view of the marked improvement 
in the prospects for two-way trade and 
investment between Australia and Indo- 
nesia, new measures are needed to 
enhance the ability of Australian busi- 
nesses to realise commercial opportun- 
ities in Indonesia. 

An export-led recovery in the non-oil 
sector, steadily gathering momentum 
over the past four years, has positioned 
Indonesia for a return to the brisk growth 
rates not experienced on a sustained basis 
since the 1970s. 


The country’s potential for export- 
oriented manufacturing and processing 
of agricultural and resource-based prod- 
ucts is firmly on the road to realisation, 
representing a significant turnaround 
from the early and mid-1980s when, over 
a five-year period, falling oil and com- 
modity prices eliminated more than half 
of the economy’s export earning capacity. 
Real gross domestic product (GDP) 
growth slowed to average less than three 
per cent per annum over the 1982 to 1985 
period and foreign debt grew rapidly. 

By contrast, real GDP growth aver- 
aged more than five per cent per annum 
over the years 1986 to 1988 and in 1989 
exceeded seven per cent. Non-oil/ 
liquefied natural gas exports have more 
than doubled in US$ terms between 
financial year 1985-86 and financial year 
1989-90. Economic recovery has been 
accompanied by the stabilisation of the 
debt service ratio. It fell in financial year 
1989-90 from around 37 per cent in 
financial year 1988-89 to around 32 per 
cent. However, some bunching of repay- 
ments on external debt in the next two 
years will put upward pressure on the debt 
service ratio, which, however, should fall 
in subsequent years. 

The key to the revival in Indonesia’s 
export performance has been the struc- 
tural adjustment program undertaken by 
the Indonesian Government, allowing 
the economy to tap into the continued 
buoyancy of the world economy. 

Two major devaluations of the rupiah 
in 1983 and 1986 — translated by relative 
domestic price stability into substantial 
depreciations in real terms — dramati- 
cally boosted the economy’s external 
competitiveness. : 

Trade and investment reforms, 
centred on reducing the anti-export bias 
of the framework of economic regulation, 
have opened up export, import and 
investment opportunities. 

Major reforms have also been enacted 
to improve efficiency in the banking and 
financial sector, public revenue raising 
and customs, ports and shipping. 

The Indonesian economy is an 
increasingly attractive destination for 
foreign direct investment which has 
mainly flowed into manufacturing for 
export to developed country markets and 
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the primarily export-oriented processing 
of natural resources and agricultural 
products. Major investors are Japan, the 
Asian newly industrialising economies 
(NIES) the US, the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Netherlands. Australia 
is also emerging as a major investor in 
mining industry development. 

Export-oriented manufacturers of 
furniture, textiles, clothing, footwear, 
leather goods and mechanical and electri- 
cal products have been relocating to Indo- 
nesia and other parts of South-East Asia 
from the NIES. 

Although there are domestic short- 
ages of management, expertise and 
skilled labour, wage rates — among the 
lowest in Asia — are a major attraction for 
companies seeking to produce for export 
to developed country markets. 

A buoyant economy and the progress- 
ive realisation of the revenue potential of 
taxation reforms are easing the con- 
straints on the domestic financing of 
strategically important economic infra- 
structure, auguring well for the public 
sector support underpinning private 
investment projects. 

Indonesia’s main areas of export 
growth include processed minerals, for- 
estry products, fishery products, 
petrochemicals, furniture, paper and 
paper products, textiles, clothing and 
footwear. New export potential is also 
being developed in iron and steel prod- 
ucts, mechanical and electrical assembly 
and leather goods. 

The Indonesian Government is com- 
mitted to undertaking further economic 
reform and the five per cent real GDP 
growth target of the current five-year 
plan, Repelita V, should be readily 
attained. 

The nature and extent of two-way 
merchandise trade are starting to change. 
Indonesia’s non-oil exports to Australia 
have risen steadily (albeit from a low base) 
and in 1989 exceeded oil exports for the 
first time in more than two decades. The 
value of Australia’s exports to Indonesia 
also been rising more rapidly in recent 
years and in 1989 reached a$962 million. 

In 1989, Australia’s main exports to 
Indonesia were wheat, crude petroleum 
oils, zinc and zinc alloys and cotton. 
Crude petroleum oils, refined petroleum 
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products, woven man-made fibre fabrics 
and coffee and substitutes were the main 
imports from Indonesia. 

Investment in both directions has 
been modest until recently. Australian 
investment has, however, recently been 
playing a crucial role in the development 
of Indonesia’s mining industry, most 
notably coal and gold mining. This sector 
now accounts for the dominant share of 
the stock of Australian investment in 
Indonesia, which was estimated to be 
$650 million in February 1990. Chal- 
lenges and opportunities for Australia 

The transformation of Indonesia’s 
economy provides a unique opportunity 
for Australia — that of positioning itself 
at a relatively early stage to develop com- 
mercial links with a rapidly growing 
neighbouring economy with enormous 
potential. Such an opportunity warrants 
higher priority in Australia’s trade and 
commercial policy and market develop- 
ment efforts. 


Outward looking 


Although remaining highly protected 
and heavily regulated in some areas, 
Indonesia’s modern private sector is 
increasingly outward looking. The rapid 
displacement of Indonesia’s traditional 
economy has been accompanied by the 
emergence of a significant “middle class”, 
with income units having purchasing 
power roughly comparable to that of Aus- 
tralian wage and salary earners. 

Australia has good export prospects in 
textile fibres, the mining sector, telecom- 
munications, construction and a wide 
range of services. 

Indonesia is on the verge of develop- 
ing into a major source for Australia of a 
wide range of manufactures — including 
textiles, clothing, footwear, leather goods, 
petrochemical products, pharmaceutical 
products and electrical goods. 

While tourism continues to dominate 
services trade in both directions and 
should continue to record healthy 
growth, a range of other Australian 
exports of services also have the potential 
to grow, for example in health, education, 
consultancy and accountancy. 

Opportunities exist in the government 
sector for the export of goods and services 
related to the provision of physical and 


social infrastructure. However, competi- 
tive concessional financing packages are 
mandatory and are currently difficult to 
obtain. 

Opportunities for enhancing the com- 
mercial relationship may also arise from 
the Timor Gap Zone of Cooperation 
Treaty, as well as through bilateral coop- 
eration in the fields of energy and 
resources and transport and 
communications. 

Australian businesses, however, have 
had a mixed record to date in developing 
trade and commercial linkages with 
Indonesia. 


This is attributable to: 


e lack of a practical understanding in 
Australia of Indonesia’s business cul- 
ture and commercial environment; 


e an insufficient level of commitment to 
developing long-term export markets; 
and 


e a lack of knowledge in Indonesia of 
what Australia can offer. 


The principal challenges for Australia 
arising out of the transformation of 
Indonesia’s economy are as follows: 


e to improve the approach of Australian 
businesses to the development of trade 
and commercial links in Indonesia, 
especially at a time when trade and 
investment opportunities are being gen- 
erated rapidly and foreign competition 
in Indonesia is starting to intensify; 


e to remain a significant exporter of bulk 
primary products to Indonesia, while 
seeking to diversify the range of exports; 


e to promote awareness of goods and ser- 
vices export opportunities among Aus- 
tralian businesses and ensure that 
Indonesia is aware of Australian supply 
capabilities in these areas; 


to expand the potential for sourcing 
from Australia of Indonesia’s rapidly 
growing needs for raw materials, tech- 
nology, and managerial and technical 
expertise by encouraging and facilitat- 
ing the formation of joint ventures or 
technology agreements between Aus- 
tralian companies and Indonesian 
partners. 


In the development of Australia’s 
trade and commercial relations with 
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Indonesia, the Australian Government 
has the following objectives: 


e substantial medium to long-term 
growth in two-way trade and 
investment; 


e a more diversified profile of Australian 
goods and services exports to Indonesia; 
and 


e a greater number of Australian busi- 
nesses involved in Indonesia. 


Measures which further these aims 
include: 


e the Australian Trade Commission to 
formulate a market development strat- 
egy for Indonesia, providing guidance 
for Australian companies seeking to 
develop business relations with 
Indonesia; 


e to develop a program of public infor- 
mation activities to inform the Aus- 
tralian and Indonesian business sectors 
about the range of opportunities avail- 
able to them; 


e to inform the Australian private sector 
about the Indonesian business culture 
and commercial environment; 


e to encourage the Trade Development 
Council and the Australia-Indonesia 
Business Council in conjunction with 
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the Australia-Indonesia Institute to 
develop programs to enhance the 
understanding of the business culture 
and commercial environment in 
Indonesia; 


e to encourage regular two-way minis- 
terial visits in areas of commercial 
importance; 


e to develop exchange of information and 
closer liaison between the Australian 
Government and State/Territory gov- 
ernments regarding the development of 
commercial relations with Indonesia; 


e to enhance government-private sector 
contacts, including with the peak 
councils; 


to encourage increased distribution in 
Australia of Indonesia’s National 
Development Information Office 
publications; 


e to explore with Indonesia the early con- 
clusion of a double taxation agreement, 
to encourage bilateral trade and invest- 
ment and increase the attractiveness of 
joint ventures in Indonesia to Aus- 
tralian business; 


to increase high-level contact, includ- 
ing government-to-government contact 
in the bilateral trade and commercial 
fields. x | 


since our recent election! I thank you for 


Australia and Malaysia 
active in trade reform 


Address to the Malaysia-Australian Business Council in 
Kuala Lumpur on June 8, by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 


rescheduling the lunch so that I could be 
with you today. 

Australia and Malaysia have, of 
course, had a close and constructive 
relationship for many years, covering the 


It is a pleasure for me to speak to you 
today on this my first official visit to 
South-East Asia as Australia’s Minister 
for Trade Negotiations. 

I know that many of you were expect- 
ing me to address a luncheon a few weeks 
ago. I apologise for not being able to be 
with you on that occasion due to the 
unexpected but vital need for me to be 
present in the Australian Parliament, 
where the vote has become much closer 
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whole range of political, social and econ- 
omic links. 

We are neighbours with a long history 
of connections developed through our 
membership of the Commonwealth of 
nations, through our shared experience in 
times of unrest and war and our con- 
tinued commitment to regional security. 

The wide range of our bilateral activi- 
ties now includes trade, defence, invest- 
ment, education, civil aviation and 
migration. 

The people-to-people links between 
us are also extensive. 
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Today, at any given time, almost 
11 000 Malaysian students are studying in 
Australia. This is more than half of all 
overseas students currently in Australia 
undertaking formal or long-term courses. 

A significant Malaysian community 
has also settled in Australia. And tourism 
in both directions is increasing signifi- 
cantly. I am pleased to see Australian sup- 
porting “Visit Malaysia Year, 1990”. 

In this regard, it is worth reflecting for 
a moment upon the extent to which 
Australia’s intellectual and emotional 
feelings about its place in the world have 
shifted during my own lifetime. 

I can recall that Australians of my 
parents’ generation had no real intellec- 
tual or emotional identification with 
those countries geographically closest to 
them. They were intellectually and 
emotionally committed to Europe in 
almost every way. They had studied Euro- 
pean history, culture and languages, and 
if a rare opportunity for overseas travel 
did arise, their inclination was for Eur- 
ope, not for the beauties of their own 
region. 


Emotional ties 


Australians of my own generation became 
much closer to Asia intellectually. We 
studied its history. geography and 
languages. But our knowledge of our 
neighbouring countries was not matched 
by any emotional identification with 
them. When our first chance for overseas 
travel arose, we did not hesitate about 
Europe as the destination — the emo- 
tional ties were still there. 

But Australians of my children’s gen- 
eration have come the full circle and have 
spontaneous intellectual and emotional 
ties to Asia. Both my son and daughter 
studied Asian history and politics. My 
daughter also studied and became fluent 
in Japanese. And I realised that their 
intellectual ties were matched by their 
emotional ties when they, unlike their 
parents and grandparents chose Asia, not 
Europe for their first independent over- 
seas holiday. 

And for my daughter, who lives in 
Japan, this emotional commitment has 
how taken the added dimension — a Jap- 
anese husband. Generational change 
could go no farther. 
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As the people of our countries have 
become closer, so have our economic and 
trade relations. 

Total two-way trade between our two 
countries increased by more than 20 per 
cent in 1989. 

Malaysia is now Australia’s third 
largest market in ASEAN (after Singa- 
pore and Indonesia) and ranked 15th 
among Australia’s markets in 1989, with 
exports valued at $882 million. 

As a supplier to Australia, Malaysia 
ranked 15th with imports valued at $748 
million. 

The fast growth in Australia’s imports 
of manufactures from Malaysia indicates 
that the booming manufacturing sector 
here is benefiting from industry 
restructuring and the phasing down of 
tariffs in Australia. 

As a result of cuts in Australia’s tariffs 
annnounced in May 1988. we estimate 
that when these measures are fully 
implemented by the mid-1990s, Malaysia 
will enjoy an average trade weighted cut 
of almost 30 per cent, based on 1986-87 
trade patterns. The average duty on 
imports from Malaysia would fall to 3.9 
per cent if similar patterns continue. 

On the other side of the relationship, 
although Australia’s exports to Malaysia 
have increased recently, our relative share 
of the expanding Malaysian market has 
decreased from 4.15 per cent in 1988 to 
3.82 per cent in 1989. 

This, in the light of Malaysia’s strong 
economic performance and good pros- 
pects, suggests that Australian interests 
must avoid complacency and redouble 
efforts to strengthen their activities. 

Our aim should be not only to 
increase Australia’s exports to Malaysia, 
but also to at least maintain or improve 
our market share. 

Despite our longstanding and exten- 
sive people-to-people links, Australian 
exporters do not appear fully to appreci- 
ate the opportunities which exist in 
Malaysia. They need to come here in 
greater numbers and see Malaysia first 
hand for themselves. 

And, in this regard, I pay tribute to the 
work of the Malaysia-Australian Business 
Council and its members for making 
Malaysia better known to Australian 
traders and investors. 
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Malaysia is an important destination 
for Australian investment, with several 
hundred million dollars already invested 
here. But, again, the situation is not as 
good as it could be. 

I know that Trade and Industry Minis- 
ter Rafidah addressed well-attended 
investment seminars in Australia last 
year, but the realisation of the expressions 
of interest she received has been some- 
what disappointing so far. 

Australian companies have become 
involved in large commitments to Malay- 
sian developments in recent years, includ- 
ing the provision of industrial equipment 
and various services. There are over 100 
companies with Australian equity now 
operating in Malaysia, but there remains 
considerable potential for further expan- 
sion of activity here. 


The Australian Government has sup- 
ported increased Australian investment in 
Malaysia over a long period through pro- 
grams such as the trade and investment 
promotion program, and we are currently 
examining ways to further enhance our 
performance in the area. 


As Minister for Trade Negotiations, I 
plan to do all that I can to ensure that 
every possible effort is made to encourage 
— at government and non-government 
level — Australian business people to rec- 
ognise and grasp the many trade and 
investment opportunities which exist for 
them here in Malaysia. 


Australia’s economic relationships 
with Malaysia and the other ASEAN 
nations have assumed considerable 
importance recently not only in terms of 
our increasing trade in the region, but 
also through our involvement in cooper- 
ative efforts to reform the world trading 
system. 

These relations with ASEAN and the 
region have intensified at both the 
government-to-government and com- 
mercial levels. 


At the commercial level, the total 
Australian-ASEAN trade in 1989 reached 
A$7.8 billion compared to A$5.9 billion 
in 1988. Australian imports from ASEAN 
in 1989 increased by more than 27 per 
cent, increasing ASEAN’s share of the 
Australian import market to more than 
six per cent. 
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Manufactures now account for 52 per 
cent of Australian imports for ASEAN 
compared to 42 per cent two years ago 
and less than 23 per cent at the beginning 
of the 1980s. 

Australian exports to ASEAN 
increased by 35 per cent in 1989 and now 
represent some 10 per cent of total Aus- 
tralian exports — very nearly as large as 
our exports to the US. 

Current moves in Australia towards 
reduced protection and micro-economic 
reform are designed to increase our pro- 
ductive capacity and competitiveness, but 
will also provide greater opportunity for 
foreign suppliers to the Australian 
market. 

And I am sure you will be interested to 
know that economic statistics released in 
the past week support Australian Govern- 
ment policies designed to ensure 
sustainable economic growth and lower 
current account deficits. 


The APEC process 


For the year to March, 1990, domestic 
spending rose by three per cent, while 
output rose by 4.4 per cent. This signifies 
a substantial change on earlier perform- 
ance when spending growth exceeded 
output growth. 

The latest national accounts also con- 
firm that the economy remained buoyant, 
with output up by 1.8 per cent in the 
March quarter and exports almost six per 
cent above December, 1989 levels. 

Australia and Malaysia are, of course, 
also working closely together in the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation Process 
— APEC. 

APEC began as an initiative of the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, 
and gained momentum at the first minis- 
terial meeting in Canberra last 
November. 

APEC is both a reflection of the 
region’s economic dynamism and a 
mechanism to ensure its economic 
growth. It can strengthen the economic 
success of the region by developing pro- 
posals for practical cooperation, reducing 
impediments to growth and projecting 
the region’s interests in wider multilateral 
negotiations. 

It is very pleasing to see the enthusi- 
asm with which ASEAN countries have 
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begun to work on a number of APEC pro- 
jects, covering areas such as human 
resources development, trade and invest- 
ment data, energy and investment and 
technology transfer. 

Our mutual interest in multilateral 
trade reform is, in fact, the key purpose of 
my brief visit to Malaysia — so that I can 
make contact with my ministerial 
counterparts to discuss the current status 
of the current Uruguay Round of multi- 
lateral trade negotiations. 

In my role as chairman of the Cairns 
Group, I have been meeting this week 
with my Cairns Group ministerial col- 
leagues in the region to gain their 
assessments of progress in the agriculture 
negotiations and to exchange views on 
how the group can maximise its effective- 
ness as we enter a most crucial phase in 
the Round. 

The Uruguay Round and Cairns 
Group may seem like esoteric subjects far 
removed from the interests of the private 
sector. They are not. 

The achievement of a successful out- 
come in the Uruguay Round negotiations 
remains a high priority for Australia. Our 
view is that the interests of smaller trading 
nations and business people like your- 
selves are best served by an open, rules- 
based trading system. 

This view is shared by Malaysia and its 
ASEAN partners, which with Australia, 
have consulted with like-minded 
countries to advance our common 
objectives. 

The Cairns Group is the most well 
known example of this cooperation, but 
the dialogue continues in other areas. 

Only last week, again here in Kuala 
Lumpur, senior trade officials from Aus- 
tralia and Malaysia, together with their 
colleagues from the other ASEAN 
countries, Japan, the Republic of Korea, 
Hong Kong and New Zealand, met for 
the latest in the regular series of meetings 
between regional officials to discuss 
Uruguay Round issues. 

The Australian Government recog- 
nises that a successful result from the 
Round has to include progress across the 
full range of issues and that in a number 
of key areas, agriculture and textiles in 
particular, negotiations have been 


lagging. 
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Within the agriculture negotiations, 
the Cairns Group has played a most 
important role in pushing for real trade 
reform and liberalisation. The group has 
become the third force in the nego- 
tiations, along with the US and the EC. 

Malaysia and the other ASIAN mem- 
bers of the group, Thailand, Indonesia 
and the Philippines, have actively sup- 
ported the Groups’s proposals for funda- 
mental reform to agricultural trade 
policies and the full integration of 
agriculture into the GATT. 

I am pleased, therefore, to have had 
the opportunity this week, still so early in 
my new role as Cairns Group chairman, 
to visit my colleagues in three of these 
four countries to discuss the Group’s 
strategy in the crucial period ahead of the 
December deadline for the conclusion of 
negotiations. 

Earlier this week, I had very useful 
discussions with my colleagues in Jakarta 
and Bangkok. This morning I met with 
Minister Rafidah and we had a most inter- 
esting and helpful exchange on how the 
Group should operate in the weeks ahead. 
I will be meeting with minister Lim Keng 
Yaik latter this afternoon for further 
consultations. 

It has been pleasing that in all my dis- 
cussions this week, ministers have 
emphasised the importance they attached 
to the Cairns Group and the need for the 
its members to remain united and active 
participants in the negotiations. 


The task of reforming world trading 
practices is a long and complex one, but it 
is in all our interests to see it through. 

The current round of multilateral 
trade negotiations provides us with an 
important opportunity to give the world 
and business people like yourselves a 
freer, more equitable, trading system. 

Countries like Australia and Malaysia 
are doing everything possible to make the 
Round a success, but, alone, our impact is 
limited. Altogether, however, with other 
like-minded countries, we can hopefully 
achieve our objective. The stakes are too 
high for us not to make the effort. 

Finally, may I again thank the Malay- 
sia Australia Business Council for its 
enormous contribution to the expansion 
of harmonious business relations between 
our two countries. 
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For I cannot over-emphasise that 
while governments have a vital role to 
play in bilateral and multilateral econ- 
omic and trade relations, we are depen- 
dent upon the business sector itself — 
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The President of the United Mexican States, Mr Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari (left), with the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke. 


Australia’s Pacific 
link with Mexico 


Address in Canberra on June 22 by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke, to welcome Mexican President Salinas to 
Australia 
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It is my great pleasure to welcome you to 
Canberra today, Mr President, on this the 
first visit to Australia by a President of 
Mexico. 

That fact alone makes this a most sig- 
nificant occasion for us. We hope that you 


people like you — to take up the chal- 
lenge of commercial opportunities. 

I am pleased to have had the oppor- 
tunity today to join you for lunch, and 
wish you every success in your future 
endeavours. m 


will take home with you a warm and posi- 
tive impression of Australia from your 
first-hand experience here, and that your 
visit will open a new chapter in the 
friendly relations between us. 

You and your distinguished party are 
very welcome guests to Canberra and to 
Australia. 

Mr President, it is now nearly a quar- 
ter of a century since diplomatic relations 
were established between Australia and 
Mexico in 1966. 

It is true to say, Mr President, and 
appropriate to acknowledge, that 
relations between our two countries since 
then have not lived up to their potential 
— whether that be measured by the 
exchange of goods and services between 
us; visits by tourists and business leaders; 
or contacts in the fields of culture, schol- 
arship, or entertainment. 

Yet there is much that we have in 
common that should form the basis not 
just of a friendly relationship but of a 
more profitable and productive one than 
in the past. 

Not least of those things that we have 
in common, Mr President, is a long 
Pacific coastline. And we are increasingly 
recognising that this fact of our geogra- 
phy must become a central element in our 
economic life. 

Mexico, of course, has had a Pacific 
orientation for several centuries, even in 
that long-gone era when your country, Mr 
President, went by the Eurocentric name 
of New Spain and my country was a little 
known continent called New Holland. 

But in our own time the Asia-Pacific 
region is seeing a surge in economic 
activity that is dramatic in its intensity and 
unprecedented in its scope. That has 
brought with it new prosperity — and also 
the new challenges of managing and fos- 
tering that activity, including through 
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The Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Fernando Solana 
(left), exchanges an extradition treaty with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans. 


closer policy coordination and greater 
policy flexibility in our domestic and 
international arrangements. 

This visit of yours then, Mr President, 
comes at a very important time. The 
many positive moves you have taken to 
bring about stable economic growth in 
Mexico are beginning to pay dividends, 
and Mexico is showing a heightened 
interest in the Pacific. 

Let me say, Mr President, that your 
program of liberalising, modernising and 
restructuring the Mexican economy is 
one we applaud and support. Mexico is 
already the largest and strongest of the 
Latin American economies bordering the 
Pacific and, from Australia’s vantage 
point on this side of the ocean, your 
reform program presents exciting and 
encouraging opportunities. 

So as this reform process continues, 
we may look forward to the day when new 
and strong economic ties span the Pacific 
and link Mexico more closely to this 
region — opening the way for a more 
active involvement by Mexico in the pol- 
itical and economic affairs of this region. 

Mr President, you have rightly 
insisted that developing countries must 
accept responsibility for stimulating their 
own economic growth. 
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At the same time, Mexico has shown a 
readiness to engage in the hard but con- 
structive work of multilateral dialogue — 
and indeed not simply a readiness — but a 
positive and energetic capacity. This is 
apparent in a number of fields. Let me 
refer to three of them. 

I refer first to Mexico’s supportive 
contribution to the painstaking work of 
regional and international arms control 
and disarmament — particularly relating 
to chemical weapons. Your work in the 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva, 
and at the Government-Industry Confer- 
ence against Chemical Weapons that we 
hosted here in Canberra last year, was 
both welcome and valuable. 

I refer too to Mexico’s involvement in 
the European Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, in the establishment of 
which Australia too has played a part. Fol- 
lowing the breathtaking revolutions in 
eastern Europe last year, it is encouraging 
that we are demonstrating in a tangible 
way, through this new bank, our shared 
commitment to assisting the east Euro- 
peans in the restoration of democratic 
processes and the rehabilitation and 
expansion of economic activity. 

And perhaps even more importantly, 
Mr President, I consider Mexico’s 
decision back in 1986 to become a con- 
tracting party to the GATT — the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade — 
and the steps taken since then to open the 
Mexican economy to foreign imports and 
foreign investment to have been highly 
significant and welcome developments. 

Like Mexico, Australia is a firm 
believer in the GATT. We have made 
numerous representations in recent years 
to encourage the lowering of subsidies for 
farm production and exports by the 
world’s leading trading nations, both 
through the Uruguay Round and particu- 
larly through our chairmanship of the 
Cairns Group of Fair Trading Nations. 

We have welcomed Mexico’s positive 
approach to these negotiations. Your 
speech to the GATT last February, Mr 
President, was a significant political con- 
tribution to the success of the Round. You 
described the Uruguay Round as, and let 
me quote, “the best opportunity this cen- 
tury to promote and defend a system of 
trade that offers benefits that can be 
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shared by the entire international trading 
community.” 


I cannot overstate the extent to which 
those words find support here in Aus- 
tralia. Your emphasis on our global inter- 
dependence gives a totally accurate 
perspective on an issue that too often is 
considered by the major trading nations in 
a blinkered, sectoral and short-sighted 
fashion. 


Mr President, we hope, as we know 
you do, that one of the major results of 
your visit will be a boost to the trading 
opportunities between our two countries. 
Although modest by world standards, our 
two-way trade has increased substantially 
in the past five years. 


Efforts to restructure both our econ- 
omies should create further opportunities 
for trade and investment in the years 
ahead. Australia has the expertise to assist 
you to develop and modernise Mexico’s 
priority sectors such as agriculture, 
mining, power generation, transport and 
communications. 


Your visit, Mr President, together 
with the contacts made by the senior busi- 
ness people who have accompanied you 
on this occasion, will play an important 
part in this process. 


We have also today seen the signing of 
an extradition treaty, the first Australia 


Sir Ninian tributes 
Alcoa Australia 


Address by the Australian Ambassador for the 
Environment, Sir Ninian Stephen, on World Environment 
Day, June 5, at the Hilton Hotel, Melbourne ceremony to 
mark the inscription of the mining company, Alcoa 
Australia, on the United Nations Environment Program Roll 


of Honour 





I am delighted, on behalf of the Aus- 
tralian Government, to participate in this 
ceremony this afternoon. The Minister 
for the Environment, Mrs (Ros) Kelly, 
regrets that Cabinet commitments pre- 
vent her from being here with you. 
This is a landmark occasion, not just 
in Australian terms but in world terms. 
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has had with any Latin American coun- 
try, and testimony, I believe, to our coop- 
erative working relationship. 

Mr President, I have mentioned many 
of our shared interests and values, but I 
have failed so far to mention our shared 
achievements in the sporting world. Both 
Australia and Mexico have proud sport- 
ing traditions and we have both been suc- 
cessful hosts of modern Olympic Games 
— in Melbourne in 1956 and in Mexico 
City in 1968. 

Australia is, as you know, currently 
pursuing our bid for Melbourne once 
again to host the Games in 1996, because 
we believe we can provide world class 
facilities, a secure environment and a 
warm welcome from a community totally 
committed to this bid and fully dedicated 
to furthering the Olympic ideal. 

Mr President, both our countries are 
blessed with rich resources, not least with 
two great peoples. And, ultimately, it is 
the people-to-people links between Aus- 
tralia and Mexico which will replenish 
and renew our relationship, providing us 
with the best possible foundation for an 
even better and brighter future. 

I wish you, Mr President, every suc- 
cess in continuing to meet the challenges 
of government in Mexico, and in further 
developing Mexico’s important and con- 
structive role in the world. si 


The Global 500 Roll of Honour, on 
which Alcoa has today been inscribed, is 
awarded by the United Nations Environ- 
ment Program (UNEP), the body 
charged by the nations of the world with 
concern for world-wide environment. 
What makes it especially significant is 
that by this award, Alcoa becomes the first 
mining company in the world to be so 
honoured by UNEP. Only 500 awards 
can be made, and this is the first one ever 
made to a mining company. It’s another 
first as well — by gaining this award, 
Alcoa becomes also the first Australian 
company ever to be recognised in this 
way. 
UNEP began its series of awards, the 
Global 500 awards for environmental 
achievements, in 1987 and by 1991, five 
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years later, will have filled the ranks of 
500 individuals, organisations and cor- 
porations who have achieved environ- 
mental excellence. 

I think we can be proud of Alcoa’s rec- 
ognition by this world environmental 
body, just as we are proud of those individ- 
ual Australians who have been thought 
worthy of this same award; Dr Bob 
Brown, Milo Dunphy, John Sinclair and 
others. They join the international ranks 
of environmental notables like 
Greenpeace International, David Suzuki 
and Gro Harlem Brundtland. Alcoa has 
set a standard of environmental good 
management and good corporate citizen- 
ship to which other mining companies 
around the world can now aspire. 

The company has shown sensitivity to 
the unique environment in which it 
mines — Western Australia’s Darling 
Ranges jarrah forest — while at the same 
time efficiently producing and processing 
mineral resources vital to national econ- 
omic well-being. 

What Alcoa has done is an example of 
the way in which a sustainable balance 
can be struck between the economic 
needs of the Australian people and the 
well-being of the natural environment. 
Alcoa is showing us one working example 
of what ecologically sustainable develop- 
ment can mean in practice. 

This award has, in a sense, been 25 
years in the earning; for 25 years, Alcoa 
has been engaged in its minesite resto- 
ration program while developing the 
world’s largest aluminium industry. 

Yet for Alcoa today, it is not the end of 
the story. It knows its aim is and must be 
for continuous improvement. You have 
won knowledge progressively over time 
and by trial and analysis. Many of the 
problems you have encountered have 
defied simple solutions and have demon- 
strated the need for cooperation with 
many other organisations. Your close 
working relationship in environmental 
work with the Western Australian 
Department of Conservation and Land 
Management, the University of Western 
Australia, Curtin University, Murdoch 
University and the CSIRO, is proof of 
this. 

It is on this day of all days, World 
Environment Day, that we are all acutely 
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aware of the environmental state of the 
world we live in. And today more than 
ever before, as we enter the last decade of 
this century, we are confronted by 
looming environmental crises. We in 
Australia have lost much as our natural 
environments have become degraded by 
inappropriate and careless over-use. 

Our national gains in 200 years have 
been great, but so have our environmental 
losses. Which is what makes it so good to 
see what can be done by a company which 
clearly believes that its corporate gains 
must be matched by the restoration of the 
land which provides its wealth; and 
believes, too, in a commitment to the 
community of which it is part. 

Alcoa not only produces four million 
seedlings each year for its own and indus- 


try use, but it is directly involved in com- 
munity tree planting and also 
environmental programs. Over 100 West- 
ern Australian community groups have 
now benefited from its technical expertise 
and organisational skills and, of course, 
from the raw material — the seedlings 
which have, so far, produced over a mil- 
lion trees planted in Western Australia, 
with an ongoing increment of another 
350 000 each year. 

Alcoa is also playing a key role in a 
major inter-organisational research pro- 
ject designed to produce salt, drought and 
waterlogging-tolerant trees suitable for 
growing both here and overseas. The 
application of projects like this overseas 
will be of immense benefit to developing 
countries throughout our region which 
are realising the expertise Australia has 
developed in managing a diverse range of 
natural environments and the advantage 
of incorporating this expertise into their 
own economic development plans. 

I have just come back from a major 
environmental conference convened by 
the Economic Commission for Europe in 


Weather forecast for the 
world of our children 


Address by the Australian Ambassador for the 
Environment, Sir Ninian Stephen, to the joint Australian 
Conservation Foundation-Business Council of Australia- 
Australian Council of Trade Unions forum on sustainable 
development at Melbourne's Hilton Hotel on June ó. 
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Bergen in Norway which was designed as 
that region’s followup to the Brundtland 
Report. Every nation in Europe, east and 
west and North America too, was rep- 
resented. And for the first time in over 40 
years, there was a total absence of ideo- 
logical divide. 


Instead, there was unanimity of pur- 
pose directed to the environmental prob- 
lems of today. Governments were 
exposed also to the relatively new reality 
of direct discussions and negotiations 
with representatives of industry, of trade 
unions, of youth and of non-government 
organisations, those committed to the 
preservation of the environment. 


A new air of determination emerged 
at that gathering — a determination to 
bridge existing gaps in understanding and 
find common ground between previously 
conflicting interests. 


Now Alcoa, by its example, is showing 
that Australians also can bridge the gaps 
and work together towards a better 
environmental future for all of us. 


Congratulations! Ar, 


Futurology, prediction or speculation 
about the shape of things to come, has 
been the favoured topic of oracles and 
mystics of more or less dubious repute 
throughout recorded time. Mankind has 
always been eager to pierce the veil of the 
future, to enter into the fourth dimension 
and know what is to be. 

Whether it was the delphic oracle or 
the horoscope in the daily tabloid that was 
consulted, the aim remained the same — 
curiousity satisfied, fears quietened and 
perhaps personal advantage gained. But 
now, all of a sudden, the environmental 
problems of today’s world have given 
futurology a new respectability. 

The nations of the world, their gov- 
ernments and peoples, need to know as 
never before what is going to happen to 
our planet in the next 100 years; need to 
know as a matter of great urgency 
whether the population explosions of this 
century and the industrialisation of the 
past 150 years, are having a perhaps irre- 
versible effect on the world about us, on 
its climate and on its ecosystems — all the 
living things, plant life and animal life, 
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that make the world the only habitable 
place for mankind in the entire universe 
that we know of. 

Sinister omens have been with us for 
some time; the steady spread of deserts, 
the rapid loss of forests, the explosive 
growth of city fringe populations and the 
increasing pollutions of the air, oceans 
and great rivers. All over the world, these 
things have been happening and even in 
our own sparcely populated continent 
ominous signs have long been with us, 
especially of wind and water erosion and 
rising, salt-laden, water tables. 

But it’s only in the past few years that 
what we once thought of as domestic and 
minor troubles — litter and smog and 
urban overcrowding, red rain from the 
mallee and polluted beaches — have been 
recognised as symptoms of one great and 
complex problem that in different ways 
affects the whole world — the problem of 
what mankind is doing to the world 
environment, what its long-term effects 
will be if persisted in, and what we may 
have to do or stop doing, if we are, as a 
species, to survive on earth, and all other 
living things along with us. Hence the 
new and urgent need to look into the 
future with an environmental eye. 

This is a very different exercise from 
traditional futurology. It is not concerned 
exclusively with the future behaviour of 
human beings or the ambitions of leaders 
or their nations. It’s as much concerned 
with the physical as with the political or 
social sciences. But its results will dictate 
how world populations should behave in 
the future and, equally, those results will 
be intimately affected by how, in fact, we 
all do behave in the immediate future. 

This sort of prediction, of trying to see 
where the world is heading in terms of cli- 
mate and the environment that is depend- 
ant on it, is extraordinarily difficult. We 
are dealing with still imperfectly under- 
stood and only recently studied phenom- 
ena — things like global weather patterns, 
the interaction of cloud masses and 
oceans and their effect on climates 
throughout the world. 

These very uncertainties create great 
difficulties for governments. If precise 
prediction were possible, governments 
would at least be able to know exactly 
what perhaps dramatic and unpleasant 


changes in lifestyles ought to be brought 
about in their nations to ward off future 
environmental harm. 

But, as it is, we have relative uncer- 
tainty of prediction, combined with pretty 
dramatic changes in patterns of living 
that seem to be called for if such predic- 
tion as can be made prove to be correct. It 
is no easy thing for governments to 
demand dramatic changes in the way 
their peoples live when the need for those 
changes remains in some doubt. 


Too little 
too late 


Yet if it seems that without those changes 
there will probably be irreversible deterio- 
ration of the world environment, there is 
necessarily great pressure on govern- 
ments to make those changes now rather 
than wait and see and hope for the best 
when the likelihood is that it won’t be the 
best but, rather, the worst that will be the 
result of doing nothing or doing too little 
too late. 

If I am, in a few minutes, to provide 
any sort of context for the five speakers 
who will follow me — and that is my role, 
I think I can best do so by the briefest of 
summaries of what the latest and best 
information tells us about the environ- 
ment of the future, of likely climate 
change — of what is predicted and how it 
will affect us. 

This latest and best information 
comes from what is still a draft report of 
one of three international working groups 
of the Inter-governmental Panel on Cli- 
mate Change (IPCC), issued only last 
month under the auspices of two world 
bodies, the UN Environmental Program 
and the World Meteorological 
Organisation. 

Australian experts, as well as those of 
countries throughout the world, have 
worked on this international panel, and 
no better insight into the future of our 
world environment exists at present, ten- 
tative though that insight still remains in 
many respects. 

What the report tells us is that the 
greenhouse effect of which we have heard 
so much is a reality, that man-made 
emissions have since pre-industrial days 
substantially increased the amount of 
greenhouse gases in the world’s atmos- 
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phere and that this increase will lead to a 
warming of the earth’s surface and to an 
increase in water vapour in the 
atmosphere. 


Of that much, the report is definite, as 
it is of the fact that CO, emissions are 
responsible for over half of the man-made 
greenhouse effect and that the longer 
greenhouse gases continue to be emitted 
in great volumes, the greater any 
reductions made at some time in the 
future will have to be to bring the atmos- 
phere back to its present state. 


Then come some predictions about 
what increase in greenhouse gases will 
mean for world climates. If one assumes 
what the report calls business as usual, a 
simple continuation of the present pat- 
terns of life and development by world 
populations, then global mean tempera- 
tures will, in the next 40 years, increase by 
a bit more than one deg C and, in 100 
years, by over three degs C. 


These are global mean temperatures. 
There is great difficulty in getting down 
to regional changes, which won’t by any 
means be uniform world-wide. 


Now one or three degs C doesn’t 
sound like much until we are told that the 
mere one deg C change predicted for 50 
years on, will mean global temperatures 
higher than they have been for the past 
150 000 years and that the rate of change 
will be far higher than anything mankind 
has ever known. And the same applies to 
the consequential rise in sea levels with 
perhaps as much as almost a metre rise 
over the next 100 years, possibly aggra- 
vated by storm surges. 


Apart from the obvious and devastat- 
ing effect of sea-level rise on low lying 
areas such as some Pacific and Indian 
Ocean islands and nations like 
Bangladesh, already subject to periodic 
flooding with catastrophic effects, there 
will be no coastal nations unaffected, Aus- 
tralia included. And in densely populated 
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areas, whole populations would become 
environmental refugees in their millions. 

More than that, whole ecosystems 
would change — both plant species on 
land and ocean plankton and marine 
resources in the seas of the world, with 
gross effects on productivity and on world 
economies. 

What we can predict then with a high 
degree of confidence is that if world 
populations carry on with “business as 
usual”, as the IPCC report puts it; if we 
carry on as if there was no climate change 
problem ahead of us, it is clear that future 
generations, including our children liv- 
ing today, are going to find the world a 
very different and less habitable place 
than it now is. 

And at the same time, if we all go on as 
we are, those future generations will be 
far more numerous than we now are, 
making demands on world resources 
much greater than those of today, and this 
at a time when those resources are being 
grossly affected by the consequences of 
man-made climate change. 

If there is a likely scenario of the next 
century, now only nine years ahead of us, 
it is clear that “business as usual” is not a 
viable proposition, that world-wide, man- 
kind has got to change its ways. 

What those changes should be and 
how they can be given affect are now the 
subject of intense study by the Australian 
Government, by governments world- 
wide as well as by expert international 
groups, notably other working groups of 
the IPCC. 

Here today, we have our own panel, 
all expert in different fields; five of them, 
and it is in this context of global climate 
change that you and I will be listening to 
their perhaps in some ways conflicting, 
perhaps in other ways coinciding views 
about the sort of Australian community 
we may see emerging over the next 20 
years — into and beyond the first decade 
of the next century. = 
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Southern hemisphere’s 
plea over ozone layer 


Address by the Minister for the Arts, Sport, the 
Environment, Tourism and Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly, at the 
conference of parties to the Montreal Protocol on 


substances that deplete the ozone layer, in London on 
June 27 








Few issues have galvanised governments 
around the world as has the challenge of 
ozone depletion. 

In the few short years since the proto- 
col was concluded, we have come a long 
way. However we have much to do. I am 
heartened that there has been some 
movement during this meeting but the 
urgent challenge is to do more. 

We in the southern Pacific know the 
urgency. I was interested to note the con- 
cern expressed this morning at evidence 
of northern hemisphere ozone depletion. 
I am sure this will produce more results 
than all the words about the global nature 
of the problem. 

Because of our concerns, Australia 
has moved quickly to address the prob- 
lem. With the active participation of 
industry and non-government organis- 
ations, such as the conservation move- 
ment, we have drawn up a national 
strategy for ozone protection. 

The strategy contains more than 100 
detailed recommendations on ways in 
which a 95 per cent phase-down of 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) and halons 
can be achieved by 1995. We have set our- 
selves the goal of a 100 per cent phase-out 
by 1998. 

Today, I can also announce that dur- 
ing the last quarter of reporting under our 
Ozone Protection Act, the Australian rate 
of production of CFCs fell below 50 per 
cent of our 1986 levels. The major part of 
these reductions has taken place in only 
one year, at a rate 10 times faster than that 
called for in the current protocol. I would 
like to emphasise that this has been 
achieved with the full cooperation of Aus- 
tralian industry. 

In moving quickly, we had expected 
that other countries would follow this 
lead, but disappointingly, this has not 
been the case. We are finding that indus- 
try protection and short-term problems 
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are being given precedence over the pro- 
tection of the world environment. 

Mr Chairman, it seems to be stating 
the obvious to say that the principles 
agreed to in Helsinki, and confirmed in 
the Hague, Noordwijk and Bergen declar- 
ations, will be empty promises if we do not 
follow through. 

The question that will be asked of us will 
be why? 

It cannot be said the urgency is not 
clear. The science panels report was 
unambiguous. It cannot be said that there 
are not alternatives; our technical panel 
report showed many ways of avoiding the 
use of ozone depleting substances, even if 
drop-in substitutes are not readily avail- 
able. The inevitable conclusion is that the 
only missing link was lack of resolve on 
the part of governments. 

As we deliberate today, the eyes of the 
world are on us, and I wonder what future 
generations will say about our decisions? 

This is one of the few environmental 
issues where we are faced with a clear 
cause, clear scientific evidence, and clear 
courses of action, yet we seem to be in 
danger of choosing the easy, comfortable 
‘quick fix’. However, I am heartened to 
note the moves that have been made by 
developing and developed nations. But 
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we must move more quickly and do more. 
Australia believes a 1997 target phase-out 
for CFCs would demonstrate the urgency 
of the problem. 

I am proud to say that the youth of 
Australia feel sufficiently strongly about 
getting the solution right that a del- 
egation of nine young people, from Aus- 
tralian States and Territories, are here to 
observe and participate in a process which 
will shape the future of their lives. In a 
few short years these young people, along 
with others like them from every country, 
will be the ones who will continue with 
the work we are doing this week. 

Their futures are being shaped by our 
decisions. We must take a responsible pos- 
ition and ensure that the needs and 
interests of future generations are the 
motivating force behind our decisions. 

Mr Chairman, I have heard that some 
delegations are concerned that the 
Montreal Protocol will be seen as a 
precedent for other environmental issues, 
and hence we cannot commit too many 
resources to this objective for fear of later 
demands. 

This seems extraordinary. Are we 
expected to neglect the urgent and dem- 
onstrated need for protection of the ozone 
layer simply because later we might be 
expected to fix some other problem? The 
reality is that it is only by the involvement 
of all countries in the solution to the prob- 
lem that real progress will be made on this 
problem. The same may well be true for 
other global environmental problems. 


Minister welcomes young 
FRG political leaders 


Address on June 7 at Parliament House, Canberra, by the 
Minister for Administrative Services, Senator Nick Bolkus, 
to the Political Exchange Program joint reception for a 
delegation from the Federal Republic of Germany and an 
outgoing Australian delegation to the Soviet Union 


It is my pleasure today to welcome the 
delegation of young political leaders from 
the Federal Republic of Germany and, at 
the same time have the chance to give our 
best wishes to the Australian delegation 
now off to visit the Soviet Union. 


Then so be it, we must deal with them on 
their merits. 

Mr chairman, I am certain that by 
working together we can make progress 
on the major issues. Technology transfer 
and financial assistance will always be dif- 
ficult to address, but I have confidence 
that the model being proposed is a good 
one, and that it will be effective in 
enabling the developed and developing 
countries to cooperate in implementing 
the control measures of the protocol. 

Accordingly, I am pleased to 
announce that Australia supports the 
establishment of a financial mechanism 
and will meet its assessed contributions. 
To ensure a quick start, we are willing to 
contribute $500 000 towards the cost of 
the first year’s operation. Australia is con- 
fident the experience of the World Bank 
and the UN Environment Program work- 
ing together will provide the essential 
basis for the developing countries to par- 
ticipate in the protocol. 

I recognise that at this meeting there 
will be genuine considerations that will 
prevent some parties from moving as 
quickly as they may wish. Also, I know 
that several issues are being put aside, 
pending further study. But I urge all del- 
egates to examine closely their perceived 
reservations, and question whether they 
are real or can be put aside. 

Most importantly, we must commit 
ourselves to the ongoing process so that 
the next review can be even more 
effective. 5 


The presence here tonight of the 
members of these two delegations rep- 
resents a watershed in the history of the 
Australian Political Exchange Program. 
And it reflects, albeit a little belatedly, the 
changing world environment. 

Until now, our exchange program for 
young political leaders has focused on the 
US, Canada and China. The beginning of 
exchange visits with Germany and the 
Soviet Union brings a new perspective to 
the program, adding significantly to its 
stature and its relevance. 

And it does so at a time when greater 
contact between Australia and European 
Community nations, eastern Europe and 
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the Soviet Union, is both desirable and 
necessary from all perspectives. 

By bringing Europe and the Soviet 
Union into the program, we have, with 
one bound, projected younger political 
leaders into what I am sure will be an 
invaluable range of learning experiences. 

At the same time this, and succeeding 
German delegations — as well as those 
from the Soviet Union — will be able to 
expand their knowledge of the world, and 
of political systems and people, through 
their visits to Australia. 

We cannot, of course, offer our visi- 
tors the chance to observe any equivalent 
of the dramatic and historic events occur- 
ring in eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union; events which, while they certainly 
have direct implications for our col- 
leagues in West Germany, have signifi- 
cant impact on all of us. 

As a democratic socialist, I believe 
strongly that emerging democracies in 
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eastern Europe can learn from Australia. 
We share traditions, such as strong trade 
union infrastructure, a commitment to 
basic socialist principles and an increas- 
ing commitment to democracy. 

Through programs such as the politi- 
cal exchange program, it is possible for 
Australia to contribute in a concrete way 
to future development, greater partici- 
pation in the political process and a 
higher level of international 
understanding. 

As we observe the momentous recent 
events in Europe and the Soviet Union, I 
find it instructive, as a practising poli- 
tician, to reflect on how our system of 
government might handle any challenge 
to achieve the same degree of change 
within the same time-scales. 

I fear we may not be up to that 
task. 

The professional historians will no 
doubt fill libraries over the next few dec- 
ades as they look at the life and times of 
Mikhail Gorbachev, Helmut Kohl, 
Lother de Maiziere, and also the moves to 
once again unify Germany. In the mean- 
time, we can but stand in awe and wish 
those involved well. 

But to return to events within our own 
compass, I want to make the observation 
that at least on the scale of our political 
exchange program, there are four men in 
particular who have made things happen 
in recent times. 

The four people concerned are Sena- 
tor Kerry Sibraa, the President of the Sen- 
ate, Mr Kouzmin, Counsellor at the 
Soviet Embassy here in Canberra, Dr 
Schauer, the Ambassador of the Federal 
German Republic, and Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, the Chairman of our Political 
Exchange Committee. 

It was Senator Sibraa who first 
prompted the political exchange com- 
mittee into investigating whether it might 
be possible to begin an exchange with the 
Soviet Union and it was Mr Kouzmin 
who, since 1987 has, with the support of 
his ambassadors, worked with committee 
representatives to organise the exchange. 

It was Ambassador Schauer who, with 
Sir Robert Cotton, took up the idea for an 
exchange with Germany and has helped 
immensely in bringing the concept to 
reality. 


As the minister with portfolio 
responsibility for the Political Exchange 
Committee, I sincerely thank each of 
them. I also look forward to this program 
being expanded to provide more 
exchanges between emerging democratic 
nations and better relations with those 
nations that will make up the EC after 
1992. 

I would also like to see — as relations 
between Australia and south Pacific 
nations improve — greater exchange of 
ideas and ideals within our own region. 
The benefits of improved understanding 
locally have already begun to be felt by 
government and the private sector. 

Australian politicians have a great 
deal to learn from their contemporaries 
overseas. They also have a fresh perspec- 
tive that is welcomed and sometimes 
envied in other parts of the world. For 
these reasons, this program deserves to be 
expanded. 

Could I say to the members of both 
delegations that we believe it is important 
that overseas groups, at the end of their 
visits to Australia, and that Australian del- 
egations leaving for other countries, take 
with them the broadest possible perspec- 
tive of Australia’s political, economic and 
social realities as well as an understanding 
of its future aspirations. 

After all, what the political exchange 
program is all about is expanding the 
experience and knowledge of those who 
participate and, through them, to 
strengthen our ties with other countries. 

In brief, the objective of our Govern- 
ment in supporting the program is to help 
mould young political leaders who are 
aware of major world issues and who, 
through person-to-person contacts, can 
continually update their knowledge. 

It is no exaggeration to say that poli- 
ticians as a breed are regarded with some- 
thing short of universal affection. 
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Somebody once said that “politicians are 
the same the whole world over; they 
promise to build a bridge even where 
there is no river and it was a politician 
who said that!” 

This totally inaccurate and jaundiced 
view often leads to the conclusion that an 
overseas trip for a politician should be 
regarded with great cynicism and will 
most certainly be a waste of the taxpayer’s 
money. 

In this country, representatives of the 
private sector are often the most vocal in 
criticising what they see as government 
extravagances. 

But I can tell you — say with some 
pride — that this is clearly not the view 
held of the Political Exchange Program, 
because private corporations provide a 
great deal of assistance to it, both through 
cash donations as well as in-kind 
contributions. 

A major reason for this is the high 
quality of delegates who have participated 
in the program to date. Given the breadth 
of skills and experience represented here, 
these two delegations are no exception. 

As these are the first exchanges by 
Australia with Germany and the Soviet 
Union, I hope that the contributions will 
begin with positive — or negative, if 
necessary — comments on the value of 
the various sectors of the visit. Our Politi- 
cal Exchange Committee secretariat will, 
I am sure, turn the experience gained 
from these visits to good use in the plan- 
ning for future exchanges. 

May I conclude by giving a warm wel- 
come to our guests from the Federal 
Republic of Germany. I hope they will 
take something of value from their 
experience back to their home. I also want 
to wish our outgoing delegations to the 
Soviet Union good travelling and a won- 
derful learning experience. We look for- 
ward to welcoming them back. a 
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Minister for Transport and Communications, Mr Kim Beazley; 


and OTC Chairman, 


Mr David Hoare, at the launch of the 


“switched digital” Integrated Services Digital Network Service. 


Launch of OTC ‘switched 
digital’ ISDN service 


Speech by the Minister for Transport and 
Communications, Mr Kim Beazley, at the launch of the 


“switched digital” 


Integrated Services Digital Network 


Service, at OTC House, Sydney, on June 6 
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The introduction of this new service pro- 
vides, for the first time, an ISDN connec- 
tion between Australia and the outside 
world. 

ISDN — standing for “Integrated 
Services Digital Network” — represents a 
quantum leap in network performance 
capability, as will be clear to you all from 
the descriptions already provided. 

However, it’s not my intention today 
to get too involved in the detail of what 
ISDN — “Switched Digital” — can do, or 
how it works... rather, what I want to do is 
to place this launch in a broader perspec- 
tive; the perspective of the “clever” 
(rather than the lucky) country, looking 
outward to international markets and 
achieving success in those markets 
through the vigorous application of the 
qualities and potential that we have 
always had, but previously not employed 
as much as we might have in that 
context. 
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I don’t need to remind you of this 
industry’s status as the fastest growing 
industry in the world. But what many 
Australians need reminding of, is the 
potential Australia has to excel in the 
international communications sector and 
to create an industry with export earnings 
rivalling those of our traditional primary 
produce exports. 

Telecommunications is about con- 
quering distance and the provision of ser- 
vices. Australians are especially qualified 
to cope with the challenges of distance. 
Coping with those challenges has been a 
central and ongoing theme in our history 
and the skill and innovation we have 
brought to this task is reflected not least in 
the quality and extent of our national tele- 
communications network. 

On this basis, we have a demonstrated 
aptitude for telecommunications tech- 
nology and infrastructure development 
and management which is eminently 
marketable internationally; and it is 
increasingly being marketed there suc- 
cessfully by members of the Australian 
communications industry, including 
OTC. 

We are internationally competitive 
and in many aspects of telecommuni- 
cations we are at the leading edge of 
technology. 

Australia is already a significant 
player in world markets and with the right 
policy support, there is no doubt in any 
mind that we have the entrepreneurial 
and the technical, financial and mana- 
gerial resources to take a leading role in 
the Pacific region. 

The industry offers unparalleled 
opportunities for growth, both here and 
abroad and major new export markets are 
opening up. These opportunities are 
being enhanced by the increasingly com- 
plex and dynamic character of the inter- 
national telecommunications market. 

The distinction between the tradition- 
ally separate domestic and international 
markets is eroding. National telecom- 
munications markets are being 
restructured and increasingly opened up 
to competition. 

Further development of the inter- 
national telecommunications infrastruc- 
ture is continually taking place. This 
includes rapid expansion of the submar- 


ine cable infrastructure, and increased 
use of optic fibre cable. 

This expansion of infrastructure, in 
turn, is being matched by the rapid 
expansion of the technology necessary to 
derive the maximum advantage from it, 
of which OTC’s introduction of 
“switched digital” is an example. Devel- 
opments such as this will increase 
the competition in international tele- 
communications. 

The stakes in the international tele- 
communications market are increasing as 
the potential share of business to be won 
expands. Large businesses and entire 
industry sectors, in particular the finan- 
cial services industry, have become 
increasingly heavy users of tele- 
communications. 

Thus, the flexibility availability, price 
and performance of telecommunications 
facilities have a substantial impact on 
national economic growth and inter- 
national trade relationships overall. 

As I have already indicated, Australia 
is well placed to respond. We have a vigor- 
ous telecommunications industry base. 
Our telecommunications facilities are of a 
high quality. Overseas, Australia’s gov- 
ernment business enterprises are develop- 
ing new export markets and in many cases 
are opening the door for Australian tele- 
communications manufacturers and ser- 
vice providers to enter the international 
arena. 

OFC’s achievements in this regard 
include, in Asia, the development of sig- 
nificant business opportunities in Indo- 
China, of which a major example is a 
business cooperation contract (worth $15 
million) with Vietnam to jointly develop 
and manage the telecommunications net- 
work of Vietnam for six years. In March, 
OTC announced it had won a commer- 
cial 10-year contract to develop 
Cambodia’s telecommunications network 
as part of post-war reconstruction in that 
country. 

In the south Pacific, OTCI has 
reached agreement with the South 
Pacific Forum on a new regional satellite- 
based communications system. Five 
Pacific Island nations have already signed 
an agreement in Fiji to participate in it, 
and others are expected to sign shortly. 
This will also provide a major opportunity 
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for Australian firms, such as CODAN, to 
supply the many earth station dishes that 
will be needed. 

In the case of Telecom Australia 
(International), since becoming fully 
operational in October 1986, it has 
already won over 150 contracts in 30 
countries. Some outstanding successes 
include a contract, worth $86 million 
over three years, to develop and operate 
Saudi Arabia’s telecommunications ser- 
vices. Telecom International also has a 
$30 million contract, won jointly with 
Pacific Dunlop (Olex), to supply, install 
and commission 2000 km of Australian- 
made optical fibre cable in Pakistan. 

A major opportunity for further devel- 
oping Australia’s exports of communi- 
cations services, which has become clear 
in the last year, is for Australia to establish 
itself as a “communications hub”, par- 
ticularly for multinational companies 
operating in the Asia Pacific region. 

Australia is being shortlisted by such 
companies, along with Singapore, New 
Zealand and Japan, with the final choice 
depending on the combination of the 
most attractive business environment and 
on the overall concessional package avail- 
able from the prospective new host 
country. 


Cheapest service 


OTC has been vigorously pursuing this 
potential hubbing business, including 
through service price reductions. These 
reductions mean that OTC now offers the 
cheapest 64 Kilobit service in the region. 
An important success for OTC in the 
promotion of its hubbing business has 
been the attraction of SITA (Societe 
Internationale de Telecommunications 
Aeronautiques) operations to Australia, 
announced in February 1990. In addition 
to the obvious direct telecommunications 
services export benefits, there are signifi- 
cant spinoff benefits for local industry. 
SITA’s investment in Australia will be 
substantial and they will eventually 
employ 100 people, many of whom will 
be Australians. There will be a software 
research and development centre that can 
be expected to generate business for local 
software houses and there will also be a 
training centre — which will also provide 
increased opportunities for Australians. 
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In addition, the presence of a SITA 
hub in this country will give Australian 
industry an opportunity to participate 
directly in the international telecom- 
munications market and international 
aviation — both exciting and fast- 
growing industries. This activity must 
also be placed in the context of the 
Government’s ongoing program of 
micro-economic reform. 

The Government’s May 1988 tele- 
communications policy statement set a 
new framework and allowed for a pro- 
gram of continuing policy development. 
Similarly, reshaping the government 
business enterprises (GBEs) has resulted 
in substantial change in their commercial 
outlook and approaches. 

Australia’s telecommunications regu- 
latory framework gives considerable 
scope for the private sector in value-added 
services and private networks. Moreover, 
the regulatory framework is designed to 
be dynamic to respond to technological 
change and business development. You 
will already be aware of the reviews at pre- 
sent in progress to continue that process. 

We are committed to ensuring that 
our policies will optimise the industry’s 
capacity for growth and innovation, and 
to continuing input from industry to our 
strategic planning. 

In the face of policy change by other 
countries also positioning to attract inter- 
national telecommunications business, a 
priority for government is to allow the 
energy of the private sector and our busi- 
ness enterprises to be properly employed. 


In doing this, we should be careful not to 
follow slavishly the policy changes of 
other countries. 


I am more convinced than ever that 
our own approach of concentrating on 
managing the development of compe- 
tition in Australia between the public and 
private sector is the right approach for us 
at this time. The review of structural 
arrangements provides us with the oppor- 
tunity to constructively refine our 
policies. 

Our aim is to ensure that in this 
environment of rapid change, cost con- 
sciousness, and burgeoning opportun- 
ities, the technical and managerial 
capabilities of the GBEs are maximised, 
together with the energies of the private 
sector and that this is done in ways which 
contribute to Australia’s social and econ- 
omic growth. 


As we look to the future, we should be 
confident that we are good. We are up 
with the best in the world. 


I see the service as having the poten- 
tial to assist the development of Aus- 
tralian telecommunications services 
exports and also wider Australian exports 
and economic development as a whole. 


I see the introduction of the new ser- 
vice as symbolising Australia’s position at 
the leading edge of telecommunications 
services technology. 


I congratulate OTC on this initiative 
and look forward to many more from 
them and the wider Australian communi- 
cations industry. cg 


The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett. 


Crucial time ahead 
for Uruguay Round 


Statement on June | by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 


The next two months will be critical for progress in 
the Uruguay Round of multilateral trade nego- 
tiations, the Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr 
Neal Blewett, said today before leaving for a visit to 
Indonesia, Thailand and Malaysia. 

Dr Blewett will be holding discussions with his 
Cairns Group ministerial colleagues in Jakarta, 
Bangkok and Kuala Lumpur after addressing the 
18th Australia-Indonesia Business Conference on 
June 4, in Nusa Dua, Bali. 

“The three ASEAN countries are members of 
the Cairns Group of agricultural exporting 
countries which will play a key role in the nego- 
tiations to reach agreement on a framework text on 
agriculture by July,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said the Nusa Dua conference was a 
major opportunity for the Australian and 
Indonesian business communities to identify 
potential business opportunities and partners and 
to meet government and business leaders. 

Dr Blewett will call in Jakarta on Dr Arifin 
Siregar, the Indonesian Minister of Trade, to estab- 
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lish contact prior to the Cairns Group ministerial 
meeting, which Dr Blewett will chair in Santiago 
de Chile in early July. He will discuss other import- 
ant aspects of the Uruguay Round negotiations and 
Indonesia-Australia relations in calls on other 
Indonesian ministers. 

In Thailand, Dr Blewett will be meeting the 
Thai Minister for Commerce, Dr Subin Pinkayan, 
to discuss not only Cairns Group and other issues in 
the Round but also a number of bilateral economic 
matters. 

Thailand offers significant opportunities for 
Australian commercial interests to tap into Thai 
markets for goods, services and commodities. 

Dr Blewett will be talking to Dr Subin about 
specific opportunities for involvement by Aus- 
tralian industry and business in several major infra- 
structure development projects. 

In Kuala Lumpur, Dr Blewett will be meeting 
Dato Seri Rafida Aziz and Dato Dr Lim Keng 
Yaik, the Malaysian Ministers for Trade and Indus- 
try and for Primary Industries respectively. 

These meetings will provide an important 
opportunity to discuss the state of Uruguay Round 
negotiations, the role of the Cairns Group in the 
Round and to promote Malaysian-Australian com- 
mercial relations. Dr Blewett will also be address- 
ing a luncheon meeting of the Malaysia-Australia 
Business Council on June 8. 


Minister sets out for 
Cairns Group talks 


Statement on June 21 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Neal 
Blewett, will leave Australia on June 26 to chair the 
7th Ministerial Meeting of the Cairns Group in 
Santiago de Chile from July 4-6. 

En route to Chile, Dr Blewett will visit Wash- 
ington to discuss the Uruguay Round and the 1990 
Farm Bill, before going on to Brasilia. 

After the Cairns Group meeting, he will visit a 
number of European capitals, to communicate the 
Cairns Group position and to propose ways of mak- 
ing progress in the final stages of the Uruguay 
Round. 

Dr Blewett said the forthcoming meeting in 
Santiago would be critical for the Uruguay Round 
negotiations on agriculture, coming just two weeks 
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before the important July meeting of the GATT 
Trade Negotiations Committee in Geneva. 

“This Geneva meeting is a key checkpoint in 
the Round, because it hopes to reach agreement on 
the outline of the final result for each of the 15 
negotiating groups in the Uruguay Round, includ- 
ing agriculture,” he said. 

“The Uruguay Round is due to end in Decem- 
ber but wide and sharp differences of view are still 
evident in the agriculture negotiations. 

“At the meeting of OECD ministers in Paris at 
the end of May, the European Community could 
not agree with the US and the Cairns Group 
countries present — Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand — that the agriculture negotiations 
needed to produce tangible benefits by specific 
reductions in domestic support, import protection 
and export subsidies.” 

Dr Blewett said the outcome of the OECD 
meeting indicated that the EC must be prepared to 
show more flexibility. 

“This is essential not just to move the nego- 
tiations on agriculture forward, but to ensure that 
delays in this key area do not get in the way of pro- 
gress in other areas of the Round. 

“Cairns Group ministers in Santiago will there- 
fore aim to send a firm message on their objectives 
for agricultural reform to the G7 summit in 
Houston from July 9-11, to the EC directly, and to 
Geneva for the negotiations in the leadup to the 
Trade Negotiations Committee meeting later in 
the month.” 

Dr Blewett said he would also be visiting Wash- 
ington before the Santiago meeting for discussions 
with US Trade Representative, Carla Hills and US 
Department of Agriculture Secretary, Clayton 
Yeutter. 

He would also meet a range of Congressional 
leaders to discuss Uruguay Round-related and 
bilateral trade issues, especially the 1990 Farm Bill 
currently being drafted in the Congress. 

“We have a number of concerns about the Farm 
Bill, especially the Sugar and Export Enhancement 
Program provisions. I will be making those con- 
cerns known while I am in Washington,” Dr 
Blewett said. 

From Santiago, Dr Blewett will visit a number 
of European capitals to convey the results of the 
Cairns Group ministerial meeting to EC External 
Relations Commissioner Andriessen and 
Agriculture Commissioner MacSharry in Brussels, 
and to trade and agriculture ministers in Rome, 
Paris and Bonn. He will also meet senior GATT 
officials in Geneva. 

While in Europe, Dr Blewett will also open the 
“Victoria in Veneto” promotion in Vicenza, Italy 


on July 9-10, and speak at a major investment semi- 
nar on the second day of the promotion which is 
intended to bolster trade and investment flows 
between Australia and the influential Veneto 
region of Italy. 


Agricultural reform — 
US assures Australia 


Statement on June 29 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Bush Administration has assured Australia 
that the US is determined to achieve genuine agri- 
cultural reform in the Uruguay Round, the Minis- 
ter for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett said in 
Washington today. 

In discussions with the US Trade Representa- 
tive, Carla Hills and US Agriculture Secretary, 
Clayton Yutter, Dr Blewett received unequivocal 
assurances on the unswerving commitment of the 
US to pursuing substantial agriculture reform 
within the Uruguay Round. 

“They have assured me that President Bush has 
made the Uruguay Round his top priority in trade 
and for the G7 summit in Houston”, he said. 

Dr Blewett is visiting Washington en route to a 
critical meeting of the Cairns Group of agricultural 
fair trading nations in Santiago, Chile, next 
week. 

He met with representatives of the US Admin- 
istration and with Congressional leaders to discuss 
how progress could best be made in the final stages 
of the Uruguay Round, particularly in agriculture. 

“I indicated for Australia and the Cairns Group 
a substantial outcome in the negotiations on 
agriculture is crucial to the success of the Round as 
a whole. 

“I expressed my belief that the Uruguay Round, 
coupled with developments in eastern Europe and 
Latin America, presented the world with a unique 
opportunity for progress in international trade, but 
that the potential for disagreement on agriculture 
posed a serious threat to such global reform. 

“T said that the Cairns Groups would be strong 
and unified in Chile; that it was essential that the 
US maintained its strong support for agricultural 
reform, and that this issue — specifically, the need 
for the EC to endorse substantial reform in 
agriculture as part of the Uruguay Round package 
— be placed high on the agenda on the G7 
summit. 


“Both Australia and the US believe that 
agriculture reform is not a matter for resolution 
between the US and the EC alone, but that for 
many nations substantial progress in agriculture is 
a necessity for success across the Round as a 
whole. 

“The US Administration left me in no doubt 
whatsoever on their determination to seek to sub- 
stantially liberalise world trade in agriculture, 
through specific commitments on internal support, 
market access and export subsidies. 

“And the Administration’s firm views were 
largely endorsed by the Congressional leaders with 
whom I met,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said he had also raised Australia’s 
concern about the US Farm Bill, especially the pro- 
visions relating to sugar and the Export Enhance- 
ment Program. 


OECD report disappoints 
on farming trade reform 


Statement on June | by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, said today that the Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) had again been obliged to report a disap- 
pointing lack of progress in agricultural trade 
reform. 

Senator Evans was referring to the OECD 
report entitled Agricultural Policies, Markets and 
Trade: Monitoring and Outlook. 

The report, which is the OECD’s annual 
review of agricultural trade reform in its member 
countries, was released following the OECD Min- 
isterial Council Meeting (MCM) of May 30-31. 
Senator Evans and the Treasurer, Mr Paul 
Keating, attended the meeting. 

Senator Evans said that although the report 
noted a small reduction in agricultural support in 
1989, this was due mainly to a rise in world market 
agricultural prices rather than policy reforms. The 
policies which give rise to large amounts of protec- 
tion being paid to farmers in the EC, Japan and the 
US continued largely unchanged. 

The report was the third annual review by the 
OECD of progress with agricultural reform. Sena- 
tor Evans said that the two previous reports — 
covering the years 1987 and 1988 — had also noted 
a lack of action in this area. 
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“This latest report shows a failure on the part of 
most OECD countries to implement the principles 
for the reform of agricultural policies agreed to at 
the 1987 Ministerial Council Meeting and 
endorsed at successive MCMs,” Senator Evans 
said. 

“The cost to consumers of such policies was 
revealed in another OECD report released earlier 
this month, entitled Agricultural Policies and the 
Consumer Interest. That report indicated that con- 
sumers in OECD countries had paid in 1989 a total 
of $US104 billion in higher prices and transfers 
through the taxation system to support protection- 
ist agricultural policies. $US41 billion of this had 
been paid by consumers in the EC (compared to 
$US 34 billion in Japan and $US15 billion in the 
US). 

“Australian consumers had paid the second 
lowest amount in transfers (after New Zealand) of 
all OECD countries,” Senator Evans said. 

Senator Evans expressed the hope that the 
Uruguay Round of trade negotiations, due to con- 
clude at the end of this year, would advance the lib- 
eralisation of world agricultural trade. 

“Agriculture is a pivotal issue in the nego- 
tiations and unless there is agreement in this area, 
the whole Round is at risk. A successful conclusion 
of the Round — one which produces a stable and 
open multilateral trading system where all 
countries could compete on equal terms — will lay 
the groundwork for sustainable global economic 
growth for the next decade and beyond,” Senator 
Evans said. 


Commercial development 
program in Indonesia 


Statement on June 4 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 


A Trade and Commercial Development Program 
for Australia in Indonesia was released today by the 
Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett. 

In releasing the program, Dr Blewett said that 
the time was right for Australia to adopt a more 
energetic approach to its bilateral trade and com- 
mercial relationship with Indonesia. 

“Indonesia is developing great export potential 
in manufacturing”, Dr Blewett said. 

“The remarkable adjustment of the economy to 
the deterioration in the terms of trade in the early 
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and mid-1980s lies at the heart of Indonesia’s 
recent economic revival. 

“Indonesia’s non-oil exports to Australia have 
been rising very rapidly in recent years, in 1989 
exceeding oil exports to Australia for the first time 
in two decades. Indonesia’s manufactured exports 
to Australia nearly quadrupled between 1986 and 
1989. 

“While Australia’s exports to Indonesia have 
also been rising, Australia’s traditional exports to 
Indonesia — particularly wheat and cotton — have 
been driving much of the growth”, Dr Blewett 
said. 

“Unprocessed primary products have markedly 
increased their percentage share of Australia’s 
exports to Indonesia in the 1980s. On the other 
hand, simply transformed manufactures have 
lagged behind and processed primary products 
have actually fallen in absolute terms. 

Encouragingly, elaborately transformed manu- 
factures have maintained their modest relative 
share against the background of the overall rising 
trend in exports. 

“There are some outstanding examples of Aus- 
tralian companies successfully trading with and 
investing in Indonesia. However, there is a need to 
increase understanding in Australia of Indonesia’s 
business culture and commercial environment and 
to increase awareness in Indonesia of Australian 
goods and services exports. 

“The Trade and Commercial Development 
Program for Australia in Indonesia is an important 
step in this direction.” 

Copies of the program can be obtained from 
Carl Heid, Trade Strategy Branch, the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade, on (06) 261 2234, or 
fax. (06) 261 3009. 


Developing economic 
links with Thailand 


Statement on June 26 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 


Failure to make serious assessments of the Thai 
market is denying opportunities to Australian busi- 
ness in one of Asia’s fastest growing economies, a 
Trade Development Council (TDC) report says. 

The TDC identifies a number of commercial 
opportunities and makes recommendations in 
relation to improving the coordination of our mar- 
keting effort on Thailand. 





In releasing the report today, the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Neal Blewett, said it made a 
valuable contribution to the further development 
of Australia’s bilateral commercial relations with 
Thailand. 

“Australia’s performance in the Thai market 
has been impressive, with export growth rates of 43 
per cent in 1988 and 45 per cent in 1989. 

“However, much of this growth has occurred in 
a narrow range of traditional commodity exports 
and our share of Thai imports is significantly lower 
than our share of imports in Indonesia, Malaysia 
and the Philippines,” Dr Blewett said. 

“The TDC report identifies opportunities for 
Australia in the fields of raw and processed 
materials, infrastructure development, 
agribusiness, services, and consumer goods. 

“In particular, it emphasises opportunities to 
expand the sale of education services and the 
potential spinoff benefits that can be derived from a 
network of contacts in government and business 
established through the education of Thais in 
Australia. 

“In addition, the investment environment in 
Thailand is attractive to foreign investment and 
entry via joint ventures in manufacturing 
enterprises may prove a viable way to proceed for 
certain Australian enterprises,” Dr Blewett said. 

The report states that, with some notable 
exceptions, Australian firms have not positioned 
themselves to take advantage of the fast growth in 
Thailand and have tended not to give serious 
thought to this market beyond its attractiveness as a 
tourist destination. 

Their assessments of Thailand appear to be too 
influenced by superficial views of Thailand as pol- 
itically unstable without appreciating the underly- 
ing strength of the country and its institutions. 

The TDC calls for high level business rep- 
resentation from Australia at the next annual con- 
ference of the Australia-Thailand Business 
Council to be held in Thailand in August. 

The report was produced by a sub-committee of 
the TDC which was chaired by Mr Gavin 
Campbell, Managing Director, Australian Stock 
Exchange. The TDC is a high-level body that 
advises the Federal Government on trade policy 
matters. 

For further information, including copies of 
the TDC report, contact Richard Bush, Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Canberra — 
phone 06 261 2568. 








The Minister for Industry, Technology and Commerce, 
Senator John Button. 


Business delegation 
to visit Vietnam 


Statement on June 12 by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button 








The Minister for Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce, Senator John Button, will lead a high-level 
delegation of Australian businessmen and govern- 
ment officials which flies to Vietnam tomorrow. 

Senator Button will sign an agreement on trade 
and economic cooperation with the Vietnamese 
Government during his six-day visit. 

He will also open the Austrade office in Ho Chi 
Minh City and meet with senior Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment ministers. The minister said trade 
between Vietnam and Australia was expanding 
rapidly. 

The delegation would aim to: 

e develop closer economic ties between the Aus- 
tralian and Vietnamese business sectors; 


e reinforce the broad economic and trade relation- 
ship between the countries through the signing 
of an agreement on trade and economic cooper- 
ation; and 


e identify likely ways of enhancing trade and 
investment flows between Australia and 
Vietnam. 
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Among the businessmen on the delegation will 
be representatives of leading organisations, includ- 
ing BHP-Utah Minerals International; Australian 
and New Zealand Banking Group Limited; TNT 
Limited/Ansett Transport Industries; and 
Telecom Australia (International) Ltd. 

The business delegates will have their own pro- 
gram of meetings with Vietnamese Government 
and business representatives. 

Senator Button said Vietnam presents a promis- 
ing market for high-technology products and ser- 
vices and that Australia is exploring opportunities 
in these areas. 

Australian exports to Vietnam have included 
specialised machinery and telecommunications 
equipment as well as primary products. 

Seafood and coffee have dominated 
Vietnamese exports to Australia. 

Senator Button said the composition of the 
Australian delegation indicated the broad range of 
opportunities Vietnam offered and the priority 
given them. 

“The signing of an agreement on trade and 
economic cooperation will be a milestone in 
Australia’s relations with Vietnam,” he said. 

“The agreement provides for the establishment 
of a Joint Trade and Economic Cooperation Com- 
mittee at ministerial level. 

“It will assist greatly in identifying and develop- 
ing projects.” 

While in Vietnam, Senator Button will be the 
guest of that country’s Minister for Commerce, Mr 
Hoang Minh Thang. 


Trade agreement 
with Vietnam 


Statement on June 14 by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button 





The Minister for Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce, Senator John Button, today signed an econ- 
omic agreement which sets the framework for a 
substantial expansion in trade and investment 
between Vietnam and Australia. 

Senator Button, who is leading a delegation of 
19 businessmen to Vietnam, signed the Agreement 
on Trade and Economic Cooperation in Hanoi. It 
was signed for Vietnam by the Minister for Com- 
merce, Mr Hoang Minh Thang. 

Senator Button said there was enormous poten- 
tial for further increases in trade and investment 
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between the two countries. Two-way trade had 
already grown from $6.1 million in 1984 to $99.6 
million last year. 

“Vietnam is rich in resources,” he said. “Aus- 
tralia has much to contribute to the development of 
those resources through technology and expertise. 

“The ink jwas not even dry on the agreement 
before members of the Australian delegation were 
exploring all sorts of business contacts. These busi- 
nesses are here for the long haul. Many already 
have a foothold in Vietnam and the new agreement 
will boost all their prospects. 

“This delegation is interested in everything 
from upgrading railways and airport facilities to 
establishing optic fibre telecommunications, and to 
setting up joint ventures in prawn farming and the 
export of fruit and vegetables.” 


Council for Australia 
Abroad created 


Statement on June 19 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 








A Council for Australia Abroad will be established 
to give greater drive and direction to projecting 
Australia overseas, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, announced 
today. 

Senator Evans said the council, to comprise 
high-level representatives of the public and private 
sectors, would advise him on the many facets of the 
projection of Australia abroad. 

“The council will work to help coordinate and 
focus the activities of those government depart- 
ments and agencies and other organisations which 
help shape the way Australia — its society, culture, 
education and economy are perceived overseas,” he 
said. 

“It will enable us to develop better strategies for 
raising Australia’s profile in particular countries 
and regions, and implement them more effectively 
— not least by encouraging and harnessing private 
sector resources to assist in the task.” 

Senator Evans said that following today’s Cabi- 
net decision formally to establish the council, he 
would be seeking substantial additional funds in 
the Budget context to allow greater priority to be 
given to the visitors programs, including media 
visits programs, and the cultural, sporting and aca- 
demic exchanges carried out world-wide by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

The establishment of the council, and the pros- 
pect of increased resources for overseas public 
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affairs activities were in line with the need, ident- 
ified in Senator Evans’s parliamentary statement 
last December on Australia’s Regional Security, for 
Australia to expand in those areas involving 
exchanges of people and ideas — in the use of pub- 
lic diplomacy. 

The Garnaut Report on Australia and North- 
East Asia had recognised similar needs, and had 
recommended the establishment of a council. 
Because the need for a sharper, better coordinated 
and better resourced focus on public diplomacy was 
not confined to North-East Asia, however, the new 
council would have a global focus. 

Senator Evans said the work of the already 
established bilateral councils, (the Australia-Japan 
Foundation, the Australia-China Council, the 
Australia-Indonesia Institute and the Australia 
New Zealand Foundation), would be an important 
part of the new strategy. 

The chairpersons of the four bilateral bodies 
would be on the new council, along with secretaries 
of the relevant Federal Government departments, 
the heads of agencies whose work involved the pro- 
jection of Australia abroad, including the Aus- 
tralian Tourist Commission, Radio Australia, the 
Australia Council and Austrade. 

High-level representatives would also be sought 
from the private sector. The council would in no 
way seem to prejudice the independence of action 
of the various instrumentalities represented on 
it. 

Invited to join the council are: 

The secretaries of the following Federal Govern- 
ment departments or their senior delegates: 
Prime Minister and Cabinet; 

Arts, Sport, the Environment, Territories and 
Tourism; 

Employment, Education and Training; 
Immigration, Local Government and Ethnic 
Affairs; 

Transport and Communications; 
Director-General of the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau. 


* k k 


Chairpersons of: 

The Australia-Japan Foundation 

The Australia-China Council 

The Australia-Indonesia Institute 

The Australia New Zealand Foundation 


* k * 
The Managing Director of Austrade 


* * * 


The chairperson of the Australian Tourist 
Commission 
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* k * 


Chief Executive Officer of QANTAS 


* k * 


The Director-General of Radio Australia 
* * * 


The chairperson of the Asian Studies Council of 
Australia 
* k * 


The chairperson of the International Development 
Program of Australian Colleges and Universities 
* k * 


The chairperson of the Australian Sports 
Commission 
* k * 


The chairperson of the Australia Council 
* * * 


The chairperson of the Standing Committee of the 
Cultural Ministers’ Councils 
* k * 


The chairperson of the Australian Film 
Commission 
x * * 


Five members drawn from the private sector rep- 
resenting, eg, business people with interests over- 
seas, cultural entrepreneurs and sports or media 
people. 


North-East Asian policy 
unit to be established 


Statement on June 19 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced that a North- 
East Asian Policy Development Unit is to be 
established within his department, along the lines 
proposed by Professor Ross Garnaut in his report 
Australia and the North-East Asian Ascendancy. 

Senator Evans said Cabinet had agreed that 
additional analytic capacity in relation to North- 
East Asia should be created in order to better facili- 
tate medium-to-long-term policy development 
towards the region. 

“Australia’s economic interests in North-East 
Asia are vital,” Senator Evans said. “The region 
already takes 43 per cent of our exports, supplies 39 
per cent of our imports and accounted for 16 per 
cent of foreign investment in Australia as of June 
1988. 
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“In order to be able to take advantage of future 
commercial opportunities, Australia needs to be 
able to anticipate changes in the pattern and 
location of production within the region as trade 
policies evolve. At the same time, we have a very 
real interest in maintaining political stability in the 
region. 

“Given its importance, both strategically and 
economically, there is a need to ensure that Aus- 
tralians better understand the importance of 
North-East Asia and to ensure that Australia’s 
voice is effectively heard in the region. The estab- 
lishment of this unit will make a positive contri- 
bution to all of this,” Senator Evans said. 

He said the unit would be staffed by departmen- 
tal officers returning from overseas postings, par- 
ticularly those in North-East Asia, together with 
staff seconded from other departments, as well as 
drawing on existing analytical capacity within 
other government instrumentalities. 

Professor Garnaut identified a need for greater 
analytical capacity on North-East Asia in the chap- 
ter of his report on “Managing Official Bilateral 
Economic Relations”. He said the “crowding out of 
reflection and analysis by the immediate and the 
urgent”, had become a problem in the sections of 
the department which deal with east Asia and north 
Asia. 

This, said Senator Evans, should be corrected 
by “the establishment of a specialist unit. . . provid- 
ing an opportunity for talented analysts to work 
reflectively after postings in North -East Asia on 
policy analysis related to the region.” 


Media exchange program 
covers North-East Asia 


Statement on June 19 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





A program of media exchanges with North-East 
Asia was announced today by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans. 

Senator Evans said $50 000 would be allocated 
next financial year to enable an enhanced program 
of visits to Australia by journalists from the North- 
East Asian region under the Overseas Media Visits 
Program of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. 

Senator Evans said it was particularly important 
to sponsor visits to Australia by foreign journalists 
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who through their reporting could raise the level of 
awareness of Australia in their home countries. 

Senator Evans said the Government would allo- 
cate a further $50 000 to initiate a scheme to enable 
a selected group of Australian journalists to make 
working visits to North-East Asia. 

This would be similar to a current program 
jointly administered by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade and the Australian Journalists’ 
Association to arrange such visits to South-East 
Asia and to the Pacific. 

These programs were designed to familiarise 
the Australian media with their region and the 
main issues between Australia and its neighbours. 

The Government’s decision today arose from 
its consideration of aspects of Professor Garnaut’s 
report, Australia and the North-East Asian 
Ascendancy. 

Further Garnaut media relations recommen- 
dations related to the establishment of a public 
affairs position in the Australian Embassy in Seoul 
and in the Australian Consulate-General in Hong 
Kong. 

Senator Evans said the Government had agreed 
to these recommendations and public affairs offi- 
cers would be posted to Hong Kong and Seoul 
shortly. 


Reversing the tide of 
environment neglect 





Statement by the Australian Ambassador for the 
Environment, Sir Ninian Stephen, on World 
Environment Day, June 5 





In 1972, the United Nations Environment Pro- 
gram (UNEP) was inaugurated as a result of 
proceedings at the UN Conference on the Human 
Environment in Stockholm. At the same time, 
World Environment Day was launched as an 
annual focus on the state of the world’s 
environment. 

For some years thereafter, the natural environ- 
ment languished as an issue alongside so many 
other issues of concern to the global community. 
Sadly, so many parts of the world are now begin- 
ning to suffer the effects of that neglect. Now, how- 
ever, highly aware and energetic people 
everywhere are beginning to reverse the tide of 
environmental degradation which has, too often, 
characterised our economic growth. 
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The Australian Ambassador for the Environment, Sir 
Ninian Stephen. 


Problems of the environment are not for one 
country or even one region alone to solve. In the 
years since the formation of UNEP, the people of 
the world have learned much of their environment 
and their place in it. The commitment of our Gov- 
ernment to a better environment both for Australia 
and the world was made clear when the Prime Min- 
ister released the Government’s major environ- 
ment statement, Our Country Our Future last July. 
At the same time, I was appointed as Australia’s 
first Ambassador for the Environment in recog- 
nition of Australia’s need and desire to participate 
fully in international efforts to confront urgent and 
destructive environmental problems. 

Global climate change, damage to the strato- 
spheric ozone layer, and depletion of biological 
diversity, have been identified as the major threats 
to a habitable biosphere. Australia joins with the 
community of nations in negotiating international 
conventions to protect these vital life support sys- 
tems and encouraging ratification and adherence 
by all nations. Australia recognises the special place 
that Antarctica holds in the natural environment of 
the globe and has joined with France in seeking to 
have the continent declared as a nature reserve- 
land of science, free for all times from the more dis- 
ruptive of human activity. 

Australia concurs with the World Commission 
on Environment and Development in calling for 
ecologically sustainable development and global 
economic equity. With these objectives in mind, 
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Australia is concentrating its efforts in our region. 
Ours is a region largely of developing countries and 
small island states, many of which will be vulner- 
able to the worst effects of global environmental 
change. Our efforts will be instrumental in involv- 
ing many of our regional neighbours in the nego- 
tiating process for major international 
environmental agreements, and in regional initiat- 
ives on the environment. Without the involvement 
and agreement of even the smallest states in this 
process, the development of effective international 
measures to cope with environmental problems 
will be much more difficult. 

I have just returned from a major conference 
convened by the Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope in Bergen, which was designed as a European 
followup to the World Commission’s report and as 
preparation for the 1992 UN Conference on 
Environment and Development. That conference 
indicated clearly that strengthened international 
cooperation is necessary for the development of 
effective solutions to global environmental 
problems. 

As we take stock of the state of our world on this 
day, I am confident that Australians are becoming 
increasingly aware of the gravity of the environ- 
mental problems besetting the world, and are con- 
cerned that this country should participate to the 
maximum in their solution. 


A time to define 
Australia’s goals 


Statement on World Environment Day, June 5, by 
the Minister for the Arts, Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly 


Today, June 5, celebrates the anniversary of the 
1972 UN Stockholm Conference on the Human 
Environment. It is a day for increasing people’s 
awareness and understanding of environmental 
issues and for involving people in doing things for 
the environment. 

This year, while we in Australia and New Zea- 
land focus on 1990 as the Year of Land Care, we 
also join with countries around the world in cel- 
ebrating the international theme of Children and 
the Environment. It is for our children and their 
children that we must protect our environment and 
it is through our children that we are becoming 
more aware of our environment. 
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Together, there is much that we can do to pro- 
tect what we have and to repair many of the mis- 
takes of the past. 

World Environment Day offers an ideal oppor- 
tunity to present to you the priorities for action on 
environmental issues which I will bring to the 
fourth Hawke Government. 

The catch-cry “sustainable development” has 
recently become almost universal. Most people 
now understand that we must meet the needs of the 
present without compromising the ability of future 
generations to meet their own needs. 

The concept is widely used, but applying it will 
be more difficult. 

My department is working closely with the 
Prime Minister’s department and others to develop 
a draft discussion paper for public comment. This 
paper will form the first step in developing a policy 
on ecologically sustainable development. 

In that process, ecological considerations must 
go hand-in-hand with economic decision-making. 
We must ensure that total economic and environ- 
mental values of our natural resources and the real 
costs of environmental degradation are included in 
the equation. 

The choice is not between development and no 
development. It is not between preserving the 
environment in an untouched condition OR con- 
tinued economic growth at any cost. Rather, we 
must make development ecologically sustainable. 

We should aim to at least maintain the present 
range of environmental and economic options, and 
in some cases to increase them, for future gener- 
ations. This can only be achieved by the full inte- 
gration of environmental and economic objectives. 

A central part of the national strategy on 
ecologically sustainable development should be the 
application of the “user pays” principle, to ensure 
that those responsible for imposing environmental 
costs are held to full account for them. 

Incentive-based or regulatory measures may be 
used for this purpose, depending on which is more 
appropriate to the circumstances of a particular 
problem. 


Measures which might be used to improve the 
functioning of the market include: 


e adjusting or creating property rights and 
obligations; 


e the setting of appropriate charges or taxes for 
resource use and pollution; 


e the use of valuation techniques to aid decision 
making; and 


e improvement in the availability of information to 
consumers. 
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The nature and scope of rights to resource use 
are basic to market systems, permeating all aspects 
of economic activity. Examining the system of 
entitlements is therefore an important first step in 
improving the operation of markets. 

The possibility of creating rights and obli- 
gations should be examined. 

A major problem with the current resource 
allocation is that many environmental resources 
are free or under priced, and they are consequently 
over-utilised. Excessively low prices encourage 
wasteful use of resources and discourage conser- 
vation and augmentation of renewable resources. 

There are, and will remain, significant techni- 
cal limitations to the accuracy of valuations of com- 
plex natural systems. Notwithstanding the 
limitations on applying valuation techniques to all 
natural assets, it would be sensible to investigate 
what can be gained from such exercises for the dif- 
ferent industry sectors. 

Economists working in this field have used 
money values to measure preferences for the 
environment: Such studies, while not yet per- 
fected, emphasise the fact that environmental ser- 
vices are not free and that they do in fact have real 
value. 

For too long we have been extravagant with our 
waste, we have polluted our air and our waterways. 
We have choked the air over our cities and we have 
denuded much of our land. The time has come 
when we must repair both our rural lands and our 
cities. 

As this World Environment Day focuses on 
land care, I will ensure that my department works 
closely with the Department of Primary Industries 
and Energy to achieve the goals of restoring 
degraded land, planting of trees and conserving 
remnant vegetation. 

Greening Australia is ahead of its target in 
ensuring that by the year 2000, at least one billion 
trees extra will be growing. While natural regener- 
ation and direct seeding programs are developing 
well to establish over 600 million trees in open 
areas of Australia, community tree planting must 
also be directed to our urban areas. 

These activities are not only in rural areas. 
Land care and tree planting are essential to our 
urban environments. Melbourne has its Go Green 
urban forestry project, which is managed by Green- 
ing Australia. The Sydney Tree Centre in western 
Sydney, set up by Greening Australia, is supporting 
tree projects to control erosion on the Nepean- 
Hawkesbury river system. 

I am calling upon Greening Australia to draw 
into these efforts, more and more people in the 
western suburbs of Melbourne and Sydney. 
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Schools, community groups, local governments 
and the corporate sector all have a role to play in 
ensuring that we far exceed the tree planting target 
of 400 million more trees. I will ask Greening Aus- 
tralia to report back to me in one year from now, as 
to their progress with these projects. 

Not only will the One Billion Trees program 
begin to restore that half of our native forests and 
woodlands cleared in the past 200 years, it will also 
help in educating people about the importance of 
trees in restoring degraded land and in substantially 
restoring ecological balance. It will serve to make 
more attractive some of the worst affected of our 
urban and rural environments. 

In recent years, we have all focused heavily on 
the natural environment, and justifiably so. But we 
must recognise that there are many significant 
environmental problems arising from lifestyles 
within our major cities. 

Modern industrial society produces millions of 
tonnes of waste in the form of plastics and paper, 
bottles, cans and other debris. Added to this, indus- 
try generates huge volumes of industrial waste, 
some of it quite noxious. 

These, together with air and water pollution 
created in our cities, constitute a huge pollution 
problem; a problem of how to manage and mini- 
mise waste emissions of all kinds. 

Waste minimisation and recycling are import- 
ant elements in restoring our cities, reducing press- 
ure on natural resources and lessening pollution. 
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To facilitate these processes, I am convening a 
recycling conference in mid-August. Representa- 
tives of the various interest sectors, especially 
industry, will come together to discuss the prob- 
lems, to define common interests and to find 
agreed ground upon which work can begin. 

After an initial plenary session in which general 
issues of waste minimisation and recycling are con- 
sidered, there will be industry-specific meetings 
designed to further the various strategies for waste 
minimisation and recycling. 

Pollution standards are also important in 
controlling pollution. I will seek, through cooper- 
ation with the States, to implement the strictest set 
of uniform pollution standards in the world. By 
that I mean that we expect industry to adopt what- 
ever developments are available through modern 
technology to improve pollution levels. Such stan- 
dards are demanded by the community and will 
indicate clearly to industry the expectations placed 
upon them. 

In the first instance, these standards will apply 
to air and water, but we must also move on to the 
setting of standards for the protection of other 
aspects of our environment. 

As announced by the Prime Minister earlier 
this year, the Government is moving to establish an 








Environmental Protection Agency to ensure uni- 
formity of guidelines and standards for environ- 
mental protection. 

Already, through restructuring in my depart- 
ment, we have formed an Environment Protection 
Division — a division from which it is planned that 
a separate agency will evolve. 

The Australian coastline holds a very special 
place in our society. This narrow zone is where 
most of us live, work and play. It is the region where 
most of our secondary industries are located, and it 
is the destination for the majority of our inter- 
national tourists. The coastal zone and waters also 
comprise critical habitat for marine wildlife, 
including commercial fisheries. 

Unfortunately, in many areas, the coastal zone 
is a mess. 

For this reason, the Government has put a lot of 
emphasis on identifying the obstacles to 
ecologically sustainable coastal development. 
There are three new elements in our approach to 
this objective. 

At the parliamentary level, the House of Rep- 
resentatives Standing Committee on Environment, 
Recreation and the Arts has been directed to look 
into the environmental degradation of the Aus- 
tralian coastline and coastal waters, including: 


e the causes, effects and costs of pollution; 


e the adequacy of existing management regimes; 
and 


e the role of the Commonwealth in ensuring 
proper management of the coastal zone. 


The inquiry, which was set up by my prede- 
cessor last year, has enjoyed a very strong com- 
munity response. I expect the committee’s findings 
will be very useful to the Parliament, and will con- 
tribute valuable information to the other initiatives 
that we have in train on coastal management. 

These are the Resource Assessment 
Commission’s inquiry into the coastal zone, and a 
working group to facilitate dialogue and problem 
solving between industry and the community. 

One of these initiatives is the proposed referral 
of coastal zone management issues to the Resource 
Assessment Commission, in recognition of the 
need for an established procedure to resolve com- 
plex competing claims for the use of public 
resources in the coastal zone. 

The Government will be consulting with the 
States and Territories and other interested parties 
on the terms of reference for tħis inquiry. 

The third complementary element in tackling 
pressures on the coastal zone is bringing the 
responsible parties together as a working group to 
coordinate ongoing management needs. 
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The National Working Group on Coastal Man- 
agement will be coordinated by my department and 
is aimed at facilitating dialogue between com- 
munity, industry and government representatives. 
My department has sought comments on the terms 
of reference, issues to be addressed and member- 
ship of the working group. 


On May 25 this year, a working group of the 
Inter-governmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) released its latest scientific assessment of 
global warming. The group’s assessment is that the 
rate of expected increase of global mean tempera- 
ture during the next century of about 0.3 degs C 
per decade is greater than seen over the past 10 000 
years. 


The IPCC working group comprises the most 
eminent atmospheric climate modelling scientists 
from around the world. CSIRO, the Bureau of 
Meteorology and my department represented Aus- 
tralia at this meeting. 

Australia has been a prominent participant in 
and will continue to make a significant contri- 
bution to this work as a result of this Government’s 
decision to provide $7.8 million for a comprehen- 
sive greenhouse program. 

A priority during the coming year will be the 
development of a national greenhouse strategy. 
The Australian and New Zealand Environment 
Council is currently developing a draft strategy 
which will be launched Australia-wide to focus dis- 
cussion and consultation between community, 
industry and governments on national goals and 
mechanisms to reduce our own contribution to the 
greenhouse effect. 


At the end of June, I will be attending a meeting 
of the parties to the Montreal Protocol on ozone, in 
London. The Montreal Protocol was agreed to in 
1987 to control the consumption of 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) and halons by calling 
for a 50 per cent cut in CFCs over 10 years. 


In Australia, a cooperative approach with 
industry has allowed us to implement the Ozone 
Protection Act, which goes beyond our obligations 
under the protocol, in reducing CFC and halon 
consumption. This puts us in a strong position to 
demonstrate to other developed nations how these 
objectives can be achieved at a national level. 


At home, the Australian and New Zealand 
Environment Council (ANZEC) has adopted a 
national strategy, which will further speed the 
phase-out of ozone depleting substances in Aus- 
tralia. The ANZEC strategy is expected to result in 
a reduction in annual consumption of ozone 
depleting substances by about 95 per cent by 
1995. 
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Just as we must all work to restore the environ- 
ment of our cities, so we must continue to protect 
and restore the natural environment. 

The conservation of biological diversity, both 
globally and in Australia, is a major commitment of 
this Government. The loss of plant and animal 
species has consequences for all people and all 
nations. 

If we are to make rational, ecologically sound 
decisions about what is to be protected, it is import- 
ant that we develop a comprehensive set of 
databases, through which we know just what we 
have. 

Completion of inventories such as the National 
Index of Ecosystems and the National Wilderness 
Inventory and the bringing together of this ecologi- 
cal and scientific information in an environmental 
resource information network, are all important in 
assisting in the protection of the diverse array of 
species and ecosystems of which we in this country 
are custodians. 


In addition to the development of databases, 
there is a need to ensure that there is a range of 
other measures in place for the conservation of bio- 
logical diversity. At the Federal Government level, 
we have initiated a program for the conservation of 
biodiversity outside of reserves, through the Save 
the Bush program. However, we need to develop a 
more comprehensive program, in cooperation with 
the States. 
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In the near future, I will be establishing a con- 
sultative Committee on Biological Diversity. This 
committee will draw upon the expertise of the 
Endangered Species Advisory Committee in its 
work towards a national biological diversity 
strategy. 

While we are developing a national strategy to 
maintain biological diversity in Australia, the Gov- 
ernment is also committed to playing a leading role 
in the development of an international convention 
for the protection of biological diversity. 

At a national level, Australia has had the 
highest rate of mammal extinction of any nation on 
earth during the last 200 years. That means that the 
habitats of those animals and plants have been 
altered, degraded or destroyed. It means the rich- 
ness and diversity of Australian landscapes have 
been diminished. 

Following from the Prime Minister’s environ- 
ment statement last year, $2 million has been pro- 
vided for each of the first two years of a 10-year 
Endangered Species Program, a fundamental 
element in a national biodiversity strategy. I will be 
seeking to ensure at least the maintenance, and if 
possible an increase, in funding for the 
Endangered Species Program in future years. 

Late last year, the Endangered Species Advis- 
ory Committee prepared a draft national strategy 
for species and habitats threatened with extinction. 
The draft strategy represents a giant step forward 
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for the conservation of biological diversity in Aus- 
tralia, as it addresses the responsibilities of all of us 
— as governments, businesses, landholders and 
consumers. 

What has gone has gone. The obvious chal- 
lenge facing us now, will be to obtain the commit- 
ment of all levels of government to integrating the 
objectives of the final strategy for endangered 
species into all future resource management 
decisions. 

The protection of our remaining native forests 
has been an issue of major public concern for some 
time. In the lead-up to the federal election, the 
Prime Minister indicated a commitment to the 
development of a national forest strategy. 

I am currently holding discussions with my 
Cabinet colleagues to establish the terms for con- 
sideration in that strategy. It is important that we 
ensure conservation of biological diversity and a 
viable and representative set of forest ecosystems, 
while at the same time providing the industry with 
security of access to forest resource. 

It is my intention that the development of a 
national forest strategy should be a cooperative pro- 
cess between industry, non-government conser- 
vation groups, unions and governments. 

An inter-departmental committee is currently 
being established to facilitate development of the 
national forests strategy. 

Tropical rainforests are home to some of the 
richest and most complex biological communities, 
and to many rare, threatened and endangered 
species. While tropical forests cover only seven per 
cent of the earth’s land surface, they contain more 
than half of the world’s species. 

We in this country have taken steps to protect 
our own tropical rainforests in the wet tropics of 
Queensland world heritage area of north Queens- 
land. We must now move to assist developing 
countries in the Asia Pacific region and elsewhere 
to protect their intact tropical rainforests. 

I will be working closely with my colleagues 
John Kerin (the Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy) and Alan Griffiths (the Minister for 
Resources) to develop a government policy on 
Australia’s role in the use and conservation of glo- 
bal forests. 


In developing that policy, we will consider: 


e substitutes and greater efficiency of use of trop- 
ical timbers; 


e the development of alternative sources of supply; 
e trade; 


e reviewing of multilateral and bilateral aid pro- 
grams; and 
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e increased lobbying of both producer countries 
and other consumer nations. 


World heritage areas are those places, both 
natural and cultural, which have outstanding uni- 
versal value. They are important not only to Aus- 
tralians, but to all people on this planet. 

fate record on world heritage matters has 
been praised by the International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources. 
That is a record of which we are justly proud, and to 
the continuation of which we are committed. 

Between now and October, my department will 
prepare a nomination for World Heritage listing of 
the sub-Antarctic Heard and McDonald Islands. 
Right now, we are also holding very constructive 
discussions with the Western Australian Govern- 
ment about the nomination of the Shark Bay region 
as a World Heritage area. 

Two other places of outstanding natural value 
are Kakadu National Park and the Cape York 
peninsula. 

In October 1989 the Government decided that 
because of its unique habitat and Aboriginal cul- 
ture, it should significantly increase the size of 
Kakadu National Park and to correspondingly 
reduce the area available for mineral exploration in 
the conservation zone. 

The Resource Assessment Commission is now 
inquiring into the use of the resources of the 
Kakadu conservation zone, including Coronation 
Hill and El Sherana. The inquiry, which is to 
report to the Prime Minister by April 26, 1991, will 
examine the environmental values of the new con- 
servation zone, together with the impact on the 
values of Kakadu National Park of possible mining 
or exploration there. At the same time, the chair- 
man of the commission will be inquiring into the 
Aboriginal heritage values of the area. 

Cape York peninsula is another region of sig- 
nificant nature conservation, Aboriginal heritage 
and wilderness value. At the same time, there is 
increasing pressure for economic development 
within the region. 

The Federal and Queensland Governments 
will work closely together to prepare a joint land 
use study and plan for the Cape York peninsula, in 
order to provide a balance between the competing 
objectives of increasing development and protec- 
tion of the conservation and Aboriginal values. 

The prime objective of this study will be to pro- 
vide adequate information on all aspects of the pen- 
insula to enable preparation of a land use plan. 
With this plan in place, it will be possible to achieve 
protection of the most significant parts of the 
region, provide opportunities for development 
where appropriate and at the same time avoid land 
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use conflicts that have marked other environmen- 
tal debates in recent years. 

Coming, as I do, from a background in the edu- 
cation system, I cannot help but realise the import- 
ance of education in protecting our environment. 

In his July environment statement last year, the 
Prime Minister stated: 


“The Government will increase its production 
of accurate and relevant information on 
environmental and nature conservation issues 
and on the role the community can play in work- 
ing with governments at all levels. 


“The Government is also committed to promot- 
ing a high standard of environmental research 
in Australia’s higher education system. In 
addition the Federal Government, in cooper- 
ation with State governments, will examine 
ways of increasing awareness and understanding 
of our global environment in all Australian 
schools.” 


These are areas in which both non-government 
conservation organisations and professional 
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environmental education organisations have 
played a vital role. I am now looking at ways in 
which we can maximise the effectiveness of our 
Government’s role in environmental education. 

On this World Environment Day, it is clear that 
people everywhere are more aware of our environ- 
ment than ever before. Our goals are now to con- 
vert that awareness into action — to ensure that our 
Government plays its part in showing what people 
everywhere can do. Individuals, community 
groups, the corporate sector and governments at all 
levels have important roles to play. 

We can all do something to ensure that our chil- 
dren and their children live in a better world than 
the one we have now. For the future of species, 
ecosystems and our planet, we must do so. 


Australia’s position on 
ozone layer depletion 
Statement on June 5, World Environment Day, by 


the Minister for the Arts, Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly 





The Minister for the Arts, Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly, today sig- 
nalled that Australia will press the international 
community to toughen its stance on ozone deplet- 
ing substances during negotiations on the Montreal 
Protocol, to be held in London this month. 

Mrs Kelly outlined the stance Australia will be 
taking while appearing on the Australian Conser- 
vation Foundation’s Environment Day youth video 
conference on ozone. 

The conference is bringing together young 
people from around Australia — 10 of whom will 
be flying to London to observe the protocol nego- 
tiations — to discuss ozone issues with a range of 
experts and prominent Australians. 

“Australia is a world leader in the race to reduce 
the use of ozone depleting substances because we 
have adopted a national strategy of reducing con- 
sumption of such substances by 95 per cent within 
five years,” Mrs Kelly said. 

“This puts us in a strong position to demon- 
strate to other developed countries how these 
objectives can be achieved at a national level. 

“It is essential that we pursue an agreement toa 
complete phase-out of chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) 
and an almost total end to the use of halons by the 
year 2000. 
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“If Australia can rapidly reduce its consump- 
tion of CFCs and halons, then other developed 
countries should be able to do the same. 

“But there are still some problems in working 
out ways to assist developing countries to meet 
these goals. That is why we will be going to the con- 
ference committed to the concept of 
burden-sharing. 

“All developed countries, especially the US, 
should recognise and accept their responsibility in 
this area. 

“Likewise, key developed countries should be 
wary of backsliding on the issue of adding new 
ozone depleting substances to the protocol. 

“For example, we should consider three par- 
ticular new chemicals: trichloroethane (a popular 
industrial solvent) carbon tetrachloride (a 
carcinogenic solvent still used in Japan and the 
developing world), and the partially halogenated 
HCFCs (which are viable alternatives to CFCs, but 
also mild ozone depleting substances, which must 
eventually be phased out).” 


Australia halves 
CFC production 


Statement on June 26 by the Minister for the 
Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tourism and 
Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly 





The Minister for the Arts, Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly, 
announced today that Australia’s production of 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) is now half that 
recorded in 1986. 

Mrs Kelly made her announcement just prior to 
departing for London, where she is to attend nego- 
tiations on the future direction of the Montreal 
Protocol. 

“The average quarterly CFC production in 
1986 was 4233 tonnes and the latest quarterly fig- 
ures, which include both local manufacture and 
imports, are only 1984 tonnes or 46 per cent of the 
1986 rate. 

“This is an important milestone in the Aus- 
tralian effort to save the ozone layer,” she noted. 

“I am deeply concerned about the implications 
of ozone layer depletion, particularly for our chil- 
dren and their children. 

“A single percentage drop in the concentration 
of the ozone layer could lead to as much as a four 
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per cent increase in the incidence of skin cancer if 
no protective measures are used.” 

Mrs Kelly said she was concerned about the 
impact of ozone depletion on agriculture, forests 
and some forms of marine life. 

“The Commonwealth Ozone Protection Act 
banned CFC- propelled aerosols and some other 
CFC products on December 31, 1989. Since then, 
the Australian and New Zealand Environment 
Council, comprising Australian State govern- 
ments, the Federal Government and the New Zea- 
land Government, has developed a national ozone 
protection strategy which provides for further cuts 
in the manufacture and import of CFCs.” 

Mrs Kelly said the role of Australian industry 
and community interest groups has been a crucial 
ingredient in the success of the CFC phase-out 
program. 

“No other country has achieved so much in 
such a short time: It is a credit to the Australian 
community that we have achieved a 50 per cent 
reduction so quickly,” she said. 


Developing countries: 
Australia backs fund 


Joint statement on June 19 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the Minister for the Arts, Sport, 
Environment and Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly 











The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, and the Minister for the Arts, 
Sport, the Environment, Tourism and Territories, 
Mrs Ros Kelly, announced today that the Govern- 
ment will be supporting the establishment of a 
world fund to assist developing countries meet 
their obligations under the Montreal Protocol. 

The Montreal Protocol is a UN treaty which 
places restrictions on the manufacture and import 
of chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) and halons which 
threaten the ozone layer in the upper atmosphere. 
Australia is a party to the protocol and has been 
active in pushing for changes to its wording so that 
CFCs would be totally phased out as soon as 
possible. 

The Government’s decision was taken as part of 
the leadup to the meeting of parties to the protocol 
in London, beginning on June 27. The meeting is 
expected to consider the proposal for a world fund, 
along with greatly strengthened controls on CFCs 
and halons. 

This decision continued Australia’s leading 
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role in ozone protection and reinforced the Hawke 
Government’s commitment to assisting developing 
nations in our region, the ministers said. 

“Our ability to reduce ozone emissions on a glo- 
bal basis will be greatly impeded if developing 
nations are unable to meet their obligations under 
the Montreal Protocol due to lack of technical or 
financial resources”, Mrs Kelly said. 

“That is why Australia will be pressing fellow 
developed nations to support the establishment of a 
world fund to assist developing nations in meeting 
the protocol obligations,” said Senator Evans. 

“If developing countries continue to invest in 
the old CFC-based technology, then the excellent 
progress made by the industrialised world in elim- 
inating ozone destroying processes would be 
thwarted”, Mrs Kelly said. 

Senator Evans added: “In this regard, we are 
particularly pleased to see that the US, by agreeing 
to contribute to such a fund, has significantly 
changed its stance on this issue.” 

It was important that when the fund was estab- 
lished it would provide for existing methods of 
assistance to be used wherever possible. It was also 
important that arrangements be made quickly to 
identify the needs of developing countries and to 
provide assistance with the transfer of ozone- 
friendly technology, once those needs were known, 
the ministers said. 


Sustainable development 
to cross all boundaries 


ie abc cpm 
Statement on June 5, World Environment Day, by 
the Minister for Resources and Acting Minister for 
Primary Industries and Energy, Mr Alan Griffiths 

cles. AE ere iakaat a a in ie Piel lee 


Tuesday June 5 will be recognised by most 
countries as World Environment Day, the Minister 
for Resources and Acting Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy, Mr Alan Griffiths said in 
Canberra today. 

He said: “It is an appropriate day for all Aus- 
tralians to pause and reflect on Australia’s stock of 
natural resources to consider how we, as a society, 
should find and use ways to achieve and sustain 
economic growth without compromising the 
environment to the point where we destroy the 
resource base of that growth. 

“The environment is common property. It 
observes no political or state boundaries. It is not 
individual or private property. 
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The Minister for Resources, Mr Alan Griffiths. 


“The Australian community, in common with 
the rest of the world, has only recently begun to 
understand the importance of the concept of 
sustainable use of our natural resources. 

“That is why the Government has taken the 
lead to better deal with the conservation- 
development dilemma relating to the use of 
Australia’s resources. 

“The decision to develop a strategy for 
sustainable development reflects the 
Government’s firm view that, in order to maintain 
and improve our quality of life, the integration of 
economic management with environment protec- 
tion is essential. 

“To achieve sustainable development, the task 
is to ensure that we meet the needs of the present 
without compromising the ability of future gener- 
ations to meet their needs. 

“Embracing the concept of sustainable devel- 
opment is the key to using our resources in such 
ways as to leave future generations a healthy 
environment, a healthy economy and a healthy 
society. 

“Australia’s resources can assure our future — 
if we are prepared to make a commitment to that 
ideal,” Mr Griffiths said. 

World Environment Day took on greater sig- 
nificance in Australia with today’s announcement 
by the Tasmanian Government of the release of a 
draft forests and forest industry strategy. 

“For the first time, the elements of a long-term 
strategy to ensure the future security of Tasmania’s 
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native forest environment and its forest industries, 
have been agreed to by interest groups including 
industry, unions, farmers and the conservation 
movement,” Mr Griffiths said. 

The Federal Government contributed to this 
process of consultation by providing Tasmania 
with $10 million. 

“The strategy clearly demonstrates the 
Government’s conviction that divisive community 
conflict over the use of Australia’s native forests 
can be resolved if we move the forestry debate away 
from the win-lose outcomes of the past. 

“It is possible to resolve land use disputes 
through a higher level of planning, such as that 
currently under way in Tasmania, east Gippsland 
and the south east forests, which protects the 
environment and protects jobs through industry 
development,” Mr Griffiths said. 


Australia moves to save 
dolphins from driftnets 


Statement on June | by the Minister for Justice 
and Consumer Affairs, Senator Michael Tate 





The Australian Government has acted to help pro- 
tect the world’s threatened dolphin population 
from driftnet fishing. 

It has done this by moving to establish a volun- 
tary code of conduct for the labelling of processed 
tuna sold in this country. 

The Federal Minister for Justice and Consumer 
Affairs, Senator Michael Tate, said today the aim of 
the code would be to discriminate against sales of 
tuna caught by the driftnet fishing method, a pro- 
cess in which he said millions of dolphins have 
been needlessly killed. 

“At the same time, we will develop procedures 
to investigate and prosecute false labelling claims,” 
he said. 

Senator Tate announced a working party to 
establish the voluntary, industry-based code of con- 
duct on tuna labelling. 

“The objective is to establish a system of “dol- 
phin safe’ labelling so that importers and Aus- 
tralian canners who sell tuna caught by methods 
other than driftnetting can identify their product to 
consumers. 

The working party will allow the commercial 
initiative of the H.J. Heinz company — which 
already markets ‘dolphin safe’ canned tuna — to be 
built upon. 
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“It will seek ways to tap into an international 
verification system by gathering intelligence from 
US and other sources on the practices adopted by 
the fishing fleets of various supplier nations,” Sena- 
tor Tate said. 


“The working party will also examine the use of 
Australia’s Trade Practices Act or other legislation 
to enforce the proposed code of conduct.” 


Senator Tate said that already the Trade Prac- 
tices Act enabled an aggrieved company to take 
action against a competitor for false advertising. 


“This protection will be strengthened with a 
code of conduct and efficient verification pro- 
cedures,” he said. 


Senator Tate said those invited to join the work- 
ing party include Greenpeace Australia; the Aus- 
tralian Federation of Consumer Organisations; the 
Food and Beverage Importers’ Association; and 
appropriate government agencies. 


H.J. Heinz Company of Australia Ltd and Port 
Lincoln Tuna Processors have been invited to rep- 
resent the Fish Canners’ Association, and the Tuna 
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Dolphins caught in a “wall of death” pelagic driftnet. Photo courtesy Greenpeace. 


Boat Owners’ Association of Australia has also been 
asked to participate. 

Senator Tate said Greenpeace investigations 
had shown that since driftnet fishing was intro- 
duced in the late 1950s, tuna catches had been 
greatly increased, but at the cost of as many as 1000 
dolphins a day. 

Circular purse seine nets, which are up to three 
quarters of a mile long, are set around entire herds 
of dolphins, then drawn closed at the bottom. 

Both dolphin and tuna are trapped, and the air 
breathing dolphins drown as they become 
entangled, or are crushed as the catch is dumped on 
deck. 

Senator Tate said there were two basic purposes 
in establishing the working party. 

“Firstly, we aim to ensure that the code enables 
consumers to be presented with accurate and 
honest information about the ‘dolphin safe’ status 
of canned tuna. 

“Secondly, we will ensure that effective action 
can be taken against any company making false 
claims,” he said. 
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Visit to Australia by 
Mexican President 


Statement on June 13 by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke 


Mexican President Carlos Salinas de Gortari will 
visit Australia from June 22-24, 1990 as a guest of 
the Australian Government. 

This will be the first Mexican Presidential visit 
to Australia, the main purpose of which is to pro- 
mote bilateral trade and investment. 

President Salinas will also discuss political and 
economic developments in the Pacific and multi- 
lateral issues such as disarmament when he meets 
with me and other Government ministers in 
Canberra on June 22. 

The President is scheduled to meet with busi- 
ness leaders in Sydney on June 23 . 

While Australia-Mexico trade is currently 
valued at around $137 million a year, the recent 
liberalisation of the Mexican economy provides 
opportunities for enhanced trade. 

Australia has had cordial and constructive 
relations with Mexico since the establishment of 
diplomatic relations in 1966. 

I welcome President Salinas’s visit as an oppor- 
tunity to strengthen further the relationship and to 
enhance bilateral economic links. 





The President of the United Mexican States, Mr Carlos 
Salinas de Gortari. 
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The Prince of Asturias, the Crown Prince of Spain. 


Crown Prince of Spain 
to visit Australia 


Statement on June 15 by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke 





His Royal Highness The Prince of Asturias, the 
Crown Prince of Spain, will pay an official visit to 
Australia from July 5 to 10. He will visit Canberra, 
Sydney and the Northern Territory. 

Australians will recall the successful visit of his 
parents, King Juan Carlos and Queen Sofia during 
our Bicentenary. 


Minister attacks Tigers 
for breaking ceasefire 





Statement on June 22 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today condemned the actions of 
the Tamil militant group, the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE), in breaking the ceasefire 
with the Sri Lankan Government. 

“Whatever the frustrations of the negotiating 
process in which the LTTE have been engaged 
until this point, it cannot justify abandoning peace- 
ful negotiations in favour of a return to the killing 
and destruction that has caused such misery 
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throughout Sri Lanka in recent years,” Senator 
Evans said. 

“By resorting to violence, the LTTE has not 
only destroyed a real chance of a return to peace in 
Sri Lanka, but it also ensures that the Tamil people 
— the very people whose rights the LTTE claims 
to protect — will be the main losers as their homes 
again become caught up in the fighting.” 

There were already clear signs that the gro- 
tesque cycle of massacres and reprisals was starting 
up again, with the consequent deaths of civilians, 
including children, being used by each side as 
propaganda. 

“There can be no winners from the conflict 
which is now taking place. The Australian Govern- 
ment urges both sides to act with restraint and 
resume their dialogue for the sake of all the people 
of Sri Lanka, regardless of their ethnic origin,” 
Senator Evans said. 

The LTTE has been waging a military cam- 
paign against the Sri Lankan Government in an 
attempt to realise its aim of a separate state, called 
Eelam, in the north and north east of Sri Lanka. 

Senator Evans said it was especially distressing 
that this latest round of fighting had come at atime 
when the Tamils had achieved most of their aims, 
short of a separate state, and needed only to com- 
plete the final negotiations to bring about a Tamil- 
controlled north eastern province. 


US decision to suspend 
dialogue with the PLO 


Statement on June 21 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, made the following statement 
today in response to the US decision to suspend its 
dialogue with the Palestine Liberation Organis- 
ation (PLO): 

The US President yesterday announced the 
suspension of the US dialogue with the PLO, pend- 
ing a satisfactory response from the PLO to the 
attack on Israel by the Palestine Liberation Front 
(PLF) last month. 

President Bush has pointed out that while the 
PLO has disassociated itself from the May 30 sea- 
borne attack by PLF forces, it has not condemned 
the operation or taken steps to discipline the PLF 
leader, Abu Abbas. 
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The Australian Government has made clear its 
condemnation of the May 30 attack in the state- 
ment of June 1 by Senator Ray, representing me in 
the Senate. In that statement, the Government 
indicated it was examining the implications of the 
May 30 raid. 

Like many other Western countries, Australia 
has maintained an informal dialogue with the PLO 
since the early 1970s. As a result of PLO chairman 
Arafat’s statement in Geneva in December 1988, 
recognising Israel, accepting UN Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338, and renouncing terror- 
ism, Australia upgraded its contacts to a policy of 
“direct dealings” with the PLO. 

Essentially, this added a more formal element 
to the nature of our existing contacts, so that meet- 
ings by ministers and senior officials with Pal- 
estinian representatives from the PLO 
acknowledged their status in that organisation. It 
was not accepted that the PLO, however, rep- 
resented the “State of Palestine”, and Australia 
does not recognise the Palestine National 
Council’s 1988 declaration of a State of Palestine. 

Australia’s dialogue with the PLO thus has a 
considerably longer history than that of the US. 
While clearly the present circumstances call for 
careful consideration of the level of such contacts 
and the formality of their context, I do not think it 
would be appropriate to turn the clock back by 17 
or 18 years. 

The Government has treated PLO chairman 
Arafat’s renunciation of terrorism with the utmost 
seriousness and expects him to adhere to it. We 
have noted the PLO’s statement on June 11, in 
which the PLO said it was opposed to “any military 
action that targets civilians whatever form it may 
take and whatever the results of such actions.” 

We are disappointed that the PLO has not gone 
further specifically to condemn the PLF over the 
raid. If the PLO is to retain its credibility as a legit- 
imate party to the peace process in the Middle East, 
it must adhere to Mr Arafat’s commitment in 
December 1988 to renounce terrorism. 

The aim of our contact with the PLO has 
always been to encourage the forces of moderation. 
Despite the May 30 attack, and the PLO’s refusal to 
condemn it, we continue to believe at this stage that 
important elements of the PLO are committed to 
renouncing terrorism and to searching for a lasting 
settlement in the Middle East. Any repetition of 
such an incident would have to call in question the 
continuing appropriateness of this position. 

Our emphasis now will be to encourage the 
PLO to adhere to its commitment to renounce ter- 
rorism and search for a lasting peace. We will be 
making further representations to reinforce this 
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message, while avoiding any new gesture for the 
immediate future which would detract from the 
seriousness with which we view the PLF’s 
action. 

This Australian response is essentially similar 
to the position which has been adopted by the EC 
countries i.e. to deplore the PLF attack and to 
express strong disappointment that it was not more 
explicitly condemned by PLO chairman Arafat, 
but at the same time to maintain sufficient contact 
with the PLO to enable us to continue to encourage 
the forces of moderation which exist within that 
organisation. 


Unification 
of Yemen 


Statement on June 1 by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Dr Neal Blewett, has welcomed the 
announcement of the unification of the Yemen 
Arab Republic and the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, to form the Republic of 
Yemen. 

“Australia for several years has enjoyed good 
relations with the two sovereign states, and we look 
forward to the strengthening of our bilateral ties 
with the newly formed Republic,” Dr Blewett 
said. 

“The visit to North Yemen by the former Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Hayden, in 
1988, demonstrates the value Australia places on 
this relationship, which is firmly based on strong 
trade links.” 

He said both the previous Yemen Arab Repub- 
lic (North Yemen), and the former People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen (South Yemen), had 
been important markets for Australian wheat, with 
exports to South Yemen currently worth around 
$40 million annually. 

Dr Blewett said unification of the two Yemeni 
nations, announced on May 22, had the potential to 
improve the stability and security of the region, and 
Australia hoped that with its new status the Repub- 
lic of Yemen would be able to concentrate more of 
its resources on development. 

“Australia’s Ambassador in Riyadh is 
accredited to both the Yemen Arab Republic and 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Yemen, and 
it is expected that he will be accredited to the new 
state,” he said. 


Australia’s opposition 
to French N-testing 


Statement on June 4 by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, today reiterated the 
Australian Government’s continuing strong oppo- 
sition to the French nuclear test program in 
French Polynesia. 

The French High Commissioner in Papeete 
announced on June 3 that an underground nuclear 
explosion had taken place in French Polynesia on 
June 2 at 1730 Universal Time (3.30 am on June 3 
Australian Eastern Standard Time). The stated 
yield of the blast was less than 15 kilotonnes. 

The explosion was the first French nuclear test 
to take place in 1990. Eight nuclear tests were 
detected in 1989: on May 11, May 20, June 3, June 
11, October 24, October 31, November 20 and 
November 27. 

Mr Duffy said it was deeply disappointing that 
the French nuclear test program continued in 1990 
in the face of the strong and widespread opposition 
of the states of the region and noted that the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Evans, 
had raised the issue directly in his talks in Paris last 
week with the French Government. 


Minister reiterates 
N-test opposition 


Statement on June 27 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today reiterated the Australian 
Government’s continuing strong opposition to the 
French nuclear test program in French Polynesia. 

The Australian Seismological Centre today 
confirmed that an underground nuclear explosion 
had taken place in French Polynesia, at 1800 hours 
Universal Time on June 26 (0400 hours AEST on 
June 27). The yield of the explosion was assessed as 
being within the range of 40-150 kilotonnes of 
TNT. 

The explosion was the third French nuclear 
test to take place in 1990, with the first taking place 
on June 3 and the second on June 8. Eight similar 
tests were detected in 1989 — on May 11, May 20, 
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June 3, June 11, October 24, October 31, Novem- 
ber 20 and November 27. 

Senator Evans said it was deeply disappointing 
that the French nuclear tests program continued in 
1990, in the face of the strong and widespread oppo- 
sition of the states of the region. 





The Minister for Industrial Relations, Senator Peter 
Cook. 


Outcomes for Australia 
from ILO conference 


Statement on June 28 by the Minister for 
Industrial Relations, Senator Peter Cook 


Support for the creation of environmentally sound 
employment was a major outcome of the recent 
annual conference of members of the International 
Labour Organisation (ILO), the Minister for 
Industrial Relations, Senator Peter Cook, said 
today. 

Senator Cook was outlining the main achieve- 
ments of the 77th session of the conference held in 
Geneva, which ended on June 27. The three-week 
conference was attended by 2000 government, 
employer and worker representatives from 139 
countries. 





Senator Cook had been unable to attend 
because of pressing industrial relations matters to 
be dealt with in Australia. The Minister for 
Finance, Mr Ralph Willis, had presented 
Australia’s perspective on international labour 
issues. The Opposition spokesperson on industrial 
relations, Mr John Howard, and the West Aus- 
tralian Minister for Labour, Employment and 
Training, Mr Gavan Troy, also attended. 

“The conference called for cooperation 
between governments, and employer and 
employee organisations in formulating and 
implementing policies for full employment and a 
clean and healthy working environment,” Senator 
Cook said. 

“This should help guide the present debate in 
Australia about sustainable economic 
development. 

“Another notable outcome was the adoption of 
an International Convention and Recommen- 
dation to prevent or reduce the incidence of 
chemically-induced illness at work. 

“This, too, comes at an opportune time, when 
the Australian Government is about to introduce a 
scheme for the notification and assessment of 
industrial chemicals. 

“On the human rights front, the conference 
reaffirmed the need to continue action against 
apartheid in South Africa. 

“It also called for international cooperation 
with and assistance for the newest member of the 
ILO, Namibia. 

“The aim of the assistance is to help develop 
employment and training for the people of 
Namibia, and to eliminate discrimination and 
develop independent worker and employer 
organisations.” 

Senator Cook said the lowering of international 
tensions, especially in Europe, had helped create a 
more productive atmosphere at the conference. 

“It was pleasing that Australia was again able to 
gain a seat as a full member of the most influential 
committee of the ILO, the governing body. 

“I am also pleased that New Zealand has also 
accepted a place on the governing body. I have 
initiated moves to ensure that we cooperate fully 
with the New Zealand Government in the work of 
this body and in regional labour issues. 

“I commend the contribution to the work of the 
conference made by the Australian delegation, 
which included not only Federal Government and 
State Government representatives, but also rep- 
resentatives of Australian workers and employers. 

“The work of the ILO shows. what can be 
achieved by constructive dialogue between 
workers, employers and governments.” 








Senator Gareth Evans. 


Mr Michael Duffy. 


Convention against 
taking of hostages 


Joint statement on June 20 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the Attorney General, Mr Michael 
Duffy 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 


tor Gareth Evans, and the Attorney-General, Mr 
Michael Duffy, today announced the entry into 
force for Australia of the International Convention 
Against the Taking of Hostages and the com- 
mencement of the Crimes (Hostages) Act. 

The convention is related to a number of inter- 
national anti-terrorist treaties to which Australia is 
a party and which have led to other Federal Gov- 
ernment legislation, eg, the Crimes (Hijacking of 
Aircraft) Act and the Crimes (Internationally Pro- 
tected Persons) Act. 

Its purpose is to develop international cooper- 
ation among states for the prevention, prosecution 
and punishment of all acts of hostage-taking. 

The Act, whose passage had unanimous sup- 
port in the Parliament, fulfils Australia’s obli- 
gations under the convention, by making an act of 
hostage-taking an offence punishable with life 
imprisonment if it has both international and Aus- 
tralian aspects. 

It is an act of hostage-taking to seize or detain, 
and threaten to kill, injure or further detain, a per- 
son in order to compel a third party to do or abstain 
from any act as a condition for that person’s 
release. 

Australia has on many occasions expressed its 
abhorrence of all forms of international terrorism, 
including hostage-taking, and has actively sup- 
ported measures by the international community to 
combat such activity. 

Accession by Australia to the convention and 
the enactment of the Crimes (Hostages) Act, will 
ensure that Australia remains in the forefront of 
international endeavours to suppress terrorism. 
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Reply on Romania 


Statement on June 18 by the Minister for Foreign 


Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Senator Hill (Federal Opposition spokesperson on 
Foreign Affairs) has today criticised the Govern- 
ment for “remaining mute” on the “Romanian 
Government’s brutal suppression of anti- 
government protests in Bucharest.” 

I draw attention to the comments I made at a 
doorstop interview last Friday, June 15, to a large 
group of electronic, print and wire service 
reporters, in which I said, inter alia: 


“Our information is...that a great deal of mani- 
festly excessive violence took place in the dis- 
persing of the demonstrations in question. 


The Australian Government deplores that 
excessive use of violence. 


“The signals that have been given by the new 
Iliescu regime about its willingness to cope with 
a democratic dissent are not good, and we cer- 
tainly hope that there is a fundamental 
reappraisal by the newly elected government as 
to where it is going, because it is a very unhappy 
situation that has developed in the last day or 
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Australia will sign UN 
Florence Agreement 


Statement on June 13 by the Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator 
John Button 


The Government today announced moves aimed 
at reducing the cost of some scientific equipmen* 
and specialist educational materials. 

The Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John Button, said Australia 
would sign the UN Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) Agreement on 
the Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Materials, and the protocol to the agreement 
adopted by UNESCO at its 19th session in Nairobi 
in 1976. 

Parties to the agreement, known as the 
Florence Agreement, undertake not to apply cus- 
toms duties or other charges on educational, scien- 
tific or cultural goods produced by one another. 
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Australia’s accession to the Florence Agreement will reduce the cost of scientific equipment. 


Senator Button said Australia’s accession would 
reduce the cost of scientific equipment and edu- 
cational materials used in the education and train- 
ing of scientists and engineers and for the conduct 
of generic research and development. 

Accession to the agreement would strengthen 
Australia’s position as a proponent of free inter- 
national trade, thereby promoting the opening of 
world markets to Australian products. 

In complying with the agreement and its 
Nairobi protocol, Australia would remove duties 
on such goods as magnetic recording media, film, 
catalogues, bibliographical information, trans- 
parencies and aids to the disabled. 

Senator Button said a working party from the 
Department of Industry, Technology and Com- 
merce and the Australian Customs Service, would 
identify more precisely, in consultation with indus- 
try, the goods and tariff items affected by 
Australia’s accession to the agreement and to the 
protocol. 

The removal of the tariff protection probably 
would have some very limited adverse effects on 
Australian producers, but, overall, the effects 
would be outweighed economically by the benefits. 

Australia has long observed the spirit of the 
Florence Agreement in many areas. Books, publi- 
cations, records, compact discs and a wide range of 
scientific equipment are duty free. Other goods 
used within educational institutions attract tariff 
concessions. 


The Government’s decision is consistent with 
its support for the principle of a free international 
flow of ideas and information, Senator Button 
said. 

Seventy-nine countries, including Australia’s 
major trading partners — the US, Canada, Japan, 
New Zealand, and the EC nations — have acceded 
to the Florence Agreement. Twenty-one of them, 
including the US, New Zealand and the EC 
nations, are parties to the Nairobi protocol. 

Membership of the protocol is open only to 
members of the agreement. 


Minister reaffirms wool 
floor price commitment 


Statement on June | by the Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy, Mr John Kerin 


Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, Mr 
John Kerin, today reaffirmed the Government’s 
commitment to the wool floor price. 

“The Government’s commitment to the 
700c/kg floor is rock solid,” Mr Kerin said. 

Mr Kerin was introducing an amendment to 
the Wool Marketing Act 1987 to provide a Common- 
wealth Government guarantee on all borrowings 
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raised by the Australian Wool Corporation (AWC) 
before July 1, 1992. 

“The Government’s guarantee provides a firm 
backing to the AWC and will assist the AWC to 
obtain access to credit on more favourable terms,” 
Mr Kerin said. 

Mr Kerin also announced increased funding for 
wool promotion. 

“To boost the AWC’s promotion funds, we will 
extend the Government’s contribution to $75 mil- 
lion over three years from 1991-92,” Mr Kerin 
said. 

He said that the Government is prepared to 
review the supply of funds under the Rural Adjust- 
ment Scheme to assist wool growers in financial 
difficulty. 

The Government would mount a review of 
pricing policy in the wool industry. 

“The basic aim of such a review would be to 
analyse changes which have taken place since the 
current arrangements were introduced in 1974 and 
to recommend measures to make the arrangements 
more effective,” Mr Kerin said. 

He said the first priority must be to send mess- 
ages to international markets that Australia is com- 
mitted to the future of its wool industry and would 
stand firmly behind it. 

“I propose to attend the 59th International 
Wool Conference of the International Wool Tex- 
tile Organisation at Cavtat-Dubrovnik next week to 
convey this message to the world’s processors of 
wool,” Mr Kerin said. 


Cast-iron guarantee 
on wool floor price 


Statement on June 7 by the Minister for Primary 
Industries and Energy, Mr John Kerin 








“I have given a cast-iron guarantee, which I repeat 
here, that the Australian Government will not con- 
template, under any circumstances, any further 
downward movement in the wool floor price.” 

Mr John Kerin, Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, gave this undertaking today in a 
speech to the International Wool Textile Organis- 
ation in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia. 

He said the decision to lower the wool floor 
price was the key element in a balanced package of 
measures to solve demand-supply imbalance in the 
Australian wool industry. 

“The decision brings the Australian minimum 
price back into line with longer-term trends and 
goes a long way to restore the competitiveness of 
our product,” Mr Kerin said. 
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The Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, Mr 
John Kerin. 


He said the decision was made to eliminate 
further speculation, stressing positive commercial 
aspects of the decision’s timing: 


e pipeline stocks, particularly of raw product, are at 
historically low levels; 


e by purchasing additional stocks at lower prices, 
buyers will achieve lower fibre input costs; and 


e processors will be encouraged to increase their 
use of wool in blends due to its increased price 
competitiveness. 


Mr Kerin said the one-off decision restored the 
floor price, the minimum reserve price (MRP), to 
its proper level and purpose and realigned the price 
of wool to make it competitive. 

“Any speculation on a further price drop is 
doomed to disappointment and would only be 
counter-productive,” Mr Kerin said. 

“If there is one central message I want to convey 
to you today, it is the commitment of the Australian 
industry and the Australian Government to stand 
behind the decision and to work to overcome the 
problems we confront.” 

Mr Kerin said the Government’s decision to 
hold an inquiry into wool pricing policy was a 
response to the enormous changes in the world tex- 
tile industry and financial markets since the MRP 
scheme was introduced in the early 1970s. 

“We need to satisfy ourselves that our wool 
pricing and marketing system is appropriate to the 
new world of the 1990s. 
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“Having said that, let me make it quite clear 
that the inquiry will not affect the reserve price. 

“If we are going to make changes, they will be 
much further down the track. 

“They will be made at a time in the future when 
we would be considering increasing the reserve 
price,” Mr Kerin said. 


Deep sadness over 
lran quake horror 


Statement on June 22 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today expressed his deep sadness 
at the tragic loss of life which has resulted from the 
devastating earthquake in north west Iran 
yesterday. 

“While the exact details of the death toll are still 
unclear, it is apparent that a catastrophe of quite 
major proportions has taken place. 

“Not only has there been huge loss of life, but 
early reports indicate substantial destruction of 
property and infrastructure over a wide region,” he 
said. 

Senator Evans said that the Prime Minister had 
sent a message to the Iranian President, Ali Akbar 
Hashemi-Rafsanjani, expressing the deep sym- 
pathy of the Australian Government and people at 
this tragedy. 

Mr Hawke assured President Rafsanjani that 
Australia will stand ready to help in any emergency 
relief operation. 


$350 000 to defeat 
piracy in Thailand 


Statement on June 19 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Australia will contribute $350 000 to the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees’ Anti-Piracy Arrange- 
ment in Thailand, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, announced 
today. 

The funds will be used for anti-piracy activities 
in the Gulf of Thailand, including sea and air 
patrols, public awareness campaigns, direct police- 
public contact at port and village levels and more 
sophisticated tracing systems for boat owners. 

Australia has been a major contributor to the 
Anti-Piracy Arrangement program since its incep- 


tion in 1982. The current contribution brings total 
Australian support to $2.476 million. 

“The success of the program has greatly 
reduced the number of attacks by pirates,” Senator 
Evans said. 

“However, the attacks that are occurring are 
more violent. 

“It appears that only a small number of pirates 
are responsible and greater emphasis is therefore 
being placed on land-based activities in an attempt 
to trace the boats involved.” 

Australian assistance to the Anti-Piracy 
Arrangement forms part of the Government’s 
Overseas Aid program administered by the Aus- 
tralian International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Australia to provide $1m 
for quake relief 


Statement on June 25 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Australia will provide $1 million for emergency 
relief efforts following the disastrous earthquakes 
in Iran, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Evans, announced today. 

The dimensions of this catastrophe, which is on 
a scale greater than even that of the 1988 Armenian 
earthquake (for the relief of which Australia con- 
tributed $500 000) warrant such a response, Sena- 
tor Evans said. 

The funds will be channelled through the Aus- 
tralian Red Cross Society to the League of Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies, which is work- 
ing with the Iranian Red Crescent Society. 

The League, based in Geneva, is the coordinat- 
ing body for national societies and plays a key role 
in natural disaster response. 

The Australian Red Cross Society has advised 
that the Iranians have extensive capacity and 
expertise in disaster relief. This capacity includes 
previous earthquake experience. 

According to the Australian mission in Tehran, 
the main needs determined by the Iranian auth- 
orities are medical and emergency household 
supplies, but Australia has not been specifically 
requested by any relief organisation to target help 
in this way. 

Senator Evans said that, taking into account 
factors such as distance and the cost of transporting 
personnel and supplies, it was the Government’s 
judgment that the most effective way of providing 
speedy Australian assistance was through a cash 
donation. 
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Major Australian disaster assistance over the past four years 


Major Australian disaster assistance from 
1985-86 to 1989-90, since April 1986: 


Australian assistance has been provided in 
nearly 40 natural disasters around the world. 
The disasters have included floods, droughts, 
bushfires, typhoons, cyclones, mudslides and 
earthquakes. 

During the past four years, Australia has 
provided assistance in response to major earth- 
quakes in Papua New Guinea, Nepal, China 
and Armenia. Previous assistance was also pro- 
vided for earthquake relief in Mexico and 
Columbia. 

The assistance has been funded by the Aus- 
tralian International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB) which is responsible for man- 
aging Australia’s Foreign Aid program. 

For 1989-90, funds of $9.5 million were 
specifically earmarked for emergency aid. By 
having this money available, Australia was able 
to quickly respond to disasters throughout the 


world, including the provision of significant 
support to neighbouring countries. 


Assistance has gone to all corners of the 
globe and has consisted of cash grants, emerg- 
ency airlifts, food aid, shelter materials and 
medical supplies. 


In our immediate region, AIDAB has made 
use of the armed forces to expedite delivery of 
aid and assist in relief operations. For example, 
the Royal Australian Air Force was used in pro- 
viding emergency relief to Western Samoa in 
February in the wake of cyclone Ofa. 


In addition to emergency aid, Australia has 
also contributed significant levels of rehabili- 
tation aid to countries recovering from disasters. 

This type of aid is confined to those 
countries which have a bilateral aid relationship 
with Australia. 

Examples of previous emergency relief 
assistance provided by Australia include: 


April-June 1986 Cyclones: Fiji & Solomon Is $2.4m 
Nov 86 Vietnam typhoon $805 000 
Jan 1987 Fiji/Cook Is cyclones $200 000 
Feb 1987 PNG earthquake $100 000 
Feb 1987 Vanuatu cyclone $700 000 
May 1987 China bushfires $100 000 
Sept 1987 Bangladesh floods $1.25m 
Sept/Oct 1987 Indo-China drought $1.66m 
Nov 1987 Sri Lanka drought $100 000 
Jan 1988 Vanuatu cyclone $500 000 
Feb 1988 Vietnam typhoon $250 000 
Feb-Aug 1988 Floods — Brazil, China, Sudan $400 000 
Aug 1988 Nepal earthquake $100 000 
Sept 1988 Bangladesh floods $1.46m 
Sept 1988 Jamaica hurricane $200 000 
Oct 1988 Philippines typhoon $100 000 
Nov 1988 Bangladesh floods $3.25m 
Nov 1988 China earthquakes $250 000 
Nov 1988 Thailand mudslides $200 000 
Dec 1988 Armenian earthquake $500 000 
Jan 1989 Bangladesh cyclone $232 000 
April 1989 Malawi floods $200 000 
May 1989 Bangladesh tornado $270 000 
June 1989 Sri Lanka floods $100 000 
Aug 1989 China floods $100 000 
Sept-Nov 1989 Indo-China typhoon $200 000 
Nov 1989 Thailand typhoon $200 000 
Feb 1990 South Pacific cyclone relief $800 000 
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Aid for the displaced 
on the Thai border 


Statement on June 13 by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett 


Australia will contribute $75 000 to assist displaced 
people on the Thai-Myanmar border, the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal 
Blewett, announced today. 

An estimated 40 000 people have sought sanc- 
tuary in the border region as a result of the intensi- 
fied campaign by the military regime in Myanmar 
against the country’s ethnic minorities. 

There are also approximately 2000 Myanmar 
students who have taken refuge in Thailand fol- 
lowing the suppression of the pro-democracy 
movement in 1988. 

“The Australian funds will help provide urgent 
medical and food aid assistance,” the minister 
said. 

“They will contribute to the cost of sending an 
Australian volunteer surgeon to help in two medi- 
cal clinics operating on the Thai side of the border. 
Assistance will also be provided for the purchase of 
emergency medical supplies and shelter 
equipment.” 

Part of the funds will go towards the purchase 
of rice for 8000 villagers and students. 

“The Australian Government hopes that the 
recent elections in Myanmar will lead to national 
reconciliation so that those who have sought refuge 
outside Myanmar can return home,” Dr Blewett 
said. 

The grant will be divided equally between the 
Archbishop of Melbourne’s International Relief 
and Development Fund; the Archbishop of Syd- 
ney’s Overseas Relief and Aid Fund; and World 
Vision Australia. 

The funds will be channelled through World 
Vision Thailand and the Parish of Christ Church, 
Bangkok. Both are members of an umbrella organ- 
isation of voluntary agencies known as the Consor- 
tium of Christian Agencies, the major provider of 
relief to the displaced population. 

Emergency aid to displaced people forms part 
of the Government’s Overseas Aid program, 
administered by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 





The Minister for Employment, Education and Training, 
Mr John Dawkins. 


Reassurance on 
student visas 


Statement on June | by the Minister for 
Employment, Education and Training, Mr John 
Dawkins 


The Federal Government today reaffirmed an 
earlier assurance that overseas student applicants 
who have not obtained visas, especially those from 
the People’s Republic of China, will have their pay- 
ments refunded. 

Mr John Dawkins, the Minister for Employ- 
ment, Education and Training, noted his dis- 
cussions with industry representatives on May 10 
and 11, during which industry leaders assured the 
Government that the industry would meet its com- 
mitment to pay refunds to students as soon as 
possible. 

Mr Dawkins was responding to reports of the 
impending liquidation of the City International 
group of colleges. 

The Group comprises the Australian College of 
Business Management (Sydney), also trading as 
City International, City International Matricu- 
lation College (Bondi, Sydney) and Queensland’s 
International College of Technology. 

The Government’s commitment to the con- 
tinuing viability of an education export industry 
has resulted in it exploring alternative placement 
for students displaced by the closure of the 
College. 





Placement of students is also being discussed 
with the New South Wales Government, the 
ELICOS (English language intensive courses for 
overseas students) Association of Australia and the 
Council of Independent Business Colleges. 

“The Government will consider assisting 
institutions taking students displaced by another 
institution’s closure,” said Mr Dawkins. 

The minister said he was aware that the college 
held living allowances paid in advance by its 
students. 

“We are exploring all available options to 
ensure the legitimate claims of students are met,” 
he said. Mr Dawkins said he was concerned to 
ensure that students were not disadvantaged by the 
closure of the college. He said a major reason for 
the closure of the institution was its past recruit- 
ment practices. 





The Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke. 


Immigration Minister, 
Mr Gerry Hand. 


Special category for 
Chinese nationals 


Joint statement on June 27 by the Prime Minister, 


Mr Bob Hawke, and the Minister for Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Gerry 
Hand 


People’s Republic of China (PRC) nationals in 
Australia on June 20, 1989, will be able to stay in 
Australia for four years under a special category of 
temporary residence permit. 

No PRC national in Australia on June 20, 1989 
will be required during the four years or 
subsequently to return to China against their will 
unless they have seriously breached Australian 
laws. 

Whether PRC nationals in this special category 
who wish to stay beyond the four years gain an 
extension of their temporary residence status, or 
whether they gain permanent residence, will 
depend upon conditions then prevailing in China. 
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Unless we were confident that the situation in 
the PRC was such that human rights were no 
longer generally at risk, permanent residence 
would be granted to those who apply, subject to 
normal health and character checks. 


The timing of such a grant of permanent resi- 
dence, will depend on the rate at which places can 
be provided in the immigration program at that 
stage, and in the meantime their temporary resi- 
dence permits would be extended. 


In reaching this position, the Government has 
had regard to the inherent uncertainty of develop- 
ments in China over the coming years. The Gov- 
ernment does not believe that PRC nationals in this 
group should be compelled to make decisions in 
the near future about their longer-term plans in 
conditions of such uncertainty and risk. 


This decision, therefore, combines the 
Government’s humanitarian obligations to this 
group of people, with its responsibility to maintain 
control over the size and structure of Australia’s 
immigration program in the national interest. 

The decision to allow four years’ temporary 
residence to this group before considering the 
option of permanent residence will give these 
people a generous period in which to assess devel- 
opments in their homeland before deciding 
whether they wish to return there, or stay in 
Australia. 


In making those decisions, they will obviously 
be heavily influenced by developments in China 
over that time. But they will also be influenced by 
the pull of homeland, family and friends. Many 
may choose to leave Australia over the next four 
years. A good number has already done so. 


The special four-year permit will carry the 
same conditions as those applying to the permits to 
be granted to those given refugee and humani- 
tarian status under the new asylum policy 
announced today. 


Holders of the special permits will be allowed to 
work. They will be entitled to lodge sponsorship for 
their spouses and dependent children after Febru- 
ary 1, 1991. The Government will now be con- 
sidering in detail the terms attaching to the 
temporary residence permits to be held by this 
group, including such issues as access to income 
support, health services and labour market/ 
training programs. An announcement on these 
matters will be made soon, after Cabinet 
consideration. 

Chinese nationals in Australia on June 20 may 
apply for the special four-year permit from August 
1, 1990, when the regulation creating the category 
will come into force. 
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They will not need to seek refugee or humani- 
tarian status to qualify for the special four-year per- 
mit, and those who have already sought such status 
should seriously consider withdrawing those appli- 
cations and apply instead for the special permit. 

There are long processing queues for residence 
on refugee or humanitarian grounds, and while in 
the queue, applicants will not have the sponsorship 
rights of those in the special group. 

Tertiary students in Australia on June 20, 1989 
can apply for the balance of the four years at the 
conclusion of their courses. The same applies to 
PRC nationals in Australia on June 20 who are 
unsuccessful in their applications for permanent 
residence. 

PRC nationals who arrived in Australia after 
June 20, 1990 will not be entitled to the special 
four-year permit. The Government assumes they 
will return home when their entry permits expire, 
like any other temporary residents. 

These people went through revised exit pro- 
cedures before leaving China and they entered 
Australia on a temporary basis, in full knowledge of 
the conditions in their country. Anybody who 
arrived after June 20, 1989 who believes he or she 
has particular claims, is of course entitled to apply 
for refugee or humanitarian status, but such claims 
will be assessed on a case-by-case basis. 


Government relief for 
overseas students 


Statement on June 27 by the Minister for 
Employment, Education and Training, Mr John 
Dawkins 


The Minister for Employment, Education and 
Training, Mr John Dawkins, today announced 
emergency relief arrangements for overseas 
students left without living expenses following the 
collapse of two colleges in the City International 
Group. 

These students were required, as part of their 
visa conditions, to deposit funds for their living 
expenses with the colleges. In many cases these 
students were now in distressed financial 
circumstances. 

Accordingly, the Federal Government would 
provide emergency relief of $100 a week for up to 
12 weeks for these students. 

The Government was still considering the mat- 
ter of any further assistance to the students. 
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Changes to refugee and 
humanitarian policies 
Statement on June 27 by the Minister for 


Immigration, Local Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand 





The Federal Government today announced a 
number of changes affecting Australia’s refugee 
and humanitarian policies and processes. 

The Minister for Immigration, Local Govern- 
ment and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand, said the 
changes were necessary to cope with the increasing 
number of foreign visitors and students seeking to 
remain in Australia by citing political unrest in 
their homeland. 

In recent times, Australia, like other western 
nations, has experienced unprecedented growth in 
applications to remain in this country on humani- 
tarian and refugee grounds. 

Mr Hand said the changes would involve the 
introduction of new procedures in the assessment 
of refugee and humanitarian claims as well as new 
arrangements for residence once an individual has 
been granted refugee status or found to have a 
humanitarian claim. 

“Australia has an exemplary record in dealing 
with people who have sought protection on refugee 
and humanitarian grounds and this Government 
has a deep-felt commitment to maintaining that 
record,” Mr Hand said. 

“However, there is a difference between provid- 
ing protection as required under our international 
obligations and granting immediate permanent 
residence to those who gain protection. 

“The Government intends, therefore, to make 
these two things quite separate,” the minister said. 

“People assessed as being refugees, or as having 
strongly-based claims on humanitarian grounds, 
will initially be provided with temporary entry per- 
mits, and not grant of resident status as is now nor- 
mally the case. The regulations are being amended 
to give an immediate effect to this principle. 

“People holding temporary entry permits with 
an ongoing need for protection, will have the 
opportunity to seek permanent residence after four 
years, subject to places being available under the 
Migration Program. If places are not available and 
there is a need to continue protection, they will be 
able to seek a further temporary entry permit.” 

Mr Hand said the Government was proposing 
to amend the Migration Act to give refugee determi- 
nation a sound base in domestic law, whereas it had 
previously been covered by international treaty 
alone. 
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“In doing so, we are looking to ensure natural 
justice and guarantee fairness to all applicants.” 

The minister added that the Determination of 
Refugee Status (DORS) processes would be 
reviewed so as to expand its capacity to handle a 
larger number of cases while also ensuring that 
refugee and humanitarian applications were 
assured a fair handling of their claims. 

“The new mechanism will also be used to assess 
the claims of any individuals who apply for protec- 
tion on strong humanitarian grounds in the 
future. 

“In addition,” Mr Hand said, “the Government 
will provide temporary entry permits on a class 
basis to any groups it judges in need of humani- 
tarian support by means of special regulations.” 


Counsellors visit to see 
how migrants settling 
Statement on June | by the Minister for 


Immigration, Local Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand 


Australia will play host for the next five weeks to 
two counsellors from the Philippines who will see 
at first hand how Filipino migrants are settling in 
their new country. 








From left: counsellor Mrs Rona Magro; the Ambassador to the Philippines, Mrs Rora Navarro-Tolentino; and 


The Minister for Immigration, Local Govern- 
ment and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand, said 
today the counsellors — Ms Rona Magno and Mrs 
Celinda (‘Bing’) Canlapan — would arrive this 
weekend for the visit, which is sponsored by his 
department. 

Mr Hand said the women were employed by the 
Commission on Filipinos Overseas (CFO), a Phil- 
ippines Government agency which looked after the 
interests of people emigrating to other countries. 

Everyone applying to a foreign embassy in 
Manila to leave the Philippines, must attend a 
counselling session with CFO before being issued a 
visa. 
“Three years ago, my department cooperated 
with CFO in sponsoring the visit of two other coun- 
sellors to Australia, so they could gain first-hand 
knowledge of the social and physical environment 
awaiting Filipino migrants here, particularly 
women,” Mr Hand said. 

“That visit was eminently successful and most 
helpful to the counsellors in their work in the 
Philippines. 

“It was decided to issue a further invitation, 
with travel costs within Australia being borne by 
my department.” 

The minister said the counsellors would arrive 
on June 2 and remain until July 7, visiting Sydney, 
Canberra, Melbourne, Hobart, Adelaide, Alice 
Springs, Darwin, Mt Isa and Brisbane. 

They would meet representatives of Filipino 
community organisations and also talk to members 
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counsellor Mrs Celinda Canlapan. Picture by Foreign Affairs and Trade Department photographer, Norm Plant. 
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of Federal and State agencies involved in various 
ways with migrants. 

Mr Hand said the Australian Embassy in 
Manila assisted the CFO in its work by providing 
resource materials such as books and videos on 
Australia. 

The Embassy had a good relationship with the 
agency, with Embassy staff members playing a 
complementary counselling role. 

“This Australian visit will strengthen those ties 
in a way which can only be beneficial to Filipino 
migrants settling in Australia,” he said. 


$100 000 for ICRC in 
Occupied Territories 


Statement on June 13 by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett. 





Australia will contribute $100 000 for the oper- 
ations of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC) in Israel and the Occupied Terri- 
tories, the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Dr Neal Blewett, announced today. 

Almost 1000 people have reportedly been killed 
and nearly 50000 have been injured since the 
Intifada began in December 1987. Approximately 
15 000 Palestinians are currently being detained by 
Israeli authorities. 

“The situation in the Occupied Territories has 
worsened in the last two weeks,” Dr Blewett said, 
“with serious riots following the death of eight 
Palestinians in Israel. 

“The ICRC has allocated additional personnel to 
field activities, including escorting ambulances 
through army checkpoints and evacuating the 
wounded. Medical staff visit the wounded, monitor 
their care, contact families and act as intermedi- 
aries with the military forces.” 

The ICRC delegates are also continuing their 
program of visits to detainees in prisons, police 
stations and military detention centres. The ICRC 
conducts tracing activities and has distributed 
medicine and other medical equipment. 

Australian assistance to the ICRC in Israel and 
the Occupied Territories forms part of the Aus- 
tralian overseas aid program, administered by the 
Australian International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


Historic European tour for 
Canberra orchestra 





Statement on June 18 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Canberra Youth Orchestra (CYO), which won 
the major award at the International Festival of 
Youth and Music in Vienna in 1985, will make its 
first return visit to Europe in July. 

The 73-member orchestra again will partici- 
pate in the Vienna festival as well as give a series of 
concerts in Britain, France, Switzerland, Belgium 
and The Netherlands. 

A highlight of the orchestra’s tour will be an 
early evening concert it will give under the Menin 
Gate Memorial, Ypres, on Belgium’s National Day 
on July 21. 

The concert will be part of Australia’s com- 
memoration of the 75th anniversary of the landing 
at Gallipoli. The Menin Gate Memorial bears the 
names of 6198 Australians among the 57 000 Brit- 
ish Commonwealth armed forces missing after 
action in the Ypres salient in World War 1. 

Each evening at 8 o'clock, traffic through 
Menin Gate is halted and buglers sound The Last 
Post. This ceremony has gone on continuously 
since the Menin Gate was completed in 1927, ceas- 
ing only during World War II. 

The Menin Gate concert by the CYO will begin 
at 7.40 pm, allowing time for the orchestra’s trum- 
peters to join in the sounding of The Last Post at 8 
pm. 

This segment of the tour is being supported by 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. The Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade is contributing 
to the overall cost of the tour as part of its Cultural 
Relations program. 

The CYO will play a varied repertoire during 
its European tour. It will include the set piece for 
the Vienna Youth and Music Festival — 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony — and other popu- 
lar works such as Beethoven’s Egmont Overture, 
Dvorak’s overture Amid Nature, Richard Strauss’s 
Death and Transfiguration and Franck’s Psyche. 

The orchestra also will feature works by Aus- 
tralian composers — Carl Vine’s Symphony No 2 
and Michael Hurst’s The Swagman’s Promenade. 

The orchestra’s tour begins with a concert at 
the Barbican Centre, London on July 1 and ends 
with a performance in De Doelan Concert Hall, 
Rotterdam, on July 26 as part of the Rotterdam 
Festival. 
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Scheme for training of 
professionals overseas 


Statement on June 28 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


As part of Australia’s international efforts in 
human resource development, a new scheme for 
the training of professionals in developing 
countries is being introduced, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. 

The scheme, part of Australia’s Overseas Aid 
program, provides grants to Australian professional 
associations and non-government organisations for 
training and other projects to improve the capacity 
of professionals in developing countries. 

“Professionals within developing countries 
have an integral role to play in the development 
process,” Senator Evans said. 

“They are potentially a rich source of local 
expertise and offer a country the prospect of 
increased self-sufficiency. They are also likely to be 
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The Canberra Youth Orchestra, outside Parliament House. 
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more in tune with the needs of the local com- 
munity than outsiders.” 

Three Australian groups, the Public Health 
Association of Australia (PHAA), Family Planning 
Federation of Australia (FPFA), and the Institute 
of Engineers, will receive funds this year. 

The PHAA will receive about $41 000 for two 
projects in Indonesia. One project will contribute to 
preventing the spread of AIDS, including assist- 
ance to the national AIDS campaign. The other 
will assist in establishing a branch of the Public 
Health Association of Indonesia in Nusa Tenggara 
Timur province to assist in public health 
education. 

Around $25 000 will go to the FPFA to help 
improve the quality and effectiveness of family 
planning programs in five Pacific countries. These 
countries are: Fiji, Papua New Guinea, Tonga, 
Western Samoa and the Solomon Islands. 

The program will focus on improving manage- 
ment and clinical skills. 

The Institute of Engineers will receive $15 600 
to assist the Society of Professional Engineers of 
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Papua New Guinea in training local engineers. 
The institute will also assess graduate numbers and 
training requirements for the 1990s and beyond. 

“These projects will develop the local human 
resource base and contribute development pro- 
grams which are better tuned to the needs and 
aspirations of local people,” Senator Evans said. 

“The scheme will enable Australian pro- 
fessionals to make a significant contribution 
towards economic and social progress in develop- 
ing countries.” 

The scheme forms part of the Government’s 
Overseas Aid program administered by the Aus- 
tralian International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


$150 000 for emergency 
program in Philippines 


Statement on June 13 by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett 





Australia will contribute $150 000 to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) for its 
emergency program in the Philippines, the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal 
Blewett, announced today. 

The Australian Government has provided 
financial assistance to the ICRC’s operations in the 
Philippines for a number of years. 

“Various regions of the Philippines continue to 
be affected by internal strife,” Dr Blewett said. 

“The ICRC and the Philippines National Red 
Cross (PNRC) work together to assist civilians dis- 
placed by the fighting.” 

Last year, the ICRC visited around 800 people 
detained for security reasons in prisons around the 
Philippines, providing assistance for the prisoners 
wherever necessary. 

The ICRC has also been active in vital tracing 
work among prisoners. In cooperation with the 
PNRC, ICRC enables poor families to visit their 
relatives in detention. 

The ICRC also distributes emergency supplies 
of rice, fish, soap and blankets to affected 
families. 

Basic medical supplies are also provided when 
required. 

Australian assistance to the ICRC forms part of 
the Government’s Overseas Aid program, adminis- 
tered by the Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 
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Outstanding Australians 
‘living treasures’ in NZ 





Statement on June 15 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





Swimming legend, Dawn Fraser, will leave 
tomorrow to represent Australia as a “Living 
Treasure” during New Zealand’s year-long cel- 
ebrations to commemorate the 150th anniversary 
of the Treaty of Waitangi. 

Dawn, Member of Parliament for Balmain in 
New South Wales, is one of three Australians of 
outstanding achievement in their fields of endeav- 
our being sent “on loan” to New Zealand in 1990 to 
share their great talent and time with New 
Zealanders. 

The first to go was author, Thomas Keneally, 
who spent two weeks last month meeting his New 
Zealand colleagues. 

Jazz musician and teacher, Don Burrows, will 
go in August to work with the New Zealand Youth 
Jazz Orchestra in a series of concerts across the 
country and to conduct jazz coaching seminars for 
the New Zealand Jazz Foundation. 

Dawn’s program will begin shortly after her 
arrival in Auckland when she will start the mid- 
winter fun swim at Beachlands on Sunday. 

Over the next two weeks, she will travel across 
New Zealand, meeting leading sports personalities 
and making guest appearances. 

The visits to New Zealand by the three “Living 
Treasures” are part of the Cultural Relations pro- 
gram of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. 

The Treaty of Waitangi, signed between Brit- 
ain and Maori Chiefs in 1840, is New Zealand’s 
foundation document. 





Dawn Fraser. 
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New Zealand is also commemorating through- 
out 1990 the 150th anniversary of its two largest cit- 
ies, Auckland and Wellington; and a century of its 
modern electoral system, union movement and 
welfare state. 


Sculptor Thancoupie, demonstrates to children her skill 
with the creation of ceramics. 


Sculptor brings ancient 
heritage to design fest 


Statement on June 7 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





Aboriginal ceramic sculptor, Thancoupie, will rep- 
resent Australia at the 40th Annual International 
Design Conference in Aspen, Colorado, from June 
17-22. 

More than 1000 professionals are expected to 
attend the conference, described as the premier 
forum in the US for exploring design concepts. 

The participation in the conference by 
Thancoupie, 53, from the Thanaquith tribe, 
Weipa, on Cape York, Queensland, is being funded 
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under the Cultural Relations Program of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade and by 
the Aboriginal Arts Unit of the Australia Council. 

Welcoming Thancoupie’s participation, con- 
ference co-director, Jane Clark Chermayeff, said it 
would be “a marvellous opportunity for a rich cul- 
tural exchange between our conference and the 
40 000-year heritage of the Australian 
Aboriginals.” 

The conference, “Growing by Design”, will 
examine the relationship between design and chil- 
dren, looking in detail at the objects and environ- 
ments from which children learn basic 
information. 

The conference will aim to propose design sol- 
utions for products, technologies and environ- 
ments “that offer a promise for nurturing lifelong, 
creative human growth.” 

Thancoupie had a traditional Aboriginal child- 
hood, learning to live from, and with, nature. She 
attended a missionary school before training as a 
pre-school teacher. 

With an expertise in traditional bark painting, 
she entered East Sydney Technical College in 1969 
to study until 1973 for her Certificate in Ceramics. 

She developed her style in ceramics from Jap- 
anese functional ware, and went on to create the 
outstanding sculptures for which she is now best 
known. 

Thancoupie’s work is in many collections and 
galleries, including the Australian National 
Gallery. 

She was the Australian Cultural Commissioner 
at the 17th Biennale in Sao Paolo, Brazil, in 
1983. 


Photo albums for 
Anzac veterans 





Statement on June 8 by the Minister for 
Veterans’ Affairs, Mr Ben Humphreys 





A Canberra World War I veteran, war widow and 
junior Legatee who were on the recent historic pil- 
grimage to Anzac Cove, Turkey, were today pre- 
sented with commemorative photographic albums 
of the 75th anniversary of the Anzac landing. 
The presentation, made by the Minister for 
Veterans’ Affairs, Mr Ben Humphreys, included 
albums for an RAAF aero-medical nursing special- 
ist who helped care for the veterans and to the 
Turkish Ambassador for the President of Turkey. 
Mr Humphreys will, during visits to State capi- 
tals over the next two weeks, present albums to the 
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other veterans, widows, Legatees and carers who 
were on the pilgrimage. 

Today’s presentations, in the minister’s Parlia- 
ment House office, went to veteran, Arthur 
Hansen, 93, of Campbell; widow, Mrs Isabelle 
Chanter, 89, of Macquarie; junior Legatee, 
Stephen Haynes, 16, of Kambah and Wing Com- 
mander Lydia Stevens. 

An album for the President of Turkey, Mr 
Turgut Ozal, was accepted by the Turkish 
Ambassador to Australia, Mr Ergun Pelit. 

Altogether, 58 World War I veterans, including 
47 Gallipoli Diggers, one World War I nurse who 
attended Anzac casualties in Salonika, Greece, 
nine widows of World War I veterans and eight jun- 
ior Legatees from all States and the Australian 
Capital Territory, made up the main pilgrimage 
group to the 75th anniversary of the landing at 
Anzac Cove on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

They were accompanied by 27 carers, includ- 
ing five doctors, a nurse coordinator and 21 nurses 
drawn from repatriation hospitals around Australia 
and the RAAF. 

Mr Humphreys said the albums were a fitting 
reminder for the pilgrimage group and their carers, 
of a most remarkable journey which had led to a 
resurgence of the meaning of Anzac and its per- 
petuation in the national spirit. 

“This pictorial record vividly recaptures the 
remarkable endurance of those few remaining old 
Diggers, who flew half way around the world to 
honour their fallen mates and the unstinting atten- 





Flashback to April when the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, returned to Gallipoli with Anzac veterans to 
mark the 75th anniversary of the Gallipoli landings — 
one of the many pictures by photographer Fohn 
Crowther, which appear in a commemorative album. 
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tion given to them by a very special group of 
carers,” he said. 

Mr Humphreys said the album for the Turkish 
President was a token of Australian appreciation 
for the cooperation by the Turkish Government in 
arrangements which contributed to the success of 
the 75th anniversary on April 25. 

The scenes were recorded by John Crowther, 
the official photographer in the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs Gallipoli Task Force, which had 
a major role in organising the pilgrimage. 


Exhibition strengthens 
our links with Turkey 


Statement on June 26 by the Minister for the 
Arts, Tourism and Territories, Mr David Simmons 
OO 


The renewed interest in Turkey which was sparked 
by the recent 75th anniversary of the landing at 
Gallipoli, will add to the attraction of “The Age of 
Sultan Süleyman the Magnificent” exhibition, 
according to the Minister for the Arts, Tourism and 
Territories, Mr David Simmons. 

Mr Simmons, together with the Minister of 
Culture for the Republic of Turkey, Mr Namik 
Kemal Zeybek, opened the exhibition at the Art 
Gallery of New South Wales this evening. 

“An important part of Australian history and 
culture is linked with Turkey, and this exhibition is 
the first time that Australians have had to gain a 
greater understanding of the interesting and 
beautiful cultural background of Turkey,” Mr 
Simmons said. 

In his address to open the exhibition, Mr 
Simmons said that he had been impressed with the 
detail, intricacy and remarkable beauty of many of 
the 140 items on display. 

He said the exhibition was also important 
because it marked the 10th anniversary of the 
International Cultural Corporation of Australia 
(ICCA). 

The ICCA was established by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on June 24, 1980 to arrange, manage and 
indemnify cultural exchanges between Australia 
and other countries. 

During the past decade, the ICCA has arranged 
37 exhibitions which generated total revenue of 
$56 million and attracted almost eight million 
people. 
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From left: the Turkish Minister for Culture, Mr Namık 
Kemal Zeybek; Mrs Zeybek; and Mr Edmund Capon, 
Director of the Art Gallery of New South Wales, at the 
opening of “The Age of Sultan Stileyman the 
Magnificent” exhibition. 


“Without doubt, the ICCA has enriched the 
lives of many Australians by bringing them into 
contact with such significant and appreciated exhi- 
bitions as ‘The Entombed Warriors’, and the ‘Gold 
of the Pharaohs’, as well as taking displays of 
Australia’s unique culture to overseas audiences,” 
Mr Simmons said. 

“The Age of Sultan Suleyman the Magnifi- 
cent” will be on display at the Art Gallery of New 
South Wales until August 26, when it will move on 
to the National Gallery of Victoria from September 
7 to November 25. 


Minister seeks wider 
political exchanges 


Statement on June 7 by the Minister for 
Administrative Services, Senator Nick Bolkus 





Australia’s political exchange program should be 
expanded to encourage closer links with the EC, 
eastern Europe, the Soviet Union and South 
Pacific nations, the Federal Minister for Adminis- 
trative Services, Senator Nick Bolkus, said today. 
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He was speaking at a reception for the first del- 
egation to visit Australia from the Federal Republic 
of Germany under the program. 

He also farewelled the first Australian del- 
egation to go to the Soviet Union on a political 
exchange. 

“The presence here tonight of the members of 
these two delegations represents a watershed in the 
history of the Australian Political Exchange Pro- 
gram,” Senator Bolkus said. 

“Until now, our exchange program for young 
political leaders has focused on the US, Canada and 
China. The beginning of exchange visits with Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union brings a new perspec- 
tive which adds significantly to its stature and its 
relevance. 

“And it does so at a time when greater contact 
between Australia and European Community 
nations, eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, is 
both desirable and necessary from all perspectives. 

“By bringing Europe and the Soviet Union into 
the program, we have, with one bound, projected 
younger political leaders into what I am sure will be 
an invaluable range of learning experiences,” he 
said. 

Senator Bolkus said that through the Political 
Exchange Program, it was possible for Australia to 
contribute in a concrete way to future development 
and greater participation in the political process, as 
well as a higher level of international 
understanding. 

“As the minister with portfolio responsibility 
for the Political Exchange Committee, I look for- 
ward to this program being expanded to provide 
more exchanges between emerging democratic 
nations and better relations with those nations that 
will make up the EC after 1992. 

I would also like to see — as relations between 
Australia and South Pacific nations continue to 
grow — greater exchange of ideas and ideals within 
our own region. 

“The benefits of improved understanding 
locally have already begun to be felt by government 
and the private sector. 

“Australian politicians have a great deal to learn 
from their contemporaries overseas. They also 
have a fresh perspective that is welcomed and 
sometimes envied in other parts of the world. For 
these reasons, this program deserves to be 
expanded.” 

Senator Bolkus wished both delegations well 
and said he hoped the two exchanges would lead to 
greater ties with those countries. 

“In brief, the objective of our Government in 
supporting the program is to help mould young 
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political leaders who are aware of major world 
issues and who, through person- to-person con- 
tacts, can continually update their knowledge and 
use it to promote greater international 
understanding.” 


David Charles appointed 
Consul-General, Chicago 


Statement on June 22 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr David Charles as Consul-General in 
San Fransisco. Mr Charles succeeds Mr David 
Rutter, who has been Consul-General since 
1986. 

Senator Evans said Australia’s six Consulates- 
General in the US (the others are in Chicago, 
Honolulu, Houston, Los Angeles and New York) 
work very closely with the Embassy in Washington 
D.C. in the pursuit of Australia’s substantial and 
wide-ranging interests in the US. 

San Fransisco is important as a major business 
centre on the west coast of the US, as the gateway to 
the US for many Australians and as a jumping-off 
point for Americans visiting Australia. 

The Consulate-General in San Fransisco, 
which was opened in 1946, is responsible for a 
consular district covering northern California and 
the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming, Alaska and Nevada (except Las 
Vegas). 

Major functions of the Consul-General include 
the promotion of trade and investment in Australia 
and the dissemination of information on Australian 
attitudes and policies to foster a deeper understand- 
ing of Australia throughout their districts. 

Mr Charles was the Federal Member of Parlia- 
ment for the Victorian seat of Isaacs from 1980- 
1990. During this time, he served as chairman of 
the sub-committees of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade 
on Australia-South Pacific Relations (1986-89), 
Disarmament and Arms Control (1983-86) and the 
Extraterritorial Application of US Laws (1983). 

He was also chairman of the Caucus Foreign 
Affairs, Trade and Defence Committee from 
1984-90. Mr Charles’s background before entering 
Parliament was in film and television production. 

He will take up his position in August this 
year. 
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Travel advice: Spain 





Statement on June 4 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
wishes to advise prospective Australian travellers to 
Spain that they may be subjected to long delays in 
obtaining entry permits on arrival in that country, 
especially by air. 

The Spanish Foreign Ministry advised us on 
October 9, 1986 that “as from the first of November 
1986, Australian citizens holding valid ordinary 
official or diplomatic passports will be authorised to 
enter Spain without a visa whenever the purpose of 
their visit is tourism or business and the duration of 
their stay in less than 30 days.” 

However, irrespective of this advice, the issue 
of entry permits on arrival is proving very incon- 
venient and time-consuming. 

The department has made formal represen- 
tations to the Spanish authorities both in Canberra 
and Madrid seeking their assistance to overcome 
the long delays experienced by Australian 
travellers entering Spain. It will continue to make 
strong representations until such time as the prob- 
lem is resolved. 

Australian travellers to Spain are advised to 
check requirements for entry to Spain with the 
Spanish Embassy in Canberra or Spanish consul- 
ates in state capitals. 


Travel advice: Sri Lanka 


Statement on June 21 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
advises that the situation in Sri Lanka has again 
deteriorated, with heavy fighting in the north and 
north-east. The remainder of the country is com- 
paratively calm, but a state of emergency is still in 
force. 

Australian citizens who visit Sri Lanka should 
therefore avoid the north and north-east and are 
advised to contact the Australian High Com- 
mission at 3 Cambridge Place, Colombo 7 (tele- 
phone: 698767) for advice on the current situation. 

Information concerning the situation in Sri 
Lanka is available from the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade in Canberra (telephone: 
06-2613305) and from the department’s regional 
offices in capital cities. 
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CRITICAL TIME FOR TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 


The next six months would be a “critical time” for inter- 
national trade negotiations — particularly agriculture — the 
Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett, said in 
his opening address as chairman of the Cairns Group, meet- 
ing in Santiago, Chile on July 4 (page 418). The Cairns 
Group sent a strong message to the Houston G7 summit to 
break the deadlock on negotiations to liberalise world trade 
in agriculture (communique page 446). The Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation ministerial meeting in Singapore 
carried in its concluding statement (page 442) a declaration 
on the Uruguay Round (expanded in page 445). Australia’s 
future in the Asia Pacific region was the theme of several 
addresses by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, at Monash University (page 420); to 
the ASEAN Post Ministerial Conference in Jakarta 
(page 429); and at Canberra’s Nolan Gallery (page 433). 
The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, spoke of a “new chap- 
ter in ties with New Caledonia” during his visit to Noumea 
(page 435). A joint statement by Mr Hawke and the New 
Zealand Prime Minister, Mr Geoffrey Palmer, at the con- 
clusion of Mr Palmer’s visit to Australia, focused on the 
strengthening relationship between the two countries 
(page 450). The Crown Prince of Spain, Prince Felipe, 
toured Australia (page 476). 
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Crucial juncture for 
the Uruguay Round 





Opening address by the Minister for Trade Negotiations, 
Dr Neal Blewett, to the Cairns Group ministerial meeting 
in Santiago, Chile on July 4 





Our meeting this week comes at a critical 
time for the agricultural negotiations, for 
the Uruguay Round, and for the future of 
international trade. 

The achievements of the next six 
months will profoundly affect inter- 
national trade into the 21st century. For 
let there be no mistake: we either make a 
success of the Uruguay Round and build 
on the trade successes of the past 40 years 
of the GATT, or we fail and signal the 
revival of creeping protectionism and the 
growth of exclusive trading blocs. 

I am very grateful to the Chilean auth- 
orities for organising this meeting of 
Cairns Group ministers at this crucial 
juncture in the Round. I am pleased to 
welcome Poland for the first time as an 
observer at our meeting. Poland’s pres- 
ence here, with that of Hungary — an 
original Cairns Group member, is testi- 
mony to the growing interest in central 
and eastern Europe countries in integrat- 
ing their economies more fully into the 
world economy. 

Indeed, the transformation of the 
economies of eastern Europe, the new 
economic openness of Latin America, 
and the economic dynamism of South 
East Asia, offer a moment in time unpar- 
alleled since the ending of the Second 
World War. Our challenge is to ensure 
that we capitalise on this opportunity by 
complementing these radical economic 
changes with a successful conclusion to 
the Uruguay Round. 

Without such a conclusion, these 
other developments will be imperiled. If 
we fail in this round of negotiations to 
further open up the markets of the world, 
particularly for us in the Cairns Group, 
the agricultural markets, we fail not only 
ourselves, but all those who have worked 
to create this unique historic opportunity. 

We must not underestimate the 
importance of a successful outcome in the 
Round, not only for world trade but also 
for world peace. The stakes are high. In 


agriculture, the transfers from consumers 
and taxpayers to producers in OECD 
countries amount to US$245 billion. 
Over 90 per cent of this is accounted for 
by the EC, US, Japan and Nordic 
countries. We can expect rapid escalation 
of subsidies unless the Uruguay Round is 
successful. The outcome of the OECD 
ministerial meeting in Paris recently 
threw into sharp relief the difference 
between the Cairns Group, the US and all 
those working for liberalisation of agri- 
cultural trade on the one hand and the EC 
on the other. 

The Cairns Group and the US want 
specific commitments to reduce internal 
support, border protection and export 
subsidies, while the EC wants only 
Opaque commitments on overall levels of 
support, the trade liberalising effect of 
which is at best doubtful and at worst 
negligible. 

Our meeting this week provides an 
Opportunity for us to register in the 
clearest possible terms the resolve of the 
Cairns Group to secure a big result on 
agriculture in the Uruguay Round and to 
send a signal to the rest of the world that 
Cairns Group solidarity is unshakeable. 

Time is now critical. Clear guidelines 
for the agricultural negotiations must be 
agreed by the time of the trade nego- 
tiations committee meeting later this 
month. Failure to agree to a workable 
negotiating text by that time will send a 
clear message to the international com- 
munity that the agriculture negotiations, 
and therefore the entire Uruguay Round, 
is in trouble. 

Our position on what such a text 
should encompass has not changed from 
the position I put to the informal meeting 
of trade ministers in Puerto Vallarta in 
April. We must have a text which recog- 
nises that negotiations will need to 
address separately all aspects of the trade 
distortions which now corrupt agriculture 
markets. 

We must have separate disciplines on 
internal support, market access and 
export subsidies. We cannot accept the 
proposition put by some participants, and 
in particular the EC, that the substantial 
and progressive reductions in support and 
protection, which we all agreed to at the 
April 1989 trade negotiations committee 
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The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett (right), with Chilean President 
Aylwin at the seventh ministerial meeting of 
the Cairns Group in Santiago, Chile. 


meeting, can be delivered only through 
disciplines on one comprehensive 
measure of support. 

Once we have a comprehensive text as 
a basis for negotiations, we will then need 
a commitment from all participants in the 
Round to allow detailed negotiations to 
begin without delay on how far and how 
fast we can take the reform process down 
the route marked in the text. 

The Cairns Group has always made it 
clear that a genuinely trade liberalising 
package on agriculture is essential to a sat- 
isfactory conclusion to the Uruguay 
Round as a whole. There can be no suc- 
cessful outcome to the Round without a 
satisfactory deal on agriculture — to put it 
bluntly: no agriculture, no Round. 
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This is the message which this meet- 
ing of Cairns Group ministers needs to 
send to the seven major industrial 
countries which will be meeting in 
Houston, Texas from July 9-11. Time is 
now very short indeed and if we fail to get 
a framework agreement on agriculture 
out of the trade negotiations committee 
meeting in July, then the Round will be in 
crisis. 

I have come to this meeting from 
Washington, where I spoke with both US 
Trade Representative Hills and Secretary 
of Agriculture Yeutter. They share with 
me, and with the Cairns Group, a deep 
sense of concern at the current state of the 
negotiations. The US Administration has 
assured me that it will exert a maximum 
effort at the Houston summit next week 
to secure a commitment from world 
leaders to getting the agriculture nego- 
tiations back on track for a big result in 
December. While in Washington, I also 
spoke with key congressional leaders who, 
for the most part, assured me that they 
also supported a substantive outcome on 
agriculture from the Round. 


We are fortunate in having for our 
meeting here in Santiago the framework 
proposed for the outcome of the nego- 
tiations on agriculture by the chairman of 
the agriculture negotiating group in 
Geneva, Mr Aart de Zeeuw and I would 
expect that the text will provide a focus 
for our discussions here. 


Mr de Zeeuw needs to be congratu- 
lated for the comprehensiveness of his 
approach to an outcome of the nego- 
tiations on agriculture. His approach does 
provide for a result built on the four inter- 
related elements of specific commitments 
on internal support, border protection, 
export subsidies and sanitary and 
phytosanitary provisions that the Cairns 
Group has always insisted upon as the 
essential structure of a truly trade 
liberalising outcome on agriculture. 


Importantly, also it recognises the 
need to deal with the legitimate needs of 
developing countries, the concerns of the 
net food importing developing countries 
and the so-called non-trade concerns of a 
number of participants in the Round 
within the overall trade liberalising 
framework proposed. 
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There will no doubt be elements with 
which individually we may have prob- 
lems and these will need to be addressed. I 
think we need to keep in mind, however, 
that what de Zeeuw has attempted to do is 
to delineate the main lines of drive for 
the negotiations and not take a firm pos- 
ition on all the detailed elements of the 
final outcome which will still need to be 
settled in the negotiations to come 
post-July. 

In this regard de Zeeuw recognises 
that agreement would be conditional on 
the satisfactory resolution of certain 
unsettled elements of the negotiations on 
agriculture within the overall framework 
that he has proposed. Against this back- 
ground our initial reading is that the de 
Zeeuw text provides the basis for agricul- 


Australia is catching up 
with its geography 
Address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 


Senator Gareth Evans, to launch the Institute for 
Contemporary Asian Studies, Monash University, on July 19 


While it is always a little painful for some- 
one who studied and taught at Melbourne 
University ever to concede anything to 
our Johnny-come-lately rival from the 
outer suburbs, I have to acknowledge that 
when it comes to Asian Studies, Monash 
University has for many years been 
unrivalled in this State, and probably — 
although not without some competitive 
claims from the ANU, Griffith and 
Murdoch — in the whole country. 
Monash’s Centre for South-East 
Asian Studies, now 26 years old, was the 
first of its kind in Australia, as was the pro- 
gram for Study in Japan, now over 20 
years old; three other Asia-focused units 
have been established subsequently — the 
Asia Pacific Education Centre, the Devel- 
opment Studies Centre and the Japanese 
Studies Centre. More recently still, for- 
mal agreements have been concluded for 
collaboration and exchange with six uni- 
versities in five Asian countries — Indo- 


tural negotiations in the final months of 
the Uruguay Round. 

If that view is shared, it will be import- 
ant that this meeting registers clearly 
with other participants that the Cairns 
Group is willing to negotiate on this text. 
It will then be for the other, major partici- 
pants to accept the text on the same basis 
and to have this position accepted at the 
July trade negotiations committee 
meeting. 

These are the challenges before us. 
We have come a long way since our orig- 
inal meeting in Cairns. We have played a 
critical role in shaping the agenda of the 
Uruguay Round, and on agriculture 
shaping the thinking of the world. Our 
task is now to bring all our efforts to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. ia 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans. 


nesia, the Philippines, Korea, Thailand 
and Cambodia. 

And now we have, formally launched 
tonight but already under sail since 1988, 
the Institute of Contemporary Asian 
Studies — created to coordinate and 
develop the activities of over 80 staff 


already active here in Asia-related or 
Asia-relevant disciplines and studies in 
the Faculties of Arts, Education, Econ- 
omics and Politics, Law, Medicine, 
Engineering and Science. 

Quite apart from the departments and 
centres specifically devoted to Asian 
Studies, Asian components have, as I 
understand it, for some time been part of 
courses and programs elsewhere — in 
management, economics, the arts and the 
sciences. A central aim of the institute is 
to widen that trend and introduce Asian 
content into mainstream subjects in all 
disciplines in all faculties, with the hope 
of giving all undergraduates, no matter 
what their field of study, an awareness of 
the value of Asian history and culture as 
well as contemporary research and 
practice. 

Another central aim of the institute 
has been to harness and channel the 
expertise available here at Monash and 
make it accessible, in a systematic way to 
the wider community, through in par- 
ticular the activities of the Centre for 
International Briefing. Now being estab- 
lished as an ICAS initiative with a $1 mil- 
lion grant from the ANZ Bank, this is 
planned to become Australia’s major 
centre for the briefing of business, gov- 
ernment and development assistance per- 
sonnel before they go to live and work, 
and trade and invest, in Asian countries. I 
am pleased to say that my Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, with its own 
strong tradition of public information 
activity and contact networks, will be par- 
ticipating actively in the Briefing 
Centre’s programs. 

The simultaneously cross-dis- 
ciplinary, creative and practical character 
of the new institute is very well reflected 
in its administrative leadership. The 
Director, Dr Margaret Kartomi, is Pro- 
fessor of Music at Monash: an Asian 
ethno-musicologist, specialising in the 
music of Sumatra, who has made Monash 
a centre for the study of Asian as well as 
western music. The Executive Officer, 
Dr Joan Grant, is an historian, writer and 
editor, with a special interest in China: 
her Bicentennial children’s book, The 
Australopedia, which won a Children’s 
Book of the Year award, presents, as part 
of the image of Australia, our geographic, 
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anthropological, historical and cultural 
links with Asia. And the Director of the 
Monash-ANZ Centre for International 
Briefing is a very experienced business- 
man and diplomat, Mr Ian Haig. 

If Australia is ever to catch up with 
our geography, to accept all the conse- 
quences — political, economic and cul- 
tural — of living in the Asia Pacific 
region, and to respond creatively to the 
opportunities opened up for us by our 
geography, then the kind of work being 
done here at Monash under the umbrella 
of the institute, and the kind of creative 
new ways of coordinating and presenting 
that knowledge base to the wider com- 
munity, now being pursued by the insti- 
tute and its offshoots, will be not of merely 
marginal interest, relevance and utility to 
Australia’s future, but vitally important to 
it. 

I wish the Institute for Contemporary 
Asian Studies a long and successful life, 
and have no doubt that, in the years 
ahead, it will amply live up to the promise 
that it has already so amply shown. 


x * x 


For most of the 200 years since Euro- 
pean settlement, Australia has fought 
against the reality of its own geography. 
We have thought of ourselves, and have 
been thought of by just about everyone 
else, as an Anglophonic, and Anglophilic 
outpost — tied by history, language, cul- 
ture, economics and emotion to Europe 
and North America. 
That perception has, of course, been 
under assault for some time, not least 
from many members of this audience. A 
long series of developments, stretching 
back now for several decades, has been 
gradually changing the picture — things 
such as 
e the Colombo Plan and all the develop- 
ment assistance programs which fol- 
lowed the steady growth of substantial 
diplomatic relations and an Australian 
presence on the ground in both old and 
newly emerging Asian nations; 

e the rapid rise of Japan to become, by 
1970-71 our major trading partner; 

e the overdue demise of the white Aus- 
tralia policy; 

e the unhappy entanglement 
Vietnam; and 
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e the immense preoccupation in recent 
years, albeit sharply jolted by last year’s 
events, with building a political and 
economic relationship with China. 


All these developments, and others as 
well, have in their various ways contrib- 
uted to what is now becoming rapidly 
accepted as conventional wisdom: viz. it is 
simply no longer an option for Australia 
to see itself first and foremost as a trans- 
planted European nation, a cultural mis- 
fit trapped by geography. The “European 
outpost” model is simply untenable for 
Australia: few people can be heard to 
argue these days to the contrary, and none 
with any credibility. Our future lies, 
inevitably, in this diverse Asia Pacific 
region: this is where we live, must survive 
strategically and economically, and find a 
place and role if we are to develop our full 
potential as a nation. 

But all that said, there is still a tend- 
ency in Australia to view Asia through the 
distorting lenses of old prejudices and 
fears, seeing it as a vaguely threatening 
encirclement and at the same time (and 
this is especially true, unhappily, of our 
business community) under-estimating 
its adaptability and economic dynamism. 


Promotion of interests 


The old Asian stereotypes which live on 
in muted form — of intellectual conform- 
ity, political backwardness and external 
poverty — were always patronising, and 
masked the enormous diversity of the 
region; they are now dangerously mis- 
leading in not equipping us to deal with 
the reality of modern Asia. 

Along with attachment to tradition, a 
frequently subdued style of interpersonal 
relations, and store placed on social 
forms, there is throughout Asia today an 
astute and clever promotion of interests, 
be they political, commercial or personal. 
We have a considerable way to go in 
learning how to respond to this reality. It 
is one thing to recognise that our future 
lies in this region; it is another to know 
how to manage that future in a way that 
best protects and promotes Australia’s 
Own national interests, in a regional 
environment that is not only culturally 
and economically diverse, but economi- 


cally dynamic, clever and competitive and 
politically and strategically fluid. 

I would like to spend the remainder of 
this address taking stock with you, necess- 
arily in a rather abbreviated way, of the 
current regional state of play in each of 
these three dimensions — political, econ- 
omic and cultural — and sketching out 
the kind of role we should properly be 
playing in response. 

The last year has seen, as I hardly 
need to remind anyone, a dramatic trans- 
formation of the international political 
landscape. The international order 
crafted in the aftermath of the Second 
World War and sustained through the 
Cold War, is drawing rapidly to an end. 
The ideological dispute between commu- 
nism and capitalism has ceased to be the 
organising principle around which 
countries defined their positions and 
interest. The equations of power are 
changing as the roles and capabilities of 
the two superpowers change. The fam- 
iliar bipolar shape of the postwar world is 
assuming an increasingly multipolar 
character as the US and the Soviet Union 
come to be joined by Japan, the European 
Community, China and India as powers 
of actual or potential global influence. 

When we focus more closely on Asia, 
to see how this global shift has impacted, 
it is obviously the case that there has not 
been such a dramatic reversal of positions 
as has a been the case in Europe. Areas of 
tension, of varying degrees of tautness, 
remain — for example, between China 
and Vietnam, India and Pakistan, the two 
Koreas, the Soviet Union and Japan, the 
Soviet Union and China, and, not least, in 
Cambodia. That list in itself indicates 
why change in Asia has not occurred at 
the same pace as in Europe: there is 
simply no one strategic division in Asia, as 
there has been in Europe between NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact, but rather a number 
of sub-regional divisions, each with its 
own particular sources of enmity and his- 
tory of conflict. 

Yet we would be misguided if we 
imagined that nothing in Asia has 
changed or will change — and being mis- 
guided can be dangerous for a country 
such as Australia whose future is so inti- 
mately involved with Asia. It is the case 
that change in Asia is often gradual, as if 


the region has different rhythms of his- 
tory. One remembers in this respect Chou 
En-Lai’s famous response to an 
interviewer's question on what he 
thought of the French Revolution: “it is 
still,” said Chou, “too early to tell”. 

But the recent meeting between Presi- 
dents Gorbachev and Roh Tae-U show 
that gradual trends can presage quite 
sharp adjustments. In this case, South 
Korea’s effort over several years to build 
up links with communist countries had 
been developing incrementally in a way 
which provided the foundation for a sud- 
den consolidation of these expanding 
contacts. The very much easier political 
atmosphere and the associated potential 
for economic cooperation, that now exists 
between the Soviet Union and South 
Korea (although there is still some dis- 
tance to go before all this is formalised 
and fully bedded down) shows that tra- 
ditional alignments and strategic div- 
isions in Asia can shift, and give rise to a 
new paradigm of relationships. The 
recent agreement to establish full diplo- 
matic relations between China and Indo- 
nesia is another example showing that 
deeply ingrained animosities can be 
healed. And even as between Taiwan and 
the PRC, the current probing for direct 
contacts is also working to defuse a long- 
standing source of tension in the region. 

In a discussion I had in Tokyo last 
month with the Japanese Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr Taro Nakayama, he suggested 
that just as 1989 had been the year of Eur- 
ope, it might well be the case that this year 
proves to be the year of Asia. Certainly 
there have already been some surprising 
political developments in some of the 
countries of the region in addition to 
those I have already mentioned. In 
Myanmar, despite all the scepticism 
engendered by the indefensible pre- 
election restrictions, including the deten- 
tion of opposition leaders, the national 
elections on May 27, the first for 30 years, 
do appear to have been held in an orderly 
and open manner, and they did result in 
an overwhelming declared win for the 
opposition National League for Democ- 
racy. In Nepal, following popular 
assertion of frustration with authoritarian 
rule, the country is on the road to its first 
fully democratic elections in 30 years. In 
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Taiwan, political liberalisation and 
democratisation is continuing at a 
remarkably rapid rate. And even in 
Mongolia, the government’s initial, cau- 
tious attempt to introduce perestroika 
failed to stem popular demonstrations 
and rapidly growing pressure for political 
end economic reform. 

The other side of the coin in our 
region is that it cannot be assumed that 
the US, which has been dominant in 
security affairs in the South-East Asia 
region for 40 years, will continue to main- 
tain its presence in this part of the world 
at current levels. Certainly the focus of 
US attention in the region may well 
become, over time, increasingly less geo- 
political in character, and more directly 
oriented to the country’s immediate econ- 
omic interests. 


Favourable 


The point I want to make in all of this is 
not to predict any particular develop- 
ment, still less to ring any alarmist bells of 
any kind, but to suggest that a straight line 
projection of current circumstances and 
existing alignments will not equip us to 
handle the complex and increasingly 
fluid regional strategic environment, 
open as it is to change from a whole var- 
iety of sources. The security picture in 
Asia is generally favourable: the moves 
towards democracy I have mentioned are 
very encouraging, as are the moves 
toward healing some of the region’s 
points of tension; and the world-wide 
retreat of ideological competition has sig- 
nificantly decreased the level of global 
tension and the prospect of superpower 
confrontation that goes with it. But there 
is no less uncertainty than there has ever 
been, and probably rather more, as to 
what the longer-term political — and by 
extension security — environment in the 
region will be. 

In a major statement to the Parlia- 
ment last December on Australia’s 
Regional Security, I sought to define in a 
systematic way Australia’s policy response 
to these various currents impacting on 
security in our region — with our region 
being defined for this purpose as includ- 
ing South-East Asia in its broadest sense, 
the South Pacific and the eastern reaches 
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of the Indian Ocean: this broadly 
coincides with the area described in the 
1987 Defence White Paper as Australia’s 
“region of primary strategic interest”. 
The essence of that statement was the 
theme that the policy responses or instru- 
ments available to protect Australia’s 
security are multi-dimensional. They go 
well beyond strictly military capabilities, 
essential though these are. They also 
embrace traditional diplomacy, politico- 
military capabilities (in the border zone 
between defence and diplomacy), econ- 
omic and trade relations, and develop- 
ment assistance. And they extend to 
immigration, education and training, cul- 
tural relations, information activities and 
a number of other less obvious areas of 
government activity. The relative import- 
ance of each of this large variety of policy 
instruments will vary from situation to 
situation, but none exists in isolation and 
all should be regarded as mutually 
reinforcing contributions to our security. 

I would trespass too much on your 
patience, and my stamina, if I attempted 
to now cover all these aspects of our inter- 
action with the region, although I will be 
returning in a few moments, in another 
context, to economic and trade relations 
and the group of activities which can best 
be described as “public diplomacy”. 

It is worth mentioning in the present 
context, however, two particular strands 
of our current regional political diplo- 
macy which have had a very high profile 
in recent times both within Australia and 
the Asia Pacific region. 

One is the effort we have been making 
to get our traditionally rather volatile 
relationship with Indonesia back on an 
even keel. We have been working away 
quietly and systematically to rebuild the 
foundations of that relationship and have 
established, over the last two or three 
years, habits of cooperation and dialogue 
which have stood us in very good stead, 
both in bilateral problem- solving — over 
issues like fishing boat incursions and the 
negotiation of the path-breaking Timor 


Gap Treaty — and in tackling regional. 


issues like Cambodia and Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC). 
Australia’s peace efforts in Cambodia, 
culminating in the detailed plan for UN 
involvement which we first suggested last 
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November and presented in fully worked- 
through form to the Informal Meeting on 
Cambodia held in Jakarta in February, 
have been a good example of the kind of 
impact that a diplomatic initiative can 
have in the region if it is imaginatively 
and sensitively crafted, and energetically 
and sensitively pursued. The extraordi- 
nary complexity and difficulty of the 
Cambodian problem, involving as it does 
not only the internal warring parties, but 
most of the countries of the region and 
the world’s major powers as well, have 
made all of us wary of predicting when a 
durable, comprehensive settlement will 
finally be achieved. But it is fair to say that 
it is now more or less universally acknowl- 
edged that when that settlement does 
come about — and developments over the 
last two days have given us new hope that 
it will not be much further delayed — the 
foundations on which it will almost cer- 
tainly be built, if it is to be both workable 
and durable, are those mapped in the 
Australian proposals. 

The question arises as to what, if any, 
role — other than that of spectator — 
Australia might have in relation to some 
of the other difficult security problems 
that continue to exist in the larger Asian 
region, especially in the north Pacific, 
which problems certainly have the 
Capacity to impact adversely upon us if 
they should ever lead to outright conflict. 

While it is important, here as else- 
where, that we have a healthy appreci- 
ation of the limits of influence of a 
country of Australia’s size, location and 
Capacity, nor should we undervalue the 
utility of having our own ideas in the ring. 
I don’t think that it is too early, in this 
respect, to be looking ahead to the kind of 
wholly new institutional processes that 
might be capable of evolving, in Asia just 
as in Europe, as a framework for address- 
ing and resolving security problems. In 
Europe, wildly implausible as this must 
have seemed even just a year ago, the cen- 
tral institutional framework for pursuing 
the new common security has become the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe (CSCE), which comprises all 
the countries of Europe including the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact ones (with the 
solitary exception of Albania). Why 
should there not be developed a similar 


institutional framework — a “CSCA” — 
for addressing the apparently intractable 
security issues which exist in Asia? 

There are a number of negative 
responses which can quickly be given to 
that question: because Asia contains 
many different issues of contention and 
has many different “fronts”, unlike Eur- 
ope where there has been a single East- 
West conflict; because Asia is a diverse 
and non-homogeneous region, with little 
of the sense of common cultural identity 
and common diplomatic tradition of Eur- 
ope; and so on. But for all that, it is not 
unreasonable to hope and expect that new 
Europe-style patterns of cooperation 
between old adversaries will find their 
echo in this part of the world and that 
imaginative new approaches to 
confidence-building and problem-solving 
can be found. 

It is too early to be trying to map in 
detail what might evolve: what matters for 
the moment is that the process of dia- 
logue, both bilaterally and regionally be 
assiduously pursued, and that efforts be 
constant to make all the individual strands 
of the web both denser and more resilient, 
so that sooner or later a base will emerge 
on which more systematic security coop- 
eration can be built. And this process of 
constructive, thoughtful dialogue is one 
in which Australia is now amply equipped 
to participate. 


Economic dynamism 


If there is any single unifying element in 
the sprawling diversity of Asia, it is prob- 
ably the pragmatic preoccupation with 
economic issues which now characterises 
almost every country in the region. One 
simply cannot overstate the economic 
dynamism of the region, and both the 
challenge and the opportunity this pre- 
sents for Australia. The economies of the 
western Pacific rim have for several years 
now been among the fastest-growing in 
the world, and the Pacific as a whole has 
already replaced the Atlantic as the centre 
of gravity of world production. Countries 
throughout the region have shown that 
with effective economic management 
and particularly with outward-looking 
policies ready to adapt to change, solid 
rates of growth can be achieved. And the 
economic complementarities within the 
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region have given rise to a high degree of 
interdependence: over the last decade, 
the proportion of their total trade that 
Asia Pacific economies conduct with each 
other has increased from 54 per cent to 65 
per cent. 

Rapid economic growth has been 
associated with structural shifts in the 
region and with a southward spread of 
industrialisation. The comparative 
advantage of countries has shifted enor- 
mously as they have developed and the 
way has been opened for less-developed 
countries to move into areas in which the 
more developed economies are no longer 
competitive. 

Japan, for example, increasingly 
emphasises knowledge-intensive and 
research-intensive industries and services 
such as advanced electronics, robotics, 
biotechnology and financial services. The 
so called NIEs — the newly industrialis- 
ing economies of Korea, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan and Singapore — are in turn 
moving into new areas of trade and invest- 
ment, including those formerly domi- 
nated by Japan. Korea, for example, has 
established its position in ship-building, 
automobiles and electronic products, and 
is now mowing away from lower value- 
added technologies, where costs are 
reducing its competitiveness to more 
advanced technologies. And the less 
industrialised countries of ASEAN are at 
the same time emerging as competitive 
suppliers of such products as textiles, 
clothing and electrical machinery, in 
addition to natural resources and 
resource-based manufactures. Growth 
rates in the south are now beginning to 
rival the furious growth rates of North 
East Asia — for example, Indonesia’s 
annual growth rate of around six per cent, 
Malaysia’s of around eight per cent and 
Thailand’s of around 11 per cent. 

The significance of these develop- 
ments has not entirely escaped us in Aus- 
tralia. We are already closely involved 
with Asia to the extent that over half our 
exports and over 40 per cent of our 
imports are directed to or sourced from 
our regional neighbours, and indeed, in 
absolute terms we are trading there more 
than we ever have. Again, roughly one 
quarter of all foreign investment in Aus- 
tralia comes from the Asian region, and 
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although only one seventh of all Aus- 
tralian investment abroad is directed 
there. 

But while there is some encourage- 
ment in these figures, the truth of the 
matter is that we can, and must, do more. 
With only one or two exceptions, we have 
been losing commodity market shares to 
other competitors in Asia. Australian 
investment in North America and the 
European Communities continue to run 
at much higher levels than in Asia and, 
with very few exceptions, manufacturers 
and service providers have simply not 
been as active in Asia as elsewhere in 
seeking out new markets. 

Too many sectors of the Australian 
business community start from the 
assumption that Australia can never com- 
pete in Asia Pacific markets outside the 
narrow range of traditional commodity 
exports. Clearly Australia is not in a pos- 
ition to compete directly with the major 
economies of the US, Japan and Europe 
in the large volume product areas. Nor 
can we compete in areas where low cost 
unskilled labour is the key factor in deter- 
mining competitiveness. But there are 
areas in which we are competitive and 
have the raw materials and endowment 
and the manufacturing and services skills 
which can strengthen the com- 
plementarities between the Australian 
economy and‘a number of our regional 
neighbours — not just Japan but also 
others like China, the NIEs and the 
ASEAN: not least Indonesia on our 
immediate doorstep, with 180 million 
people, an established track record of 
efficiency in macro-economic manage- 
ment, and a highly impressive recent 
record of micro-economic reform. 

Australia is a world leader in low den- 
sity, long distance digital communi- 
cations systems. We have highly- 
developed skills in biotechnology, agri- 
industries, agricultural and medical 
research, mining technology, minerals 
processing and a whole range of niche 
product areas. Many of these skills and 
technologies are ideally suited to markets 
in the Asia Pacific region, and are already 
the basis of a burgeoning international 
services industry. We can justify the label 
we have chosen for ourselves as the 
“clever country”, but we are going to have 


to show a lot more cleverness than we 
have hitherto in translating capacity and 
potential into business performance in 
our own region. 

While ultimately it is up to business- 
men, not governments, to do business, 
governments can obviously do a lot to 
clear the ground and set the ring within 
which business can operate more 
effectively. The Hawke Government has 
been very conscious of its responsibility to 
pursue trade policy issues bilaterally, 
regionally and internationally; we have, 
moreover, by our commissioning of 
reports such as Ross Garnaut’s on Aus- 
tralia and the North East Asian Ascend- 
ancy, been consciously identifying 
opportunities and setting ambitious 
agendas for both the Government itself 
and the business community. 

The most important regional econ- 
omic initiative we have undertaken has 
been unquestionably the inauguration of 
the APEC process. Two-and-a-half dec- 
ades of statesmanlike rhetoric from vari- 
ous quarters had led precisely nowhere 
until Prime Minister Hawke made a 
major speech in Seoul in January 1989, 
calling for the establishment of a regional 
economic forum and articulating its 
objectives; this was followed up with an 
intense round of diplomatic activity 
which culminated in the formal launch of 
the process at the meeting in Canberra 
last November, attended by 26 senior 
ministers from 12 countries. APEC is an 
outward-looking process — not a protec- 
tive regional trade bloc in the making. It 
aims rather to promote trade liberalis- 
ation, both regionally and globally. And it 
aims to strengthen the economic success 
of the region not only by projecting its 
interests in wider multilateral nego- 
tiations, but by developing proposals for 
practical cooperation, sector-by-sector, 
and by reducing impediments to growth 
in the region. 

The first ministerial-level meeting 
last November established the principles 
and set the framework for cooperation. 
Since then, a great deal has been done to 
give that framework practical effect in 
seven specific work program areas. Next 
week, in Singapore, I will be attending the 
second APEC ministerial-level meeting, 
which everyone expects to consolidate the 





progress already made and to lay some 
further foundations for its expansion in 
the future. It will take some time for 
APEC to deliver tangible economic 
returns, but I fully expect Australia’s 
involvement — not least because of our 
role as a founding father of the process — 
to create a platform on which we will be 
able to build a diverse range of direct new 
commercial opportunities in the Asia 
Pacific for our business sector. 

It has been a recurring theme in what 
I have been saying tonight that if Aus- 
tralia is to fully realise the opportunities 
created by our geography to become a 
more influential player, politically and 
economically, in the region, and to reap 
the rewards for that in terms of enhanced 
security, trade and investment flows, then 
we have to approach Asia in a more self- 
consciously multi-dimensional way than 
we have in the past. 


Positive image 

We have to recognise that diplomatic 
initiatives, defence policy, economic 
strategies, development assistance, immi- 
gration policy, cultural relations, infor- 
mation activities and human contacts 
generally, all inter-react with each other 
in the real world, and that if we want to 
ensure that Australia’s overall interests 
are advanced, we have to work hard to 
ensure that they inter-react in a mutually 
reinforcing way — rather than rubbing 
against each other. This is the central 
theme, as I have already said, in my Par- 
liamentary Statement on Australia’s 
Regional Security, and it is also a central 
theme in Ross Garnaut’s report which, 
although focusing on North East Asia, 
has ready applicability in this respect to 
the rest of Asia as well. 

Moreover, we have to not only get and 
keep our internal act together, but be per- 
ceived as having it together. If a country 
can generate a well-founded, positive 
image for itself as having ideas, capacity, 
vitality, a sense of direction, and its policy 
instruments harnessed and working 
together, then this can itself become a 
very important component of that 
country’s ability to advance its national 
interests in the international arena. And 
the converse is true if it cannot. I have for 
some time been concerned that while 
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Australia has been very strongly focusing 
on traditional political and economic dip- 
lomacy, we have as a nation been devoting 
fewer resources than we should to what 
might be described as the third stream of 
diplomatic activity — “public diplo- 
macy”. This is essentially the business of 
shaping the attitudes towards us of 
decision-makers in other countries in a 
way that is favourable to our national 
interests. Public diplomacy is about per- 
suasion, direct and indirect, on specific 
issues; it is about encouraging particular 
target groups in other countries — parlia- 
mentarians, students, media people and 
the like — to get to know and like us bet- 
ter; and it is about shaping a familiar, 
benign and constructive image of our 
country in community perceptions gener- 
ally overseas. 

There is no doubt that some of 
Australia’s recent high profile initiatives 
in traditional political and economic dip- 
lomacy — in particular in relation to 
Cambodia and APEC — have done a 
good deal to raise our standing in the eyes 
of key decision makers: a prominent 
South-East Asian diplomat captured what 
we know to be quite a widespread senti- 
ment when he referred approvingly, in 
conversation with my Departmental Sec- 
retary recently, to “the fresh breeze blow- 
ing from the south”. But it is equally the 
case that we still have some distance to go, 
particularly so far as perceptions of our 
internal situation are concerned. 
Whether we deserve it or not, we are still 
seen in a number of Asian quarters as 
being of declining relative importance, 
tainted with racism, with an inefficient 
lagging economy and major industrial 
problems. The opinion polls summarised 
in the Garnaut Report show that North- 
East Asian community perceptions of 
Australia have some disconcertingly large 
gaps. We impinge on that consciousness 
only through a collage of simple images: 
open spaces, exotic flora and fauna, an 
exporter of commodities, and a good 
place in which to relax. We are not seen, 
to anything like the extent we would like 
to be, as a dynamic economy, a country 
with intellectual and cultural achieve- 
ments in our own right, or — importantly 
— as a natural partner in Asia’s political 
development and economic growth. 
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As a government, we recognise the 
problem and are working to overcome it. 
Major bilateral councils have existed for 
some time with Japan and China, and 
have just been established with Indonesia, 
to foster cultural, educational and other 
non-government links. We have reason- 
ably extensive in-country and Australia- 
based cultural programs, which have 
involved among other things in recent 
times, support for such exports as the 
Australian Ballet to Thailand and Singa- 
pore, Roger Woodward to China, 
Graham Bell and his Allstars to Indonesia 
and the Philippines — not to mention 
Galapagos Duck to Vietnam and Laos! 
Other cultural programs have involved 
sports coaching clinics, touring Aborigi- 
nal art exhibitions and the subsidised 
placement of Australian TV programs. 
We support in a number of ways the study 
of Asian languages, give assistance to a 
number of tertiary Asian Studies pro- 
grams, and sponsor a large number of visi- 
tor programs to Australia. The Public 
Affairs and Information sections of my 
Department are being fundamentally 
reshaped, and I do believe that they are 
doing sound and effective work in 
network-building and promotion 
generally. 

Overall, we are now devoting world- 
wide to public diplomacy some $6 million 
per annum — most of it in Asia, and most 
of it well-spent. But this is perhaps put in 
better perspective when one appreciates 
that Canada is spending, on similar 
activity, $27 million and the Netherlands 
$21 million — not to mention Britain 
with $215 million, the FRG with $621 
million or the US with $1.3 billion 
devoted to the US Information Agency 
(USIA) alone. 

The most recent initiative we have 
taken in this field is the establishment, 
soon to be formalised, of the Council for 


Australia Abroad. This will involve the 
heads, or their delegates, of some 20 
departments, agencies and government 
councils meeting with a representative 
group from the private sector to coordi- 
nate and focus our efforts at raising and 
burnishing Australia’s profile overseas, 
especially in Asia. The extent to which 
the new council will be able to embark on 
new areas of activity, rather than just tar- 
geting and focusing better the old ones, 
will depend on the kind of budgetary sup- 
port, both public and private, we are able 
to generate. But I have no doubt the exer- 
cise will prove a worthwhile one, giving 
new impetus to that enterprise on which 
we must all be embarked: ie. the encour- 
agement, as Ross Garnaut put it so 
elegantly, of both Australians and Asians 
to devote more attention to Asia and Aus- 
tralia “in each other’s minds.” 


* * * 


It will be fairly apparent by now where 
I see the new Monash Institute for Con- 
temporary Asian Studies fitting into 
Australia’s Asian future. This institute, 
and all the people associated with it and 
who will be exposed to its work, have a 
role that fits squarely into the multi- 
dimensional approach that must be 
involved in our developing relationship 
with our region. 

It is all part of the business of building 
a network of connective tissue, binding 
together us and our neighbours in a 
regional partnership with a sense of real 
commonality of interest. By participating 
in this process we will not only be better 
able to shape in a very direct way an 
environment favourable to Australia’s 
national interests, but we may, in attuning 
Australians to Asia, finally achieve a 
national reconciliation with our 
geography. Bi 


ASEAN ’s past success a 
prelude to the future 


Address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 


Senator Gareth Evans, to the opening 6 + 6 session of 


the ASEAN Post Ministerial Conference in Jakarta on July 27 


I commence my remarks by expressing 
my own and my delegation’s sincere grati- 
tude to our host, His Excellency Ali 
Alatas, chairman both of the recent 
ASEAN Ministerial Meeting and of this 
Post Ministerial Conference, and to the 
Indonesian Government, for the warmth 
of their welcome and the generosity of 
their hospitality. 

In the two years that Ali Alatas has 
been Foreign Minister of Indonesia, we 
have come to respect greatly his knowl- 
edge, his wisdom, his experience, and his 
great thoughtfulness as a host. He has 
been a leader of great effectiveness within 
ASEAN, on the wider regional and inter- 
national stage and certainly in the devel- 
opment of the presently very warm 
bilateral relationship between Australia 
and Indonesia. We know that he will 
guide us well in our deliberations here. 

For more than 40 years, mankind has 
lived with the knowledge that it could 
destroy itself — and for more than 40 
years, that knowledge has constituted the 
basic organising principle of world affairs. 
What has happened over the last few years 
is scarcely believable to those who have 
lived through those four decades. It is a 
curious thing, however, that as the totally 
extraordinary becomes wholly common- 
place — as we greet with little more than 
the raising of an eyebrow the Soviet 
Union’s agreement to a reunified Ger- 
many remaining in NATO — there is 
nonetheless still some sense of disquiet 
about the future and what it might bring. 
Perhaps this unease reflects the fact that, 
however unpalatable past certainties may 
have been, at least they were certainties. 
As a prominent Soviet has asked: “What 
are you going to do now that you no 
longer have us for an enemy?” 

That is a good question, not just for 
the US and the Europeans but for those of 
us who live in this part of the world. It is 
true that the impact of the fundamental 
change in East-West relations has been 
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manifested most dramatically in Europe. 
But it is also true that these fundamental 
changes in East-West relations have had a 
rather more immediate impact on the 
Asia Pacific region than perhaps is often 
acknowledged. 

For example, Soviet “out of area” 
maritime deployments, and activity at 
Cam Ranh Bay, have significantly 
reduced. The ice has been broken in talks 
between President Gorbachev and Presi- 
dent Roh. North Korea, in its own special 
way, seems to be struggling to muster the 
courage to take some tentative first steps 
towards an opening to other states. There 
is rapidly growing pressure for major pol- 
itical and economic reform in Mongolia. 
And the rise of democracy as a force that 
is eventually unstoppable has confronted 
the military rulers of Myanmar with the 
will of the people: I hope in this respect 
that all of us will find ways of urging those 
rulers to heed that will — by commencing 
immediately a dialogue with the elected 
representatives of the people to make 
arrangements for the transfer of govern- 
ment authority to them. 

Not everything has been positive, of 
course. Both China and Vietnam have 
reacted to events in east Europe by a 
retreat from their moves towards political 
liberalisation. But what is finally true is 
that this part of the world will inescapably 
have to develop new priorities, new ways 
of thinking, and eventually new struc- 
tures and institutions, to cope with the 
long-term fallout of the change in the 
East-West dynamic. And in this, ASEAN 
will play a central role. 

To say that ASEAN has been a success 
story is a truism. But given that the thing 
about truisms is that they are true, it does 
no harm to reiterate them from time to 
time. ASEAN has provided a vital 
confidence-building mechanism between 
its member states. It has presented to the 
world a group of states which are econ- 
omically vibrant, confident that they not 
only have a right to be heard but the 
standing to ensure that they will be heard, 
and determined to shape their own des- 
tiny rather than having it thrust upon 
them. The vision of those who founded 
ASEAN in 1967 has been realised. 

I recall ASEAN’s success in the past 
only as a prelude to making the point that 
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ASEAN will unquestionably play a cen- 
tral role in creating the future. I say that 
not just for the negative reason that 
ASEAN has the power to ensure that 
nothing can happen in this part of the 
world that it does not want to happen. 
Rather, I say it because the very resili- 
ence, unity, and pragmatism which have 
characterised ASEAN’s past successes are 
the very factors which will make it a posi- 
tive force in dealing with the 
uncertainties and challenges we now 
face. 

One immediate example is Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC). 
ASEAN has — correctly — not regarded 
APEC as an alternative to ASEAN itself. 
Rather, it has seen APEC for what it is: a 
broader regional framework for creating a 
freer trading environment and for stimu- 
lating even further economic benefit, 
which no more challenges ASEAN than, 
in a different context, the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe — 
the CSCE — challenges the EC. It has 
been the support and drive of ASEAN 
and its member states which have meant 
that this proposal has not been, like its 
predecessors, still-born, but has passed 
through its difficult first months of life 
and has emerged, if not yet mature, at 
least as a lusty infant. 

In security terms, there has been the 
beginning of debate and dialogue about 
new concepts and new approaches, and 
this is reflected in the ASEAN foreign 
ministers’ communique and in our 
agenda. As I said in a speech last week 
(which I labelled, incidentally — I hope 
you will think not too presumptuously — 
“Australia’s Asian Future”), while it is too 
early to try to map out in detail what 
might evolve, it is not too early to be 
asking questions about what kind of 
wholly new institutions might be capable 
of evolving in Asia, as they did in Europe, 
as a framework for addressing and resolv- 
ing security problems. We can, for 
example, ask why we should not seek to 
put together a Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Asia — a CSCA — 
similar to the CSCE, perhaps in the first 
instance on a sub-regional basis, then over 
time on a more all-embracing basis. 

There are a number of negative 
responses which can, and no doubt will, 


quickly be given to that question (which is 
one that I know Joe Clark [Canadian Min- 
ister for External Affairs] and others have 
also been asking in recent times): because, 
it will be said, Asia contains many differ- 
ent issues of contention and has many dif- 
ferent “fronts”, unlike Europe where 
there has been a single East-West conflict; 
because Asia is a diverse and non- 
homogeneous region, with little of the 
sense of common cultural identity and 
common diplomatic tradition of Europe; 
and so on. But for all that, it is not 
unreasonable to hope and expect that new 
Europe-style patterns of cooperation 
between old adversaries will find their 
echo in this part of the world, and that 
imaginative new approaches to 
confidence-building and problem-solving 
can be found. 

It may be one day that a CSCA will be 
seen as timely. But if it should be, it will 
be because a process of dialogue has 
begun to build confidence and patterns of 
cooperation not only between old friends 
but between old adversaries. If such a pro- 
cess is pursued, sooner or later a base will 
emerge on which a more systematic 
security architecture can be built. 


Respect and familiarity 


This ASEAN Post-Ministerial meeting is 
a highly appropriate forum for carrying 
forward this kind of dialogue. ASEAN 
has built networks of mutual interest, 
respect and familiarity among neighbour- 
ing countries which have had the poten- 
tial to pose security concerns for each 
other. The ASEAN countries are con- 
tinually seeking to develop a web of coop- 
erative relationships that strengthen their 
mutual reassurance. So over the coming 
years, instead of the downward thrust of 
communism, which the last generation 
feared, we may well see the spread 
northwards and southwards of this 
approach which ASEAN has successfully 
applied within its own membership. 
One issue which is not a product of 
the new international landscape so much 
as a lingering by-product of the old is that 
of Indo-Chinese refugees — and it is a 
problem which very much preoccupies 
all of us here. Australia fully supports 
ASEAN in wanting the complete Com- 
prehensive Plan of Action implemented. 
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We have made absolutely clear our own 
position on the logic, the legitimacy and 
the ultimate inevitability of the repatri- 
ation of those who cannot satisfy the 
accepted criteria of refugee status. 

But at the same time, we think it 
would be unhelpful to the resolution of 
differences if we were now to dig deeply 
into our respective trenches. This is a dif- 
ficult and emotional issue, and we need to 
work hard to find if there is some com- 
mon ground on which we can compro- 
mise. While that search for common 
ground continues, we consider it import- 
ant and, moreover, appropriate to the 
kind of relationship we all have with each 
other, that no irrevocable action be taken 
by any of us, such as abandoning precipi- 
tately the principle of first asylum. 

I have left until last the central 
regional problem with which we are all 
still confronted: Cambodia. I have left 
this until last because I wanted first to 
sketch the backdrop against which the 
Cambodian problem should now be seen. 
In the past Cambodia has been seen as a 
great human tragedy — and it is of course 
sull that. It has been seen as the single 
greatest focus of instability and security 
concern to the countries of the region — 
and it is still that. But it is now more than 
that. If we are to reshape the region’s 
security environment, develop fully its 
economic institutions, and address the 
root of the Indo-Chinese refugee prob- 
lem, we cannot do so without a resolution 
of the Cambodian problem. 

Public attention over the last several 
days has been focused on the adjustment 
in policy by the US. That is hardly sur- 
prising: differences of view are always 
much more interesting to the media than 
the dull business of consensus. I do not 
want to say much more here about the 
revised US approach, except to observe 
that Australia could hardly be expected to 
do other than feel very comfortable with 
it, Since it is the policy approach we our- 
selves have taken for some 10 years. 

What I do want to stress, however, is 
that in all the drama of recent events, we 
should none of us forget that we all 
remain united about the fundamentals of 
this issue. Everything that ASEAN 
foreign ministers have said in recent days 
confirms me in that view. 
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We are all committed to achieving a 
comprehensive settlement which is sup- 
ported by China and is accepted by all the 
Cambodian parties, including the Khmer 
Rouge. I find no great moral dilemma in 
this. Certainly, we can never and must 
never forget the horror that the Khmer 
Rouge inflicted on its own people little 
more than a decade ago. Yet the simple 
fact is that, in the absence of a compre- 
hensive settlement supported by China 
and accepted by the Khmer Rouge, the 
Cambodian tragedy will continue. It will 
be the Cambodian people themselves who 
will suffer if we walk away now from the 
hard, gruelling, thankless and seemingly 
endless search for such a settlement. Aus- 
tralia sees nothing that is either sensible 
or moral in such a course, so long as there 
remains a real chance that a comprehen- 
sive settlement can be achieved. 

It would be especially foolish to walk 
away from the comprehensive settlement 
path at the very time when the prospects 
of such a comprehensive settlement are in 
fact better than they have ever been. We 
are all familiar with the disappointments 
and frustrations of dealing with this issue, 
with hope ebbing and flowing. And we 
have had differences of view, from time to 
time, about tactics — whether particular 
moves at particular times have been pro- 
ductive or counter-productive. 

But I think it important to recognise 
that since late 1989, the underlying move- 
ment has been wholly positive, with the 
various regional meetings and the work of 
the Permanent Five members of the 
Security Council all now focusing 
productively on a central idea — an 
enhanced role for the UN, not just in the 
now relatively familiar area of elections 
Organisation and peace-keeping, but in 
the new domain of civil administration in 
the transitional period leading up to free 
and fair elections. Last week’s meeting of 
the Permanent Five achieved major 
breakthroughs on the two most difficult 
issues involved in a comprehensive settle- 
ment — namely the military arrange- 
ments and the transitional administrative 
arrangements. 

So we have moved from a situation 
last year, where there were many differ- 
ent roads, to a situation where we now 
have one road, whose broad direction has 
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been mapped out. The next bridge to 
cross on that road, a crucial one if any 
further progress is to be made, is the 
establishment of the Supreme National 
Council. ASEAN foreign ministers have 
correctly identified the establishment of a 
Supreme National Council as being an 
urgent necessity, with its occupancy of 
the Cambodian seat at the UN consigning 
to irrelevance the vexed question of 
whether or not to declare that seat vacant. 
I believe we should unite around this 
ASEAN approach, and should direct all 
our efforts in coming weeks to convincing 
all the Cambodian parties, and their sup- 
porters, that they should constitute this 
body as soon as possible. 


Constructively and positively 


In all of this, I think that there may be 
value in this conference sending a par- 
ticular message to Vietnam. I do not 
believe that any of us here bear any malice 
or hostility towards Vietnam and its pre- 
sent leadership — certainly that is true of 
Australia. On the contrary, and for all the 
reasons I outlined earlier, all of us see it as 
important for the future order of our 
region that Vietnam, along with the other 
countries of Indo-China, and Myanmar, 
should be engaged constructively and 
positively in the mainstream of the 
region’s affairs. But that will not happen 
until the Cambodian problem is resolved, 
and it will not be resolved if major players 
like Vietnam adopt old-style approaches 
of seeking to wear down the stamina and 
patience of others. Such an approach will 
certainly fail. Vietnam has moved over 
the last several months, but it needs to do 
more, not in the old spirit of winners and 
losers, but in the new spirit of cooperative 
endeavour where all parties can be win- 
ners. Such a new approach is not just in 
the interests of the countries around this 
table, but is very much in Vietnam’s own 
interests. 

I think it would be helpful — and this 
is the last point I want to make — if this 
conference were to specifically address 
the question of process on Cambodia: the 
next steps that might now be taken to pull 
together the threads of progress made at 
the various regional meetings, and by the 


Permanent Five deliberations, and to 
bring the whole process to conclusion. 
The Permanent Five meetings have been 
extremely important in forging consensus 
on basic principles, and they should 
unquestionably continue. But, as the 
ASEAN ministers have themselves now 
flagged in their communique, there is 
only one context in which all the threads 
can ultimately be brought together (and, 
among other things, the endless pro- 
cedural wrangling over Cambodian rep- 
resentation addressed and resolved) — 
and that is the Paris International Confer- 
ence on Cambodia, under the 
co-chairmanship of Indonesia and 
France. 

While the time is not yet quite ripe to 
reconvene the conference itself — we all 
know the ground has to be very thor- 
oughly prepared for that — the time is 
ripe, in Australia’s judgment for the 
co-chairman to now play an active role in 
moving the process forward. They might 
perhaps best do that by embarking on an 
extended process of consultations with 
the Cambodian and other parties, focus- 
ing their discussions on a single draft 
negotiating text prepared by the 
co-chairman, with such help as they 
might want to call upon, in a way which 
pulls together the threads of progress 
made at the various regional meetings 
and Permanent Five deliberations. 

If such consultations were able to 
begin soon, and involve in the first 
instance the co-chairman meeting with 
the Cambodian parties, this could serve as 
the means to conclude quickly the ques- 
tion of the composition of the Supreme 
National Council, and to have it estab- 
lished in time to occupy the Cambodian 
seat at the 45th session of the UNGA 
which begins in late September. 

What is most important of all, how- 
ever, is that this conference should unite 
in conveying to the world the sense of 
urgency this conference feels, and the 
need to maintain the momentum that has 
been achieved. The Cambodian people 
have suffered war and unimaginable hor- 
ror for two decades. It is time for us to 
make clear to all the protagonists that 
enough is enough. E 
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Exhibition on Asia to 


delight Australians 
Opening address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 


Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, to the “Out of Asia” Art 
Exhibition, at the Nolan Gallery, Canberra, on July 3 








It is a very great pleasure for me to open 
this exhibition. Its theme — Australia’s 
interaction with Asia — is important for 
all Australians, and has been a major pre- 
occupation for me as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. 

As a nation, we have been slow to 
catch up with our geography: reluctant to 
accept all the consequences cultural, pol- 
itical and economic — of living in the 
Asia Pacific region. 

We learned English history in our 
schools; French was the usual second 
language we pretended to learn; and the 
art and literature we were taught was 
overwhelmingly European. 

Even that part of our character which 
we identified as being distinctively Aus- 
tralian and non-European — our ethos of 
mateship, our aggressive egalitarianism 
— was developed by reacting to our his- 
tory and excluding our geography. And to 
that mixture of nostalgia and 
defensiveness, we added a thoroughgoing 
top-up of American popular culture 
through the cinema, and subsequently 
television. 

Asia didn’t figure much in our out- 
look beyond looming as an unfamiliar and 
occasionally threatening overhanging 
mass. At best, a few intrepid individuals 
managed to come to terms with parts of 
Asia. But they were isolated, and their 
influence did not percolate through the 
Australian community. 

Until quite recently, Australians gen- 
erally held to highly refracted images and 
preconceptions about Asia, most of which 
have not stood exposure to time and 
reality. 

Australian artists, and if I might strike 
a commercial note, their agents, have 
especially tended to look to Europe and 
the US for inspiration and reward. This is 
understandable. The cultural tradition of 
white settlement here in Australia has 
been western. It has also inevitably been 
modern, as Australia is a young country, 
and the great breakthroughs in modern 


art in this century have come from Eur- 
ope and more lately from America. So it 
has been understandable that Australian 
artists have looked to the great sources of 
western culture for both guidance, and 
for the contemporary appreciation of 
their own work. 

With only a handful of exceptions — 
people like Margaret Preston, Ian 
Fairweather, Donald Friend and not very 
many more — Australian artists have in 
the past been slow in recognising the 
importance, and relevance of the Asia 
Pacific region; slower in many ways than 
Australian governments, and maybe even 
slower than Australian business — which 
is really saying something! 

But this exhibition suggests, strikingly 
and effectively, that Australian artists are 
beginning to turn to the region. They find 
in Asia civilisations that are among the 
world’s most enduring and creative, not to 
mention people who are among the most 
skilled and talented in the art of 
civilisation. 

Australia’s national interests have, for 
some time, been very definitely tied up 
with the Asia Pacific region. Obviously 
Our national security rests on a favourable 
regional environment, and our economic 
well-being very much depends on the 
economic health of the region, which 
takes over 70 per cent of our exports. And 
the attention recently focused on refugee 
issues reminds us that we are enmeshed in 
Asia in many different human ways, 
across many dimensions of our national 
life. 


The Government has been keen to 
encourage not only a greater national 
orientation towards Asia, but also a much 
greater involvement in Asia. Many of our 
policy initiatives have been conceived 
with the purpose of broadening our links 
and having Australia accepted as a natural 
partner in the region. Two of the better 
known, which have prompted one promi- 
nent Asian diplomat to refer to “the fresh 
breeze blowing from the south”, have 
been our efforts towards a peaceful settle- 
ment of the tragic conflict in Cambodia, 
and our initiation of the process of Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC). I 
sense that in the last two or three years we 
have crossed something of a watershed in 
our relations with Asia; so much so that 
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we are now widely regarded — as some- 
one put it recently — not as the “odd man 
out” of the region, but the “odd man 
in”. 

We are seeking closer integration with 
Asia not because we cannot or do not want 
to keep up close ties with Europe or the 
US, but because the economic welfare 
and indeed the security of future gener- 
ations of Australians will depend on how 
well we manage our relations with 
Asia. 

In a major parliamentary statement I 
made last December on the subject of 
Australia’s Regional Security, I made the 
fairly obvious point that security pros- 
pects are improved where familiarity and 
an acceptance of differences exist. 

Mutual understanding and knowledge 
between neighbours may not be an infal- 
lible guarantee of peace, but mutual 
ignorance is certainly a risk to the extent 
that it provides opportunities for misun- 
derstandings which can rapidly become 
chains of error. 

So it is not just out of a philosophical 
commitment to the arts, but from a keen 
perception of national interest that this 
Government wants to reduce the sense of 
cultural ‘otherness’ that has existed 
between Australia and regional countries. 

We are working to project a positive 
image of Australia and of our capabilities 
overseas, and at home, to increase the 
knowledge and perceptiveness of Aus- 
tralians in dealing with Asia. 

That effort should bring substantial 
benefits. 

It will increase our capacity to take up 
commercial opportunities; it will add to 
Our security by increasing mutual under- 
standing; and it will enrich us and our 
neighbours with a clearer perception of, 
and sensitivity toward, the diverse cul- 
tures of the neighbourhood in which we 
live. 

With these objectives in mind, the 
Government is committed to expanding 
the study of Asian languages and cultures 
in our schools and tertiary institutions; we 
have established bilateral councils to 
extend our links with China, Japan and 
Indonesia; and we are now establishing a 
Council for Australia Abroad, comprising 
senior representatives of the public and 


private sectors, to help coordinate and 
focus our efforts to raise Australia’s pro- 
file overseas, and especially in Asia. 

We also encourage the cultural com- 
munity in Australia to develop more links 
with Asia, so that it becomes as natural to 
tour, or to exhibit, or to derive inspiration 
from Asia as from the US or Europe. 

I am heartened that the trend is catch- 
ing on. 

Our recent artistic exports to Asia 
have ranged from the Australian Ballet to 
Graeme Bell’s jazz group. Their success 
has not only added to their own repu- 
tation, but has contributed to rounding 
Out the stereotyped image which Asians 
so often have about Australia. 

The trend to see artistic links and 
opportunities in Asia is not new for the 
artists represented in this exhibition, 
many of whom have also exhibited in Asia 
— in Seoul, in Tokyo and Chiba, and in 
Beijing. And I am delighted to see that my 
namesake Sansom’s work in the exhi- 
bition will represent Australia in the next 
Indian Triennial. 

That interest in Asia has of course 
been shared — the evidence is before us 
— by the curator of the exhibition, Alison 
Carroll. The scope of Alison’s work 
extends beyond the perception that Aus- 
tralians have of Asia to the perception that 
Asians have of Australia: her next project 
is an exhibition of Australian artists to 
tour Asia. 

Governments can do a lot to assist in 
providing opportunities for Australian 
artists, but in the end, the artists must 
themselves make their own individual 
judgments. The responses of the artists in 
the exhibition are very varied and per- 
sonal, and have produced work which is 
invariably fascinating and stimulating. 

So I am pleased to declare open this, 
the first exhibition of contemporary art 
which explores the responses of Aus- 
tralian artists to the images, atmosphere 
and concepts of Asia. 

All the artists, and everyone who has 
helped with mounting the exhibition, are 
to be congratulated and thanked for the 
marvellous contribution they have made 
to Australia-Asia relations. Events like 
this not only make my life more pleasant, 
but my job much easier. 


New chapter in relations 
with New Caledonia 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, to a dinner 
on July 27 in Noumea, hosted by the French Minister for 
Overseas Departments and Territories, Mr Louis le Pensec 








At some stage every Australian ponders 
that great unanswerable question of 
French and Australian history: “What 
if La Perouse had arrived a few days 
earlier ...?” 

How different things would be if La 
Perouse had beaten Captain Cook, and if 
Australia had been claimed for France 
rather than England. 

One of the unintended consequences 
would have been that I would not have 
needed an interpreter for my remarks 
tonight. 

But of course, history could have 
taken other twists. In some accounts of 
the history of New Caledonia, the tragic 
figure of Captain Denham appears as a 
British version of La Perouse, failing by 
only a couple of days, because he had dal- 
lied in Sydney to claim these islands for 
England. 

So perhaps an interpreter would have 
been necessary anyway to allow my fluent 
French to be understood by my New 
Caledonian audience of Anglophones. 

Regardless of the language in which it 
is expressed, I trust my gratitude for the 
warmth of your welcome this evening and 
for the generosity of your hospitality, is 
clear to you all. 

As any map of our region shows, New 
Caledonia forms part of the very closest 
circle of Australia’s neighbours in the 
South Pacific. 

We stand on each other’s doorsteps, 
with Canberra and Noumea separated by 
only a few hours’ flying time. For some- 
one who frequently flies greater distances 
without leaving Australia, let me say it is a 
pleasure to realise on this journey just 
how narrow, relatively speaking, is the 
stretch of water that separates us from 
you. 

It was our proximity of course that, 
during the dark days of the Second World 
War reminded Australians and New 
Caledonians of our vital importance to 
each other. 





The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke. 


That was why in 1940 — exactly 50 
years ago — Australia opened its consul- 
ate here in Noumea: the first diplomatic 
post we established outside the United 
Kingdom and North America. 

It is a little remembered fact that, in 
September 1940, close cooperation 
between Australia and the Free French 
leader, General de Gaulle, led to the 
installation of a Free French governor in 
Noumea, allowing this territory to play a 
vital role in the Allied war effort in the 
Pacific. 

In the following year, Bob Menzies 
became the first Australian Prime Minis- 
ter to visit these shores. 

Over the decades that followed, Aus- 
tralia and New Caledonia did not, for a 
number of reasons, build the close ties 
that the map suggests should have been 
automatic — ties of trade, cultural 
exchange and political consultation that 
flourished through much of the rest of the 
South Pacific. 

Until today, Bob Menzies remained 
the only Australian Prime Minister to 
visit New Caledonia. 

Today, however, we can take pride 
and satisfaction from the knowledge that 
we are opening a new chapter in the his- 
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tory of relations between Australia and 
New Caledonia. 

I want my visit to demonstrate a new 
recognition that Australia and New 
Caledonia have much to offer each other, 
and a commitment that, for our part, we 
are keen to see more opportunities 
emerge. 

We want to see more businessmen and 
businesswomen, more students, more 
tourists more artists crossing and 
recrossing that stretch of water just like 
the neighbours we really are. 

There are two equally important 
reasons why we can look with confidence 
to these exciting prospects, and why I 
speak with confidence about the opening 
of new chapters. 

The first is the attainment here in 
New Caledonia of a peaceful and orderly 
political process under the Matignon 
Accords. At the outset of my visit, I want 
to place on record the unqualified admir- 
ation of the Australian Government for 
the way in which New Caledonians and 
the French Government worked together 
to reach and implement these accords. 


Triumph of commonsense 


To someone with my vantage point, the 
peace and order that has prevailed in New 
Caledonia since the Matignon Accords 
were signed in June 1988, stand in the 
sharpest possible contrast to the futile, 
dangerous and sometimes brutal 
divisiveness of previous years. 

For this triumph of commonsense 
over senselessness, I congratulate you all. 
And in particular, I recall the work of one 
of the fathers of this triumphant achieve- 
ment, the late Jean-Marie Tjibaou, whose 
assassination last year with Yeweine 
Yeweine, tragically robbed all New 
Caledonians of men of vision and 
leadership. 

Just as important as the process of rec- 
Onciliation is its end-point: in 1998, New 
Caledonians will be able to choose their 
own future. Before Matignon it seemed 
that this choice would be denied them. It 
hardly needs adding that Australia would 
have been uncomfortable with that 
denial. 

A genuine act of self-determination is 
necessary not only for the rights of the 
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New Caledonian people, but also for the 
standing of New Caledonia in the eyes of 
the wider Pacific community. 

With the accords, New Caledonia has 
brought within its grasp that which it 
most needed but which it had previously 
found most elusive: a process for a peace- 
ful transition to genuine self- 
determination and to a viable long-term 
political status. 

I will be speaking with the partici- 
pants in the accords tomorrow and I will 
make some further comments specifically 
to the New Caledonian community after 
that. 

Tonight, as the guest of the French 
Minister M. Le Pensec, I want to 
acknowledge the value we place on the 
French contribution to this achievement 
— not least the involvement of my friend 
the Prime Minister, Michel Rocard and 
Minister Le Pensec, whose personal com- 
mitment to the Matignon Accords has 
been a vital element in the success. 


Indeed, from Australia’s point of view, 
and surely from that of New Caledonia, 
the political and legislative basis for the 
peace and progress now being enjoyed in 
New Caledonia is one of the great 
achievements of the Rocard 
Government. 

And that of course brings me to the 
second reason for the new chapter in 
Australia-New Caledonia relations: the 
fact that, after some difficult times, 
relations between Australia and France 
have once more attained the warmth and 
fruitfulness that one could expect of two 
nations that share so many fundamental 
values and aspirations. 

My visit to Paris last year and the very 
successful return visit to Australia by M. 
Rocard have confirmed that a new spirit 
of cooperation exists between Australia 
and France — broad, strong, positive and 
productive. 

In the wider international sphere, we 
are working together in the search for 
peace in Cambodia, and taking the initiat- 
ive in seeking to ban mining from 
Antarctica so that it can be preserved as a 
nature reserve and land of science. 

Tonight, let me spend a few minutes 
reviewing how this new spirit between 
Australia and France is felt here in the 
South Pacific. 


Because inevitably, Australia’s view of 
France is significantly affected by the 
prism of the South Pacific. 

This is where we are; this is where our 
immediate interests lie; this is where 
French decisions taken on the other side 
of the globe will impact on us and on our 
neighbours. 

No one could deny that France plays 
an important role — cultural, economic, 
political — in the Pacific. 

What has happened over the last two 
years is that we have seen that role not just 
acknowledged but, increasingly, wel- 
comed — by Australians and by all those 
who care for the future of this region. 

And the clearest proof of that tremen- 
dous transformation is here in New 
Caledonia. 

To anyone who might question 
whether France can play a legitimate and 
constructive role in the Pacific, I now say: 
look at its role in the Matignon Accords. 

And indeed, one can point to a posi- 
tive French role in wider Pacific issues. 

Last August, Prime Minister Rocard 
and I declared our intention of working 
together on combating the barbaric prac- 
tice of driftnet fishing — reflecting the 
concerns that had been expressed by the 
South Pacific Forum nations in the 
Tarawa Declaration. 

With the recent decision by Japan not 
to deploy driftnet fishing vessels in the 
South Pacific in the coming season, we 
are entitled to derive some collective satis- 
faction that the Pacific view is gaining 
force. 

I was pleased to see the statement of 
M. Rocard that France’s Pacific terri- 
tories should develop closer links with 
other South Pacific countries. 

For Australia’s part, we remain very 
keen to expand our trade with New 
Caledonia and with the other French 
Pacific territories. 

I hope this visit will remind New 
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Caledonians that Australia is a competi- 
tive supplier for many of the goods 
needed here — but that artificial trade 
barriers impede our capacity to supply 
them, with consequent costs to the aver- 
age consumer here. 

Of course, there remain areas on 
which Australia and France have firm dif- 
ferences. Australia has opposed the 
French program of nuclear testing and 
we will continue to protest against each 
test. 

Put quite simply, there is no single 
decision France could take that would lift 
its reputation higher throughout this part 
of the world than to support the South 
Pacific Nuclear Free Zone. 

At the wider international level, Aus- 
tralia also has severe disagreements with 
France and its fellow members of the EC 
over the folly of agricultural protection- 
ism — an issue that must, if we are not to 
threaten the entire structure of world 
trade, be resolved in the current round of 
multilateral trade negotiations. 

This is not some peripheral issue for 
my country but one which is central to the 
health of our economy. 

Such issues aside, the scope of cooper- 
ation between France and Australia is 
expanding steadily, and I want it to go on 
expanding. I am confident that is a shared 
objective. 

We are finding an identity of view and 
a commonality of purpose that promises 
many positive outcomes in the future. It is 
our genuine desire that the sort of practi- 
cal cooperation that has marked our 
relationship over the past two years — 
here in the Pacific and more widely — 
will continue to diversify and grow 
stronger. 

So I certainly trust that New 
Caledonians won’t have to wait another 
50 years for a third visit by an Australian 
Prime Minister. I thank you for your gen- 
erous hospitality and for the warmth of 
your welcome. il 
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From left: a village elder; the Australian Ambassador, Ambassador Owen with Martin Hosking and scientists 
Victoria Owen; and Second Secretary, Martin Hosking. from the International Centre for Agricultural Research. 


‘Hands on’ Australian 
assistance in Syria 





The Australian Direct Aid Program 
(DAP) is designed as a flexible mechan- 
ism to support development activities 
overseas. 

DAP draws on the experience of Aus- 
tralian officers and allows them to give 
direct small-scale development support to 
the countries to which they are 
accredited. 

This is “hands-on” aid, carrying with 
it minimal overheads and substantial links 
are established between the Australian 
missions and the communities receiving 
support. 

The following recent examples of 
DAP utilisation in Syria illustrate the 
program’s effectiveness in addressing 
specific needs in a developing country: 

In 1989, the Australian Embassy 
bought seed threshers for two villages 
working with the International Centre for 
Agricultural Research in the dry areas 
outside Aleppo in northern Syria. 

The threshers were necessary for the 
long-term viability of the “ley” farming 
system being developed by the centre. 

The farming system, based on an agri- 
cultural method used in southern Aus- 


tralia involves the alternate sowing of 
cereals with pasture “leys”, edible by 
livestock. 

The centre’s research suggested that 
introduction of this system could lead to a 
doubling of farm profitability in areas 
with poor soils and dry conditions, such as 
those in which the threshers were to be 
used. 

In 1990, the embassy donated three 
insect sprayers to the cooperative of a vil- 
lage, Rankoos, 60km from Damascus. 

A large-scale fruit tree planting pro- 
ject has been under way in Rankoos for a 
number of years, but the funding for this 
project was running out, leaving a num- 
ber of needs to be filled. 

Of particular concern to the villagers 
was the insect problem and the sprayers 
will allow for a rapid and effective resol- 
ution to this problem. 

Also in 1990, the embassy continued 
its cooperation with the General 
Women’s Union. 

Addressing women’s developmental 
needs is a priority under DAP guidelines 
and this policy has led to effective target- 
ing of aid to Syrian women. 

Items purchased for the union include 
education aids for its literacy program 
and equipment for its work training 
centres. Ea 
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The Australian Ambassador, Victoria Owen (left), visiting the fruit tree project at Rankoos, where Australian- 
bought sprayers will end an insect problem. With Ms Owen, from left, are project supervisor, Mr Mohammed 
Haydar; project manager, Mr Colin Lancaster; horticulturalist, Mr Antouin Mansour. 
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Ambassador Owen at a ceremony to hand over a seed thresher which will ensure the long-term viability of the “ley” 
farming system, based on the agricultural methods of southern Australia. 
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Mrs Celinda Canlapan. 


Community welcomes ban 
on ‘mail-order’ brides 





A new law banning the practice of 
‘mail-order’ brides and similar businesses 
in the Philippines has been welcomed by 
leaders of the Filipino community in 
Australia. 

The law, signed recently by President 
Aquino, provides for fines and imprison- 
ment for people seeking to pair Filipinas 
with foreign spouses for commercial 
gain. 

According to Mrs Aquino, the busi- 
nesses victimise young women by entic- 
ing them with promises of a better life 
abroad. The trade has drawn wide criti- 
cism from women’s and religious groups. 

Mrs Marina Garcia-Ruivivar, Presi- 
dent of the Filipino Community Council 
of Victoria, the Filipino umbrella body in 
Victoria which represents 33 organis- 
ations, said her organisation was very 
happy with the legislation as a means of 
deterring unscrupulous business people 
from exploiting women. 

She said the law in the Philippines 
was only a first step. The council hoped 
Australia and other countries where the 








Ms Rona Magno. 


businesses operated would follow suit in 
banning them. 

Talks had been held with Australian 
authorities about at least licensing such 
agencies. If it was not possible to stop 
them from operating, a licensing system 
would give some control over their activi- 
ties, and appropriate community-based 
counselling could be put in place to 
reduce marital breakdowns. 

Mrs Garcia-Ruivivar said that while 
all marriages had problems, intercultural 
marriages had innate problems, and this 
was compounded when the marriage was 
one of convenience. 

Although a good many of these were 
happy and successful, her organisation 
advocated that people meet and get to 
know each other well before committing 
themselves to marriage. 

The announcement of the legislation 
coincided with a visit to Australia by two 
counsellors with the Commission on 
Filipinos Overseas, Ms Rona Magno and 
Mrs Celinda (Bing) Canlapan, who were 
on a five-week study tour sponsored by 
the Department of Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic Affairs. 

The commission is an agency of the 
office of the Philippines President which, 


among other things, looks after the 
interests of Filipinos abroad and helps 
them maintain links with one another and 
with their homeland. 

Filipinos applying for permanent resi- 
dence overseas are required before leav- 
ing to take part in orientation programs 
conducted by the commission. Specific 
guidance and counselling sessions are 
provided for women who are emigrating 
as fiancees or spouses of foreign nationals. 

Ms Magno and Mrs Canlapan met 
members of Filipino communities 
throughout Australia while learning 
about the country’s social and physical 
environment so that they can provide 
first-hand information in their 
counselling. 

They also had talks with representa- 
tives of relevant Federal and State govern- 
ment agencies. 

Their tour took them to Sydney, 
Canberra, Melbourne, Hobart, 
Devonport, Adelaide, Alice Springs, Dar- 
win, Mount Isa and Brisbane. 

Ms Magno and Mrs Canlapan said the 
orientation and counselling programs 
provided wide-ranging information about 
the country of destination, covering such 
matters as settlement, employment, the 
rights and duties of migrants in the host 
country, possible welfare services, tax- 
ation laws and advice on cultural and cli- 
matic differences. 

They were supplemented by video 
screenings and information kits. One-to- 
one counselling was provided for women 
leaving as brides or fiancees. A large part 
of this was aimed at reconciling the 
women’s expectations of marriage with 
the realities they would face abroad. 
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A cultural difference of which many 
people were not aware was that in the 
Philippines it was the woman who held 
the family purse-strings. Marrying a 
Filipina was like marrying the family, 
because it was part of her culture to main- 
tain close family ties and to help parents 
and siblings by sending financial support. 

Ms Magno said that in 1989, 11 per 
cent of the 55 703 people who left the 
Philippines, had come to Australia. The 
US was the main destination, attracting 
69 per cent. Others went mainly to Can- 
ada and Japan. 

In the same year, about 70 per cent 
left as skilled workers or to join family 
members and about 23 per cent left as 
fiance(e)s or spouses of foreign nationals. 
One per cent of these were mail-order 
brides; others had met their partners 
through introduction agencies, but most 
had met through normal channels. 

The commission had made rec- 
ommendations in the framing of the new 
legislation banning mail-order and simi- 
lar agencies, and the authors had wel- 
comed this as forming important 
guidelines, Ms Magno said. 

“Even though many of our people live 
abroad — and their number is increasing 
— they still maintain filial links with their 
home country. 

“As well as addressing their needs, the 
commission recognises the human poten- 
tial they represent and which the Philip- 
pines can tap. Many have become 
established and successful in other 
countries, and their talents could very 
well help in overcoming our country’s 
problems and assisting its growth,” Ms 
Magno said. E 
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APEC ministerial meeting 
in Singapore: statement 


Joint statement after the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation ministerial meeting in Singapore, 


July 29-31 








Ministers from Australia, Brunei Darussalam, Can- 
ada, Indonesia, Japan, Malaysia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Republic of Korea, Singapore, 
Thailand and the US met in Singapore on July 
29-31, 1990 to continue their discussions on the 
process of Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC). The ASEAN Secretariat, the Pacific 
Economic Cooperation Conference (PECC) and 
the South Pacific Forum (SPF) were present as 
observers. 

2. The meeting was co-chaired by Mr Wong 
Kan Seng, Minister for Foreign Affairs and Minis- 
ter for Community Development and BG (Res) 
Lee Hsien Loong, Minister for Trade and Industry 
and Second Minister for Defence (Services). 

3. Ministers recalled Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew’s keynote address in which he set forth the 
tone for the next two days’ meetings: 


“All countries present today have grown faster 
because of the GATT-IMF multilateral free 
trade regime. It is in all our interests to keep 
open the system of free and fair trade. 
“Indeed, APEC countries should set themselves 
up as examples of good GATT abiding citizens 
of the world and oppose the formation of trading 
blocs. In that way we will contribute to world 
economic growth.” 


4. Ministers also noted that without strong 
economic performance, democratic institutions 
cannot flourish, nor can social justice be promoted. 
Strong economic growth therefore promotes secur- 
ity in the region. 

5. Ministers discussed a range of topics 
including: 

a World and regional economic developments/ 
regional economic outlook 
b Global trade liberalisation — GATT Uruguay 

Round 
c APEC work projects 
d Future participation. 


6. Ministers reiterated their appreciation for the 
important contribution that ASEAN and its dia- 
logue relationships have continued to play in the 
development of APEC and stressed that the 
enhancement of Asia Pacific economic cooper- 
ation would complement and strengthen the con- 
structive role played by ASEAN. Ministers 


reaffirmed that APEC was outward-looking and 
did not aim to form a trading bloc, thereby con- 
tributing to further development of the world 
economy. 


World and regional economic 
developments 


7. Ministers exchanged views on world and 
regional economic developments and noted that 
those economies following market-oriented poli- 
cies have been among the most successful in pro- 
viding their citizens with improving standards of 
living. | 

8. Ministers noted that the world economy and 
international trade would continue to expand in 
1990 and 1991, albeit at a slower rate. Ministers 
also welcomed the concerted efforts made by all 
trading nations in conducting structural adjust- 
ments in their respective countries, for example the 
Structural Impediments Initiative talks and the 
external effects that these would also have on third 
countries; the increasing awareness of the import- 
ance of sound domestic market-oriented policies; 
and the decrease in the external imbalances among 
major trading countries. They noted that these 
positive developments would help to reduce pro- 
tectionist pressures and help bring about a more 
vibrant would economy to the benefit of all. Minis- 
ters agreed that increased international cooper- 
ation would help to ensure further progress in these 
areas. 

9. Ministers examined the newly emerging pat- 
terns of trade, investment and specialisation in the 
Asia Pacific region, and the challenges and oppor- 
tunities posed by these changes. There were dis- 
cussions on continuing inflationary pressures in 
the light of robust economic growth in the region. 
Ministers noted that there had been some 
reduction in such pressures. 

10. Ministers agreed that increased domestic 
capital formation and foreign investments in the 
Asia Pacific region should be encouraged. Minis- 
ters also agreed that increasing financial resource 
flows were an important requirement for sustained 
economic growth, as well as a means to address 
debt-related problems. They also agreed that the 
transfer of technology was an essential element of 
economic development and recognised that efforts 
were needed to improve the access of economies in 
the Asia Pacific region to productive technologies. 

11. Mindful of the need for cooperation in the 
attainment of the overall objective of accelerating 
region-wide development, ministers recognised 
the urgency of bridging the economic disparities in 
the Asia Pacific region. 


12. Ministers expressed their support for, and 
looked forward to, the opening of the central and 
east European economies to the world. Ministers 
also discussed the effects of the transition from 
centrally planned to market economies in these 
countries, and their implications for the Asia 
Pacific region. The changes in Europe could lead 
to increased flows of goods, technology, capital and 
investment to that region and could provide new 
export markets for APEC economies. 

13. Ministers noted that the increase in global 
demand for savings could push up world interest 
rates unless careful macro-economic management 
was followed. Ministers cautioned that higher 
interest rates could have negative effects on debtor 
countries and implications for world payments 
mechanism. The developing economies in the Asia 
Pacific will need to compete actively for scarce 
resources by following more market-oriented 
policies. 

14. Ministers noted that the west European 
countries would be increasingly preoccupied with 
developments in central and eastern Europe, as 
well as the advent of the Single European Market. 
Ministers expressed the hope that the creation of a 
Single European Market would lead to the emerg- 
ence of an outward-looking dynamic economy and 
not a more restrictive trading bloc. 

15. Ministers agreed that consultation among 
policy-makers in the region was valuable in their 
common efforts to sustain growth, promote adjust- 
ment, and reduce economic disparities. 


GATT 


16. Ministers agreed that the primary objective 
of APEC this year was to ensure a successful con- 
clusion of the Uruguay Round. This was essential 
to preserve and enhance the open multilateral 
trading system on which their economies all 
depended. 

17. Ministers reviewed the outcome of the July 
Trade Negotiations Committee (TNC) meeting in 
Geneva and expressed grave concern that differ- 
ences remained in key areas of the negotiations. 
They called for urgent efforts to overcome them 
and committed themselves to advancing the nego- 
tiations in accordance with the deadlines set forth 
in the TNC. In the light of such commitments, 
each minister agreed to conduct an urgent review 
of all negotiating positions, with a view towards 
finding increased flexibility and thereby facilitat- 
ing a breakthrough in the negotiations which 
would resume on August 27, 1990. Ministers urged 
all non-APEC participants in the Uruguay Round 
to conduct similar reviews. 
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18. Ministers issued the Singapore APEC Dec- 
laration on the Uruguay Round and directed that 
consultations on the Round between APEC rep- 
resentatives should be intensified. They welcomed 
Canada’s decision to convene a meeting of APEC 
ministers concerned with trade policy in 
Vancouver from September 11-12, 1990. They 
intended that it should lead to a further consoli- 
dation of Asia Pacific views. 


Trade liberalisation in the region 


19. Ministers agreed that a continuing central 
theme of APEC, following the completion of the 
Uruguay Round, would be the promotion of a more 
open trading system. They agreed in this respect 
that it was desirable to reduce barriers to trade in 
goods and services among participants, so long as 
any such liberalisation was consistent with GATT 
principles and was not to the detriment of other 
parties. They agreed that senior officials should 
explore possibilities towards this end and that this 
matter should be further discussed at the Seoul 
meeting. 


Work projects 


20. At the Canberra meeting, ministers agreed 
that if APEC was to lead to tangible benefits, there 
was a need to progress beyond agreement on gen- 
eral principles. The ministers had identified broad 
areas of cooperation, including economic studies; 
trade liberalisation; investment, technology trans- 
fer and human resources development; and sec- 
toral cooperation as the basis for the development 
of a work program. 

21. Ministers expressed satisfaction that their 
senior officials, at the meetings in Singapore in 
March and May 1990, had advanced the work pro- 
gram considerably. Seven potential work projects 
had been identified, and work had already begun. A 
number of shepherds’ meetings and working group 
meetings on the work projects have been convened 
in the various APEC countries. The seven work 
projects are: 


a Review of trade and investment data 


To develop reliable and comparable data on 
trade and investment flows among the 12 APEC 
economies. The initial emphasis is on improving 
the comparability of merchandise trade data, but 
preliminary work is also being undertaken on 
data on trade in services and investment 
flows. 
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b Trade promotion: programs and 
mechanisms for cooperation 


To facilitate and promote expansion of trade 
among the APEC economies as well as with 
those outside the region so that the potential 
accruing from international specialisation and 
comparative advantage could be fully exploited, 
five programs have been proposed at the first 
meeting. These programs include exchanging 
trade and industrial information; trade and 
economic missions; facilitating promotion semi- 
nars, trade fairs and training courses. One coor- 
dinating country has been designated to each 
program. It was also agreed that the active 
involvement of the region’s private sector was 
essential to expanding regional trade and that 
private sector representatives should be closely 
involved in each work program. 


c Expansion of investment and technology 
transfer in the Asia Pacific region 


To promote economic growth through expan- 
sion of investment and technology transfer in the 
Asia Pacific region. Towards this end, two pro- 
jects will be initially undertaken, namely, the 
establishment of an investment and technology 
information network for the Asia Pacific region, 
taking into account established sources, and dis- 
semination of experiences in the establishment 
and management of technoparks which are a 
potentially effective vehicle for investment 
expansion and technology transfer. These two 
projects would include cooperation in the field of 
research and development. 


d Asia Pacific Multilateral Human 
Resource Development Initiative 


To foster human resource development activi- 
ties in APEC economies in such areas as devel- 
opment management and planning, business 
management and industrial technology and 
training, particularly taking into account the 
serious shortage in-ASEAN countries of plan- 
ners and coordinators for national development 
policy as well as managers and engineers in pri- 
vate sector. In this regard, ministers took positive 
note of the US initiative for an APEC partner- 
ship for education. 


e Regional energy cooperation 


To provide the means for exchanges among 
high-level policy decision-makers on the issues 
and developments affecting the energy sector in 
the Asia Pacific region. Six specific themes will 


be developed: information exchanges on energy 
trends; supply and demand outlook; energy con- 
servation and efficiency; research and develop- 
ment; environmental factors and energy 
technology transfer. A coordinating country for 
each theme is being determined and a working 
meeting of energy experts will be held later this 
year or early next year. 


f Marine resource conservation: problem 
of marine pollution in the APEC region 


The objective is to establish a dialogue on the 
Pacific marine environment which recognises 
the economic benefits of sustainable develop- 
ment. The initial focus of this dialogue would be 
the marine transport of hazardous substances, 
the discharge of marine pollutants, and the prob- 
lem of marine debris. An experts workshop will 
be convened in Vancouver in November 1990 
for the purpose of developing recommendations 
for ministers. 


g Telecommunications 


To study a specific prototype project taking into 
consideration the following areas to be 
prioritised, namely, human resource develop- 
ment, technology transfer and regional cooper- 
ation, opportunities for on-site  visits/ 
observerships/fellowships and tele- 
communications standardisation (involving the 
compatibility of equipment). 


22. Ministers reviewed and endorsed the seven 
work projects as concrete areas for closer cooper- 
ation among the APEC economies. Ministers 
encouraged the senior officials to advance these 
work projects so as to achieve optimum results. 
Ministers reconfirmed that wherever possible, the 
APEC process should make use of existing cooper- 
ation mechanisms to avoid publication of efforts. 
Ministers recognised the necessity of close collab- 
oration with the private sector throughout the 
APEC work program and noted in particular the 
valuable work done by PECC and the Pacific Basin 
Economic Council. 

23.Ministers noted the Report by the PECC 
Task Force on the Management of Fisheries 
Resources and referred it to their senior officials. 
Ministers also asked their officials to report on the 
potential benefits of additional work projects in the 
areas of transportation, tourism and fisheries. 


Venue for future APEC meetings 


24. Ministers welcomed the Republic of 
Korea’s offer to convene the third ministerial-level 
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meeting in Seoul in mid-October 1991. They asked 
their respective senior officials together with rep- 
resentation from the ASEAN Secretariat, PECC 
and SPF, to meet later this year to begin prep- 
arations for their next meeting. 

25.Ministers also welcomed Thailand’s offer to 
host the fourth ministerial-level meeting in 1992 
and the US offer to host the fifth ministerial-level 
meeting in 1993. 


Future participation in APEC 


26. Recognising that APEC is a non-formal 
forum for consultations among high-level rep- 
resentatives of economies with strong or increasing 
economic linkages in the Asia Pacific region, min- 
isters agreed to keep under review in subsequent 
meetings the question of additional participation. 

27. Ministers acknowledged the particularly 
significant role in the Asia Pacific region of the 
three economies of the PRC, Taiwan and Hong 
Kong, both in terms of present economic activity 
and their importance for the region’s future pros- 
perity. They reaffirmed their view, expressed in 
Canberra in 1989, that it was desirable for these 
three economies to participate in future APEC 
consultative meetings. 

28. Ministers agreed that consultations should 
proceed with the three economies, with a view to 
reaching arrangements agreeable to those three 
and to the current members of APEC for all three 
to participate in APEC at the same time, either at 
the Seoul meeting or as soon as possible thereafter. 
The results of these consultations will be conveyed 
to ministers. 


Other matters 


29. At the conclusion of this second meeting, 
ministers expressed satisfaction with the dis- 
cussions which reaffirmed the value of closer 
regional consultation and economic cooperation 
on matters of mutual interest. 

30. Ministers and their delegations expressed 
their appreciation to the Government and people 
of the Republic of Singapore for organising the 
meeting, for the excellent arrangements made for 
it as well as for the warm hospitality extended to 
them. 


APEC declaration on 
the Uruguay Round 


APEC declaration on the Uruguay Round 
released in Singapore on July 30 





1. Ministers from Australia, Brunei, Darussalam, 
Canada, Indonesia, Japan, Republic of Korea, 
Malaysia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Singa- 
pore, Thailand and the US met in Singapore on 
July 30-31 and assessed the progress of the 
Uruguay Round of multilateral trade negotiations 
in the light of the recent meeting of the Trade 
Negotiations Committee (TNC). Ministers agreed 
that a successful conclusion of the Uruguay Round 
is the single most important issue on the inter- 
national agenda. 

2. Ministers expressed grave concern that 
greater progress had not been made and reiterated 
their firm commitment to a timely and successful 
completion of the Uruguay Round. They agreed 
that at this juncture of the negotiating process, all 
participants must be prepared urgently to under- 
take commitments and political decisions to over- 
come the core difficulties in order that the 
Uruguay Round would achieve major and substan- 
tive results by December 1990. They urged all par- 
ticipants to engage fully and constructively in the 
intensified work program accepted at the TNC 
meeting. 

3. Ministers emphasised that a significant out- 
come in agriculture, and in textiles and clothing, 
services, and each of the market access groups is 
crucial to a successful outcome in the Uruguay 
Round. They noted with concern a lack of progress 
in these areas of negotiations and called on all par- 
ticipants in the Round to intensify their efforts. 
They noted that access negotiations in certain sec- 
tors could not be further deferred and rec- 
ommended that negotiations among all 
participants in the Round should proceed on an 
urgent basis. They committed themselves to 
advancing access negotiations in accordance with 
the deadlines set down by the TNC. 

4. Ministers emphasised that the trade rules 
emerging from the Uruguay Round must enhance 
open and fair competition. They agreed on the 
need for a strengthened multilateral trading sys- 
tem. They stressed the importance of achieving a 
more effective GATT dispute settlement system, 
which should lead to a commitment to operate only 
under the multilateral rules. 

5. Ministers shared the belief that the results of 
negotiations in the new areas should meet the con- 
cerns of all participants to ensure full participation. 
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6. Ministers confirmed their intention to meet 
in Vancouver, Canada on September 11 and 12, 
1990, to further assess developments in the 
Uruguay Round and to consider ways by which 
they could unblock any obstacles to a comprehen- 
sive and ambitious Uruguay Round result. They 
reaffirmed their intention at that time to achieve 
progress in all aspects of the negotiations. 

7. Ministers also agreed to convene a special 
meeting of APEC ministers concerned with trade 
policy soon after the finish of the Round to assess its 
results. 


Cairns Group delivers a 
message to Houston 


Statement on July 8 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett, following his 
chairing of the seventh ministerial meeting of the 
Cairns Group in Santiago, Chile, July 4-6 


The Cairns Group has sent a strong message to the 
Houston summit calling on the seven major indus- 
trialised countries to break the current deadlock on 
negotiations to liberalise world trade in agriculture. 

At their meeting in Santiago, Chile, Cairns 
Group ministers accepted a framework agreement 
on agriculture as a minimum basis for negogiations 
in the remaining five months of the Uruguay 
Round. And they urged all other participants in the 
negotiations to make a similar commitment so that 
the impasse can be overcome and negotiations pro- 
gressed. Australia’s Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations and chairman of the Cairns Group, Dr 
Neal Blewett, said the group’s message to next 
week’s Houston summit would: 


e express deep concern that the rate of progress in 
the agriculture negotiations was dangerously 
slow; 

e stress the danger of a crisis developing from the 
failure of others to move the negotiations 
forward; 

e warn that without a result on agriculture, there 
would be no results in the Round as a whole; 

e urge world leaders to ensure that the Uruguay 
Round, particularly agriculture, was given top 
priority at the summit; and 

e call upon them to commit themselves to an 
ambitious and comprehensive agricultural 
reform package, so that an acceptable framework 
could be agreed by all participants at the meeting 


of the trade negotiations commitee in Geneva on 
July 23. 





Dr Blewett said the three-day meeting had 
reinforced the strength and solidarity of the Cairns 
Group. 

“We reiterated our determination to achieve 
secure and predictable commitments on agricul- 
tural reform relating specifically to internal sup- 
port, border protection, export subsidies and 
sanitary and phytosanitary measures,” he said. 

The group had accepted the proposals put for- 
ward by the chairman of the Uruguay Round 
agriculture negotiating group, Mr Aart de Zeeuw, 
as a minimum basis for negotiations in the closing 
months of the Round. 

“Despite a number of misgivings and reser- 
vations about the proposed framework agreement, 
which will be addressed post-July, the ministers 
recognised that Mr de Zeeuw’s proposals provide a 
way forward in the limited time available before the 
end of the Round.” 

Dr Blewett said a similar position had been 
adopted by the US, and it was now up to other 
major parties, particularly the European Com- 
munity and Japan to show the same commitment to 
progress and agree to negotiate within the frame- 
work proposed. 

“If they fail to do so, they will shoulder the bur- 
den of responsibility for losing the opportunity to 
liberalise trade not only in agriculture, but across 
all areas of the Uruguay Round. 

“In agriculture alone,” Dr Blewett said, “total 
support in industrialised countries costs consumers 
and taxpayers US$245 billion.” 


Communique: 


Ministers and representatives of the Cairns Group 
(Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Fiji, Hungary, Indonesia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, New Zealand, Thailand and Uruguay) 
met in Santiago de Chile from July 4-6. Poland 
attended the meeting and participated in all the 
working sessions as an observer. Observers from the 
EC and the US also attended the public sessions. 

2. The ministers were honoured by the pres- 
ence of the President of Chile, Don Patricio 
Aylwin, who addressed the meeting. 

3. Ministers expressed deep concern at the slow 
progress in the agriculture negotiations, and, with 
only five months of the Uruguay Round remain- 
ing, ministers stressed the danger of a crisis devel- 
oping from the failure of others to move the 
negotiations forward. They urged the major indus- 
trial countries to commit themselves to an 
ambitious and comprehensive agricultural reform 
package, so as to allow an acceptable framework to 





be agreed at the meeting of the trade negotiations 


committee in Geneva in the week beginning July 
23. 


4. Ministers noted the major economic 
_ restructuring efforts and trade liberalising pro- 
grams being implemented by many countries in 
Latin America, central and eastern Europe, and 
the Asia Pacific region. Ministers called upon the 
industrialised countries to recognise that a success- 
ful outcome to the Uruguay Round, including sig- 
nificant agricultural reform and trade 
liberalisation, is critical to the continuation of this 
trend. 

5. Ministers stressed that participants at the 
summit of major industrialised countries meeting 
in Houston from July 9-11 would need to ensure 
that the Uruguay Round, especially agriculture, 
was given top priority. 

6. In this regard, ministers welcomed the over- 
all thrust of the proposal for an agriculture “pro- 
file” put forward recently by the chairman of the 
Uruguay Round agriculture negotiating group. In 
particular, they welcomed the fact that his text 
called for specific commitments on the four essen- 
tial elements, namely, internal support, border pro- 
tection, export competition and sanitary and 
phytosanitary provisions. Ministers agreed on the 
importance of strengthening GATT rules and 
disciplines and making them operationally 
effective. 


7. Ministers welcomed the emphasis in the 
chairman’s text on market access liberalisation 
being provided through the conversion of non- 
tariff measures to tariffs and the subsequent 
reduction of existing and converted tariff barriers. 
In this context, ministers reiterated that the con- 
cept of rebalancing, involving sustained or 
increased levels of protection and trade distortion 
for any product, was totally unacceptable. 


8. Ministers welcomed the provision for export 
subsidies to be submitted to disciplines which 
would:ensure they were driven down at a faster rate 
than other elements of the reform package. Indeed, 
ministers emphasised that they continued to regard 
the progressive elimination of export subsidies as a 
key objective for the Round. 

9. Ministers were disappointed that the 
chairman’s text confined reductions in internal 
support to use of an aggregate measure rather than 
specific policy commitments. 


10. Ministers, while welcoming the recognition 
given in the chairman’s text to the legitimate needs 
of developing countries, considered that in several 
respects it fell short of the Cairns Group proposal. 
Ministers agreed that special consideration should 
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be given to rural poverty alleviation and environ- 
mental protection programs. 

11. Ministers reiterated, in the context of the 
war against drugs, the need for support to be given 
to producers in areas in some developing countries 
to encourage diversification away from illicit nar- 
cotic crops, as noted in the Hiang Mai ministerial 
statement. Accommodation of these matters would 
need to be found in the course of the negotiations. 

12. Despite the misgivings noted above, Cairns 
ministers recognised the effort the chairman had 
made to provide a way forward in the limited time 
available. They were therefore prepared to accept 
his text as a minimum basis for negotiations post- 
July, on the understanding that the four major 
elements earlier mentioned were jointly 
negotiated. 

13. In this same light, Cairns ministers urged all 
other participants to accept the text as the basis for 
ongoing negotiations. They commended this view 
to the Houston summit of industrial nations. In this 
regard, they particularly called on the EC, the US 
and Japan, as major trading powers, to meet their 
responsibilities and to make the contributions 
required of them in these negotiations. 

14. Finally, ministers renewed their determi- 
nation that the Round could not, and would not, 
conclude, in whole or in part, without a substantial 
outcome on agriculture. They agreed that, if 
necessary they would meet again in advance of the 
Brussels trade negotiations committee meeting to 
reach a final determination on the agriculture 
package. In the interim, ministers would maintain 
close coordination in order to ensure that Cairns 
objectives would be achieved. 


‘Extreme disappointment’ 
over sugar in Farm Bill 


Joint statement on July 25 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett, and the 
Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, 

Mr John Kerin 





The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, and the Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin, today expressed 
extreme disappointment with United States Con- 
gressional consideration of the sugar provisions of 
the US Farm Bill. 

The House and Senate adopted separate ver- 
sions of the sugar program, but both voted against a 
2c/lb reduction in the support price for sugar, a 
move which would have represented a small step to 
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making the highly protective US sugar regime 
more market oriented. 

Dr Blewett and Mr Kerin said: “Australia has 
been a consistent advocate of the need for funda- 
mental reform of the US sugar program because of 
the distortive effect this program has on world 
sugar trade. We are extremely disappointed that the 
Congress has rejected strong calls for reform by 
today’s vote.” 

US policies designed to assist the sugar industry 
have cut trade, lowered the price of world sugar 
and imposed a large cost on efficient sugar 
exporters. Since the US introduced import quotas 
on sugar in 1982, total import levels have been cut 
from 2.893 million short tons (2.6245 metric 
tonnes) to an initial 1.238 million short tons 
(1.1231 metric tonnes) in 1989. 

While there have been some moves in the US 
towards increasing the market-orientation of some 
commodity programs, the US sugar program has 
been insulated from these changes; the sugar sup- 
port price has remained high and unchanged. 

Australia successfully challenged the legality of 
the US import quotas in the GATT. US acceptance 
of the panel report in Australia’s favour in June 
1989 placed it under an obligation to bring its 
import regime into conformity with the GATT in 
consultation with Australia. Both countries have 
strongly supported agricultural reform in the 
Uruguay Round. 

Dr Blewett and Mr Kerin said: “We have been 
in regular consultation with the Administration on 
how it intends to meet this obligation. The Con- 
gressional vote shows a lack of regard for this pro- 
cess.” Neither House nor Senate version of the Bill 
would bring US policy into GATT conformity. Mr 
Kerin said he would pursue the sugar issue when 
he meets with US Secretary of Agriculture, 
Clayton Yeutter, next week. 


Minister warns EC 
over agriculture 


Statement on July 17 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, today warned European Community rep- 
resentatives in Brussels that the Uruguay Round 
would stall if the EC failed to make a clear commit- 
ment next week to advance negotiations on agricul- 
tural reform. 


Following meetings with EC Commissioners 
MacSharry and Andriessen today, Dr Blewett said 
he was concerned that substantial differences of 
view on how to progress the agriculture nego- 
tiations remained between the Cairns Group and 
the US on the one hand, and the EC on the 
other. 


Dr Blewett said that while last week’s Houston 
summit communique had appeared heartening, 
his subsequent discussions with government minis- 
ters and EC representatives in Europe left con- 
siderable doubt about the extent of the EC’s real 
commitment to liberalisation of trade in 
agriculture. 

“There was little sign of the Houston spirit in 
these discussions,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said he was particularly disap- 
pointed that the EC Ministerial Council, meeting 
in Brussels today, had not specifically endorsed the 
proposals put forward by the Chairman of the 
Uruguay Round Agriculture Negotiating Group, 
Mr Aart de Zeeuw. 


“And this is despite the commendation of the de 
Zeeuw proposals by world leaders at the Houston 
summit last week,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said that during his discussions in 
Europe, he had conveyed the unequivocal Cairns 
Group message that the Uruguay Round could not, 
and would not, conclude, in whole or in part, with- 
out a substantial outcome on agriculture. 


“And this outcome must include specific com- 
mitments on each of the three disciplines of market 
access, internal support and export subsidies. 

“My message in Europe has been very simple: 
that it is time to stop talking about how we are 
going to negotiate on agriculture and actually start 
negotiating,” he said. 

Dr Blewett passed on the Cairns Group view — 
shared by the US — that despite participants’ indi- 
vidual reservations about various aspects of the de 
Zeeuw proposals, taken as a whole they could serve 
as a basis for negotiations in the closing months of 
the Round 

“And I have made it clear that unless all partici- 
pants, including the EC, are prepared to advance 
negotiations at the meeting of the Trade Nego- 
tiations Committee in Geneva next week, the 
whole Uruguay Round will stall,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said he was most concerned that 
fundamental differences remained to be resolved 
in agriculture. 

“These discussions have left me in no doubt 
that the EC has not, as yet, given any indication 
that it is prepared to seriously negotiate substantial 
farm reform. 
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“Time is already very tight and we cannot 
afford to waste one day more on the rhetoric of 
agriculture reform. 

“It is high time the EC made the same level of 
commitment as other participants to genuine liber- 
alisation of world trade in agriculture. 

“The alternative — increased protectionism 
and trade wars — will disadvantage both the weak 
and the strong,” Dr Blewett said. 


Minister critical of Euro 
dairy export subsidies 


Statement on July 27 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, today expressed his profound disappoint- 
ment at the decision by the European Community 
on July 20 to increase export subsidies for its dairy 
products. 

Dr Blewett said the EC decision would 
destabilise an already weakened international dairy 
market at considerable cost to Australian and other 
non-subsidised exporters. He said he was aware of 
initial estimates by the Australian dairy industry 
that the EC decision would cost Australian pro- 
ducers between $50 and $60 million in foregone 
export revenue over 12 months. 

The EC decision increases export subsidies for 
butter, butter oil, skim milk powder and whole milk 
powder. It also raises subsidies for EC cheeses 
exported to Japan. 

Dr Blewett said this was the second time in six 
months that the EC had raised subsidies for its 
products. 

“The decision is particularly untimely, coming 
as it does at a critical stage in the Uruguay Round 
negotiations on agricultural trade reform,” he 
said. 

The decision was also a direct result of the EC’s 
failure to bring its domestic management policies 
into line with market signals and was related to the 
EC decision late last year to allow its milk pro- 
ducers to increase their production by one per 
cent. 

The result of that quota increase was vast over- 
supply in the Community, the costs and burden of 
which the EC was now trying to shift on to the 
international market. 

Dr Blewett said he believed the immediate 
effect of the EC’s latest decision to raise export sub- 
sidies would not be to increase EC sales. Instead, 
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intending purchasers would delay in the expec- 
tation that the EC had become desperate to sell at 
any price. 

The effect upon competitive, efficient traders 
like Australia would be further reductions in inter- 
national prices and losses of export revenue. 

Dr Blewett added that during his discussions in 
Brussels earlier this month, he had reminded the 
EC of the destabilising and damaging effects its 
policies were having on the international dairy 
market. He would register his particular concern 
about this latest decision. 





The Minister for Primary Industries 
and Energy, Mr John Kerin. 


Minister to attend 
‘Quint’ meeting 





The Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, 
Mr John Kerin, leaves Australia today to attend a 
meeting in Ireland of the of the world’s five major 
agriculture producers. 

The ‘Quint’ meeting brings together 
agriculture ministers from the US, Japan, the EC, 
Canada and Australia. The first Quint meeting was 
held in Florida in January this year. 

Mr Kerin intends to forcefully put Australia’s 
arguments for a reduction of subsidies in inter- 
national commodity trade. He will also visit Wash- 
ington for talks with Congressmen, US 
Government officials and senior representatives of 


the World Bank. 
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What two countries can 
achieve by cooperation 


Joint statement on July 2 by the Prime Minister of 


Australia, Mr Bob Hawke and the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, Mr Geoffrey Palmer. 





We are meeting today to mark a milestone in the 
development of the CER agreement. 

This agreement plays a major role in ensuring 
that our two economies are well placed to compete 
in the most dynamic economic region in the world. 
It has contributed to the progress made in 
restructuring our economies. Over 21 million con- 
sumers benefit through access to a wider range of 
goods in a more competitive market. 

July 1, 1990 is an occasion therefore both for 
celebration and for looking ahead. From now on, 
there will be no barriers to free trade in goods 
between Australia and New Zealand. 

This is some achievement. That it comes five 
years earlier than we envisaged when we signed the 
CER Treaty in 1983 demonstrates the success and 
strength of the agreement. 

Both countries are benefiting. Since 1983, total 
bilateral trade has grown from $1.99 billion 
(NZ$2.5 billion) to A$4.5 billion (NZ$5.6 billion). 
This is an average annual growth rate of about 15 
per cent. It is faster than the growth in either 
country’s trade with the rest of the world. 

Today, New Zealand is Australia’s fourth- 
largest trading partner. Australia is New Zealand’s 
largest. Both countries are significant markets for 
each other’s manufactured goods. We have become 
major markets for each other’s services. The bal- 
ance of trade is roughly equal. 

Total trans-Tasman investment has grown 
from approximately $1.5 billion (NZ$2 billion) 
when the CER agreement came into force, to over 
A$10 billion (NZ$13 billion) in 1989. 

The steps taken under the CER Agreement 
contribute to the ability of both countries to com- 
pete in the global market. Our business communi- 
ties are taking increasing advantage of export 
Opportunities in the world market, particularly in 
the Asia Pacific region. 

Under CER, both countries have always had 
more than a bilateral economic focus. The freeing 
up of trans-Tasman trade underpins both 
countries’ efforts in working towards free and fair 
trade internationally. Our achievements confirm 
the determination of both countries to pursue these 
multilateral goals. 

Our own trading practices clearly demonstrate 
the benefits that will be gained through the 
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achievement of that goal in the Uruguay Round of 
multilateral trade negotiations. Our cooperative 
approach is demonstrated in the constructive and 
positive approach both governments have taken in 
the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) 
process. 


We are today in a position to mark a number of 
agreements reached during the 1988 review of 
CER. Specifically as of July 1 


e there are no longer border restrictions to trade in 
goods across the Tasman. Tariffs, quantitative 
import and export restrictions, tariff quotas and 
import licensing have been removed; 
Neither Australia nor New Zealand pays export 
incentives aimed at stimulating exports to the 
other at the expense of domestic industry or pro- 
duction bounties on exports to the other country; 
e both countries no longer provide for anti- 
dumping measures in respect of goods originat- 
ing in the other member state. Competition law 
now applies to relevant anti-competitive conduct 
affecting trans-Tasman trade in goods. 


Since the 1988 review and as a result of the 
arrangements agreed to in 1988, we have con- 
tinued to develop CER in a number of noteworthy 
ways, aimed at reducing impediments to trade and 
at improving our business environment: 


e we have had free trade for a wide range of trans- 
Tasman service exports since January 1, 1989; 

e New Zealand is now a full member of the 
National Preference Agreement, bidding on an 
equal basis for Commonwealth and State Gov- 
ernment purchasing. Australia, similarly, has 
equal access to the New Zealand Government 
purchasing market; 

e both governments are taking into account CER 
considerations in the formulation of industry 
assistance policies in line with the requirement of 
the agreed minute on industry assistance; 

e a comprehensive review of the scope for business 
law harmonisation has identified a number of 
areas where harmonisation would be beneficial to 
our business communities. As a result of changes 
made to the application of our competition laws, 
it is now possible for Australian and New Zealand 
courts to sit and take evidence in the other’s juris- 
diction in some competition law matters; 
good progress has been made in aligning stan- 
dards in both countries, particularly through the 
development of joint standards. The agreement 
of all the Australian States to exempt New Zea- 
land food imports from carrying an Australian 
address will also help to reduce technical barriers 
to trans- Tasman trade; 

e closer cooperation between the customs agencies 
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From left: Mrs Hazel Hawke; New Zealand Prime Minister, Mr Geoffrey Palmer; Australian Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke; and Mrs Margaret Palmer, pictured during the Palmers’ visit to Australia. Picture by Australian 
Foreign Affairs and Trade Department photographer, Norm Plant. 


of both countries now makes barrier control more 
efficient and has contributed to a harmonisation 
of policies in this important area for business; 
e quarantine authorities have reported on harmon- 
isation of administrative procedures and have 
resolved a number of outstanding bilateral 
issues; 
there has been substantial liberalisation in trans- 
Tasman air freight; 
e New Zealand now attends 22 meetings of 
Commonwealth-State forums. 


We have agreed to take advantage of present 
opportunities to extend and underpin the liberal 
trans- Tasman economic environment created by 
the present CER agreements. The Tasman will not 
be a legal, administrative or financial barrier to the 
free flow of commerce. Our businesses must be 


able to operate freely in the other’s marketplace 
and under conditions of fair competition. We want 
Australians and New Zealanders each to be able to 
regard the other’s economy as an extension of their 
own. 

The CER Trade in Services Protocol is to be 
reviewed before December 31, 1990. In New 
Zealand’s case, major decisions have already been 
taken on deregulation of major service sectors and 
these will lead to items being removed from the 
New Zealand exemptions list in the context of the 
review. 


In Australia’s case, important service sectors 
excluded from the operation of the protocol, 
including aviation, shipping and telecommuni- 
cations, are now being considered in the context of 
micro-economic reform. Australia affirms its com- 
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mitment to such reform, and to taking full account 
of CER provisions in addressing individual micro- 
economic reform issues. 

We reaffirm that we are committed to the 
further liberalisation of trade in services in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the protocol, including 
national treatment. 

We agree that all services that are regarded, 
mutually, as possible to include within the oper- 
ation of the protocol shall be included by July 1, 
1995; and we have decided that the scheduled 
review in December 1990 be developed 
accordingly. 

We have both acknowledged that an 
Australasian market in air services warrants serious 
consideration. To this end, both governments are 
participating in a joint study of the implications for 
the consumers, airlines and economies of Australia 
and New Zealand of a single aviation market. The 
results of the study will shortly be available for our 
consideration, and will be the focus of consul- 
tations later this year to chart a course for future 
progress. 


In this context, we agree that an appropriate 
investment regime is an integral consideration. On 
the question of allowable investment levels in Aus- 
tralian domestic carriers by individual foreign 
international carriers operating into and out of 
Australia, the Australian Government will review 
the limit for these foreign airline operators of 15 
per cent in the context of wider aviation policy 
issues, including the program of micro-economic 
reform of aviation. 

In the area of trans-Tasman air freight, both 
governments now accept the multiple designation 
of pure freight operators to fly the Tasman without 
any constraint on the capacity to be operated. New 
Zealand has already designated Pacific Air Freight 
and for its part, Australia will be designating two 
new carriers in the first instance. 

We have also agreed that our respective officials 
should report to us by October 1, 1990 on the feasi- 
bility of achieving trans-Tasman passenger 
pre-clearance. 

We also discussed the maritime transport sec- 
tor, noting the positive trends in recent years aris- 
ing from waterfront and shipping reforms as well as 
market initiatives. At the same time, most CER 
commerce continues to be reserved, under a Mari- 
time Union Accord, to Australian and New 
Zealand-crewed ships. 

Our governments regard competitive shipping 
services as vital to the trade between Australia and 
New Zealand. We expect that the benefits of ship- 
ping and waterfront reform programs and initiat- 
ives in both countries should produce further 


significant reductions in costs in the trans-Tasman 
trade and consider it is important that the benefits 
flow through to exporters and consumers. Reduc- 
ing shipping costs on the Tasman — to at least 
OECD levels by mid-1992 — is a common objec- 
tive of our respective reform programs. Mean- 
while, if necessary, New Zealand will take steps to 
provide shippers and carriers with legal remedies 
complementary to those already provided under 
the Australian Trade Practices Act. 


There will be consultations at ministerial level 
with Australian and New Zealand trade union 
leaders as we address the development of trans- 
Tasman shipping. 

Governments will continue to assess costs, 
freight rates and levels of service of trans-Tasman 
shipping to determine what further measures may 
be necessary to improve efficiency and competition 
in the trade. Trans-Tasman shipping policy will be 
reviewed in parallel with the full review of CER in 
1992. 


It is expected that the reviews relating to the 
development of telecommunications policy which 
are before the Australian Government and the 
review of the three carriers will result in opportun- 
ities for increased competition. New Zealand will 
have the opportunity to make an input to the 
review process. 


A common commercial environment is a vital 
ingredient of a free trade area. The continuing pro- 
gram of business law harmonisation has an import- 
ant role to play in working towards this objective. 
We have now received the report called for under 
the 1988 Memorandum of Understanding on the 
harmonisation of business law. This report ident- 
ifies ways in which harmonisation would be 
beneficial. 


Cross recognition of companies and enforce- 
ment of court orders are two areas in which we can 
envisage early action on the matters identified in 
the report. Harmonising our business laws would 
mean that in those areas we would no longer treat 
each other as foreigners. This same principle 
would apply when areas of potential harmonisation 
such as fund-raising and registration of company 
charges are further examined. 


We have agreed that the harmonisation process 
should be pursued vigorously. The dynamic nature 
of international business practice and our ongoing 
law reform programs underline the need for 
increased exchanges between us. To this end, the 
existing consultations between our governments 
and with our respective business communities will 
be extended to cover the implementation of the 
harmonisation opportunities identified in the 
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golf course with Prime Minister Palmer. Picture by Australian Foreign Affairs and Trade Department photographer, 


John McKinnon. 


report. Progress on harmonisation will be reviewed 
in the course of 1992 CER review. 

On quarantine, we have received the reports 
called for under the Protocol on Harmonisation 
Quarantine Administrative Procedures. Both gov- 
ernments have established high-level consultative 
structures tO ensure appropriate quarantine 
safeguards, while minimising technical barriers to 
trans- Tasman trade. 

Considerable progress has been made towards 
harmonisation, including resolving access for par- 
ticular products. Both our countries have devoted 
substantial technical and administrative resources 
to this end. There is concern in some industry 
groups that the harmonisation program may lower 
agricultural quarantine security. Such concern is 
unfounded. Measures in place provide a sound 
technical basis for quarantine decision-making. 

On future global tariff levels, both Australia 
and New Zealand have clearly demonstrated their 


commitment to overall reductions in protection, 
with a view to creating more internationally com- 
petitive economies. New Zealand has decided on 
further reductions in global tariff rates for the 
period to 1996 and Australia will be taking 
decisions on its post-1992 global tariff arrange- 
ments shortly. 

The Australian Government will take New 
Zealand’s already announced plans into account in 
reaching its decision on post-1992 arrangements, 
keeping in mind the advantage of both countries 
taking a broadly similar approach to tariff 
reductions. 

We have discussed certain industry assistance 
measures which have caused concern about their 
impact on fair competition between Australia and 
New Zealand manufacturers. We have agreed on a 
timetable to address the issue of export facilitation 
on motor vehicle exports to New Zealand. This will 
be dealt with early in 1991 in the context of 
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Australia’s review of future motor vehicle policy. 
Discussions will continue about other industry 
assistance measures. 

On the question of trans-Tasman investment, 
few practical impediments to our bilateral invest- 
ment remain in either country. We note that the 
total level of trans-Tasman investment has grown 
by over $8.5 billion (NZ$11.3 billion) since the 
CER agreement was signed, an increase of 680 per 
cent since 1983. We both affirm the importance of 
free investment flows in supporting the significant 
benefits resulting from the liberalisation we have 
undertaken in the area of goods and foresee in 
regard to the services trade. 

The governments have consulted on ways of 
ensuring that investment flows are subject to mini- 
mum constraint, now and in the future. We have 
reviewed our practices and agreed we will continue 
to have full regard for CER benefits as an import- 
ant national interest consideration in evaluating 
each other’s investment applications. 

Both governments are committed to fostering 
the current favourable climate for trans-Tasman 
investment. We will continue to consult to this end 
and in any event have agreed to consult as necess- 
ary about any difficulties that might arise regarding 
investment. 

We are committed to the continued deepening 
and broadening of the trans-Tasman relationship 
in both its economic and wider dimensions. 

The next major review of the CER Agreement 
is due in 1992. We agree that this review holds 
some exciting prospects, as the further integration 
of our economies proceeds. This has implications 
beyond the purely economic. The two govern- 
ments will take a leading role in considering future 
developments, against a background of informed 
public discussion about the bilateral relationship 
and its institutions. 

We have therefore nominated ministers to over- 
see preparations for the review. By March 31, 1991, 
they will bring forward recommendations to gov- 
ernments so that substantive bilateral negotiations 
can begin in the middle of the year. We will tap the 
skills, experience and views of people active in the 
relationship, including business people, unions and 
professional associations. The aim of the exercise 
will be to identify and analyse the issues and to nar- 
row the field down to an agreed agenda of items for 
the review. 

With the extent of consultation at all relevant 
policy levels now substantial, we agree this 
deepening process of consultation and cooperation 
could be further developed across the range of the 
bilateral relationship and in conjunction with the 
Australian State governments. Federal Govern- 


ment ministers will discuss with their State 
counterparts in meetings over the next year of Fed- 
eral and State sectoral ministers how Australia- 
New Zealand cooperation might be further 
enhanced in their respective areas. Since there are 
already arrangements for New Zealand partici- 
pation in most of these forums, there will be ample 
and welcome opportunity for New Zealand to 
contribute. 

Our commercial future lies in open economies 
trading with each other in a free and fair way. We 
have demonstrated the benefits that free trade can 
bring. We intend to build on that example, on our 
successes since 1983 and through concrete action, 
so that we continue along the path of liberalisation 
and integration of our economies. We share the 
southern border of the dynamic Asia Pacific 
region. Our bilateral relationship has the strength 
and durability to accept the diverse challenges 
facing us. The challenge which we now accept is to 
build on CER’s past successes and to ensure that 
the agreement remains both contemporary and 
dynamic as we enter the 21st century. 


Trade agreement between 
Australia and Pakistan 


Statement on July 12 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 








Australia and Pakistan today concluded a joint 
trade agreement aimed at promoting and expand- 
ing mutually beneficial bilateral trade and trade 
relations. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, and the High Com- 
missioner for Pakistan, Admiral Tariq Kamal 
Khan, signed the agreement in Canberra today. 

Senator Evans said the agreement was an 
important step in the development of an enhanced 
trading relationship between the two countries. 
This initiative will strengthen and diversify trade of 
both traditional and potential exports with the aim 
of ensuring our trading relationship continues to 
expand, Senator Evans said. 

Under this agreement, Australia and Pakistan 
will support commercial ventures in exploring and 
concluding mutually beneficial long-term arrange- 
ments for the purchase of goods, particularly com- 
modities, he said. 

The agreement follows discussions between 
Pakistan Prime Minister Bhutto and Prime Minis- 
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ter Hawke during Mr Hawke’s visit to Pakistan in 
1989. It establishes a Joint Trade Committee to 
review periodically the state of trade between the 
two countries, explore measures for the expansion 
of trade and seek solutions to any problems which 
may arise. 

Asian exports to Pakistan have doubled from 
$103.6 million in 1986 to $206.8 million in 1989. 
During the same period, imports from Pakistan 
have increased by more than 50 per cent from 
$49.5 million to $75.6 million. 

Major Australian exports to Pakistan include 
wheat, coal, vegetables and iron ore while imports 
from Pakistan are primarily cotton fabrics, cloth- 
ing, floor coverings and leisure goods. 


Trade opening up for 
Australia and Turkey 





Statement on July 18 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today praised the commitment of 
delegations to the inaugural meeting of the 


Australia-Turkey Joint Economic Committee 
which was established under the 1988 trade agree- 
ment between the two countries. 

Senator Evans, who today chaired the meeting 
jointly with Turkish Minister of State, Mr Husnu 
Dogan, said that the enthusiasm of the private sec- 


‘tor delegates had especially contributed to a suc- 


cessful outcome for the meeting. 

Welcoming Mr Dogan, who is one of the five 
Turkish ministers who share responsibility for the 
economy, Senator Evans pointed out that our 
relationship with Turkey had been strongly in the 
public eye this year because of the 75th anniversary 
Anzac Day commemorations. 

He said the Australia-Turkey relationship was a 
growing one, and it was fitting that we should now 
be looking at expanding its commercial dimension. 

Senator Evans said a downward trend in total 
Australia~Turkey two-way trade in recent years, 
made this particularly important. Australian 
exports to Turkey had fallen from $195 million in 
1987 to only $56 million in 1989, largely because of 
fluctuations in Turkish short-term demand for 
Australian coal, compounded by a lack of breadth 
in the overall trading relationship. 

“Today’s discussions squarely addressed these 
issues,” Senator Evans said. In particular, Minister 
Dogan expressed a strong interest in the nego- 
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Turkish Minister of State, Mr Husnu Dogan (left), with the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 


Evans, at the inaugural meeting of the Australia-Turkey Joint Economic Committee. 
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tiation of long-term contracts for the purchase of 
Australian commodities — not only coal, but also 
iron ore. With a steel industry which is expected to 
be the third largest in Europe after West Germany 
and the UK by the turn of the century, Turkey 
clearly offers significant opportunities for Aus- 
tralian producers.” 

While Australia’s exports to Turkey have fluc- 
tuated over recent years, over the same period, 
Australia’s imports from Turkey have doubled 
steadily from $26 million to $53 million. Senator 
Evans noted that it was apparent during the meet- 
ing that both countries were strongly committed to 
promoting a renewed expansion of two-way trade 
and economic cooperation — not only in the more 
traditional commodities sectors, but also in the 
newer services and technology arenas. 

During the meeting, Senator Evans strongly 
supported Australian companies seeking to sell 
Australian agricultural technology to Turkey for 
the GAP project, a vast irrigation and hydroelectric 
development in Turkey’s south east. 

For its part, the Turkish side raised a range 
of issues relating to its interest in broadening and 
expanding its presence in the Australian market. 
Mr Dogan also sought investment in Turkish 
developmental! projects and a closer relationship 
between the two countries’ business 
communities. 


Australian exhibit 
in Soviet far east 





Statement on July 2 by the Minister for Science 
and Technology, Mr Simon Crean 





Australia’s role in the Asia Pacific region is likely to 
reach new horizons with the holding of the inaug- 
ural Australian Trade Exhibition in the Soviet far 
east. 

The exhibition, to be held in Vladivostok from 
July 3-8, will be opened by the Minister for Science 
and Technology, Mr Simon Crean. 

“The decision by the Soviet authcrities to accel- 
erate development of the Soviet far east and the 
expansion of its economic and other forms of coop- 
eration with the Asia Pacific region, offers oppor- 
tunities for Australian companies,” said Mr Crean. 

“Australia has a wealth of experience in devel- 
oping its national resources and infrastructure in 
inhospitable climatic conditions.” 

Twenty-two Australian companies will take 
part in the trade exhibition, only the second to be 
held in the Soviet far east by a Western country. 





f 
The Minister for Science and 
Technology, Mr Simon Crean. 


Under the theme, “Australia — Your Pacific 
Partner”, some of Australia’s largest producers, 
traders and exporters will provide Soviet 
enterprises and organisations with an excellent 
opportunity to obtain a thorough understanding of 
what Australia has to offer. 

“While the focus of the exhibition is naturally 
upon promoting practical commercial and econ- 
omic activities, it also provides an opportunity to 
expand our ties in a range of areas. 

“In the area for which I am directly responsible, 
science and technology, Australia has had fruitful 
exchanges with the Soviet Union for some years 
and I will be evaluating the potential for expanding 
scientific cooperation following visits to local insti- 
tutes and research centres in Vladivostok,” said Mr 
Crean. 

En route from Vladivostok, Mr Crean will have 
discussions with ministers responsible for science 
and technology in Japan and the Republic of 
Korea. 

“The countries of North-East Asia are among 
the most dynamic economies in the world and are 





well known for 
advanced 
industries. 

“They are also building their strengths in basic 
and strategic research and offer enormous potential 
for collaborative research and development pro- 
jects, joint ventures and industrial collaboration,” 
Mr Crean said. 


their efforts to incorporate 
technologies into manufacturing 


Profound disappointment 
over Myanmar detention 


Statement on July 23 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, has expressed Australia’s pro- 
found disappointment at the decision of the 
military regime in Myanmar to extend the deten- 
tion of the country’s leading opposition figure, and 
leader of the National League for Democracy, 
Aung San Suu Kyi. 

The one-year detention order against Aung San 
Suu Kyi expired on July, 19, but the military auth- 
orities have decided to continue to hold her incom- 
municado and under house arrest. 

“The Australian Government repeats its call for 
the authorities in Yangon to release Aung San Suu 
Kyi, and to respect the result of the general 
election. 

“I have instructed the Australian Ambassador 
in Yangon to convey this message”, Senator Evans 
said. The May general election in Myanmar had 
shown there is overwhelming popular support for 
the National League for Democracy and for Aung 
San Suu Kyi. 

Senator Evans said it was deeply regrettable 
that proposals from the National League for 
Democracy for a dialogue with the military auth- 
orities on procedures for a transfer of power and for 
the release of Aung San Suu Kyi have been consist- 
ently ignored. 

The Australian Ambassador in Yangon has 
requested a meeting with Aung San Suu Kyi, so 
that he can deliver a letter from Senator Evans con- 
veying the Australian Government’s support. 

“The continued detention of Aung San Suu 
Kyi and other political leaders and the continuing 
reluctance to honour the results of the elections 
serves to discredit the military regime and seems 
calculated to bring about the very breakdown in law 
and order that the military authorities say they 
want to avoid,” Senator Evans said. 
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Australia urges prompt 
democracy in Myanmar 


Statement on July 3 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, said today that the Australian 
Ambassador to Myanmar had delivered a message 
from him to General Saw Maung, chairman of the 
military government and Foreign Minister of 
Myanmar. 

The message urged that there should be a 
prompt transfer of power to a democratic govern- 
ment following the formal announcement of the 
results of the national elections held in Myanmar 
on May 27. 

The final results of the election were declared 
on Saturday. 

Senator Evans also said that he had conveyed a 
message of support in the period ahead to the 
leaders of the National League for Democracy 
(NLD). 

The elections resulted in the NLD winning an 
overwhelming majority of 392 of the 485 contested 
seats, despite the severe restrictions placed upon it 
in the campaign period. 

In his message to General Saw Maung, Senator 
Evans reiterated his call for the detained leaders of 
the NLD to be released so that they could take part 
in the task of national reconciliation and recon- 
struction in Myanmar. 

Senator Evans said that the clear result of the 
election had made it urgent that prominent politi- 
cal leaders and other political prisoners should be 
released so they can help ensure a peaceful and 
orderly transition of power. 

Senator Evans emphasised that the Australian 
Government looked forward to successful com- 
pletion of the current democratic process in 
Myanmar, and to respect for democracy and the 
legitimacy of the elected government. 

Senator Evans said he had informed other 
interested governments of the actions taken by the 
Australian Government and had encouraged them 
to make similar moves to encourage rapid 
implementation of democracy in Myanmar. 

Senator Evans reaffirmed today that he would 
not review the suspension of the Australian aid pro- 
gram to Myanmar unless there was a transfer of 
power to a new civilian government. 
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Cambodia: progress 
towards settlement 


Statement on July 18 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Preliminary reports from the just-concluded fifth 
meeting (in Paris) of the Permanent Five members 
of the UN Security Council, on Cambodia, indi- 
cate that very positive progress has been made on 
two key issues crucial to the achievement of a com- 
prehensive settlement, namely transitional admin- 
istration arrangements during the period leading 
up to free elections and military arrangements. 

It is clear, in particular, that there is a strong 
commitment to a major role being played by the 
UN in these respects, very much along the lines 
which Australia has been proposing for the last 
eight months. The Opposition spokesman on 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Robert Hill, in a statement 
from Phnom Penh, today proposed abandoning the 
search for a comprehensive settlement. His com- 
ments could not have been more badly timed. He 
would be much better advised to follow the 
example of his leader, Dr Hewson, who only yester- 
day publicly expressed his support for a compre- 
hensive settlement, and for the Australian 
Government’s efforts to achieve this. 

The “Perm 5” communique issued this morn- 
ing (Australian time) also called on the Cambodian 
parties “to agree to the establishment at an early 
date, as an integral part of a comprehensive politi- 
cal settlement, of a Supreme National Council 
composed of representative individuals with auth- 
ority among the Cambodian people. 

The Australian Government supports that call, 
which is an integral part of its own “Red Book” pro- 
posal. We would support the occupancy of the UN 
seat by such a Supreme National Council. If it 
proves impossible to establish a Supreme National 
Council on this basis by the time of the forth- 
coming UN General Assembly, then — as | made 
clear in a statement yesterday — Australia would 
support the seat being held vacant. 

This is consistent with the position that Aus- 
tralia has adopted on the seat issue for the last dec- 
ade. We have not supported the present occupancy 
of the Cambodian seat by the National Govern- 
ment of Cambodia, of which the Khmer Rouge is 
part, and have not regarded anyone else as having 
sufficient credentials to take it over. 


Senator Evans visiting 
south and S.East Asia 


Statement on July 24 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans leaves Australia tomorrow for 
South-East Asia (Indonesia, Singapore and 
Thailand) and south Asia (India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka. 

In Jakarta from July 25-29, Senator Evans will 
take part in the annual ASEAN Post Ministerial 
Conference (PMC), one of the most significant 
high-level annual engagements for the Australian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Senior 
ministers from ASEAN, the US, Japan, Canada, 
New Zealand, the EC and PNG will be present. 

Formal discussions are expected to focus on 
Cambodia and Indo-Chinese refugees, with other 
issues likely to include regional cooperation, the 
Uruguay Round and bilateral relations with 
ASEAN countries. 

Cambodia is also likely to feature prominently 
in his bilateral discussions between ministers 
attending the PMC. Senator Evans said that the 
meeting in Paris on July I6-I7 of the five Perma- 
nent Members of the UN Security Council and the 
shift in the US position, especially on opening a 
dialogue with Vietnam on Cambodia, constituted 
significant moves forward. Discussions at the PMC 
will be directed at maintaining momentum for a 
comprehensive settlement. 

From Jakarta, Senator Evans will travel to 
Singapore to lead the Australian delegation at the 
second ministerial-level meeting on Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC). The Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett, will also be 
representing Australia at the meeting. As with the 
inaugural meeting held in Canberra in November, 
1989, this will involve participation by 12 econom- 
ies — Australia, the six ASEAN countries, the US, 
Canada, Japan, New Zealand and the Republic of 
Korea. 

Senator Evans said the Singapore APEC meet- 
ing would mark a further consolidation of the 
APEC process. Coming immediately after the con- 
clusion of the Trade Negotiations Committee 
meeting in Geneva, an important theme of the 
Singapore meeting would be to explore the scope to 
support and strengthen the open multilateral 
trading system. 

“The meeting will be a valuable opportunity for 
countries in the region to send a strong signal to the 
rest of the world on the need for a comprehensive 








and timely outcome to the Uruguay Round,” Sena- 
tor Evans said. 


APEC members will discuss the regional econ- 
omic outlook and the implications, for regional 
economies of developments elsewhere in the 
world, including the EC’s progress towards a 
Single Market and the revolutionary changes 
which have occurred in eastern Europe; review 
progress on the work program of cooperation in 
specific areas initiated at the Canberra meeting to 
increase gains from regional interdependence; and 
the future direction of APEC. 


Senator Evans will visit India (August 1-2), Pak- 
istan (August 2-6), Bangladesh (August 7-9) and Sri 
Lanka (August 9-11). It will be the first regional 
tour by an Australian foreign minister since Mr 
Hayden went to India, Pakistan, Nepal and Sri 
Lanka in 1985. In the case of Bangladesh, the visit 
will be the first by an Australian minister since that 
by Mr Whitlam in 1973. 


Senator Evans said the south Asian region was 
one of considerable importance to Australia, 
strategically and — increasingly — economically. 
The Australian Government was concerned to 
develop its relations with the countries of the area 
to the maximum extent permitted by its own 
resources. 


Senator Evans will arrive in New Delhi on 
August 1 for a round of discussions with Indian 
ministers. It will be his first such meeting with 
members of the government of Prime Minister 
V.P. Singh, which took office in December, 1989. 
The aim of the visit would be to continue to 
develop a more diverse and substantial relationship 
between Australia and India. 


In Pakistan, Senator Evans will follow up the 
progress achieved as a result of the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke’s visit in February 1989, and the 
recent signature of a trade agreement in Canberra 
on July 12. He also plans to visit Afghan refugee 
camps and aid projects in the North West Frontier 
Province, near the border with Afghanistan. 


The visit to Bangladesh will focus primarily on 
economic relations. A number of Australian firms 
are embarked upon competing for contracts in 
Bangladesh, while others are known to be inter- 
ested in doing business there. Bangladesh, for its 
part, is actively investigating opportunities for 
increasing its exports to Australia. 


In Sri Lanka, as well as talks on trade and econ- 
omic issues, Senator Evans will be seeking to 
receive at first hand the Sri Lankan Government's 
assessment of the renewed hostilities with the 
Tamil militants and to discuss its approach to the 
handling of the conflict. 
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“While we recognise the extremely difficult 
situation which the Sri Lankans face, there are 
some particular aspects of that conflict, notably in 
the human rights area, which I intend to discuss,” 
Senator Evans said. 

In Bangkok, Senator Evans will sign an econ- 
omic cooperation agreement between Australia 
and Thailand. The visit will also enable further 
talks on Cambodia and on a range of bilateral 
issues. Senator Evans commented that his visit 
would build further on the strong recent develop- 
ment of the bilateral relationship, and noted that 
there were encouraging commercial opportunities 
for Australia in the booming Thai economy which 
he would pursue in his discussions. 


Program of training 
for eastern Europe 


Statement on July 8 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia will benefit 
in the first year of the new $5 million Australian 
program of training for eastern Europe (APTEE) 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced today. 

“The new program has been designed to assist 
eastern European countries in their move towards 
more market-oriented economies,” Senator Evans 
said. 

“We will look at the possibility of including 
other eastern European countries in the scheme 
after the first year of operation.” 

The program has been devised following a 
review of the training needs of eastern European 
countries, undertaken since announcement of the 
scheme in January. 

“The new program will offer management 
training at graduate level in Australia,” Senator 
Evans said. 

“The students will also receive English 
language upgrading and work placements with 
Australian firms that have business interests in 
eastern Europe.” 

Staff at the Australian embassies in Poland, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia will shortly begin the 
process of identifying potential trainees. 

The first trainees are expected to arrive in Aus- 
tralia in 1991. Meanwhile, universities and other 
institutions will be invited to tender to run the 
training program. 
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As part of the APTEE program, Australian 
ambassadors in the participating countries will 
administer a small fund for a limited number of 
other training initiatives. These could take the 
form of training in-country or in Australia, but will 
not include equipment. 

The Australian Government is providing new 
funds for the APTEE scheme. Expenditure is not 
part of Australia’s Official Development Assistance 
(ODA). 

The APTEE scheme is administered by the 
Australian International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB), the Government’s overseas aid 
unit. 


The new rules for 
overseas students 


Statement on July 30 by the Minister for 
Employment, Education and Training, Mr John 
Dawkins 





The Minister for Employment, Education and 
Training, Mr John Dawkins, today made a major 
statement on Australia’s education export industry. 

In a speech to Victorian education institutions, 
he spelled out the reasons for the significant 
growth in the export of education services over the 
past five years and identified those areas in which 
serious problems had developed. 

Mr Dawkins said that while overseas students 
have been studying in Australia for many years, it 
was only since 1986 that Australia set out to 
develop this industry in competition with other 
more established countries in Europe and North 
America. 

Prior to 1986, almost all the overseas students 
who came to Australia did so as part of Australian 
assistance to developing countries. Those who paid 
fees covered no more than half the cost of their 
tuition. Very few students were admitted for short 
courses and Australian universities were prevented 
from charging full fees. 

Of the changes made in 1986, Mr Dawkins said, 
the most important was the removal of barriers to 
Our universities offering full fee courses to overseas 
students in competition with universities elsewhere 
in the world. 

A second important change was to relax immi- 
gration requirements for students entering Aus- 
tralia and to streamline visa processing for students, 





The Minister for Employment, Education 
and Training, Mr John Dawkins. 


bringing Australia into line with countries such as 
the US and the UK. 

While this change was directed at assisting uni- 
versities, Technical and Further Education 
(TAFE) colleges and schools to market their 
courses, it also had the effect of encouraging very 
large numbers of students to enter Australia to 
study short courses provided by private institutions, 
usually six- month courses in the English language. 

As a consequence of these changes, the face of 
Australia’s education system changed dramatically, 
said Mr Dawkins. There are now 44 000 overseas 
students paying full fees for their tuition; 6983 of 
these are in secondary schools; 1015 are in TAFE 
colleges (certificate courses); and 12134 are 
enrolled in universities. Another 23526 are 
enrolled in short courses, primarily English and 
business studies in privately-owned and operated 
colleges. 

This expansion represents a new means by 
which Australia can earn export income, the value 
of which has been estimated to be perhaps as high 
as $270 million a year in terms of tuition fees and 
living expenses. 








This growth has been beneficial to universities, 
schools and TAFE colleges. Such institutions have 
achieved significant new sources of revenue, 
broadened their mix of students and developed new 
courses in response to demand from overseas 
students. 

Public institutions, particularly universities, 
have managed this change very successfully by 
ensuring that Australian students have not been 
displaced by the increased enrolment of overseas 
students. No Commonwealth subsidy is provided to 
schools or universities for overseas students. 

Mr Dawkins acknowledged that significant 
problems had emerged as a result of the larger than 
expected growth in the private, short course sector 
of the education services export industry. 

By August last year, it was clear that this sector 
of the industry had grown too rapidly. In 1986, 
there were 1400 students in intensive English 
courses; today there are 19 500. In the same period, 
enrolment in other short courses had grown from 
500 to 4000. The number of institutions has mush- 
roomed from 19 to 105, some two thirds of which 
were privately owned. 

A lack of effective regulation by the Common- 
wealth and the States had meant that some courses 
were of indifferent quality. Some of the private 
institutions had been dishonest in their marketing 
of courses and not enough had been done to ensure 
that students undertaking these courses were all 
returning home once their visas expired. 

“It is also clear,” Mr Dawkins said, “that the 
growth in the industry was based on marketing 
courses in countries where there is a very high risk 
that students would not comply with visa require- 
ments. That is, student visas were being sought as a 
means of getting around Australia’s immigration 
laws.” 

To correct these problems, the Government 
introduced new measures in August 1989 and in 
January 1990 to reduce the risk of student visas 
being used as a back-door method of entry into 
Australia. 

The August 1989 measures effectively 
reintroduced the tough immigration requirements 
for students which had been in force prior to 1986 
for students wishing to come to Australia for short 
courses. 

In January 1990, these measures were tght- 
ened again so that the numbers of students coming 
to Australia for English Language Intensive 
Courses for Overseas Students (ELICOS) and 
other short courses, were again reduced. 

The effect of these tougher regulations is most 
clearly evident in the dramatic reduction in the 
number of student visa approvals from applicants 
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in China, from over 20 000 in 1989 to just a few 
hundred in 1990. 

Accordingly, overseas enrolments next year in 
short courses at private institutions will be well 
down on current enrolments. 

Mr Dawkins said that this contraction was 
necessary. 

“The task now is to ensure that following this 
shake out, we will have an industry of high quality 
which can make a contribution to the economy 
while at the same time offering courses which are 
highly sought after by genuine students in our 
region.” 

Mr Dawkins said the Government had now 
decided on a range of measures which would have 
the effect of correcting the current problems of the 
industry, while providing a firm basis on which to 
build for the future. 

The Government would be introducing legis- 
lation in the Budget sittings to ensure adequate 
regulation of the industry. In particular, the legis- 
lation would provide a formal basis for the regis- 
tration of institutions and courses for which 
overseas students may obtain a visa. 

It would also require that institutions have in 
place appropriate mechanisms to protect fees paid 
in advance by prospective students. The Common- 
wealth would be consulting with State and Terri- 
tory authorities, which have responsibility for 
approving courses and institutions, to ensure that 
there were agreed minimum standards in the 
industry reflected in the legislation. 

In order to simplify administration in the indus- 
try, the present seven student visa classes would be 
reduced to two. The first would cover school and 
post-secondary education, leading to properly 
accredited qualifications, such as degrees and dip- 
lomas; the second would cover all other courses. 

In this second class, strict conditions on entry to 
Australia would apply to prospective students from 
countries for which the student overstay rates were 
unacceptable high. The conditions included con- 
tinuation of pre-visa assessment (PVA) for appli- 
cants seeking to undertake non-formal studies in 
short courses. 

Not only does PVA establish the bona fides of 
prospective students, it also ensures that only those 
likely to meet visa issues criteria pay fees to 
institutions. 

Mr Dawkins said these new visa arrangements 
would assist institutions marketing their courses 
overseas. 

“These arrangements will also encourage 
institutions to concentrate marketing strategies in 
countries where the risk of students overstaying 
their visas is low. In these countries, the entry pro- 
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visions for the second visa class will be almost ident- 
ical for those for formal studies. 

“Any changes to fees currently charged for visa 
applicants will be announced in the Budget con- 
text. The establishment of Australian Education 
Centres in Hong Kong, Seoul and other major cit- 
ies in north and South-East Asia, will help to 
ensure that promotional activities are maintained 
to consistently high standards and that prospective 
students are fully aware of the education options 
available to them and their visa obligations.” 

Mr Dawkins reiterated that there were 
unequivocal obligations on students who were 
studying in Australia to abide by the conditions of 
their entry to the country. 

“Students must return home when they com- 
plete their courses of study,” he said. The Govern- 
ment will shortly be giving a reference to the 
Industry Commission on the costs and benefits to 
Australia of education exports. 

“The commission will give consideration to 
both the formal and non-formal education sectors, 
and will report by March 1991. 

“Ahead of the Industry Commission reference, 
the Government has also asked Mr A C Harris, a 
Deputy Commissioner of the Industry Com- 
mission, to prepare an urgent report on the struc- 
tural adjustment issues currently facing those 
institutions which have been adversely affected by 
the tightened entry rules. 

“A national consultative committee on the edu- 
cation export industry will be established. Its objec- 
tive will be to provide a forum for discussion and 
information exchange on education export policy 
issues and to ensure coordination in the promotion 
of Australia’s education and training services.” 

A summary of new arrangements is as follows: 

The Government reaffirms its commitment to 
a continuing viable export industry, noting a need 
to change the orientation of the industry to 
countries where the risk of students overstaying 
their visas is low. 

Legislation is to be introduced in the Budget 
sittings to provide a firm basis for the regulation of 
private institutions and the introduction of a system 
of fiduciary guarantees. 

There will be acceleration of the Industry Com- 
mission inquiry and report into the export of edu- 
cation services, together with a special report on 
the short-term outlook for the non-formal sector, 
covering primarily those private institutions offer- 
ing short English language courses. 

The Minister for Employment, Education and 
Training will establish a national consultative 
mechanism involving State Government, industry 
and employee representatives. 


From January 1991, two student visa classes 
will replace the current seven; the current limited 
work rights will remain and the $130 compliance 
component of the visa application fee will remain 
in force for applicants from high risk countries. 

Visa documentation and acceptance advice 
forms are to be simplified and bilingual visa appli- 
cation forms are to be introduced in Japanese, Chi- 
nese and Thai and other languages on a needs 
basis. 

There will be no immediate change to the 
Overseas Student Health Charge; consultations 
with industry on proposals for the charge are to be 
collected by institutions from January 1, 1991. 

Applicants for visas for courses of less than 12 
months’ duration from designated low health risk 
countries (currently Canada) will not be subject to 
health checks and the list will be reviewed every six 
months. 


Government services 
for asylum seekers 





Joint statement on July 10 by the Minister for 
Immigration, Local Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand and the Minister for 
Finance, Mr Ralph Willis 





Successful asylum claimants who are given four- 
year temporary residence permits under the 
Government’s new refugee and humanitarian pol- 
icy, will be given access to a variety of Government 
services. 

Chinese nationals who were in Australia on 
June 20, 1989 who are allowed to stay in Australia 
for four years under special temporary residence 
arrangements announced recently will be given the 
same access. 

This was announced today in a joint statement 
by the Minister for Immigration, Local Govern- 
ment and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand, and the 
Minister for Finance, Mr Ralph Willis. 

The services are Special Benefit, Family Allow- 
ance, Family Allowance Supplement, Medicare, 
labour market programs, English language train- 
ing and education. 

The ministers said Special Benefit, with the 
addition of family allowances in the case of famil- 
ies, acted as a safety net to cover survival needs for 
people who had no access to other social security 
benefits, such as pensions and unemployment 
benefits. 





Mr Gerry Hand. 


The Government considered that if Special 
Benefit was denied to people in desperate need, it 
could lead to cases of severe hardship and desti- 
tution with a consequential impact on the volun- 
tary sector. 

Thus it was decided to extend the benefit to the 
Chinese and other asylum seekers given temporary 
residence, but only where severe hardship was 
demonstrated. There would be no automatic 
entitlement to it. 

On Medicare, the ministers said access to the 
program was considered essential for survival. It 
was also prudent as a preventative health measure 
which could halt more serious health problems 
developing among the people concerned. 

Access to labour markets, they said, was highly 
desirable to encourage self-sufficiency, to maxi- 
mise likely useful contribution to the economy, and 
to reduce the potential use of social security ben- 
efits. Successful claimants would be able to partici- 
pate in the full integrated range of labour market 
programs. 

The ministers said a facility with the English 
language was fundamental to participation in the 
labour market and in community activities, and the 
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Mr Ralph Willis. 


Government considered that the provision of 
language training to survival level was entirely 
appropriate. 

Access to the Adult Migrant Educatior. Pro- 
gram would be given to all except those who had 
studied under English Language Intensive Courses 
for Overseas Students (ELICOS) programs. 

Any additional vocational language needs 
would be assessed on a case-by-case basis and met 
by labour market programs of the Department of 
Employment, Education and Training. 

On other education needs, the ministers said 
access would be given to primary and secondary 
education and to the English-as-a-Second- 
Language program for the children of Chinese and 
other successful asylum claimants. 

The benefits will be available after the intro- 
duction of a new class of four-year Temporary 
Entry Permit on August 1, 1990. 

Asylum seekers who lodged applications before 
June 27, 1990 will be able to gain access to these 
benefits by withdrawing their outstanding appli- 
cations and reapplying under the new refugee 
and humanitarian arrangements announced last 
week. 


ea Eee 
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Sri Lankans, Lebanese 
may extend their stay 


Statement by the Minister for Immigration, Local 
Government and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand 





The Minister for Immigration, Local Government 
and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand, today 
announced that Sri Lankan and Lebanese citizens, 
temporarily in Australia on July 31, would be per- 
mitted to extend their temporary stay until October 
31, rather than returning home at this time. 

Mr Hand said that the security situation in both 
places remained uncertain, and for this reason, citi- 
zens of those countries would not be expected to 
leave Australia for the time being. Previously, 
extensions of stay until July 31, 1990 had been 
allowed, although relatively few people had come 
forward to take advantage of the special provision. 

The minister said the Government would be 
closely monitoring developments in the two 
countries. He warned, however, that Sri Lankan 
and Lebanese nationals should not expect the 
special arrangements to continue indefinitely. 

Mr Hand stressed that the extensions should be 
regarded as an interim measure. In future, people 
who believed that they had humanitarian grounds 
for extending their stay in Australia would need to 
explore the options available through the new 
asylum procedures which were announced on June 
27. Otherwise, the expectation of the Government 
was that people would leave Australia before their 
temporary entry permits expired. 


Government policy 
on visits to China 


Statement on July 2 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Australian Government policy on ministerial, par- 
liamentary and political party visits to China 
remains as announced following the Cabinet 
review on January 23 this year. 

Ministerial visits — eg that by Metallurgical 
Minister Qi for the opening of the Channar Mine, 
and a proposed visit to China later in the year by an 
Australian minister to participate in the Joint Min- 
isterial Economic Commission — are considered 
on a case-by-case basis, taking into account the bal- 
ance of interests involved in the particular case. 


By contrast, “political” visits, involving party or 
parliamentary delegations, will continue to be 
regarded by us as generally inappropriate in the 
present climate. This is because such visits, what- 
ever their intended purpose, can be portrayed as 
signalling official approval, or at least acceptance, 
of actions and policies of which we as a nation can- 
not approve. 

Similar considerations apply at the State gov- 
ernment level. We have regarded visits by State 
premiers and ministers, and their Chinese provin- 
cial counterparts, as being in essentially the same 
category as visits by national-level ministers, and 
we have asked State premiers to adopt a similar 
approach to that adopted by the Australian Gov- 
ernment in relation to other kinds of visits. 

Consultations with different State governments 
on this question have occurred on a number of 
occasions over the last year, and the general level of 
cooperation and commitment to national policy 
objectives, has been excellent. There have been 
some instances, however, where for one reason or 
another — proposals for visits have not been drawn 
to my attention in time for effective consultations 
to occur. 

One such instance has been the visit, commenc- 
ing today, of the New South Wales parliamentary 
delegation (comprising three government and 
three opposition members) to Beijing and the NSW 
sister-province Guangdong, of which I became 
aware only after the delegation had left Australia. 
Had there been an opportunity for consultation, I 
would have expressed the clear view that, whatever 
its positive aspects, a general political goodwill 
mission, of the kind that this appears to be, was, on 
balance, inappropriate at this time. 

Both the initial Government policy statement 
of July 13, 1989, and the “review” statement of Jan- 
uary 23, 1990, emphasised that Australian policy 
was based on a complex balance of considerations 
— taking into account such factors as the need to 
keep open lines of access and communication, and 
to protect Australia’s long-term commercial and 
strategic interests, as well as fundamental human 
rights principles. 

Both statements made clear that changing cir- 
cumstances may well require or allow some adjust- 
ment or modification of the present guidelines over 
time. It will continue to be a matter of weighing 
and balancing the competing considerations as 
they arise in each particular case. 

As I have made clear to Mr Fischer (Mr Tim 
Fischer, Leader of the National Party of Australia) 
and Mr Lloyd (Mr Bruce Lloyd, Deputy Leader of 
the National Party), the basic difficulty with the 
proposed National Party delegation to China later 





this year has been that it was made public without 
any apparent prior assessment, or certainly any 
prior discussion with me, of the balance of pros and 
cons involved. Such consultation may well have 
enabled us to reach agreement that the visit was 
inappropriate at this time. 

Here, as elsewhere where sensitive and difficult 
questions are involved, Australia’s external policy 
interests are better served by quiet and rational dis- 
cussion than by succumbing to the temptation, 
with which we are all familiar, to engage in party- 
political point-scoring. 


Earthquake hits 
the Philippines 


Statement on July 17 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





An earthquake measuring 7.7 on the Richter scale 
struck the Philippines at 4.30pm local time on 
Monday, July 16. The epicentre was about 100 km 
north of Manila. 

While Manila was shaken, there were no reports 
of any Australians being injured or of extensive 
damage there. The major area of damage and casu- 
alties appeared to be in the resort city of Baguio, 
180 km north of Manila. The Australian Embassy 
in Manila was making inquiries about possible Aus- 
tralian casualties. 

Inquiries about Australians believed to be in the 
earthquake area may be directed to the Depart- 
ment. of Foreign Affairs and Trade, on telephone 
(06) 1191. 


Australian aid to 
victims of quake 


Statement on July 18 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Australia will give $250 000 towards emergency 
assistance for victims of this week’s earthquake in 
the Philippines, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, announced 
today. 

“The decision to provide an immediate cash 
grant followed close examination of the feasibility 
of in-kind assistance in the form of helicopters, 
tents, medical supplies and the like,” Senator Evans 
said. 
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“However, there was insufficient information 
as to what emergency supplies might usefully be 
provided by Australia to warrant such a response at 
this time.” 

The minister stressed that, in responding to dis- 
asters of this kind, great care was needed not to 
overload the affected country with supplies of 
material that could not be immediately effectively 
utilised. 

The Philippines earthquake, which measured 
7.7 on the Richter scale, has caused major damage 
in the north of Luzon Island, with the worst hit 
areas being Cabanatuan City and the resort town of 
Baguio. 

Philippines relief officials reported hundreds of 
families homeless. Several areas, including Baguio 
City, were accessible only by helicopter, due to 
massive landslides and destruction of roads and 
bridges. 

Media sources reported 220 people confirmed 
dead with about 600 injured. These figures were 
expected to rise as rubble was cleared away. There 
has been no information to date suggesting any 
Australian casualties. 

“The Australian funds will be used to provide 
immediate emergency assistance. As further infor- 
mation comes to hand we will continue to examine 
what kind of practical additional assistance we 
might be able to provide,” Senator Evans said. 

Australian emergency assistance to the Philip- 
pines is part of the overseas aid program, adminis- 
tered by the Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


PM’s message 
of sympathy 


Statement on July 18 by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Bob Hawke 





I have sent the following message to President 
Aquino: 

“On behalf of the Australian Government and 
people, I should like to conyey our profound sym- 
pathy for the heavy loss of life and damage to prop- 
erty caused by the severe earthquake that hit the 
Philippines on July 16. 

Australia stands ready to assist those who have 
suffered in this disaster. 

All Australians hope that the process of recon- 
struction can be completed as soon as possible and 
that those who have been affected by this tragedy 
can quickly resume their normal lives.” 


Bob Hawke. 
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Committee on nuclear 
test ban welcomed 


Statement on July 19 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today welcomed the agreement 
in the UN Conference on Disarmament in Geneva 
on July I7 to establish an Ad Hoc Committee on a 
nuclear test ban. 

Senator Evans said Australia had been a strong 
advocate of the establishment of the committee to 
have the nuclear test ban issue considered 
productively within the Conference on 
Disarmament. 

Australia’s support for such a committee 
formed part of its overall effort to achieve the early 
conclusion of a Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(CTBT). 

“The conclusion of a CTBT at the earliest poss- 
ible time remains a priority Australian objective, 
Senator Evans said. We consider the Conference on 
Disarmament should be the forum for inter- 
national consideration of the nuclear test ban issue 
and look forward to constructive discussion of this 
issue as a result of the establishment of the 
committee. 

“It also is very pleasing to see the widespread 
degree of support for the committee within the 
conference, including that from the US and the 
Soviet Union; also India’s statement emphasising 
the importance of the objective of a nuclear test 
ban, and China’s recognition of the nuclear test ban 
as one of the priority areas for the conference to 
address.” 

Senator Evans said Australia regarded the work 
the committee could do under its non-negotiating 
mandate on issues such as the scope of a CTBT, 
verification aspects and compliance with a test ban, 
as particularly important. 

He noted the practical work already in progress 
on the development of an international seismic net- 
work to enable the accurate verification of an 
eventual CTBT. 

“Australia has been at the forefront of this exer- 
cise for some years and we are pleased to be able to 
cooperate in it with a wide range of countries. Aus- 
tralia is one of the four international data centres 
for this network,” he said. 

Senator Evans paid tribute to the painstaking 
groundwork by Japan,which had laid the basis for 
the decision to establish the committee. 

“I congratulate Ambassador Donowaki of Japan 
on assuming the position of chairman of the com- 


mittee and wish him well in the task ahead. I can 
promise him that Australia will be vigorously 
involved in the work of the committee.” 


Strong opposition to 
French nuclear tests 





Statement on July 5 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today reiterated the Australian 
Government’s continuing strong opposition to the 
French nuclear test program in French Polynesia. 

The Australian Seismological Centre today 
advised that an underground nuclear explosion had 
taken place at Mururoa Atoll in French Polynesia 
at 1800 hours universal time on July 4 (0400 hours 
AEST on July 5). The yield of the explosion was 
assessed as being within the range 5-20 kilotonnes 
of TNT. 

The explosion was the fourth French nuclear 
test to take place in 1990, with the first taking place 
on June 3, the second on June 8 and the third on 
June 26. Eight similar tests were detected in 1989: 
on May II, May 20, June 3, June 11, October 24, 
October 31, November 20 and November 27. 

Senator Evans said it was deeply disappointing 
that the French nuclear tests program continued in 
1990 in the face of the strong and widespread oppo- 
sition of the states of the region. 


Australia to participate 
in anti-weapons body 
Joint statement on July 16 by the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
and the Minister for Defence, Senator Robert Ray 





Australia is joining eight major Western countries 
in a further move aimed at helping control the 
spread of weapons of mass destruction. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, and the Minister for 
Defence, Senator Robert Ray, said today that Aus- 
tralia would participate in the Missile Technology 
Control Regime (MTCR). 

The MTCR was established in 1987 by the 
seven major Western suppliers of missile tech- 
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nology, (US, Japan, UK, FRG, Italy, France and 
Canada). Subsequently, they have sought to 
expand participation in order to achieve a more 
effective control network aimed at reducing the 
proliferation of missile technology. The Nether- 
lands was recently admitted to the regime. 

The MTCR sets guidelines to control the 
export of missile technology which could make a 
contribution to weapons delivery systems. The 
guidelines cover ballistic or cruise missiles capable 
of delivering at least a 500kg payload to a range of 
at least 300km. 

All the existing participants support Australia’s 
participation in the MTCR and Australia will 
therefore be represented at the next meeting to be 
held in Ottawa from July 18-20. 

“Our intention in participating in the MTCR is 
to help control the proliferation not only of 
nuclear-armed missiles, but also a wide range of 
missiles regardless of the type of warhead carried,” 
the ministers said. 

“Australian participation will be consistent 
with our strong support for export controls on sen- 
Sitive military items, particularly those related to 
chemical or nuclear weapons. It also reflects 
Australia’s concern about the proliferation of 
nuclear, chemical and conventional weapons.” 

The guidelines complement existing non- 
proliferation efforts by Western countries, includ- 
ing COCOM (The Coordinating Committee for 
Multilateral Strategic Export Controls) which 
regulates the sale of military, nuclear and dual use 
goods. Australia participates in COCOM. 

No new legislation is required to give effect to 
our obligations under the MTCR. It is not a treaty 
and therefore does not create binding legal obli- 
gations between members, but is constituted by a 
series of statements of national policy to be admin- 
istered by sovereign export controls in accordance 
with the guidelines. 

Australia will abide by the guidelines from 
August 1, 1990. 


Australia signs films 
treaty with Canada 


Statement on July 23 by the Minister for the Arts, 
Tourism and Territories, Mr David Simmons 


A treaty that will encourage creative, technical and 
financial collaboration between Australian and 
Canadian film-makers was signed today by the 





Minister for the Arts, Tourism and 
Territories, Mr David Simmons 


Minister for the Arts, Tourism and Territories, 
David Simmons, and the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Mr K Allen Kilpatrick. 

Mr Simmons said the long relationship between 
the Canadian and Australian film and television 
production industries has been marked by goodwill 
and cooperation. 

“I am very pleased that the relationship 
between our two countries in this important area 
has now been finalised by the signing of a films 
co-production treaty. 

“Official co-productions are eligible to receive 
the local benefits available to Australian films. The 
benefits may include access to the Taxation Incen- 
tives for Films (10BA) scheme; access to invest- 
ment by the Australian Film Finance Corporation 
and to investment by the Australian Film 
Commission’s Special Production Fund; and part 
television drama quota under the Australian 
Broadcasting Tribunal’s Australian content stan- 
dards,” Mr Simmons said. 

In 1985, the Australian Film Commission 
introduced arrangements of less than treaty status 
for official international film and television 
co-production. 
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Under those arrangements, Canada has partici- 
pated in a number of official co-productions with 
Australia. The final production under those 
arrangements is The Black Robe, to be directed by 
the noted Australian Director, Bruce Beresford. 

An Industry Advisory Panel, including rep- 
resentatives of unions and industry bodies, protects 
Australia’s commercial and artistic interests in 
individual co-production projects under agreed 
terms and conditions. The application of the terms 
of the treaty to individual co-production projects 
will be administered by the Australian Film 
Commission. 

Mr Simmons said the treaty is the second such 
agreement signed by Australia, following on from a 
signing of a treaty with the UK on June 12, 1990. 
Other countries have expressed interest in film 
co-production treaties with Australia. 


Driftnets: Senator Evans 
welcomes new policy 





Statement on July 17 by The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today welcomed the announce- 
ment by Japan that it had decided to suspend 
driftnet fishing in the South Pacific for the 1990-91 
season. 

The Japanese announcement also stated that 
this suspension will be continued until such time as 
appropriate conservation and management 
arrangements for South Pacific albacore tuna 
resources, as referred to in the UN resolution, are 
entered into and appropriate regulatory measures 
for the driftnet fishing are established under such 
arrangements by the parties concerned. 

Senator Evans said that while Japan had still 
not accepted in principle the desirability of an 
absolute ban on driftnet fishing, it had acknowl- 
edged the concerns of the South Pacific Forum 
countries over its economic impact. 

Senator Evans said that Australia would con- 
tinue working closely with its fellow members of 
the Forum Fishery Agency to achieve acceptance 
of the South Pacific Driftnet Convention and a 
complete ban on driftnet fishing. The issue would 
be reviewed at the forthcoming South Pacific 
Forum in Vanuatu, July 31 to August 1. 

“In the meantime, I welcome the Japanese 
decision to suspend driftnetting, for the effect of 
the practice on the marine living resources and 


environment of the Pacific region is potentially 
devastating. 

“It is to be hoped that Taiwan, which is 
effectively the only operator now using this prac- 
tice in the South Pacific, will now follow Japan’s 
example and eliminate the activities of its driftnet 
fishing fleet,” he said. 

Senator Evans said that the Republic of Korea 
ceased its driftnet fishing activities in the region 
last year. 


Australia and Indonesia 
to enhance fish accord 


Joint statement on July 19 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the Minister for Primary Industries and 
Energy, Mr John Kerin 








Australia and Indonesia have agreed to moves to 
develop further their fisheries cooperation. 

Officials from both countries met in Jakarta 
from July 14-16 to discuss a wide range of fisheries 
matters, including unauthorised fishing and con- 
servation and management. 

In a joint statement, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, and the 
Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, Mr 
John Kerin, said today that the meeting had 
expressed a strong commitment to proper manage- 
ment principles in order to conserve fisheries 
resources. 

In particular, the ministers said, the meeting 
expressed its strong desire to resolve the problem of 
unauthorised fishing by non-traditional “motor- 
ised” vessels seeking commercial catches of trochus 
and shark and the need to discourage such vessels 
from operating in Australian waters. 

Senator Evans and Mr Kerin said that Australia 
appreciated Indonesia’s efforts in sending three 
high-level teams to local communities to increase 
awareness of the guidelines governing the 1974 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) on tra- 
ditional Indonesian fishing. Under the MOU, tra- 
ditional fishing is allowed only in a designated area 
of the Australian Fishing Zone (AFZ),. 

Indonesia also had advised the meeting that it 
was making considerable progress in developing 
alternative income-generating activities, to reduce 
the incentive for Indonesian fishermen to enter 
Australian waters. Indonesia noted that Australia 
would continue to take action against unauthorised 
fishing activity in the AFZ. 

The ministers said that the meeting also had 
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discussed in detail Indian Ocean tuna resources, 
focusing in particular on the status of southern 
bluefin tuna (SBT) stocks and developments in the 
global management of the SBT fishery. 

SBT spawns in waters of the Indian Ocean 
south of Indonesia and migrates south through 
Australian waters to the Pacific Ocean. Australia 
and Indonesia agreed that proper conservation and 
Management measures were required for this valu- 
able but threatened species. Both sides acknowl- 
edged the considerable value of collaborating 
closely on scientific research and management 
approaches related to SBT and in exploring further 
Indonesia’s involvement in the global management 
arrangements for SBT. 

Senator Evans and Mr Kerin said that Australia 
and Indonesia recognised the mutual benefits of 
greater cooperation over shared resources and that 
the conclusion of a Fisheries Cooperation Agree- 
ment would further these efforts. Both sides 
reaffirmed their support for UN General Assembly 
Resolution 44/225 which sets out measures against 
large-scale driftnet fishing. 


Australia slams 
seals slaughter 


Joint statement on July 6 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
and the Minister for the Arts, Sport, the 
Environment, Tourism and Territories, 

Mrs Ros Kelly 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, and the Minister for the Arts, 
Sport, the Environment, Tourism and Territories, 
Mrs Ros Kelly, today strongly endorsed the 
RSPCA’s stand against any plans to slaughter 
30 000 seals at Port Nolloth in South Africa. 

“It is high time such cruel and inhuman prac- 
tices were stopped for good,” the ministers said. 

“While it is pleasing to see reports that the 
South African Minister for the Environment, Mr 
Kotze, has moved to suspend the slaughter, we 
believe that nothing short of a complete ban on 
such practices is acceptable. 

“Australia remains fundamentally opposed to 
the indiscriminate slaughter of animals in their 
natural habitat purely to satisfy demands for cos- 
metics, pet food and aphrodisiacs, which is the case 
with the planned seal killing,” the ministers said. 

The Australian Government would watch 
closely developments on this issue in South Africa, 
they added. 


$250 000 for emergency 
programs in Lebanon 


Statement on July 3 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Australia will contribute $250 000 for emergency 
programs in Lebanon, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
announced today. 

The contribution comprises $200 000 for the 
International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) 
and $50 000 for the work of Australian People for 
Health, Education and Development Abroad 
(APHEDA). 

“According to UN sources, fighting in east 
Beirut since January has left about 1000 dead and 
3000 wounded,” Senator Evans said. 

“Thousands of people have left the country and 
many more are displaced within Lebanon.” 

“The ICRC has been providing emergency 
assistance to the people in Lebanon since the con- 
flict first broke out. APHEDA also has consider- 
able experience in the area.” 

The ICRC provides food parcels, blankets and 
kitchen sets to displaced people. Medical supplies, 
including oxygen, are transported across the sec- 
tors in Beirut by the ICRC, even when crossing 
points are officially closed. 

The ICRC also carries out sanitation projects in 
bomb shelters and other places of refuge. In the 
summer of 1989, it restored a water treatment plant 
in west Beirut. 

APHEDA will administer a project to assist 
2800 women and children in Beirut, in conjunction 
with Jabal Amel, a nationwide Lebanese non- 
government organisation managed by senior medi- 
cal personnel and representing cross-factional 
groups. 

Australian assistance to the ICRC and 
APHEDA forms part of the Government’s overseas 
aid program, administered by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 


Australia responds to 
Sri Lankan conflict 


Statement on July 20 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Australian Government is to provide $200 000 
in emergency assistance for people affected by the 
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recent outbreak of hostilities in Sri Lanka, the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Evans, 
announced today. 

“One of the tragedies of the present conflict is 
the fact that thousands of innocent people are 
being killed or displaced from their homes, their 
livelihoods and sources of food,” Senator Evans 
said. 

Following the latest outbreak of fighting, it is 
estimated that as many as 2000 people may have 
been killed and more than 100000 people dis- 
placed from their homes. 

The Australian funds will be directed through 
UNICEF ($100 000), CARE Australia ($50 000) 
and Community Aid Abroad ($50 000). 

UNICEF will purchase medical supplies 
urgently needed in the north and east of the 
country. 

Community Aid Abroad, which has worked in 
Sri Lanka’s poorer communities for 12 years, will 
provide emergency food for about 60 000 displaced 
people in the northern province of Mannar. 

CARE plans to expand its relief program to 
assist 250 000 displaced persons in the east of the 
island around Batticaloa and in the regions around 
Jaffna and Mannar in the Northern Province. 

“The Australian funds are being directed 
through international and non-government 
agencies, and the supplies should receive safe con- 
duct and equitable distribution,” Senator Evans 
said. 

“Distribution will be monitored by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross and local 
non-government agencies.” 

Australian emergency assistance is adminis- 
tered by the Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau, AIDAB. 


Emergency food aid to 
flooded Vietnam area 


Statement on July 23 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Australia will provide $100 000 for emergency 
food aid to a flood affected area of Vietnam, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today. 

Part of northern Vietnam has been affected by 
food shortages due to crop losses caused by cold 
weather earlier this year. 

Recent heavy rains, which severely damaged a 
large area of cultivated land and resulted in the 


deaths of 13 children, have exacerbated the food 
supply situation. 

The Australian assistance coincides with an 
international appeal for emergency assistance for 
the area from the office of the UN Disaster Relief 
Coordinator (UNDRO). 

The Australian funds will enable an estimated 
420 tonnes of rice to be provided for people in the 
Son La province. | 

The distribution of rice will be monitored by 
the Australian Embassy in Hanoi and the People’s 
Assistance Committee, a Vietnamese umbrella 
organisation which coordinates international 
assistance to Vietnam. 

Australian emergency food assistance is pro- 
vided as part of Australia’s overseas aid program 
administered by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Australian aid 
for East Timor 


Statement on July 26 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Australia will expand its official bilateral assistance 
program in the Indonesian province of East Timor, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced today after meeting 
with his Indonesian counterpart, Foreign Minister 
Ali Alatas. 

The new strategy provides for the provision of 
short and long-term projects designed to raise the 
living conditions and productivity of the people of 
East Timor. 

In the short-term, the Eastern Islands Veterin- 
ary Services project (EIVS), which operates in 
some eastern provinces of Indonesia, will be 
extended to East Timor. An extra $1.5 million will 
be provided for improved services and the eradi- 
cation of major livestock veterinary diseases to 
assist small farmers increase cattle numbers. 

Long-term projects which Australia has under 
consideration include agricultural support ser- 
vices, water supply and sanitation schemes and 
technical and academic training. 

“Australia is aware that there are many prob- 
lems still to be overcome in East Timor, but we are 
encouraged by the efforts being made. We hope 
that through this expanded assistance we can help 
to sustain the momentum towards the solution to 
those remaining difficulties,” Senator Evans said. 


Continued page 472 
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AIDAB presents $144 400 to World Wide Fund for Nature 


The Australian International Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB) is playing a major part in 
assisting environmental programs run by non-government organisations (NGOs). The Australian 
National Botanical Gardens, Canberra, was the venue on July 5 of a ceremony to demonstrate just that. 
Mr Bob Stensholt (left), Assistant Director General, Appraisals, Evaluation and Sectoral Studies Branch of 
AIDAB, presents a cheque for $144 400 to Dr Don Henry of the World Wide Fund for Nature (WWF). The 
presentation was part of AIDAB’s environment assistance program, in which grants totalling $675 000 
were made in 1989-90 to assist the environmental programs of Australian NGOs. The presentation took 
place at the launch of the WWF South Pacific Conservation program, in which the following components 
were funded through AIDAB: 


* a community conservation program in the Solomon Islands, which will assist local groups use 
available resources in a sustainable way to maintain biological diversity, 
* an environmental awareness materials production program in the Cook Islands and western Samoa, 
which will develop locally produced environmental material in local languages; and 
* support for the process of establishing World Heritage status and protection for the Palau-Ngerukewid 
Island and rock reserves in Palau. 
WWF Australia — formerly known as the World Wildlife Fund — is Australia’s largest scientifically-based 
non-government conservation organisation. Founded in 1978, WWF Australia’s work to date has been 
dedicated to the conservation of native species and their habitats and to the improvement of the natural 
environment. 
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Last October, Australia became the first coun- 
try to give bilateral assistance to the province, with 
a $100 000 grant for assistance to a number of small 
farm groups. This form of direct assistance has 
been very effective and well received in the 
province. 

“East Timor needs assistance to help increase 
agricultural output, improve livestock and to 
enhance village water supply,” the minister said. 

“The best way for Australia to help the East 
Timorese is to work with the Indonesian auth- 
orities in developing East Timor and raising the liv- 
ing conditions of the people of that province. 

“This aid will be directed specifically to poor 
and disadvantaged people and is part of Australia’s 
policy of focusing assistance on eastern Indonesia,” 
Senator Evans said. 

Australia has for many years been a supporter of 
the activities of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) in East Timor. This humani- 
tarian assistance will also continue in 1990-91, with 
a further contribution of $300 000. 

The Provincial Governor is very supportive of 
Australian involvement in East Timor’s develop- 
ment. The strategy will be discussed at the forth- 
coming High Level Consultations next month on 
Australia’s development assistance to Indonesia. 

Australia’s new assistance strategy for East 
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One of the highlights of the Canberra Youth Orchestra’s tour — a concert under the famous Ypres Menin Gate war 


Timor has been developed following a recent visit 
to the province by Ambassador Philip Flood. Sena- 
tor Evans said the Australian Embassy had had reg- 
ular access to the province in recent times, and had 
been able to give him a very full picture of develop- 
ments in the administration of East Timor and the 
reactions of its people. 


Ovation for the young 
ambassadors of music 


Statement on July 20 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, has sent the following message to 
Richard McIntyre, conductor of the Canberra 
Youth Orchestra: 

“I wish to offer heartiest congratulations to you 
and the members of the Canberra Youth Orchestra 
for winning the awards for best symphony orches- 
tra and best radio concerts over Austrian radio, and 
the City of Vienna prize for the best overall per- 
formance at the llth International Festival of 
Youth and Music in Vienna which ended on July 
19. It is a magnificent effort from outstanding 
ambassadors for Australia.” 
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memorial, in Belgium on July 21, Belgium’s National Day, to honour the more than 15 000 Australians who gave 
their lives in World War I fighting in Belgium. Conductor is Richard McIntyre. 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans (centre), seals with a double handshake the agreement 


guaranteeing financial assistance to the Overseas Service Bureau (OSB). OSB representatives are (left), Mr Chris 
Fogarty, Deputy Chairperson, OSB Committee, and (right), Mr Bill Armstrong, Executive Director. 


Funding agreement for 
overseas volunteers 


Statement on July 6 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today signed an agreement 
guaranteeing financial assistance to the Overseas 
Service Bureau (OSB), Australia’s largest overseas 
volunteer organisation. 

“Volunteers play an important role in Aus- 
tralian assistance to developing countries and in 
improving international understanding,” Senator 
Evans said. 

“It is a two-way process in which host com- 
munities recieve the benefit of Australian expertise 
and volunteers develop new knowledge and 
understanding. 

“This cooperation and understanding contrib- 
ute to improving relations between Australia and 
other countries, particularly our neighbours.” 


The OSB is an independent voluntary organis- 
ation which encourages skilled Australians to work 
in developing countries. OSB activities include 
Australian Volunteers Abroad and the UN Volun- 
teers program. 


Senator Evans congratulated the OSB on nearly 
40 years of service. During this time, the bureau 
has coordinated the work of more than 2000 volun- 
teers in 28 countries. Today, the OSB coordinates 
the work of 270 volunteers in 28 countries. 


OSB volunteers come from more than 100 pro- 
fessions, ranging from accountancy to zoology, 
including less common professions such as arti- 
ficial limb-making, entomology and speech 
therapy. 


The signing of the agreement follows a review 
of Australian non-government organisations 
(NGOs), conducted by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). The review recommended the new 
funding arrangement for the OSB. 
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Federal Government funds were first provided 
to the OSB in 1965. In 1989-90, the Federal Gov- 
ernment provided $3.75 million — more than 90 
per cent of the total OSB budget. 

The agreement was signed today by Senator 
Evans, on behalf of the Government, and Mr Chris 
Fogarty and Mr Bill Armstrong, on behalf of the 
OSB. 

“The Government’s decision reflects the suc- 
cess of the OSB and its importance in the develop- 
ment process. The Government hopes that the 
guarantee of funding will assist the OSB in long- 
term planning,” Senator Evans said. 


Prime Minister 
to visit PNG 


Statement on July 5 by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke 





At the invitation of Prime Minister Rabbie 
Namaliu, I will make an official visit to Papua New 
Guinea from Sunday September 2 to Thursday 
September 6. 

PNG is one of Australia’s most important 
regional neighbours, with which we share many 
strategic, political and economic interests. 

My visit to PNG will return Mr Namaliu’s visit 
to Australia last year. 

During the visit I will hold discussions with the 
Prime Minister and members of his Government 
on a range of matters of mutual interest, involving 
the bilateral relationship and broader regional 
developments. 

I will also meet with members of the Australian 
business community, and travel to important 
regional centres. 
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inister of PNG, Mr Rabbie Namalliu. 








The Prime Minister of Malta, Edward Fenech-Adami. 


Prime Minister of Malta 
soon to visit Australia 


Statement on July 6 by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke 





The Prime Minister of Malta, Edward Fenech- 
Adami and Mrs Fenech-Adami will visit Australia 
from August 5-16 as guests of the Government. 

Prime Minister Fenech-Adami will be accom- 
panied by the Minister for Social Policy, Dr Louis 
Galea and Mrs Galea. 

The delegation will visit Western Australia, 
South Australia, Queensland, Victoria and New 
South Wales and Canberra. 

A social security agreement between Australia 
and Malta will be signed, which will protect and 
enhance social security coverage of the people who 
move between the two countries. 

The visit reflects the good relations between 
Australia and Malta and will provide an oppor- 
tunity to expand the cooperation that the two gov- 
ernments share in the Commonwealth and other 
multilateral forums. 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, with the Prime Minister of Vanuatu, Father Walter Lini, 


pictured during Father Lint’s visit to Australia in 1988. 


Prime Minister to attend 
S.Pacific Forum, Vanuatu 


Statement on July 6 by the Prime Minister, Mr 


Bob Hawke 





I will attend the 21st South Pacific Forum meeting 
in Vanuatu from July 29-August 1. 

The South Pacific Forum is the premier organ- 
isation of the region and its annual meeting pro- 
vides the opportunity for regional heads of 
government to exchange views and deliberate on 
matters of regional concern. 

While in Vanuatu, I will hold discussions with 
Prime Minister Father Walter Lini and members of 
his Government on questions of mutual interest, 
including bilateral issues and broader regional 
developments. 





Australia has a close and constructive relation- 
ship with Vanuatu. I look forward to the visit and to 
attending Vanuatu’s 10th independence 
celebrations. 

At the invitation of the French Prime Minister, 
M Michel Rocard, I shall make an official visit to 
New Caledonia on July 27-28 while en route to the 
forum. 

I will take the opportunity there to meet gov- 
ernment officials and elected representatives from 
the Territorial and Regional Assemblies, including 
members of the FLNKS and RPCR political 
groupings. 

My Government has been encouraged by the 
process of reconciliation in New Caledonia set in 
train by the Matignon Accords. We welcome the 
continuing commitment of all parties to the politi- 
cal and economic accommodation now occurring 
in the territory. 
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A princely view 
of Australia... 


The Crown Prince of Spain, Prince Felipe, Prince of 
Asturias (centre), with the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke (right) and the Minister for the Arts, Tourism 
and Territories, Mr David Simmons, viewing a model of 
the Australian Pavilton for construction at Expo 92 in 
Seville. Australia’s pavilion will promote Australia’s 
tourism and trade interests in Europe. 

Mr Hawke accepted the invitation by King Fuan 
Carlos I of Spain during the Royal visit in 1988, to 
participate in the universal exposition. It is being held in 
1992 to commemorate the fifth centenary of Columbus’s 
voyage to the new world in 1492. More than 100 
countries have confirmed their participation in the Expo, 
the first universal exposition since Osaka in 1970. 

Prince Felipe, a military pilot and law student, dur- 
ing his visit between July 5 and 10, called on the Prime 
Minister, visited the space tracking station at Tidbinbilla 
and met members of the Spanish communities in 
Canberra, Sydney and Darwin. He also visited Ayers 
Rock, the Olgas (a monolithic rock formation near Ayers 
Rock) and Kakadu National Park. 






Essay competition to mark 
World Population Day 


Statement on July 10 by the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans 


















The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, today announced — to 
mark World Population Day — a national essay 
competition for secondary students designed to 
focus attention on world population growth and 
its consequences for poverty and the 
environment. 

Students are asked to write an essay of 600 — 
1200 words on the topic “The Challenge of 
World Population Growth”. 

The authors of the three best entries will be 
flown to Canberra, accompanied by a teacher, to 
receive a UN population calculator from Sena- 
tor Evans. 

The UN population calculator gives a 
minute-by-minute estimate of population 
growth for the whole world and for 165 nations, 
as well as performing normal pocket calculator 
functions. 

Winners will also be given a personal tour of 
the new Parliament House. 

“The essay competition will encourage 
young Australians to think about the enormous 
problems caused by world population, which is 
now 5.3 billion and growing at 170 people per 
minute, or by an estimated 950 million by the 
year 2000 — with nearly 90 per cent of the 
increase taking place in developing countries,” 
Senator Evans said. 

The national essay competition is being con- 
ducted by the Australian International Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB) to promote 
awareness and understanding of world popu- 
lation and related issues. 


Essay length: 600-1200 words 
Category 1: 12-15 years of age 
Category 2: 16-18 years of age 


Entries close on 8 September. 

Entries must be marked either Category 1 or 
Category 2 and be sent to: 
“Essay Competition” 
AIDAB 
GPO Box 887 
Canberra City 2601 

For further information, contact your near- 
est AIDAB office. 















































Challenge of world 
population growth 


Statement on July 11 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


In marking World Population Day today, the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, said that world population, growing at the 
rate of over 170 people per minute, presents one of 
the world’s greatest challenges. 


“We have to face up to the reality that we live in 
a world of finite resources and that many of the 
world’s economic, social, political and environ- 
mental concerns stem directly from population 
growth,” Senator Evans said. 


“The global challenge is to balance population 
growth and economic, social, political improve- 
ment — while caring for the environment. 


“Today, increasing numbers of children in the 
developing world are bring born into poverty and 
face lives of despair with limited opportunities and 
options. 


“No country is isolated from global population 
pressures and Australia’s overseas aid program 1s 
facing up to the reality. 


“The key objective of Australian development 
assistance is to improve the quality of people’s lives 
and their living environment. 


“The education of women and girls is central to 
population and development issues. It is a key fac- 
tor in reducing family size, increasing people’s 
options and improving their quality of life,” Sena- 
tor Evans said. 

The UN Fund for Population Activities 
(UNFPA) estimates that the current world popu- 
lation is 5.3 billion. At the present rate of growth, 
world population is expected to increase by 950 
million by the year 2000. 


Senator Evans said that to achieve a balance 
between population, environment and living stan- 
dards, there is a need to: 

e reduce global rates of population growth; 
e undertake a comprehensive attack on poverty; 
and 


use technology in an enviromentally sound 
manner. 


The Australian overseas aid program is working 
to this end. 


In 1989-90 Australia provided about $1.25 mil- 
lion to the — UNFPA and over $8m to the UN 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF). Other assistance was 
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directed through international and Australian non- 
government organisations. 

It is estimated that the world’s population at 
noon on July 11 will be 5 294 657 136. 


Yugoslav Government may 
reopen consulate-general 


Statement on July 2 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Australian Government has advised the 
Yugoslav Government that it may reopen its 
consulate-general in Sydney. The consulate- 
general was closed and its staff expelled in Decem- 
ber 1988 after a young Australian boy, Josef Tokic, 
was shot from within the consulate premises. 

Announcing the Government’s decision today, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, said that in the 18 months since 
the shooting of Josef Tokic, there had been no 
further incidents involving Yugoslav diplomatic 
and consular representatives in Australia. 

It had become clear during this period that 
Yugoslavia had a valid and continuing need for an 
office in Sydney to provide a full range of consular 
services to the large community of Yugoslav 
origin. 

“The long period during which the Govern- 
ment has refused to allow the reopening of the 
consulate-general has left the Yugoslav authorities 
in no doubt as to the seriousness with which the 
Australian Government viewed this incident. The 
Government’s decision to allow the reopening of 
the consulate-general in no way signifies any 
lessening of its abhorrence of the shooting of Josef 
Tokic,” Senator Evans said. 

Senator Evans said that the Government 
remained very much conscious of the concerns of 
both the Yugoslav and the wider Australian com- 
munity, which were shocked by the shooting inci- 
dent and which were entitled to an assurance that 
the Government would do all in its power to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such an incident. 

“The Australian Government, therefore, has 
decided to place new restrictions on the possession 
of firearms by the diplomatic and consular com- 
munity,” Senator Evans said. 

“In agreeing to permit the reopening of the 
Yugoslav consulate-general in Sydney, the Gov- 
ernment has imposed tight restrictions on the pos- 
session, carriage and use of firearms by the 
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diplomatic and consular communities, the details 
of which have been communicated to all missions. 

“Very few such weapons will be permitted, and 
only under rigid control. The Government will 
consider taking the most serious steps available to it 
under international law against any diplomatic or 
consular personnel seen to have a firearm without 
the necessary approval. 

“These restrictions take into account the justi- 
fied concerns of the Australian community about 
the misuse of firearms. The Government hopes 
that they will ensure the avoidance in the future of 
firearms incidents like the one which occurred at 
the consulate-general.” 


William Fisher is new 
Ambassador to Israel 


Statement on July 10 by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr William Fisher as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Israel. Mr Fisher succeeds Mr John 
Campbell who has been Ambassador since 1987. 
Senator Evans said Australia and Israel have 
had a close association since Israel’s inception. 
This reflected Australia’s interest in the strategic 
and economic importance of the Middle East. 
But the links between Australia and Israel went 
beyond formal and government contacts to cover a 


range of community endeavours, including cul- 
tural, academic and sporting contacts. 

Mr Fisher joined the then Department of 
External Affairs in 1968 and has served in Switzer- 
land, at the UN, in Laos, New Caledonia, the New 
Hebrides, Vanuatu, Iran and the US. 

He will be accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ter. He takes up his position in September this 
year. 


Travel advice 


Statement on July 5 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 





The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade has 
completed its periodic review cf all consular travel 
advices issued up to July 5, 1990 and as a result, 
advices for the following countries remain in 
force: 


Country Date of issue 
Bougainville, PNG June 23, 1989 
Colombia April 26, 1990 
India Jan 11, 1990 
Lebanon Feb 4, 1987 
Peru March 2, 1990 
Philippines April 26, 1990 
Spain June 4, 1990 
Sri Lanka June 21, 1990 


Australians intending to travel to these 
countries may obtain information from the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade in Canberra, 
Tel: (06) 2613305 or its offices in State capitals. W 
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The Gulf crisis dominates Federal Parliamentary questions 
and answers in the August edition of The Monthly Record, 
which includes a statement on the situation by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke (page 534). Questions ranged from 
those seeking details of the command structure — the naval 
commitment, and sanctions against Iraq, to arms sales, 
Middle East trade and joint facilities (page 538 et seq). The 
Prime Minister’s farewell to the Royal Australian Navy’s 
task force which left to join the multinational force in the 
Gulf is featured (page 482). Australia’s role in world affairs, 
particularly in relation to Asia, formed the theme for state- 
ments by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott (page 484) and Australia’s 
Ambassador to the Philippines, Mr Mack Williams 
(page $30). The increasing importance of environmental 
issues was reflected in the address by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, at a book 
launch, on the future of Antarctica and Australia’s view that 
there is a vital need to “protect the indisputably fragile Ant- 
arctic environment” (page 509). Another aspect of the 
environment, namely the international legal ramifications 
associated with protection, was brought forward by the Aus- 
tralian Ambassador for the Environment, Sir Ninian 
Stephen (page 521). The closeness of the Australian- 
Maltese connection was emphasised by Mr Hawke, and the 
Maltese Prime Minister, Mr Edward Fenech-Adami, at a 
Parliamentary luncheon (page 502). 
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PM’s ‘bon voyage’ to 
sailors for the Gulf 


Address by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, at the 
departure from Garden Island, Sydney, on August 13, of 
the Royal Australian Navy contribution to the Gulf 


multinational force 
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This is not an occasion for a long speech 
or high flying rhetoric. I’m here to per- 
form a very simple job and that is to say to 
the men of HMAS Darwin who are leav- 
ing Australia to undertake an extremely 
important mission... 

Australia has important interests in 
the Gulf. Also it is important for Australia 
that the world understands big countries 
cannot invade small neighbours and get 
away with it. 

Your mission is also important for the 
world and not just for Australia, because if 
the end of the Cold War is, in fact, to 
usher in an era of peace, then the world at 
large must be able to show that it is 
capable of giving effect to the principles 
of the United Nations Charter. 

Australia is entrusting this important 
mission to very few people, to some 600 
men on these three ships that are 
sailing. 

You are the inheritors, as you know, of 
a great tradition of the Royal Australian 
Navy and of the Australian armed forces 
who time after time have shown their 
commitment, their bravery and 
toughness. 

I am proud, and I know that all Aus- 
tralians are proud, that we are able to 
entrust this mission to such a well- quali- 
fied force. 

I hope and trust that your families will 
share with us this sense of pride and that 
will help the balance of what I know must 
be the pangs of parting. 

This is a situation where you are going 
to do an important job and important jobs 
are very rarely easy. 

But we know that you will do it well 
and you leave with the best wishes of all 
Australians. 

Bon voyage! 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, farewells 
a sailor from HMAS Adelaide. 





Mr Hawke in a last-minute conversation with 
Captain Bill Dovers, HMAS Adelaide. 





The Prime Minister exchanges views with the 
Chief of Naval Staff, Vice-Admiral Michael 
Hudson. 


Right: Brave smiles for the camera by a sailor 
and his family before he leaves for the Gulf. 
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Australia and Asia: 


a view of the future 
Address by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign 


Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, to the Australian- 
Asian Association, in Melbourne, on August 17 








I am very pleased to have been invited to 
address your association on a subject as 
vitally important to Australia as the future 
of Asia. 

I do not pretend to have a private crys- 
tal ball and my role is that of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade officer rather than 
futurologist. So, I will avoid the temp- 
tation to predict too far into the future — 
too many forecasters have recently had 
their fingers burned by utterly unexpec- 
ted turns of events for me to want to fall 
into that trap. 

Rather, I would like to talk about pre- 
sent trends in Asia; trends which are likely 
to continue on into the foreseeable future, 
and to discuss the way the Australian 
Government is responding to these 
trends. 

First, though, let me reassure you that 
I do not intend to trespass on your 
patience and on the ground already cov- 
ered by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, when 
he spoke to you in March about the role in 
Australia’s relations with Asia of what he 
called “public diplomacy” — a shorthand 
term for trying to shape the attitudes of 
opinion-formers, and the wider public, in 
other countries in ways favourable to 
Australia’s interests. 

Nor do I want simply to traverse the 
countries of Asia one by one and give you 
my assessment of how our relations are 
developing with each. I understand that 
Bob Merrillees* has spoken to you about 
Cambodia, and if you have an interest in 
any particular country or relationship, we 
may have an opportunity to cover that 
during the time set aside for discussion. 

But first I need to backtrack a little to 
the origins of the global transformation 
which has swept over into Asia. 


*Dr Robert Merrillees, Acting First Assistant Sec- 
retary, International Organisations and Legal Div- 
ision, Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 
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Mr Richard Woolcott, Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 


No sudden phenomenon in history is 
entirely sut generis or isolated from what 
went before — and that is true of the start- 
ling events which have occurred in the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe. 
Although President Gorbachev’s insist- 
ence on imposing perestroika and glasnost 
was the catalyst, the sudden and tumultu- 
ous developments in Europe had their 
roots in decades of frustration of political 
and economic aspirations. The explosion 
of resentment that followed has passed 
into history, with the arresting images of 
the Berlin Wall crumbling, a playwright 
only recently released from prison 
becoming President of Czechoslovakia, 
and the more gruesome television images 
of the summary execution of the 
Ceaucescus. Now my topic is Asia but 
there is a link. 

Those images were not lost on Asian 
communist leaders. The volatility of 
pent-up frustration has provided an 
example to some governments in 
countries of our own region. The result in 
China has been a reversal of political 
reform. Apart from that indirect effect in 
Asia of providing a vision of one possible 
future outcome and checking moves 
towards reform, the events in east Europe 


have had wide and profound global conse- 
quences. The international order crafted 
in the aftermath of the Second World War 
and sustained through the Cold War is 
drawing to an end. The ideological dis- 
pute between communism and capitalism 
has ceased to be the organising principle 
around which countries define their pos- 
itions and interests. The equations of 
power are changing, as the roles and capa- 
bilities of the two superpowers change. 
The familiar bipolar shape of the post- 
war world is assuming an increasingly 
multipolar character as the US and Soviet 
Union come to be joined by Japan, the 
European Community, China and India 
and possibly Indonesia as powers of actual 
or potentially greater global influence. 

When we focus more closely on Asia, 
to see how this dramatic global change 
has affected our own region, it is obvi- 
ously the case that there has not been such 
a dramatic reversal of positions as we have 
seen in Europe. 

Areas of tension remain — for 
example, between China and Vietnam, 
India and Pakistan, the two Koreas, the 
Soviet Union and Japan, and, not least, 
the tragic and still unresolved conflict in 
Cambodia. 

That list in itself indicates why change 
in Asia has not occurred at the same pace 
as in Europe: there is simply no one stra- 
tegic division in Asia, no military fault 
line as there has been in Europe, between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact, but rather a 
number of sub-regional divisions, each 
with its own particular sources of enmity 
and history of conflict. 

Yet we would be misguided if we 
imagined that nothing in Asia has 
changed or will change. And the experi- 
ence of commentators on Europe — who 
just two years ago were confidently 
assuming the continuation of superpower 
confrontation, a divided Germany, and 
East Europe’s subordination to Moscow 
— should teach us to look for underlying 
trends and to remain prepared for 
surprises. 

The June meeting between Presidents 
Gorbachev and Roh Tae Woo of the 
Republic of Korea, shows that gradual 
trends under way in Asia can foreshadow 
quite sharp adjustments. In this case, 
South Korea’s effort over several years to 
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build up links with communist countries 
had been developing incrementally in a 
way which provided the foundation for a 
sudden consolidation of these expanding 
contacts. 

The more constructive political 
atmosphere, and the associated potential 
for economic cooperation, that now exist 
between the Soviet Union and South 
Korea show that traditional alignments 
and strategic divisions in Asia can shift. 
The Chinese Premier’s recent visits to 
Jakarta and Singapore and the agreement 
to establish full diplomatic relations 
between China and Indonesia is another 
example which shows that deeply 
ingrained animosities can be healed. 

And even between Taiwan and the 
PRC, the current probing for direct con- 
tacts is also working to defuse a long- 
standing source of tension in the region. 

I have already mentioned the check 
— hopefully temporary — to political 
reform in China. But elsewhere in Asia, 
there have been some hopeful political 
developments. In Myanmar, despite all 
the scepticism engendered by the pre- 
election restrictions, including the deten- 
tion of opposition leaders, the national 
elections on May 27, the first for 30 years, 
do appear to have been held in an orderly 
and open manner; and to have resulted in 
an overwhelming win for the opposition 
National League for Democracy. 

Australia is urging Myanmar’s mili- 
tary regime to transfer power without 
delay to a democratic government. 

In Nepal, following popular assertion 
of frustration with authoritarian rule, that 
country is on the road to its first fully 
democratic elections in 30 years. 

In Taiwan, political liberalisation and 
democratisation are continuing at a rapid 
rate. 

And even in Mongolia, the point of 
recent developments is not so much that 
the Communist Party has been returned, 
but that popular demonstrations and 
pressure for political and economic 
reform obliged the government to hold 
the country’s first multi-party elections. 

The other side of the coin in our 
region is that it cannot be assumed that 
the US — which has been so dominant in 
security affairs in the South-East Asia 
region for 40 years — will continue to 
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maintain its presence in this part of the 
world at current levels. 

Certainly the US will want to protect 
its major strategic interests in maritime 
passages through the region. 

But with the decline in ideological 
competition, as well as moves in the US to 
declare a ‘peace dividend’ by trimming 
the defence budget, the focus of US atten- 
tion in the region may well become, over 
time, increasingly less geopolitical in 
character, and more directly oriented to 
that country’s immediate economic 
interests. 

The point I want to make is that, 
although we can all take comfort from the 
decline of superpower confrontation, and 
although the security trends in Asia are 
mostly favourable, there is no less uncer- 
tainty than there has ever been as to what 
the longer-term political and security 
environment in the region will be. 

Iraq’s blatant aggression is a clear 
demonstration that, despite global super- 
power detente, security in particular 
regions can be precarious, and can 
deteriorate quickly. In our own region we 
have to deal with a complex and 
increasingly fluid strategic environment, 
open to change from a variety of sources. 


Australia’s approach to security 


I would like now to outline the Australian 
Government’s approach to that changing 
strategic environment. The conceptual 
basis for our approach, the document that 
sets the framework for our policies, is the 
statement Senator Evans made to the Par- 
liament last December on Australia’s 
regional security. 

The essence of that statement was the 
theme that the means of protecting 
Australia’s security must be multi- 
dimensional or many faceted. 

They go well beyond strictly military 
capabilities, essential though these are. 
They also include traditional diplomacy, 
politico-military capabilities (in the grey 
area between defence and diplomacy), 
economic and trade relations, and devel- 
opment assistance. They also extend to 
immigration, education and training, cul- 
tural relations, information activities and 
a number of other less obvious areas of 
government activity. 
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The relative importance of each of 
this variety of policy approaches will vary 
from situation to situation: but none exists 
in isolation and all are mutually reinforc- 
ing contributions to our security. 

I’m afraid my presentation to you 
would turn into something of a Kurosawa 
epic if I were to try to cover all these 
aspects of our interaction with the region. 
But since I have served in four of the 
ASEAN countries, I hope you will allow 
me the indulgence of focusing on some 
familiar ground. 

In particular, I believe our approach 
has yielded significant success with, for 
example, Indonesia. We have moved, by 
quiet and systematic effort, from the vola- 
tility of previous years to establish a more 
pragmatic and deeper relationship. 

We have built up cooperation and dia- 
logue, which have stood us in very good 
stead, both in bilateral problem-solving 
— over issues like fishing boat incursions 
and the negotiation of the Timor Gap 
Treaty — and in tackling together 
regional issues like Cambodia. 

And looking beyond Indonesia to 
ASEAN more generally, we have had 
considerable success in diversifying and 
strengthening our links. For example, 
and leaving aside for the moment our 
economic interests, we now find it 
entirely fitting to develop, with ASEAN, 
joint efforts to maintain the exclusion 
from the region of exotic weapon tech- 
nologies. We work closely together with 
ASEAN, regionally, and in multilateral 
forums, to prevent the proliferation of 
nuclear, chemical and biological 
weapons. 

We also have a growing dialogue on 
environmental issues — and on other 
so-called non-military threats to security, 
such as drug trafficking and AIDS. 

We have worked closely with ASEAN 
on the question of Indo-Chinese refugees 
and have, with ASEAN, a shared view on 
the logic, legitimacy and ultimate inevita- 
bility of the repatriation of those who can- 
not satisfy the accepted criteria of refugee 
status. 

In short, we have been building up the 
strands of a multi-dimensional relation- 
ship with our neighbours. I have chosen 
ASEAN as an example, but the same is 
clearly true of other areas such as South 


Asia and North Asia. The strength and 
breadth of our ties will provide a more 
solid basis for anticipating political devel- 
opments, for taking forward a security 
dialogue with our neighbours, and for 
coping more effectively with the 
uncertainties of our strategic 
environment. 


If fluidity is the hallmark of Asia’s 
strategic situation, continuity has been 
the distinguishing feature of its economic 
performance. I should add, however, that 
the theme of continuity applies, in para- 
doxical fashion, to the dynamism of Asia, 
to the rapid pace of its economic 
development. 

Asia’s economy has continued to 
grow. Since 1970, Asia’s share of global 
output has doubled, and trade within the 
region has grown tenfold. 


It is true that economic performance 
within Asia has been uneven, but 
countries throughout the region are 
showing that, with effective economic 
management and, particularly, with 
outward-looking policies ready to adapt to 
change, solid rates of growth can be 
achieved. 

Increasingly, Asian countries are ben- 
efiting from a type of ripple effect which 
is spreading growth beyond the tra- 
ditional and well-known economic high- 
flyers. As countries have developed, their 
comparative advantage has shifted. And 
that has opened the way for less developed 
countries to move into areas in which the 
more developed economies are no longer 
competitive. 

Japan, for example, increasingly 
emphasises knowledge-intensive and 
research-intensive industries and services 
such as advanced electronics, robotics, 
biotechnology, and financial services. 


The newly industrialising economies 
of Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan and Singa- 
pore are in turn moving into new areas of 
trade and investment, including those for- 
merly dominated by Japan. 


Korea has established its position in 
ship-building, automobiles and electronic 
products. Also the less industrialised 
countries of ASEAN are, at the same 
time, emerging as competitive suppliers 
of such products as textiles, clothing and 
electrical machinery, in addition to natu- 
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ral resources and resource-based 
manufactures. 

Growth rates in the south are now 
beginning to rival the growth rates of 
North-East Asia. 

Indonesia’s annual growth rate is 
about six per cent, Malaysia’s around 
eight per cent, and Thailand’s around 11 


per cent. 


Exports to the region 


Australia already trades substantially with 
the region — half of our exports go to 
Asia and 40 per cent of our imports come 
from our regional neighbours. 

But we can and must do more. With 
one or two exceptions, we have been 
losing commodity market shares to other 
competitors in Asia; and Australian 
investment in North America and the EC 
continues to run at much higher levels 
than in Asia. I expect that this trend will 
change in the future. 

While ultimately it is up to business, 
and not governments, to sign contracts 
and deliver goods and services, govern- 
ments can do a lot to establish the frame- 
work within which business operates. 

And at the moment, the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade is particu- 
larly preoccupied with the part of the 
framework known as the Uruguay Round 
— a series of negotiations about global 
trade arrangements due to be completed 
in December. 

The success of the Uruguay Round 
negotiations is vital for Australia and for 
our region. 

Success would maintain the relatively 
open multilateral trade environment and 
preserve fair trading rules and practices 
which are so important for middle- 
ranking economic powers and trading 
nations like Australia. 

Failure of the Uruguay Round — ora 
set of bilateral deals, stitched up at the last 
moment, between the world’s major 
trading countries and blocs — could see a 
retreat to greater protection of markets 
which would ultimately disadvantage 
every region of the world. 

It is because the preservation of that 
global trade framework is so important 
that Australia has played an active and 
vigorous role, and taken every possible 
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opportunity, to press for a successful out- 
come and to push participants and 
especially the European Community, to 
make a clear commitment to a substantive 
outcome to the negotiations. 

We have made common cause with 
Asian countries in that effort. Under- 
standing that there is strength in num- 
bers, Australia has supplemented its 
individual efforts by building a coalition 
of fair traders in agriculture, the Cairns 
Group, whose 14 members include Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, Malaysia and 
Thailand. 

You may have seen media reports that 
the call for a commitment to success in 
the Uruguay Round was a central out- 
come of the ASEAN Post Ministerial 
Conference held in Jakarta at the end of 
July and of the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation — or APEC — meeting held 
in Singapore in the first days of August, 
both of which I attended. 

Let me speak for a moment about 
APEC — not because I was personally 
involved in the exhaustive efforts to build 
up the consensus which enabled us to 
launch the process — but because APEC 
exemplifies the way the Government has 
been identifying shared interests with 
Asian countries and gradually building up 
habits of dialogue and cooperation. 

Following Prime Minister Hawke’s 
call for the establishment of a regional 
economic forum in a major speech in 
Seoul in January 1989, I and two other 
Government officials travelled exten- 
sively throughout the region to explain 
our objectives, outline the scope of the 
process, and calm the inevitable worries 
and misgivings which often seem to be 
aroused by any new international initiat- 
ive. After that painstaking care at its birth, 
the infant APEC is now growing well and 
is in good health. 

There have been two ministerial 
meetings involving 12 countries — one in 
Canberra in November 1989 and the 
most recent one I have just mentioned, in 
Singapore at the end of July. Those min- 
isterial meetings, and the next in Seoul 
next year, have firmly endorsed APEC’s 
purpose and its work program. 

APEC aims to promote trade liberalis- 
ation regionally and globally. It aims to 
strengthen the economic success of the 
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region by projecting its interests in wider 
multilateral negotiations, by developing 
proposals for practical cooperation, 
sector-by-sector, and by reducing impedi- 
ments to growth in the region. 

At the recent meeting in Singapore, 
APEC participants decided it was time to 
address the question of how to involve 
China, Taiwan and Hong Kong in the 
process. We now have just over a year 
before the next APEC ministerial-level 
meeting in Seoul to find a formula to 
enable them to participate. That will not 
be simple, but I am confident we will 
resolve it as we have resolved other 
aspects of the APEC process — 
cooperatively, and by seeking a solution 
acceptable to all. 


Dialogue and cooperation 


That brings me to a vital, and yet less tan- 
gible, aspect of APEC. We may not have 
concrete results in terms of changed 
national policies and practices for some 
time; but, as with so much of diplomacy, 
especially in Asia, the important work is 
what happens before the newsworthy 
announcement. 

We are gradually building habits of 
dialogue and cooperation; identifying 
common interests and working together 
towards shared objectives; and, import- 
antly, we have firmly established 
Australia’s credentials as a key participant 
in that process. 

In conclusion, let me draw out the 
common factors in our diplomatic 
approach to the Asian region, which, I 
have said, hold the potential for political 
and strategic change and continuing 
economic dynamism. 

With all my caveats about the hazards 
of reading entrails, we must nevertheless 
maintain a strong capacity for discerning 
trends in our region — and that means 
retaining our pool of experienced pro- 
fessionals — while, at the same time, 
keeping the policy flexibility which 
enables us to respond quickly to surprises. 

We need to make clear assessments of 
where Australia’s national interests lie, 
and have the ability to detect realistic 
opportunities to advance those interests. 

And all that needs to be accompanied 
by a finely attuned sense of the complex 
interplay of regional interests involved in 


the various issues on our agenda, and by a 
preparedness for sheer hard work, for 
patience, and a refusal to be discouraged 
by transitory setbacks in pursuing our 
initiatives and advancing our interests. 

Casting modesty aside, I believe our 
record over these last few years has been 
good. The policy approach and frame- 
work established by Gareth Evans, aptly 
termed ‘comprehensive engagement’, has 
proven to be a solid basis, and it has 
pointed the way for the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade in developing 
the growing network of links that are 
achieving Australia’s closer and broader 
integration with Asia. 

Our performance — on such initiat- 
ives as APEC, the search for a compre- 
hensive Cambodian settlement, working 
to keep chemical weapons out of the 
region — have yielded a gratifying 
acceptance of the constructive contri- 
bution that Australia is making to the 
region’s security and economic 
cooperation. 

But diplomacy, like other activities in 
life, is a continuous process, and does not 
allow us much time to linger on past 
achievements. Our dynamic region will 
not give Australia time to step back from 
the flow of events. 

We cannot seek security or economic 
prosperity in isolation from our region. 

So the task, as I see it, is to build on the 
firm basis of involvement in our region’s 
affairs. 

And to add new layers to our 
relationships. 

And that will be no less demanding, 
and require no less in the way of diplo- 
matic skill and hard work, than the two 
years which have passed since I became 
Secretary and Gareth Evans became 
Minister. 

I believe that as Australia has 
matured, we are increasingly seeing Asia, 
not as something very different and 
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threatening, but rather as a region of 
interest and opportunity. The principal 
challenge facing Australia is to adjust to 
its South East Asian and South West 
Pacific environment. This is a continuing 
process. Geographically and strategically, 
we are part of this region. 

Increasingly we have to see ourselves 
as socially and psychologically part of the 
region. The historical, ethnic, economic 
and social differences between Australia 
and its neighbours are evident, and thus 
require a conscious effort on our part to 
build bridges. 

If I may take the cultural analogy of 
the dragon to underline my point. The 
western dragon is an embodiment of evil 
— the serpent in the Garden of Eden — 
indeed, the symbol of satan slain by St 
George. In most eastern mythology if a 
man dreams of a dragon he will enjoy suc- 
cess. If a woman dreams of a dragon she 
will bear a son. The dragon may be awe- 
some, but is entirely benevolent. I use this 
imagery of the dragon, not for any dark 
Freudian reasons, but simply to empha- 
sise the differences to which we need to be 
sensitive and which so importantly we 
must seek to understand and bridge. 

Australia cannot be a transplanted 
Anglo-Saxon outpost; an Anglo- 
American stepchild adrift in the South 
Pacific, as it is sometimes perceived. Aus- 
tralia sees itself as very much a part of the 
South East Asian and South West Pacific 
region. 

As I have said our historical, cultural 
and social roots are different; but, to para- 
phrase an old English saying, we want to 
be the “odd man in” rather than the “odd 
man out” in the future of Asia in which 
we share. Indeed, the pace and manner of 
our continuing adjustment to the realities 
of strategic political and economic 
change in this region must have a decisive 
influence on our future and those of 
future Australian generations. E 
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Australia’s role in 
a changing world 


Address on August 10, by Mr Richard Woolcott, 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
to the Australian Institute of International Affairs, Brisbane 








It is commonplace now to speak of the 
dramatic and rapid changes in the inter- 
national situation. But I can think of no 
time in my career when political, econ- 
omic and strategic changes — to which 
Australia must respond — have been so 
fundamental and so important as they 
have been in the last two years. 

The Cold War between the Soviet 
Union and the United States is over. 

The communist system is crumbling, 
having failed to deliver better living stan- 
dards and political choices for its peoples. 

The Warsaw Pact has disintegrated. 

NATO is changing in response to the 
diminished Soviet threat. 

For the third time this century, Eur- 
ope is preoccupied with the German 
question and a different and more cohes- 
ive Europe, including a single Germany, 
is taking shape. 

The Middle East has been thrown into 
turmoil by lIraq’s disgraceful act of 
aggression against its small neighbour, 
Kuwait. 

In South Africa the old system of 
entrenched privilege, based on race, is 
being swept away. 

The United Nations, having lost its 
way when the fragile consensus on which 
it was based in 1945 gave way to the Cold 
War, is returning to the centre of the 
international stage where it rightly 
belongs. 

Indeed, the rapprochement between 
the super powers has created the oppor- 
tunity for the Security Council to act. We 
now see, following Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait, the prospect of collective security 
and the sovereignty of small states being 
reinforced, as it should be, by the UN 
through the Security Council. 

As ideological influences weaken we 
are seeing an increasing interdependence 
of nations — or “globalism”, as it is called 
— and the paramountcy of economic 
issues, over political and ideological 
issues. 
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With the decline in influence of the 
Soviet Union, new centres of power and 
influence are developing — or 
“multipolarity” as this trend is called. 
Japan, a unified Germany, India, China, 
Iraq, Israel and, potentially, Indonesia 
and Brazil are among these emerging 
powers. 

These rapid, often dramatic, and 
unpredicted changes have fractured the 
very foundations of the international sys- 
tem to which we had become accustomed 
in the 1980s. T.S. Eliot once wrote that 
the world would end not with a bang but 
with a whimper. Many of the old “isms” 
are dead or moribund and the historic 
contest between the communist and capi- 
talist systems, which so dominated the 
international landscape for nearly 70 
years, has ended not with a bang but with 
a whimper. 

So the nineties is shaping up as a test- 
ing decade for Australia’s skills in adjust- 
ing to these changes in our international 
environment. While it may be the conceit 
of every generation to believe that it is 
poised on the verge of profound change, 
we do stand, today by any measure, at a 
watershed in international relations. 

Australia cannot readily predict, 
much less control what that watershed 
will open on to. A large part of foreign 
policy is inevitably reactive, because no 
nation — and certainly not a middle-sized 
country like Australia — can shape the 
world in its image. But if Australia cannot 
control the currents of change, we can try 
to influence them in ways which serve our 
interests. This is the foreign and trade 
policy challenge of the 1990s. 

Last year was in many ways a “vin- 
tage” year for Australian foreign and 
trade policy. In the 40 years that I have 
been in the Department, I cannot recall a 
period of so many initiatives on so many 
fronts. These included 
e the launching of a regional economic 

consultative forum, ministerial confer- 
ence, known as APEC; 

e the Government-Industry Conference 
on Chemical Weapons; 

e the push for a comprehensive environ- 
mental protection regime for 
Antarctica; 

e The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans’s 


Regional Security statement — which 
sought to establish a forward-looking 
framework for the operation of 
Australia’s foreign and trade policies in 
South East Asia and the South West 
Pacific; 

e our role as chairman of the Cairns 
Group of agricultural fair traders, and 
in the Commonwealth Committee of 
Foreign Ministers on Southern Africa; 
and 

e the sheer hard work that we put into the 
Cambodian initiative to assist in achiev- 
ing a solution in that tragic country. 


The task for this and the next few years, 
however, is to consolidate what we have 
begun. Opportunities for further initiat- 
ives may arise in this period, but by and 
large, I expect that we will be concentrat- 
ing on consolidating; on making further 
progress on what is already on the 
agenda. 

Issues which are likely to be promi- 
nent and to require particular attention 
over the next year or so include — apart 
from the present dangerous situation in 
the Middle East — the situation in 
Bougainville, APEC, Cambodia, our 
relations with China, our growing com- 
mercial links with Taiwan, the con- 
clusion of the Uruguay Round, 
international environmental issues, and 
the implications for Australia of continu- 
ing change in the Soviet Union and 
Europe. 


South Pacific 


We can also expect the rapid improve- 
ment in US-Soviet relations to contribute 
to further progress in both the nuclear 
and conventional disarmament fields. 
The early conclusion of a comprehensive 
Chemical Weapons Convention remains 
an important Australian foreign policy 
priority. 

Bougainville will continue to be a dif- 
ficult and sensitive issue for Australia, as 
it is for the PNG Government itself. It is 
not a problem Australia can resolve. 
Bougainville is an internal issue which 
can only be resolved by Papua New 
Guinea itself. But the stability and unity 
of PNG are inevitably of direct concern to 
Australia given the important strategic 
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and commercial interests we have in that 
country. 

Our approach to PNG — as to other 
nations in the South Pacific — is one of 
“constructive commitment”. We want to 
be a good neighbour, sensitive to regional 
aspirations and requirements. We are not, 
and do not aspire, to become the police- 
man of the South Pacific. Nor do we see 
ourselves as the arbiters of political legit- 
imacy or of moral acceptability in the 
region. At the same time, we accept that 
we have a responsibility to assist growth 
and development within it. We want the 
people of the South Pacific to know that 
in Australia they have a helpful and 
reliable friend. 

In Asia, there has been no reversal of 
antagonisms to parallel those in Europe. 
The areas of tension remain — between 
China and Vietnam, India and Pakistan, 
on the Korean peninsula, and in 
Cambodia. 

There is no one strategic division in 
Asia, as there is — or was — in Europe 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact, but 
a number of sub-regional divisions, each 
with its own particular sources of enmity 
and history of conflict. Yet it would be 
wrong to imagine that nothing in Asia 
will change, although change may be 
gradual and is certainly unlikely to match 
the pace of recent events in Europe. 

On the economic front, of course, it is 
a very different story.One of the most 
interesting trends in Australian foreign 
policy over the last few years has been the 
way in which the Asia Pacific, broadly 
defined, has become a major focus of our 
external relations. 

Different sub-regions of the Asia 
Pacific have long been very important to 
Australia for strategic and commercial 
reasons. But, as the centre of gravity of 
world production has shifted from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, the sub-regional 
focus is giving way to a sharper appreci- 
ation of the significance to Australia of 
the broader Asia Pacific area embracing 
North Asia, South East Asia and the 
South West Pacific, as well as the US. 

This is, to be sure, an area of enor- 
mous political, social, cultural and 
linguistic diversity with, as yet, a limited 
sense of common identity. But its econ- 
omic dynamism, its relative openness, 
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and its many complex internal economic 
links also give it a form of unity, and make 
it possible to approach the Asia Pacific as 
an entity on a growing number of 
issues. 

Many of the economies of the Asia 
Pacific are already major trading partners 
of Australia. As the Garnaut Report has 
noted, there are complementarities, 
between the Australian economy and 
economies in the region, which offer 
trade opportunities for us in the future. 

Moreover, because of our economic 
interdependence with the Asia Pacific, 
and the increasing strategic fluidity of the 
region, we also have an obvious interest in 
its political and strategic stability. For all 
these reasons, the Asia Pacific will remain 
a high priority of Australian foreign and 
trade policy in the 1990s. 

Australia’s initiative on Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC) — 
described by a senior US official as “one 
of the most important international meet- 
ings since Bretton Woods” — has suc- 
ceeded in launching a process with 
potentially far- reaching benefits for the 
economies of the Asia Pacific, and for 
regional stability more generally. APEC 
was based on the recognition by Bob 
Hawke that the continuing economic suc- 
cess of the South East Asian and Western 
Pacific region would be enhanced by 
wider and more structured regional coop- 
eration, and that Australia’s own econ- 
Omic prospects were intimately linked 
with this continuing growth. 

The initiative is well on track. A sec- 
ond ministerial level meeting was held in 
Singapore in July with subsequent meet- 
ings scheduled for Seoul, Bangkok and 
the US. Earlier reservations on the part of 
several ASEAN countries appear now to 
be largely behind us. 

Good progress is being made on the 
work program and informal consultations 
on participation are continuing with a 
view to including China and the econom- 
ies of Taiwan and Hong Kong in the 
APEC process. Certainly it would seem 
unlikely that APEC can realise its full 
potential, as an important building block 
in the post-Uruguay Round world, with- 
out them. 

The events of June 1989 have had a 
significant impact on Australia’s relations 
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with China. Australia simply could not 
pretend that nothing had happened and, 
after a decent interval, go back to business 
as usual. 


At the same time, Australia has endur- 
ing strategic and economic interests in 
China which we must seek to protect and 
advance as best we can. It is manifestly not 
in the interest of Australia, or indeed of 
the region or the broader international 
community, to have an isolated and 
inward-looking China. 


Regional stability will be influenced 
by China’s key role in issues such as 
Cambodia, and by the results of its econ- 
omic modernisation program. The extent 
of China’s openness to outside economic 
forces will have a major impact on the 
future of Asia Pacific regional economic 
growth and cooperation, with obvious 
implications for Australia. 


China is also an important player on 
issues of global importance such as dis- 
armament and the environment. We con- 
tinue to hope that China’s leaders will 
return to the path of reform and modern- 
isation, and facilitate the full resumption 
of the strong bilateral relationship that 
existed prior to the tragedy of June 
1989. 


Just as there are compelling national 
interests at stake in our government-to- 
government relations with China, so also 
are there important commercial reasons 
for Australia to continue, in accordance 
with the principles of our “one China” 
policy, to develop our commercial links 
with the economy of Taiwan. Taiwan is, 
after all, already a major trading partner 
— our fifth largest export market. 

As Taiwan’s economic strength con- 
tinues to grow, it is likely to become 
increasingly assertive in the pursuit of its 
own interests. But for the moment, our 
economic relationship is strong and grow- 
ing stronger. Taiwan investors are begin- 
ning to show more interest in investing in 
Australia. The number of business visi- 
tors is growing steadily. Negotiations on a 
direct air service are continuing through 
commercial channels. 

An Australian Education Centre will 
shortly be established in Taiwan, and Tai- 
wan is already a major source of business 
migrants. 


Relations with the US and Japan are 
of course constants. In addition to the 
fundamental importance to Australia of 
bilateral trade and investment, Japan can 
be expected to play a growing role in the 
post Cold War evolution of regional and 
global strategic and economic relation- 
ships — and indeed is already starting to 
play a larger regional political role, as 
shown by the June Tokyo meeting on 
Cambodia. 


Significant relationship 


Australia’s firm and wide-ranging 
relationship with the US is unlikely to 
diminish in significance. While some 
contraction in US forces in the Asia 
Pacific region is possible over the next 
decade, we will be seeking to encourage 
the US to maintain a strategic presence in 
South East Asia and the Pacific. 

Relations with Indonesia have 
improved quite substantially over the past 
year or so and further enhancement of 
that extremely important bilateral 
relationship will remain a priority, with 
implementation of the Timor Gap Treaty 
heading the agenda. 

Another constant, of course, is our 
relationship with New Zealand, with the 
focus there likely to remain on the con- 
tinuing evolution of the Closer Economic 
Relationship. 

For Australian trade policy, 1990 is 
the year of the Uruguay Round — now 
entering its final phase. 

The Round offers the most compre- 
hensive opportunity to overhaul the inter- 
national trading system. It is a negotiation 
of fundamental importance to Australia, 
not just for rural Australia but for all Aus- 
tralians. There are very important issues 
at stake for us in a number of areas, par- 
ticularly in agriculture, but also in major 
resources exports like coal, services and 
intellectual property. 

The Uruguay Round is an ambitious 
and complex negotiation. Australia 
comes to these negctiations with a belief 
that market forces, and an ability to com- 
pete fairly on the basis of cost efficiency 
rather than on the size of government 
treasuries, should determine production, 
consumption and trade decisions. 

Achieving our objectives is not going 
to be easy. 
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Our own ability to influence the major 
countries is necessarily limited, and so we 
have sought to build up a coalition of 
interest with like minded agricultural 
traders through the Cairns Group of 14 
fair trading countries. This has given 
Australia, as chairman of the group, a 
central role in the negotiations on 
agriculture which isa critical issue for the 
Round and which is at a crucial stage. 

The task this year particularly has 
been to generate a political commitment 
on both sides of the Atlantic — and in 
Japan — to enter into serious negotiations 
on a comprehensive and constructive 
package on agriculture. 

The commitment of leaders of the 
seven major industrialised countries at 
the July Economic Summit in Houston 
— to give the “highest priority” to the 
successful completion of the Uruguay 
Round negotiations — was an encourag- 
ing step in the right direction. However, 
the outcome of the Trade Negotiations 
Committee (TNC) meeting in Geneva 
later that month again served to underline 
the disappointingly slow rate of progress 
in the negotiations. 

The draft proposals put forward by the 
chairmen of the various negotiating 
groups fell well short of the objective set 
for the TNC of having “framework agree- 
ments” in place to provide a basis for 
negotiations in the run-up to the Round’s 
scheduled conclusion in Brussels in 
December. 

It is clear given the range of outstand- 
ing issues and the fact that less than four 
months of the negotiating period 
remains, that a greater sense of urgency 
and commitment to the negotiations is 
required. 

Their failure would set back necessary 
structural change and adjustment under 
way in the world economy and lessen the 
prospects for sustained, balanced growth 
internationally. 

This year has already proved a testing 
year for President Gorbachev and for 
perestroika. His reform agenda does not 
have an open-ended deadline to prove 
itself. The brief history of perestroika has 
already shown that half-measures result 
in diminishing returns. Problems relating 
to the economy and to the nationalities 
issue need to be tackled at the source, 
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which means that things will probably get 
worse before they get any better. 

In the Soviet Union — as elsewhere in 
eastern Europe — the transition from a 
centrally planned economy to a market 
economy is not going to be easy. 

The process does open up some 
potentially significant commercial oppor- 
tunities for Australia in areas such as tour- 
ism, telecommunications and transport. 
But its larger significance is likely to lie in 
the way in which the political and stra- 
tegic map of Europe is redrawn, and in 
the trade and investment implications of 
western Europe — the Europe of the EC 
— becoming more preoccupied with 
events east of the Elbe. 

Fears of a diversion of western Euro- 
pean investment away from the Asia 
Pacific and towards eastern Europe strike 
me as somewhat exaggerated. 

Attractive investment proposals in the 
Asia Pacific — still very much the fastest 
growing region in the world — are not 
going to lose their appeal to potential 
investors simply because of developments 
in eastern Europe. It will not be a matter 
of growth in eastern Europe occurring at 
the expense of growth in the Asia Pacific 
region, but rather of a new growth centre 
emerging to everyone’s ultimate benefit. 

Changes in eastern Europe — dra- 
matic though they are — should not blind 
us to the very significant changes which 
are also taking place within the EC and 
also between the EC and the rest of Eur- 
ope. The broad process of European inte- 
gration is now irreversible and gathering 
pace. This poses many challenges for 
Australian policy to ensure that our 
interests are promoted and protected. 


European union 


The EC has been emerging steadily as a 
more coherent and authoritative econ- 
omic and political force, and this process 
has been stimulated further by liberalis- 
ation in the east and by the rapid move- 
ment towards German unity. European 
political union should logically follow the 
completion of the Single Market and 
European Monetary Union. 

The Single Market is taking shape, 
driven by a strong political and insti- 
tutional consensus and by the European 
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private sector. Although many areas of 
EC policy will continue to require clarifi- 
cation — and we are unlikely to see other 
than modest incremental adjustments to 
the Common Agricultural Policy — we 
do not believe the Single Market will 
amount to “Fortress Europe” particularly 
if, as we strongly hope, the global trading 
environment moves towards greater 
liberalisation. 

The Single Market will present Aus- 
tralia with vital new trade and investment 
opportunities, but the competition will 
also intensify and Australian business will 
need to rise to the occasion if it is to meet 
the challenges and overcome the adverse 
image of Australia created by recent cor- 
porate failures. 

No discussion of the foreign policy 
agenda in the 1990s would be complete 
without reference to the environment, 
which in a very short period has moved 
towards the top of the international 
agenda. The environment is a foreign 
policy issue because threats to our global 
household can only be dealt with through 
international cooperation. 

As Senator Evans has noted: “We can- 
not erect national fences to insulate us 
from the threats of environmental degra- 
dation which are global in scope. We can- 
not legislate to keep out of our national 
territories gases that destroy the ozone 
layer or upset the finely tuned rhythms of 
nature.” 

Australia is committed to constructive 
participation in international efforts to 
address environmental problems. We 
have followed through on this commit- 
ment with our strong support for the con- 
clusion or improvement of international 
treaties on global warming, the destruc- 
tion of the ozone layer, and the preser- 
vation of biological diversity. 

Much of our effort here — as else- 
where — has focused on the South 
Pacific where concerns about issues such 
as driftnet fishing, rising sea levels and 
other possible changes induced by global 
warming are understandably high. 

Our concern about international 
environmental issues is further reflected 
in the Government’s decision to appoint a 
very distinguished Australian — Sir 
Ninian Stephen — as Australia’s first 
Ambassador for the Environment. 
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We have taken the lead, initially 
against the opposition of many important 
countries, to prevent once and for all any 
future mining and oil drilling in 
Antarctica; to turn this magnificent and 
fragile wilderness continent into an inter- 
national nature reserve and land of 
science. 

Australia’s Antarctic initiative seeks to 
build on the unique achievements of the 
Antarctic Treaty. 

We recognise that on this issue we 
have set our sights high, and that the road 
ahead will be neither easy nor quick. But 
we have made a solid start and we are 
determined to see it through. 

We live today in a global economy; in 
an age of increasing interdependence 
where a nation’s external image — far 
from being a matter of prestige or status 
— is crucial to its capacity to achieve 
national objectives. This rising tide of 


Australia’s response 
to world poverty 


Opening address by Senator Gareth Evans, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, to the World Development 
Debate, Canberra, on August 13. 





The theme of this conference, the fifth in 
Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau’s (AIDAB) annual 
World Development Debate series, is 
world poverty. This is a topic which goes 
to the very heart of any consideration of 
development assistance policies and 
programs. 

However much the pessimists — or 
the self-consciously tough-minded — 
may insist that the “poor are always with 
us”, world poverty is not an issue about 
which we can afford to be blase. 

The consequences, in humanitarian, 
social, economic and political terms, are 
just too immense. The struggle against 
poverty must be sustained as vigorously as 
possible. Certainly it has been a long 


struggle — as old as mankind itself — 
punctuated with both successes and 
failures. 


But the longer it goes, the more we 
learn about the nature of poverty — how 


“globalism” inevitably places a heavier 
burden than usual on external policy to 
ensure the peace and prosperity of Aus- 
tralia and all Australians. 

Australia brings to its foreign and 
trade policy agenda for the 1990s an 
image of a country of growing self- 
confidence, more comfortable within its 
region and with a continuing commit- 
ment to playing a constructive role on 
international issues. 

A country with a sharper sense of its 
own interests, but also with a real appreci- 
ation of other countries’ problems and 
aspirations. A nation whose own 
ambitions do not threaten any other 
nation’s livelihood or security. It is an 
image which we will need to continue to 
nurture and refine as we go about the task 
of building an outward looking, inter- 
nationally responsible, confident and 
humane nation. 
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it impacts upon individuals and societies, 
and, most importantly, how to tackle its 
root causes. 


In opening up this debate, then, | want 
to do three things: 


e describe, in outline, what we know 
about the extent, nature and impli- 
cations of world poverty; 

e describe what I believe to be the emerg- 
ing international consensus as how best 
to tackle the problem; and 

e describe what we as a government are 
doing to incorporate anti-poverty objec- 
tives into the Australian aid program. 


When talking about the extent of 
world poverty, the numbers of people liv- 
ing in poverty or absolute poverty, it is 
unhappily the case that talk of millions, 
billions and percentages tends to trans- 
form the grim reality into safe, abstract 
packages, still remote from tangible 
comprehension. 


The material advertising this confer- 
ence uses one of these statistics: “One 
billion people live in absolute poverty”, 
the brochure says. But what this number 
means is that one in five people in the 
world today live in poverty. And in the 
developing world, the figure is one in 
every three. 


What do we mean when we talk about 
“absolute poverty”? Can we attach a use- 
ful meaning to the term? The World Bank 
sets the poverty line on purely economic 
criteria: the income below which it is not 
possible to meet basic needs of nutrition, 
clothing and shelter — assessed at around 
$US370 per person per year. 


Useful as the World Bank definition 
is, it does not tell us enough about the 
immediate impact of absolute poverty on 
the quality of life. James Ingram, Execu- 
tive Director of the World Food Program 
— who | am delighted to welcome to this 
conference — puts it starkly when he 
describes absolute poverty as constant, 
chronic hunger, when you wake up each 
morning worrying not about what to eat, 
but whether you will eat. 


But even this focus needs broadening, 
to capture all the dimensions involved, 
not only the economic basics, but also the 
impact on longevity, child mortality, 
school enrolments and the like. 
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Some of the key speakers at the World 
Development Debate, from top left: former 
High Commissioner to Bangladesh, currently 
Assistant Secretary Parliamentary and Media 
Branch, Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Ms Sue Boyd; the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans; 
former Prime Minister, Mr Malcolm Fraser; 
Senator Chris Schacht, Chairperson, Foint 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Trade; and Mr James Ingram, head of the 
Rome-based World Food Program. 
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The UN Development Program 
(UNDP) has recently come up with a new 
Human Development Index, which takes 
three particular elements — life expect- 
ancy, literacy and income purchasing 
power — into account. These indicators, 
although themselves still abstract and 
impersonal, can nonetheless give us a 
glimmer of what the experience of absol- 
ute poverty means to real people. 


For instance: 


e every year in developing countries 14 
million children — virtually the equiv- 
alent of Australia’s population — die 
before they reach five; 

e if you are born in a developing country, 
you will be lucky to live longer than 62 
years; 

e nearly 900 million adults — particu- 
larly women — never learn to read and 
write; 

e around 100 million people — men, 
women, children — are without homes, 
without decent shelter; 

e about 800 million people will go to bed 
tonight without having eaten 
adequately; 

e for every single Australian, there are 10 
children in the developing world under 
five who suffer malnutrition. 


Contrary to the popular assumption 
that poverty is concentrated mostly in 
Africa, as AIDAB’s Working Paper on 
Poverty shows about half the developing 
world’s poor — 520 million — live in 
South Asia, mainly in India and 
Bangladesh, while a further 280 million 
live in East Asia, mainly in China. 

These people are especially concen- 
trated in rural areas with high population 
densities. In fact, only about 180 million 
of the world’s poor live in sub-Saharan 
Africa. Here again, the poor are mostly 
found in rural areas. But while it is the 
case that three-quarters of the developing 
world’s poor currently live in rural areas, 
there also is a disturbing trend towards the 
urbanisation of poverty, with urban slums 
and squatter settlements estimated to be 
expanding by about seven per cent a 
year. 

In Africa, as in South Asia, about half 
the population lives in poverty. Elsewhere 
in the developing world, the proportion is 
as low as 20 per cent. At first glance, the 
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countries of the South Pacific seem to 
have escaped the problems of absolute 
poverty, yet pockets of real need exist in 
the South Pacific as well. Papua New 
Guinea, Vanuatu and Western Samoa are 
not widely regarded as nations with this 
kind of problem, but their social indi- 
cators reveal areas of real concern. 

In these countries, five or more of 
every 100 children born, die before 
reaching the age of one. The comparable 
figure for Australia is one in every 100. 
Average life expectancy in PNG is only 
54 years — about the same as it was in 
England in Shakespeare’s time. 

Today in Australia we can expect to 
live to around 76 years of age. A further 
unhappy characteristic of world poverty is 
that it has a pronounced gender bias. A 
large proportion of the poor households 
across the world are headed by women. 
Indeed, one international agency has 
recently emphasised this by preparing a 
report entitled The Feminisation of 
Poverty. 

The situation of women in many cul- 
tures makes them particularly vulnerable 
to poverty. To be successful, anti-poverty 
strategy must give special attention to the 
needs and effective participation of 
women. Otherwise women and children 
are likely to be marginalised by the pro- 
cesses of economic growth. 


Environment 


One effect of this huge world poverty 
problem, often overlooked, is its impact 
on the environment. Unhappily, the 
capacity of the environment to sustain 
increasing levels of human activity is 
threatened not only by industrial 
processes. 

In many countries, lack of develop- 
ment, and in particular widespread pov- 
erty and concomitant rapid population 
growth, pose serious environmental risks. 
In poverty-stricken rural areas, environ- 
mental awareness is simply not an option. 
There, the struggle to obtain sufficient 
food, warmth and shelter to stay alive, 
forces people to destroy the very land on 
which their longer-term survival 
depends. 

The UNDP estimates that three quar- 
ters of the poor in the developing world 
live in “ecologically fragile areas”, which 
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are being degraded at an increasing rate. 
The problem, moreover, is going to get 
worse with the likely impact of popu- 
lation increase in coming decades. 

The UN estimates that about 90 per 
cent of future population increase will 
occur in developing countries. Most of 
the increase will occur among the poor. 
Poverty alleviation programs are there- 
fore central to efforts to stem the devas- 
tation of vast areas in developing 
countries. It is easier to find acceptable 
definitions of poverty than to agree upon 
strategies for alleviating it. 

The nub of the debate is reflected in 
the title of this conference: Ending Pov- 
erty: Grassroots or Growth? I think the 
answer lies in a proper mix of policies 
which emphasises the importance of both 
growth and equity. Finding this mix is 
often easier said than done. In practice, it 
is often a process of trial and error in 
development policy. 

We now know that growth alone, 
measured as the rate of increase in gross 
domestic product (GDP), does not 
guarantee substantial benefits for the 
poor, but we were not always so wise. 

The “growth first” philosophy per- 
vaded many of our policies in the 1950s 
and 1960s. In those days, aid was mainly 
directed to supplementing domestic 
savings and supporting investments in 
infrastructure and capital intensive pro- 
jects. The benefits of resulting growth 
were meant to trickle down to the poor. 
Too often, they failed. 

We now understand that there is no 
automatic link between economic growth 
and human progress. The UN argues 
that, taken by itself, the economist’s 
measure of income is an inadequate yard- 
stick of development. Economic growth is 
essential for human development and 
poverty alleviation. But to exploit the 
opportunities for improved well-being 
that growth offers, the development pro- 
cess must be properly managed. 

Some developing countries, especially 
in South East Asia, have been very suc- 
cessful in managing their growth to 
reduce poverty; others less so. Far from 
being automatic, then, the link between 
GNP growth and human development is 
a matter of both good economic manage- 
ment and targeted social spending. 


If we apply the UNDP’s Human 
Development Index to different countries 
we see that there is considerable variation 
in the way in which economic growth has 
been translated into human development. 
The contrast is clearest in rankings of 
developing countries by the Human 
Development Index and their GNP per 
capita. 

Some countries — such as China, 
Tanzania and Thailand — do far better in 
human development terms than on an 
income measure, showing they have 
directed a good share of their economic 
resources towards human progress. Other 
countries — such as Saudi Arabia, 
Algeria and Mauritania — do consider- 
ably worse. 

With the benefit of hindsight, | think 
we can say that during the 1970s the 
international community tried to com- 
pensate for earlier zeal in promoting 
growth by targeting the poor. Greater 
emphasis was placed on employment and 
redistribution through the so-called 
“basic human needs” approach. 

Popular programs included inte- 
grated rural development projects, the 
targeting of public services on poor 
groups, and reform of fiscal systems and 
land ownership to redistribute resources 
to poorer people. 

However, the basic human needs 
approach fell far short of expectations. 
“Targeting the poor” proved to be a 
deceptively simple phrase, masking the 
difficulties which underlie attempts to 
focus on the poor. Like growth, targeting 
alone will not provide long-term benefits 
for the poor, although it can provide 
immediate relief from the worst 
deficiencies in health, nutrition and basic 
education. 

Targeting will not offer sustained 
improvements in living standards, unless 
there exists a sustainable economic 
environment in which people can partici- 
pate. There are policies and programs 
which must be implemented in all areas 
of government administration which 
ensure that administrative systems sup- 
port social and economic development. 

This year’s World Development 
Report from the World Bank argues that 
rapid and politically sustainable progress 
on poverty has been achieved by pursuing 
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a strategy that both promotes economic 
growth and provides basic social services 
to the poor. 

I think this is sensible. The returns on 
social investments can be surprisingly 
high. One World Bank study has shown 
that private returns to primary education 
are as high as 43 per cent in Africa and 31 
per cent in Asia. Social returns from 
female literacy (reflected in reduced 
infant mortality, improved family 
nutrition, and lowered population 
growth) are even higher. 


Education 


The UNDP estimates that an additional 
investment now of $5 billion per year 
would see universal primary school edu- 
cation available across the developing 
world by the year 2000. In the longer 
term, the social and economic benefits 
from such investment would be very high 
indeed. Most budgets could, moreover, 
accommodate substantial additional 
spending on human development and 
poverty relief by a reallocation of pri- 
orities to reflect genuine development 
needs. 

In too many developing countries, 
more than half the spending by govern- 
ments goes to the military. When debt 
repayments, inefficient state enterprises, 
and mistargeted social subsidies are 
added, little remains for effective devel- 
opment. A shifting of the priorities, so as 
to balance economic and social spending, 
should be at the top of the policy agenda 
in developing countries in the 1990s. 

As far as our own approach is con- 
cerned, it seems to me clear enough that 
the goal of poverty alleviation sits 
squarely within the broadest humani- 
tarian objectives of the Australian. 
program. 

I see no need to debate this point. But 
while the goal of poverty alleviation is of 
major importance for the aid program, it 
is not the only goal. As I have made clear 
on other occasions, the Australian devel- 
opment cooperation program is both 
altruistic and in our own interests. 

Our program, as is the case with most 
such government programs in most 
countries throughout the world, serves a 
multiplicity of objectives. The promotion 
of equitable development — which I 
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regard as simply an alternative way of 
talking about the elimination of poverty 
— is the most important goal, but other 
goals include political and strategic objec- 
tives, and the promotion of Australia’s 
economic interests overseas. 

The important point is that these vari- 
ous objectives can be implemented in a 
way that involves complementarity rather 
than conflict between them. In the devel- 
opment field there is so much that needs 
to be done that it is easy in practice to find 
worthwhile activities that bring mutual 
benefits. 

In the practice of delivering Aus- 
tralian aid, our approach to poverty allevi- 
ation is broadly consistent with the 
international consensus on anti-poverty 
strategies. That consensus is based pri- 
marily on the promotion of the economic 
growth, participation by the poor them- 
selves in the development process, and 
the achievement of environmentally 
sustainable outcomes. 

Attention to all these parameters is 
necessary to ensure a comprehensive 
approach to poverty alleviation. The pro- 
motion of economic growth helps.to elim- 
inate the structural factors that keep 
people poor. These factor include, for 
example, inadequate physical infrastruc- 
ture, low levels of human resource devel- 
opment, and weak government 
institutions. 

These considerations are at the heart 
of many of our country and sector pro- 
grams. Good examples include the major 
river improvement and irrigation project 
at Bah Bolon in North Sumatra, or the 
integrated Rural Development project in 
northern Samar in the Philippines. 
Another example is a steel bridging pro- 
ject which we are supporting in 
Indonesia. 

This project shows how infrastructure 
projects, while not necessarily providing 
immediate and direct benefits to poor 
people, can have important indirect 
effects on poverty. Improved road trans- 
port in Indonesia is crucial for growth, 
because better roads mean that farmers 
have better access to markets. 

Reliable studies have shown that the 
new and improved bridges provided by 
Australia have reduced travel times, led to 
lower bus fares, opened up markets for 
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farmers, and increased labour mobility. 

All of these things have brought sub- 
stantial benefits for millions of ordinary 
people in Java — and in other parts of 
Indonesia as well. And I might add that 
the Australian steel industry has not done 
too badly either! 

The second element of our anti- 
poverty strategy is the emphasis on par- 
ticipation by the poor in the development 
process through specifically targeted pro- 
jects. This is often easier said than done. 
Nevertheless, it is important because, 
first, experience demonstrates that devel- 
opment programs are likely to fail unless 
there is good community involvement in 
the design of the programs, and second, it 
hardly makes sense to talk about effective 
development unless there is a human 
resource development dimension 
involved, with the people who are affec- 
ted being genuinely involved in the devel- 
opment process. 


Community action 


One example of how this approach works 
in practice is the Australian Rural Water 
Supply project on the island of Lombok in 
Indonesia. In 1985, AIDAB began the 
first phase of a $3 million rural water 
supply and sanitation project in central 
Lombok. To ensure a sense of ownership 
of the facilities, community participation 
was actively encouraged in the project. 
Indonesian community organisers, 
trained and supervised by an Indonesian 
non-government organisation, lived in 
rural areas to help villagers plan the 
installation of new water facilities. A 
health education scheme was an integral 
part of the project as well. 

The Lombok project was a success. 
Safe drinking water was supplied to over 
100 000 people. Improved sanitation and 
bathing facilities were built with the full 
involvement of people in village areas. 
This project is a good example of how 
“bottom up” development cooperation 
can work. As a result of the original suc- 
cess, the project has been carried through 
to a second phase. We expect that similar 
facilities will be provided to around 
175 000 people in other parts of Lombok. 

Both economic growth and partici- 
pation must be complemented by an 


environmentally sustainable approach to 
development. In PNG and Indonesia in 
particular, the Australian aid program is 
now working closely to the principle of 
sustainability. 

In PNG, we are giving strong support 
to the management and conservation of 
that country’s forests through the 
implementation of the Tropical Forestry 
Action Plan. And in Indonesia, the sec- 
ond phase of the Lombok water supply 
project will cover all six districts of West 
Nusa Tenggara, overcoming environ- 
mental degradation caused by the disposal 
of human wastes. It will also curb the loss 
of water which is currently being wasted 
or illegally tapped. 

If environmentally sustainable devel- 
opment is to be achieved, there are few 
more important elements in poverty 
alleviation strategy than bringing popu- 
lation growth under control. 

I have developed this theme on other 
occasions, and will say no more here than 
that family planning programs will rank 
increasingly high in Australia’s develop- 
ment cooperation priorities. 

There are some other dimensions to 
our aid program which I should refer to in 
the present context. 

One is the provision of direct assist- 
ance — direct transfers to the poor — 
when there is an acute need for immedi- 
ate help. Such assistance, although only a 
small part of Australia’s overall develop- 
ment cooperation program, can be crucial 
in not only the timely alleviation of 
human suffering, but also, in this context, 
in poverty prevention. 

Dealing with natural disasters, such as 
the recent earthquakes in Iran and the 
Philippines, and the regular cyclones 
which sweep across small Pacific 
countries such as Western Samoa, the 
Solomon Islands and Tonga, is an unhap- 
pily recurring necessity. 

Refugees and displaced people also 
present similarly acute and immediate 
problems. Overall, a total of about $55 
million was spent on feeding, doctoring 
and housing refugees last financial year. I 
think it was money well spent, a modest 
but worthwhile contribution that pro- 
vided direct assistance to some of the 
poorest and most needy people on our 
planet. 
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Another dimension of our develop- 
ment cooperation program with a par- 
ticular impact on poverty alleviation is the 
support we give to the activities of non- 
government organisations (NGOs) in 
developing countries. 

Both Australian NGOs and indigen- 
ous NGOs within developing countries 
have achieved a good deal of success in 
implementing anti-poverty programs in 
developing countries. NGOs have the 
advantage of being small, flexible and 
cost-effective: 


e they show empathy in their dealings 
with individuals and communities; 

e they are effective in encouraging genu- 
ine participation in development; 

e they have excelled in many activities, 
particularly in delivering adult edu- 
cation and family planning practices. 


My own hope is that during the next 
few years it will be possible to increase the 
amounts of our aid which are spent 
through these indigenous NGOs within 
the developing countries. 

I also want to draw your attention, 
finally, to the Australian food aid pro- 
gram. In recent years, around 10 per cent 
of the Australian aid program has been 
spent on food aid. Food aid is a very effec- 
tive anti-poverty mechanism. A small part 
of our food aid is given for direct relief 
purposes, such as for the provision of 
emergency food supplies in Ethiopia. 

But the main part of our food aid is 
used for so-called “development food 
aid”, which consists of activities such as 
food-for-work schemes which create jobs 
in developing countries for people to 
work on projects such as rural roads and 
irrigation canals. 

These activities combat poverty in two 
ways. Directly, by creating jobs, and 
indirectly, by stimulating investment in 
much-needed development schemes. 

I hope I have said enough about the 
Australian development cooperation pro- 
gram to show that poverty alleviation is 
already a central goal of our efforts. The 
record of the Australian aid program, in 
delivering benefits to the poor, is mani- 
festly good. But we need to do more 
where we can. 

To encourage wider discussion, 
AIDAB has prepared a paper for this con- 
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ference which provides a useful, detailed 
survey of the impact of the Australian 
program on poverty. For the benefit of 
the lingering few who continue to believe 
that our approach just reflects middle 
class values of the “warm inner glow” var- 
iety, I should make my own position 
absolutely clear. 

I am interested in aid not as charity 
but as development cooperation, which 
should be undertaken in pursuit of serious 
political and economic policy objectives 
which are shared by developing countries 
and ourselves. 

In fact, I think we should use the 
phrase “development cooperation” a lot 
more and “aid” and “development assist- 
ance” a lot less. This is consistent with 
other elements in the Government’s 
foreign policy, particularly in our 
immediate region. 

We need to remember that Australia 
and New Zealand are unique among 
OECD nations in that we are located 
among developing countries. A good 
many of these have political and econ- 
omic institutional structures which are 


Maltese people ‘special 
in Australian hearts’ 


Address on August 15 by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, at a Parliamentary luncheon in Canberra for the 
Prime Minister of Malta, Dr Edward Fenech-Adami 








Earlier this year I travelled to Turkey 
with 60 World War 1 veterans, to com- 
memorate the 75th anniversary of the 
Anzac landing at Gallipoli. 

For Australians, the heroic achieve- 
ments and the selfless sacrifice of the 
Anzacs in the ill-fated Gallipoli campaign 
are immortal. For a young nation, full of 
reckless valour and comradeship, Gal- 
lipoli was a bloody initiation into the 
world arena. 

It is a little known fact that serving 
beside Australian troops at Gallipoli, and 
sharing their sacrifices, were volunteers 
from Malta. The barges which brought 
the Diggers to Anzac Cove were Maltese- 
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still fragile. Their internal stability is 
often threatened by the very demands of 
having to deal with poverty. 


We have a basic stake, in terms of 
Australia’s national interests, in their 
stability and successful development. 
Although many lessons have been learned 
about development, world poverty 
remains an enormous problem, especially 
in our region. 


Ultimately, the battle must be fought 
and won by developing countries them- 
selves. But development cooperation can 
help. The major challenge for countries 
like Australia in the 1990s is to ensure 
that our cooperation programs maximise 
our contribution towards the alleviation 
of poverty. Our programs must reinforce 
the broad and equitable participation of 
the poor in the development process. 


And they must support national poli- 
cies in developing countries which are 
aimed at integrating economic, social and 
environmental objectives into compre- 
hensive strategies for sustainable 
development. z 





The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke. 


built. Once on shore, our soldiers were 
sustained by supplies provided, in part, 
from Malta. And not least in importance 
for 20 000 Australian troops wounded at 
Gallipoli and elsewhere during World 
War 1, Malta, “the nurse of the Mediterr- 
anean”, was a safe haven of rest and 
healing. 

The bravery of the Maltese people 
during the privations and terror of World 
War 11 is also renowned, not least by the 
Australian troops who served there or 
who visited there in transit to the Aegean 
and North Africa. 

All these efforts mean the Maltese 
people deserve, and hold, a special place 
in the hearts of Australians. Such bonds, 
forged in wartime, have been strength- 
ened in peace. And you will excuse me, I 
am sure, if I give one uplifting demon- 
stration of that statement. 

In 1946, a young Maltese girl began 
tending the graves in Malta of Australian 
airmen killed in the Second World War. 
Moved by the sacrifice of the Australians, 
she also began organising wreath-laying 
ceremonies, single-handedly honouring 
the Anzac spirit. For 44 years, Margot 
Bonello has continued in these quiet 
endeavours, not for profit or gain, but in 
simple recognition of the dignity of life. 
Earlier this year, Margot Bonello’s work 
was recognised formally by the Australian 
people when she was made an honorary 
Member of the Order of Australia. Her 
story symbolises, poignantly and elo- 
quently, the links of history and of friend- 
ship which bind Australia and Malta so 
closely together. 

Physically, of course, Australia and 
Malta are distant and dissimilar countries. 

Malta, in the heart of the Mediterr- 
anean, would fit some 200 times into our 
State of Tasmania. The size of your island 
nation has inhibited your growth, while 
the vastness of our island continent has 
created different problems and opportun- 
ities. Natural resources have been our 
way of life for decades, while your people 
are remarkable for their achievements in 
a land without rivers, lakes or forests. 

What ties Australia and Malta 
together is not proximity or similarity, but 
the links of kinship and history that 
Margot Bonello symbolises, links which 
your visit, Mr Prime Minister, will 
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broaden and strengthen further. Your 
visit, of course, is only the most recent 
episode in a long tradition of movement 
of people between Malta and Australia. 

It is a tradition that dates back to the 
earliest days of European settlement of 
Australia. Our common heritage as Brit- 
ish colonial outposts has studded our his- 
tory with many bright figures, such as 
Count Bologna Strickland, later Lord 
Strickland, born in Valletta in 1861, 
appointed Chief Secretary of Malta and 
then, in the first two decades of this cen- 
tury, Governor of Tasmania, Governor of 
Western Australia, and Governor of New 
South Wales, before returning to Malta 
where he became Prime Minister. 

Not the least of his achievements 
while he was in Australia was as a vocal 
and effective advocate of Maltese emi- 
gration to Australia. The steady growth of 
the Maltese community in Australia was 
such that in 1931 my predecessor as 
Prime Minister, Jim Scullin, attended 
Maltese National Day celebrations in 
Melbourne. 

Melbourne today has more Maltese 
residents than can be found in any city in 
Malta. Indeed, from the Mt Lyell copper 
mines on Tasmania’s east coast, to the 
sugar cane fields of northern Queensland, 
Maltese people have settled every corner 
of this country, and they have done so, in 
particular, since World War 11. They 
have accepted the challenge that a new 
life brings and, through vigour and per- 
sistence, carved out new and productive 
lives as proud and committed Australians. 

You begin to realise just how substan- 
tial that contribution has been when 
everyday Australian names reveal their 
Maltese ancestry. 

Darren Gauci — the “golden hands” 
of horse racing — one of Australia’s 
premier jockeys. 

Jeff Fenech — the triple world cham- 
pion boxer — a working class kid from 
Marrickville who has become one of our 
best known sporting heroes by taking on 
the best fighters the world could offer and 
beating them all. 

Joe Camilleri — a well known 
singer-songwriter. 

Mario Fenech — the captain of the 
South Sydney Rugby League Club and a 
fierce competitor on the field. 
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Through the Catholic Church many 
Maltese Australians have made valuable 
contributions to the social advancement 
of the Maltese community here and to the 
broader Australian society. 

And I am particularly pleased to 
record that the trade union movement 
and the Australian Labor Party have 
repeatedly benefited from the dedication 
and commitment of many members of the 
Maltese Australian community. 

So I pay unstinting tribute on this 
occasion to the commitment and the great 
contribution made to Australia by its 
Maltese community. We are proud of 
them and you too, Mr Prime Minister, 
have reason to be proud of them. 

Of course, such achievements come as 
no surprise. The courage and determi- 
nation which has characterised Malta in 
war and in peace are evident still in her 
Australian children. 

It is evident, too, in the way the mod- 
ern Malta is taking a role in international 
issues which concern us all. The active 
and constructive role you are playing in 
international environmental issues 
attracts our congratulations and 
admiration. 

The discussion that you initiated at 
the United Nations on global climate 
change has led to close attention being 
given to the issue through forums such as 
the Inter-governmental Panel on Climate 
Change. Your foresight will, I am sure, 
lead to increased collaboration between 


New impetus to 
links with Malta 


Address by the Prime Minister of Malta, Dr Edward 
Fenech-Adami, at a luncheon on August 15, hosted by the 
Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke 





Novelists and film-makers have always 
found a source of unfailing entertainment 
in the picturing of some individual from a 
distant culture being parachuted or cata- 
pulted into an alien setting. 
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us as we meet the environmental chal- 
lenges that the coming years will bring. 

At the same time, the Commonwealth 
will remain important for us both as a 
major forum for us to exchange views. 

Malta has also played a memorable 
supporting role in the dramatic evolution 
of closer relations between the two super- 
powers that we have witnessed in recent 
years. The first talks between Presidents 
Bush and Gorbachev took place at sea off 
Malta, though | recall that your weather 
almost succeeded in consigning the two 
leaders to the same fate as that other, 
earlier, distinguished visitor to Malta, St 
Paul, shipwrecked in AD 60. 

At this time we are seeing many 
momentous events; tyranny replaced by 
popular rule; suspicion replaced by trust; 
the accumulation of weapons replaced by 
disarmament; and international discord 
replaced by dialogue. Notwithstanding 
our concern at current developments in 
the Gulf, these developments give us 
great hope for the future. 

Malta and Australia have not stood 
idly by during these dramatic transform- 
ations, but have played our parts, and con- 
tinue to do so, in the interests of creating a 
more peaceful and prosperous world. In 
applauding that, and in celebrating the 
enduring people-to-people links between 
our two countries, let me say that you are 
a very welcome visitor among us. On 
behalf of all Australians, I wish you a pro- 
ductive visit and a safe journey home. W 


Indeed, the most celebrated adventure 
story of mankind, or at least of the culture 
of which most of us here belong, the 
Odyssey by Homer, has as its hero an 
extremely rational, intellectual, middle- 
of-the-road traveller, Odysseus. 

This arch-representative of the 
ancient Greek ideal of moderation and 
love of home is depicted as being thrown 
by the machinations of the hostile god of 
the sea, in such places as the smaller of 
the Maltese islands, Gozo, at the time 
controlled by the unreasonably voluptu- 
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ous, immoderately demanding, spell- 
casting Calypso. 

The picture of the cool, intellectual 
leader of the island of Ithaca, landed in 
the passion-swept island of Gozo is a 
model of the somewhat risky situation of a 
foreign leader transacting as best he can 
in an alien culture. 

But, although I am the Prime Minis- 
ter today of a small state which includes 
Calypso’s ancient island and I am speak- 
ing in a continent-wide state on the other 
side of the globe, I do not feel at all as if I 
were in the uncomfortable mental state of 
a contemporary Odysseus. 

Too many, in fact, of my fellow 
countrymen, including quite a large 
number from Gozo itself, have made Aus- 
tralia their home for any Maltese person 
to feel a stranger here. From north to 
south and from east to west, everywhere, 
there are kinsmen in varying degrees of 
concentration. 

Everywhere there are signs of our 
inter-relatedness. From Tasmania, where 
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the town of Strickland, recalls by its very 
name, the fact that at the beginning of 
this century, in 1904, a man destined to 
become one of my predecessors as Prime 
Minister of Malta, Sir Gerald Strickland, 
arrived to be the Governor of the island 
state. 


Many years later, Strickland returned 
to Malta to lead the political party which 
opposed the Nationalist Party, which I 
now lead. Recalling him, after the spell- 
binding Calypso, among the colourful 
figures who have woven so many varied 
threads into the millennial history of the 
Maltese islands, serves also to bring out 
another fact, besides that of the curious 
and perhaps unique kinds of links which 
exist between Malta and Australia: the 
fact that, in the perspective of human 
ecology, the Maltese, because of their 
small numbers as a proportion of the 
world’s population, must certainly be 
counted as a rare species, but we can 
hardly be counted as an endangered one, 
in risk of extinction. 


Despite the small space within which 
we came into existence, we have never 
closed in upon ourselves, in the fatal 
clutch of exclusiveness. 


The Maltese people are easily identifi- 
able, but very diversified and ready to mix 
with others. Of both these qualities — 
diversity and adaptability — the Maltese 
in Australia have, I believe, provided a 
fair sample. 


Only recently, a Maltese emigrant to 
Australia recalled that he had met some 
elderly cane-cutters in northern Queens- 
land who recalled Strickland mixing with 
them in their crude, corrugated iron- 
roofed dwellings in those early years of 
this century. 


I am obviously very pleased that a new 
impetus has been given over the past few 
years to our bilateral relations. The pre- 
sent spirit is undoubtedly oriented 
towards cooperation on all fronts. Agree- 
ments have been reached or are being 
finalised in all such areas as social secur- 
ity, health and taxation. There are two 
spheres in which, however, I feel 
exchanges have scope for much greater 
intensification, and I hope that my visit 
here will contribute positively to this 
end. 
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The first is commercial exchanges. 
The graph of these shows a steady rise 
over many years, then a downfall over a 
number of years, and a slow picking up 
recently. I am very hopeful that the 
upward trend will be not only steady, but 
faster. As I have been saying on various 
occasions, with Malta’s moving towards 
full membership of the European Com- 
munity, its role as a window of Europe at 
the centre of its Mediterranean shores 
will enhance our possibilities to act as a 
main point of communication at the heart 
of one of the three great emerging mar- 
kets of the world. 

I may point out in this connection 
that, in anticipation over the rest of our 
telecommunications development pro- 
gram which is designed to make Malta a 
technologically up-to-date centre for 
exchanges, an OTC earth station was 
inaugurated last year and has greatly 
facilitated telephonic communication 
between Malta and Australia. 

The other area in which I am desirous 
and confident that greater progress will be 
made is that of cultural exchanges. For 
this purpose, a Maltese-Australian Edu- 
cation Foundation has been set up, and I 
am hopeful that more exchanges in the 
educational and cultural field will materi- 
alise as a result. 

On the whole, the field of education 
for various reasons has not been the one in 
which the Maltese community in Aus- 
tralia has flourished most. But better cul- 
tural exchanges between Malta and 
Australia are likely to be valuable not only 


‘Birth certificate’ of the 
nation comes home 


Address by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, at the 
handover at Parliament House, Canberra on August 23 of 
the Constitution Act, by the Lord President of the Council 
and Leader of the House of Commons, Sir Geoffrey 
Howe 





I am delighted today to take formal pos- 
session, on behalf of the Government and 
people of Australia, of this original copy 
of the Commonwealth of Australia Consti- 
tution Act 1900. ni 
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in this respect, but also from the point of 
view of Malta’s possible function as the 
only English-speaking centre in the Med- 
iterranean world and on the southern side 
of Europe in establishing more general 
links with Australia. 

In this light also, the improvement of 
airline communications between our two 
countries, which we have long been 
seeking to improve, would undoubtedly 
be a great boon. 

I must say in conclusion that a Maltese 
visitor to Australia is likely to find more 
than just kinsmen on an ethnic count. 
There are other kinds of kinship to be dis- 
covered, other bonds of unity cutting 
across the features of diversity. 

I also find, for instance, that our aca- 
demic backgrounds have points of simi- 
larity — an arts degree including 
economics, followed by a law degree. 
Your legal training, as is well known to all 
the world, was put to good use in the ser- 
vice first of the trade unions and then of 
the country as a whole. 

On our part, in the years since inde- 
pendence, we have followed a program 
which has been marked by a strong drive 
towards the creation of an economic 
democracy, as well as the consolidation of 
a truly democratic political system and 
the promotion of an integrated social pol- 
icy aimed at the development of our wel- 
fare state into a comprehensive welfare 
society. 

This is another good reason why I 
cannot feel that in Australia I am in an 
alien society. a 


This Act of the British Parliament 
gave birth to the Australian Constitution 
and, with it, to the Australian nation. By 
the terms enacted in this document, Aus- 
tralians were legally bound together as 
one people. Until now, this document has 
been part of the public records of the 
United Kingdom — one of only two vel- 
lum originals of the Commonwealth of 
Australia Constitution Act 1900. 

It is entirely understandable that the 
British authorities should have jealously 
safeguarded the integrity of historical 
records such as this — and indeed of the 
entire heritage of public records that, as 


CONSTITUTION 
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One of only two copies of the Australian Constitution, prepared in 1900, was presented to the Australian Prime 
Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, by British Deputy Prime Minister, Sir Geoffrey Howe (left), at Parliament House, 
Canberra, on August 23. The copy had been on loan to the Parliament since*the Bicentenary celebrations in 1988. 
Mr Hawke thanked the British MP, Mr Alf Morrts for his long and hard campaign for the Australian Constitution 
(Public Record Copy) Bill, which waived the regulations and granted Australia a copy. Picture by Australian 
Foreign Affairs and Trade photographer, Norm Plant. 
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Sir Geoffrey reminds us, stretches back 
without break to the 13th century. 

So it was all the more welcome and 
significant token of goodwill towards us, 
that the British Parliament passed special 
legislation earlier this year to allow this 
document to be handed over today for 
permanent safekeeping in Australia. 

This document is a proof of the deep 
friendship that exists between Australia 
and the United Kingdom, and it is a 
remarkable token of the intimate ties of 
history and constitutional democracy that 
we share. 

It is, simply, a gift of inestimable value 
— and I stress the word ‘gift. This docu- 
ment has never before been owned by 
Australia. At the same time, it takes 
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nothing away from our sense of gratitude 
to observe that this object, gift as it is, has 
always been Australian. 

Though it is only now that we for- 
mally own it, it is, in a real sense, simply 
being returned to us. That is, of course, 
because the Constitution and Federation 
that were enacted with this legislation 
were the end product, the cap-stone, of a 
long and vital process by which the Aus- 
tralian people themselves decided to 
unite and live as one nation. 

It was the product of some 10 years of 
intense negotiations by the leading mem- 
bers of the six Australian colonies. In 
draft form, it was put to popular vote and 
was accepted by a majority in each of the 


six. colonies. So the words of the Aus- 
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tralian premiers in 1900, when respond- 
ing to British suggestions for 
amendments to the Constitution Bill, are 
timely today: 


“The Commonwealth Bill belongs...in 
a very special sense to the people of 
Australia, whose only mandate to gov- 
ernments and parliaments is to seek its 
enactment by the Imperial Parliament 
in the form in which it was adopted by 
the people.” 


History records that this viewpoint 
was largely accepted and the Bill passed 
the British Parliament on July 5, 1900. It 
received Royal Assent from Queen Vic- 
toria on July 9 and on September 17, 
1900, she signed a Proclamation having 
the effect of bringing the Constitution 
Act into force on January 1, 1901. 


Australia already holds duplicate orig- 
inals of both the Royal Proclamation and 
the Commission of Royal Assent. So in 
obtaining this document today, we are 
completing the set — we are bringing 
together the trinity of documents which 
constitutes the birth certificate of 
Australia. 


So this document is now back where it 
rightly belongs — in the possession of the 
Government of Australia, on display in 
the Parliament of Australia, for perusal by 
the people of Australia. 


For such an achievement, many 
people deserve credit. To Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, as the representative of the United 
Kingdom Government and Parliament, 
our primary thanks are due. When I met 
Prime Minister Thatcher in Gallipoli in 
April, I took the opportunity of thanking 
her personally for this gift. I ask, Sir 
Geoffrey, that you take back to Prime 
Minister Thatcher and to your Parlia- 
ment the heartfelt gratitude of the entire 
Australian Government, Parliament and 
people. Alf Morris also deserves great 
praise — not only because his private 
member’s Bill did so much to break the 
log-jam, but also because, as leader of the 
Anzac Parliamentary Group at 
Westminster, he had the determination to 
garner cross-party support for the pro- 
posal, harnessed to an accurate under- 
standing of the symbolic importance to 
Australians of the document in question. 


1990 


e The Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, first 
suggested we seek an original copy of 
the Constitution from the British for 
our bicentennial celebrations; 

our High Commissioner in Britain, 
Doug McClelland has played an essen- 
tial behind-the-scenes role; 


and, not least, the secretary of my 
department, Mike Todd, has assidu- 
ously pursued this matter with his Brit- 
ish counterpart. 


Finally, it is appropriate to acknowl- 
edge the role of the two million or more 
Australians who have already visited this 
Parliament House and who have seen this 
document on display just above where we 
are standing — demonstrating beyond 
doubt the interest of Australians in this 
fundamental part of our political, legal 
and cultural heritage. 


This is an occasion of which our 
founding fathers, the pioneers of the Aus- 
tralian Constitution, would have been 
deeply proud. So I add my welcome to all 
the descendants of these original 
statesmen of the Australian nation, who 
are honoured guests today. 


As you have mentioned, Sir Geoffrey, 
I have recently called on Australians to 
undertake a new effort to modernise and 
to make more efficient the Federal system 
under which we live. Part of this may 
involve a new initiative to amend by refer- 
endum some of the terms of the Federal 
compact agreed on by our colonial fore- 
bears nearly 100 years ago and enacted in 
this document. 


It is perhaps a matter of wonder that 
the original terms of the Constitution 
have proven so resilient to change over 
the years — despite numerous opportun- 
ities for change being presented to the 
Australian electorate by governments up 
to and including the present one. 


I can only assume that the frequency 
and strength of “no” votes in referendums 
must be due to the abiding affection Aus- 
tralians feel for every section, sub-section, 
clause and word of the original Federal 
compact. Now that visitors to this Parlia- 
ment House can see the original Consti- 
tutional documents in all their 
unabridged, unamended, turn-of-the- 


century glory, they may — you never 
know — hear the siren-call of reform 
sounding in their ears. 

If “no” votes become “yes” votes, we 
may well have double reason for gratitude 
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to you, Sir Geoffrey and to your Parlia- 

mentary colleagues for your generosity. 
I now have great pleasure in accepting 

this gift on behalf of all Australians. E 





The future of Antarctica 
— continuity or change? 


Address on August 17 by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, when launching the 
book, edited by Richard Herr et al, Antarctica’s Future: 
Continuity or Change, at the Hobart, Tasmania, 
headquarters of the Commission for the Conservation of 
Antarctic Marine Living Resources. 


When the Australian Government 
decided on May 22 last year not to sign or 
ratify the Convention for the Regulation 
of Antarctic Mineral Resource Activities 
(CRAMRA), but to seek instead a ban on 
mining in Antarctica and the negotiation 
of a comprehensive convention for the 
protection of the Antarctic environment, 
I have to concede that we did not have 
immediately in mind the Australian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs then forth- 
coming national conference, let alone 
this splendid book born of it. 

But the conference last November 
certainly provided an excellent oppor- 
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tunity for the first major open discussion 
of a decision going to the heart of 
Antarctica’s future and an excellent series 
of papers as prepared for this occasion. 


We should all be indebted to Richard 
Herr and his colleagues for not only the 
skill, but the speed, with which they have 
now made those proceedings available to 
a wider audience, both Australian and 
international. 


Their book is current, comprehen- 
Sive, authoritative and accessible. 


The issues it debates are those the 
world is now debating, and none of the 
material is out of date, as so often happens 
with symposia of this kind. All the policy 
issues that are currently being wrestled 
with are amply covered, as a glance at the 
table of contents makes clear. 


The book contains contributions from 
some of the very best people in their field, 
including, may I say with some pride, offi- 
cers in my own department, writing after 
access to the latest information. 
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And the book is accessible to a wide 
audience, not just because of its price 
(exceedingly modest for any book on this 
subject), but because of the quality of the 
writing and editing. 

In the spirit of this book, | want to take 
the opportunity its launching presents to 
make a substantive contribution of my 
own to the ongoing debate on Antarctic 
environmental protection, a world-wide 
debate which has taken off in a quite new 
direction since the Australian decision, 
and Australian French comprehensive 
protection initiative, were announced. 

I want to bring you up to date on that 
debate, describe just what it is we are try- 
ing to achieve, and sketch out the steps 
ahead of us if we are to eventually get 
there. 


The starting point for our decision, 
and all our subsequent activity, is the vital 
need to protect the indisputably fragile 
Antarctic environment. To do so is vital 
for science; vital to preserve the richness 
of the southern ocean; vital for the 
Antarctic’s highly specialised wildlife and 
ecosystems; and vital for the world’s 
environment. 

Already the existing level of activity in 
the Antarctic poses worrying environ- 
mental threats. But those threats are 
minor, compared to those entailed in 
mining and oil drilling. 

However much CRAMRA (which I 
shall refer to from now on as the “Min- 
erals Convention”) professes to take 
environmental factors into account, the 
environment would come out the loser 
should there be mining. 

The Antarctic environment is so 
unique, so uniquely fragile and so irre- 
placeable that it simply cannot be treated 
in the same way as any other land mass 
around the world, where one may well 
want to argue out, and balance out, the 
competing claims of mineral exploitation 
and environmental protection. 

The only prudent response for this 
unique Antarctic wilderness is to remove 
altogether the option of mining, which 
the Minerals Convention left open. 

To demonstrate as unequivocally as 
we can Australia’s determination to see 
that mining does not take place in the 
Antarctic, the Minister for the Environ- 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans. 


ment, Mrs Kelly, and I are today jointly 
announcing that the Government has 
decided to legislate this session to ban all 
mining in the Australian Antarctic Terri- 
tory, including offshore on the continen- 
tal shelf of that territory. 

The legislation will extend to Aus- 
tralians and non-Australians alike so far as 
the Australian Antarctic Territory is con- 
cerned; it also will ban mining by Aus- 
tralian nationals anywhere else in the 
Antarctic region. “Mining” for the pur- 
poses of the legislation will include oil 
drilling, and the related steps of prospect- 
ing and exploration. 

The new legislation will commit Aus- 
tralia in law to the approach we have 
adopted as policy. It indicates our realis- 
ation of the high stakes involved and is a 
concrete embodiment of our determi- 
nation to preserve the Antarctic 
environment. 

It is a signal to the international com- 
munity that our commitment to the 
approach we have begun will not falter. 
Australia intends to maintain its leader- 
ship in working with France towards an 
international prohibition on mining. The 
legislation will illustrate what we expect 
collective international action to achieve. 

Proponents of the Minerals Conven- 
tion argue against our approach, but in 


fact nearly all of them have already con- 
ceded a large part of the Australian case 
by admitting that there should be no 
mining for at least several decades 
because it could not be conducted safely. 

If for that reason or other practical 
ones such as the cost of mining and 
absence of known resources, mining is 
unlikely to take place for a long time, why 
not accept an outright ban? Those who 
respect our approach say a total ban will 
be unstable, and will be overturned or 
ignored. 

But why should such a ban on all 
mining activities be more unstable than 
the Minerals Convention, which has a bet 
both ways? Moreover, why should a ban 
on mining be any more unstable than the 
absolute ban on military activities and 
nuclear explosions found in the Antarctic 
Treaty. Justifications for the Minerals 
Convention and the mining option have 
more in common with theology than 
either law or science. 

A compelling argument against the 
Minerals Convention is that it will, in 
practice, hasten the very mining activity 
that its defenders acknowledge to be, at 
least for several decades, undesirable. 

The Convention includes incentives 
for mining activity. It permits prospecting 
here and now and offers security of title. It 
also allows the results of prospecting to 
remain confidential — so conceding a 
damaging exception to the important 
Antarctic Treaty requirement to share the 
results of scientific research. 

The Minerals Convention, with its 
medley of objectives, does not, in fact, 
quite know where it is going. Our fear is 
that in that confusion, Antarctic environ- 
mental protection would suffer in any 
trial of strength with mining. 

The defenders of the Minerals Con- 
vention have on a number of occasions 
gone so far as to suggest that Australia’s 
attitude has threatened the Antarctic 
Treaty system itself. This is a claim we 
wholly reject. 

The Government has left no doubt 
about its commitment to the Antarctic 
Treaty system. When it was drawn up 
more than 30 years ago, the treaty rep- 
resented a quantum leap in international 
relations. Against a background of Cold 
War distrust and squabbling about 
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national claims, it brought for the first 
time to an entire region of the globe last- 
ing disarmament and a dedication of it to 
the pursuit of science. 

This outcome was visionary at the 
time, and the treaty is no less valuable 
today. It guarantees the peaceful use of 
Antarctica and provides a framework for 
cooperative scientific research. It also is 
the only viable framework within which 
Australia’s objectives of environmental 
protection can be achieved — so why 
would we want to undermine it? 

Australia also has been criticised for 
proposing a comprehensive environmen- 
tal protection convention, as well as the 
ban on mining activities. The nub of this 
criticism is that the practice since 1961 is 
good enough, and that any new measures 
to protect Antarctica can be put in place 
one by one after any particular problem 
has been identified. 

This sector-by-sector approach, 
reflected in the companion conventions 
to the Antarctic Treaty on Seals, and Mar- 
ine Living Resources respectively, may 
have been adequate in the past. But now 
the increased level and greater diversity of 
human activity in the region requires 
that, 30 years after the treaty, the Antarc- 
tic Treaty parties go beyond this sectoral 
approach. 

Australia and France are by no means 
alone in urging this approach. Chile and 
New Zealand, to name but two, have 
made persuasive calls for a comprehen- 
sive approach to environmental protec- 
tion to bring about the coordination and 
integration which the existing system 
lacks. 


Protection 


Even more significantly, just three weeks 
ago, the US Administration itself called 
for a protocol on environmental protec- 
tion. The change of attitude we are seeing 
reflects intense public scrutiny of the Ant- 
arctic Treaty system, reflected in the 
interest which parliaments are taking in 
Antarctic conservation, most recently in 
Spain. Officials who have administered 
Antarctic affairs are now accountable to a 
wider audience. 

On my recent visit to New Delhi, the 
Indian External Affairs Minister, Mr I K 
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Gujral, told me of his Government’s con- 
tinuing support for the Australian and 
French initiative. There is very wide- 
spread, and steadily growing, sympathy 
for the initiative in Europe. 


And we have been gratified by the 
receptive approach of South American 
countries to our ideas. I shall be making 
Antarctica the principal focus of my visit, 
Starting next week, to Argentina, Chile, 
Brazil, Uruguay and Peru, which have for 
a very long time been central players in 
this whole debate. 


I would like now to outline just what 
we have in mind for a comprehensive 
environmental protection regime, and to 
lay to rest some misconceptions about our 
position. 

It should be said at the outset that the 
international political and legal frame- 
work covering the region, and upon 
which its peace depends, matches the fra- 
gility and uniqueness of the Antarctic 
environment itself. Twenty-six countries 
now have active Antarctic programs; 
seven of these, including Australia, have 
claims. 


Only four countries have expressly 
recognised Australia’s claim and even 
fewer have recognised those of some 
others. A significant part of the continent 
is unclaimed. There is thus little scope for 
territorial regulation in the traditional 
sense. 

How is coordination to be achieved 
between the national Antarctic programs? 
What is to be done about non- 
governmental expeditions, particularly 
when third countries are involved? How 
are third countries, wishing to establish 
an Antarctic program, to be brought into 
the decision-making process? 

These issues have long been around. 
The Antarctic Treaty system has dealt 
with them primarily by informal cooper- 
ation, which was effective enough while 
the Antarctic community was relatively 
small. But because of the number of Ant- 
arctic actors and the level and range of 
their activity, the stage has been reached 
for us, the nations active in the Antarctic, 
to take a more formalised and coordinated 
approach to environmental protection. 


If we do not show to the international 
community that we can carry out this 
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important task, in my view less competent 
forums will seek to do it for us. 

There are four principles which guide 
Australia in its search for a satisfactory 
environmental protection regime. 

In the first place, the achievements 
and guarantees of the Antarctic Treaty 
should not be imperiled. I have already 
stated Australia’s commitment to the 
treaty, and the reasons for that. 

The treaty is the starting point for any 
viable proposal. While its assurances must 
not be prejudiced on matters such as the 
peaceful use of Antarctica and freedom of 
scientific research and accommodation of 
the different view of states on claims, it is 
important to recognise that the Antarctic 
Treaty is silent on a number of points, or 
mentions them only obliquely. 

It is, for example, inconceivable today 
that a treaty on Antarctica would be 
drawn up with merely a statement that 
measures may be adopted for “the preser- 
vation and conservation of living 
resources in Antarctica”. As I have 
already indicated, the treaty parties have 
already had to take steps to rectify blind 
spots of the Antarctic Treaty by sup- 
plementing it, not least by the convention 
which is associated with this city of 
Hobart, the Convention of the Conser- 
vation of Antarctic Marine Living 
Resources. 

Secondly, the regime must depend on 
international cooperation. Exemplary 
international cooperation between States 
has ensured the success of the Antarctic 
Treaty system to date, a practice all the 
more important because the treaty leaves 
so much to be worked out. 

There is no substitute for the continu- 
ation of this cooperation. Without it, a 
more formalised approach and an attempt 
at greater coordination would be in 
vain. 

Thirdly, the regime must incorporate 
a precautionary approach to environmen- 
tal protection. The fragility of the Antarc- 
tic environment does not allow countries 
active in the region the luxury of adopting 
a trial-and-error approach. 

If a mistake is made in conducting an 
activity in the region, the effects might 
well be long-term, permanently dimin- 
ishing the scientific value of the area and 
even have implications for the regional 


and global environment. We must look 
before we leap. 

Finally, the regime must be effective 
on the ground. It is not enough for the 
Antarctic Treaty parties to erect an 
elegant theoretical edifice for the admir- 
ation of all while activity with unaccept- 
able environmental impacts continues to 
take place. 

For this reason, I am apprehensive 
that some are now attracted to a regime 
with so scanty a framework that it is no 
more than a statement of good intent to 
set up a program of action. 

We already have a mechanism and a 
body of environmental measures under 
the Antarctic Treaty. To replicate that 
system would be no advance. We must 
move now to tackle basic issues. 

These four principles underlie the 
attitude that Australia brings to the 
elements that a comprehensive environ- 
mental protection regime should have. 

At the heart of a comprehensive 
regime must be a set of clear and rigorous 
standards applying to all human activity 
in the region. The absence of such stan- 
dards is one of the main defects of the pre- 
sent system. Given the need for the 
regime to be effective and for it to embody 
a precautionary approach, it must be clear 
that no human activity may take place in 
the Antarctic unless there is a satisfactory 
assurance that its impact will be within 
acceptable bounds. Indeed, for all its fun- 
damental weaknesses, the Minerals Con- 
vention is a helpful model in this 
respect. 


Environmental safety 


Despite arguments from some quarters to 
the contrary, it is perfectly feasible for the 
principle of prior assurance of environ- 
mental safety to be maintained. With our 
accumulated experience it can be confi- 
dently predicted that most of the activities 
that a comprehensive environmental pro- 
tection regime would seek to regulate can 
be carried out without the need for any 
time-consuming preliminary inquiry. 
Activity on the biologically inert ice 
cap would generally fall into this cat- 
egory. But the regime must identify such 
activities with precision. If there is doubt 
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about the impact of a particular kind of 
activity, then it should not be allowed to 
proceed until it has been subject to an 
appropriate assessment. 

While there must be general stan- 
dards, there will need to be flexibility to 
adapt them to the needs of particular cir- 
cumstances which in any case can 
change. It may come to be accepted that 
certain activities, tourism, for example, 
merit particular regulation of a more 
detailed kind, or that other activities can 
be safely added to the list of those for 
which prior assessment of impact is 
unnecessary. 

Since the convention will be a frame- 
work document, it needs to contain pro- 
vision for the development of such 
subsidiary measures. Without it, the 
regime would rapidly become ossified. At 
the same time, those subsidiary measures 
must always be consistent with the gen- 
eral standards. 

As I have mentioned, without effec- 
tive implementation the regime would be 
no more than a theoretical construction. 
In this context, prior assessment is not 
enough on its own. It needs to be sup- 
plemented by at least the following 
national or cooperative international 
steps or procedures: 


e the establishment of legally binding 
measures, and effective national 
enforcement; 

e monitoring and inspection, and the 
capacity to alter or even halt activity 
that monitoring shows to be harmful; 

e response action in the event of accident; 
and 

e compulsory dispute 
procedures. 


settlement 


It is encouraging that the US, for one, 
also is happy to embrace some of these 
elements, particularly legally binding 
measures and compulsory dispute settle- 
ment. I would be concerned, though, if 
other essential elements were to be rel- 
egated for future attention. 

There is an intimate link between the 
protection of the Antarctic environment 
and the preservation of Antarctica’s value 
for its primary human activity, science. 
Environmental degradation would 
undermine much scientific work and 
reduce or even eliminate Antarctica’s 
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value as an area for monitoring baseline 
levels of contamination and the effects of 
environmental change. 

From the earliest days of the Antarctic 
Treaty, the Scientific Committee on Ant- 
arctic Research initiated many environ- 
mental measures, in a convincing 
testimony to the link between the 
environment and science. Australia and 
France recognise that science should be 
reaffirmed as the primary human activity 
in Antarctica. 

For this reason, we have called for the 
designation of the region as a “nature 
reserve-land of science” under the regime 
and have proposed that if we have to 
choose, for environmental reasons, 
between scientific and non-scientific uses 
of the Antarctic, the scientific use should 
be given priority. 

Given this approach, I am perplexed 
by recurrent suggestions that an environ- 
mental regime is somehow incompatible 
with science and even infringes freedom 
of scientific research under the Antarctic 
Treaty. The suggestion is baseless. It is 
the more so because a principal objective 
of the regime would be to subject non- 
scientific activities to many of the same 
environmental disciplines that now apply 
to science. It is ironic that existing 
environmental impact assessment pro- 
cedures should apply only to scientific 
activities. 

I should also mention geoscientific 
research. Even though this uses many of 
the techniques applicable to minerals 
prospecting, it is quite clear that 
geoscientific research must continue. In 
the Antarctic it has much to offer not least 
because of the light that sedimentary 
cores can throw on past climate change. 

With mining ruled out and no excep- 
tions made, as one is made in the Minerals 
Convention, from the Antarctic Treaty 
requirement to exchange the results of 
scientific research, geoscientific research 
can safely continue. The legislation I 
have proposed, insofar as it relates to the 
banning of prospecting, will make this 
clear. 

At the same time, geoscience provides 
a good example of the need to consider 
environmental factors in carrying out 
scientific research. To conduct a seismic 
survey in a penguin colony during the 
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breeding season would have the biologists 
just as much up in arms as the 
environmentalists. Again, the existing 
system already recognises this type of 
problem by, for example, establishing 
special rules for scientific drilling. 

It is commonsense that we should 
build as necessary on the arrangements as 
we now find them. Mining, because of its 
inevitably high environmental impact 
and economic consequences, required 
the establishment under the Minerals 
Convention of an elaborate 
organisational structure. Other conceiv- 
able activities will not require this. Aus- 
tralia is not about redesigning the 
Antarctic Treaty system. 

We believe that the centre of gravity 
under the environmental regime for 
decision making and implementation 
should remain in national hands. It 
should be primarily for national auth- 
orities to implement the general and sub- 
sidiary standards of the regime and to 
carry out monitoring, inspection and 
other measures. What is at present lacking 
and what the regime needs to provide is a 
set of coordinated rules which will allow 
national efforts to work together. 

A great deal can be achieved simply by 
improving mechanisms for cooperation 
between national authorities responsible 
for Antarctic programs. Two examples 
would be the exchange of information 
about possible activities early in the plan- 
ning stage to permit the assessment of the 
cumulative impact of several activities, 
and the sharing of data information ser- 
vices to inform the basis of environmental 
decisions. 

Apart from the regime, much could 
be done by greater sharing of logistic 
facilities, including stations, to minimise 
environmental impact, reduce the high 
cost of operating in the Antarctic, and 
encourage more states to become active in 
the region. I would hope that an environ- 
mental regime would foster this move. 

A costly and clumsy international 
structure should be avoided. At the same 
time, some organisational adaptation of 
the existing Consultative Party process is 
necessary. I am pleased that the US recog- 
nises this point and has called for the 
accelerated entry into force of environ- 
mental measures, the establishment of a 


small and cost-effective secretariat and an 
advisory body to provide expert scientific 
and technical advice. I understand that a 
number of other countries are coming 
round to this view. I would only add that 
there should be a body which can meet 
more frequently and flexibly than con- 
sultative meetings. 


Institutional changes 


Such changes are necessary to foster con- 
sistency of application of the regime. 
They would assist and supplement 
national application, take collective 
measures when necessary, review 
national decisions, talk through differ- 
ences and in the final resort be there to 
blow the whistle. 

There would be little difficulty in 
grafting institutional changes on to the 
existing Consultative Party structure. 
Provision will need to be made for the 
transparent operation of the system, par- 
ticularly in making information available 
and providing the opportunity for 
comment. 

The political foundation of inter- 
national cooperation in the Antarctic is 
the stipulation of the Antarctic Treaty 
that the position of neither claimants nor 
non-claimants can be prejudiced. A com- 
prehensive environmental regime is com- 
patible with national sovereignty just as 
much as is the declaration by a party 
within its metropolitan territory of a 
national park where mining is prohibited. 
Environmental protection measures are 
now a standard part of national life in 
many countries. So should they be in the 
Antarctic. 

A great strength of the provision on 
moratorium of claims in the Antarctic 
Treaty, which would also form part of the 
conservation regime, is that the treaty 
does not prescribe that any particular 
activity or international regulation is 
incompatible with claims to sovereignty. 
Much less does it single out environmen- 
tal regulation in this regard. 

While failure to respect realities such 
as claims would imperil the scope for 
cooperation on the environment and 
much else, it is in this area that ingenuity 
is needed. When uncoordinated national 
measures are inadequate, we cannot 
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afford to let legal formalism stand in the 
way of taking necessary action. 


Let me give a simple illustration why 
coordinated action is needed. In the Aus- 
tralian Antarctic Territory there are seven 
permanent bases, but only three of them 
are Australian. On and around the Ant- 
arctic peninsula there are just three 
claimants, but the bases of 13 other 
countries. The Antarctic Treaty system 
needs to build on its tradition of finding 
constructive ways around political and 
legal obstacles. 


There is particular scope for ingen- 
uity on the question of jurisdiction, an 
issue only coyly touched on in the Antarc- 
tic Treaty. Thirty years of experience 
have invalidated fears of a breakdown in 
the treaty on the grounds that it did not 
regulate conflicts of jurisdiction. This 
positive experience is attributable to the 
restraint and goodwill that has character- 
ised the operation of the treaty. 


Subsidiary measures have since been 
adopted which in specific cases lay down 
jurisdictional rules. Let us build on this 
restraint and cooperation and harness 
available capacities, not to solve all theo- 
retical jurisdictional difficulties, but only 
those in aid of the environmental protec- 
tion regime where the absence of 
adequate enforcement has been felt. Such 
an approach is the logical consequence of 
enforcement of the environmental 
regime being primarily in national hands 
and of the call in US Congressional testi- 
mony for “legally binding measures” and 
for parties “to ensure compliance with 
them”. It also is consistent with the com- 
petence long asserted by Antarctic Treaty 
parties for the protection of the Antarctic 
environment. 


Twelve months ago, in the light of the 
frosty initial reception of the Australian 
and French proposals, it was almost 
unimaginable that the Antarctic Treaty 
parties would accept the concept of a 
long-term ban on mining including pros- 
pecting, and a rigorous, comprehensive 
environmental protection regime. 


There are now solid grounds for opti- 
mism in both respects. A long-term ban 
on mineral activity in the form of a mora- 
torium for 30 years or longer is now being 
widely contemplated. 
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It is not the permanent prohibition we 
prefer, but a step in that direction. In the 
same way, the idea is gaining currency in 
a number of countries of a protocol to the 
Antarctic Treaty on environmental pro- 
tection with general standards, revised 
decision-making procedures and compul- 
sory dispute settlement. This does not yet 
amount to embrace in those countries of 
our preferred position of a comprehen- 
sive environmental protection conven- 
tion, but is moving towards it. 

There is still, obviously, some distance 
to go before any new regime is put in 
place, but at least the course ahead is 
reasonably clear. 


Santiago meeting 


The next crucial step is the Special Con- 
sultative Meeting of the Antarctic Treaty 
parties devoted to the issue of compre- 
hensive environment protection, which 
will open in Santiago on November 19 
this year and run for some three weeks. It 
will be attended by delegations of officials 
from 39 treaty parties. Already, there are 
high expectations that it should produce 
significant results. 

In the three months that remain until 
that meeting, Australia, France and other 
like-minded countries will be seeking to 
refine further our already quite well- 
developed ideas on the elements of a new 
international legal instrument within the 
treaty system to provide an effective pro- 
tection regime. 

We shall be seeking the widest poss- 
ible dialogue with other treaty parties, so 
that by the time of the Santiago meeting, 
as much common ground as possible is 
marked out and, collectively, we shall be 
well-positioned to achieve optimum pro- 
gress there. Since the last meeting of the 
parties in Paris in October last year there 
has, in fact, through the efforts of Aus- 
tralia and France, already taken place a 
level of dialogue between meetings which 
has been exceptional. 

As to our expectations of the Santiago 
meeting, Australia would hope, first, that 
there will be agreement to begin a process 
of negotiation of a new legal instrument 
which will, within the shortest time- 
frame possible, lead to a comprehensive 
and effective regime to protect the Ant- 
arctic environment. 
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Secondly, we would like to see some 
progress on the linked issue of putting in 
place some more satisfactory prohibition 
of mineral resource activities than the 
voluntary restraint agreement that now 
exists. We will work hard for a consensus, 
no easy task among 39 parties, which will 
be built around real and not just token 
advances in these areas. 


Even if the Santiago meeting is suc- 
cessful in these terms, much intensive 
work will be required to draft the instru- 
ment in final form and bed down the new 
regime. Australia stands ready to host a 
negotiating session for this purpose early 
in the new year. 


During 1991, meetings of the parties 
will take place in April and October in 
Bonn as part of the regular cycle of treaty 
meetings, and further work on the 
environment protection regime could 
take place in association with those 
meetings. 

No-one with any experience of multi- 
lateral negotiations in general, or Antarc- 
tic ones in particular, doubts that there is 
a long, hard slog ahead. But it is a slog we 
are totally committed to undertaking, and 
we are confident that eventually we will 
have a protective regime in place for 
which future generations will thank us. 


The Antarctic Treaty system is 
unique, but for it to remain relevant and 
to survive into the next century, it must 
adapt now as it has adapted to new chal- 
lenges at various stages in the last 30 
years. Its ideals must be preserved, but 
equally it is necessary to ensure that one 
ideal not tyrannise the others and pervert 
the whole. 

Untrammelled action carried out 
under the banner of, say, freedom of 
scientific research may not only damage 
the environment and even destabilise the 
basis of cooperation, but may well destroy 
the very quality which gives the region its 
scientific value. 

The challenge in the negotiation of a 
comprehensive environmental protection 
regime will be to accommodate the vari- 
ous elements in a way which perpetuates 
the inspirational quality that Antarctica 
has always had. 


The task is to maintain the relevance 
of the whole system in a world that is rap- 
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idly changing. Unless the Antarctic 
Treaty system moves forward, it is in 
danger of moving back. And this whole 
process will require of its participants 
realism, creativity and, not least, stamina. 


Challenge of nuclear 
non-proliferation 


Address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 


Senator Gareth Evans, to the fourth Non-Proliferation 
Treaty Review Conference in Geneva on August 23 


The world has lived with nuclear 
weapons for 75 years. The unparalleled 
destructive power of nuclear arsenals, 
their capacity to wipe out humanity, has 
weighed heavily upon the world and put 
at risk the future of our children. The 
enormity of the stake spurred our dis- 
armament efforts, which seemed at best 
able to hold the line. 

Now we have witnessed historic glo- 
bal change over the last year, producing 
an international political environment 
fundamentally different from any time 
since the Second World War. We stand at 
one of history’s watersheds, and have in 
front of us new opportunities for building 
a less mistrustful and more secure world. 
The end of the Cold War and superpower 
confrontation, and the understandings 
and agreements which have resulted, 
offer new hope of lifting the oppressive 
threat of global strategic nuclear war. 

But there is absolutely no room for 
any complacent assumption that nuclear 
holocaust is no longer a horror the world 
need fear. The marked decline of tension, 
in what was known as the central balance, 
has not carried over uniformly to a 
decline in regional confrontations. 

The indefensible aggression by Iraq 
against its fellow Arab and sovereign 
neighbour, Kuwait, which warrants the 
most forthright condemnation by the 
international community, is the first cru- 
cial test of crisis management in the post 
Cold War era. 

Events in the Middle East provide a 
sharp reminder that deep enmities persist 
in many parts of our world; that naked 
aggression is still not a thing of the past. 
And the capacity of various nations to rap- 


In all of this, 1 have no doubt that this 
book, Antarctica’s Future will be an 
ongoing resource of very great utility. I 
congratulate everyone associated with its 
publication, and declare it duly 
launched. = 


idly develop nuclear weapons is all too 
unhappily apparent, not only in the 
Middle East, but in a number of other tra- 
ditionally volatile regions of the world as 
well. 

That persistence of conflict means 
that our joint effort at building confi- 
dence and underpinning security is no 
less urgent than it ever was — and, 
indeed, in some ways is even more urgent. 
And none of us here has any grounds for 
thinking that regional conflicts can be 
insulated, their effects contained to the 
immediate neighbourhood. We all feel 
the repercussions of these conflicts — not 
least in our economies, but certainly too 
in our national security. 

In an interdependent world, we all 
have a shared interest in ensuring that the 
great discoveries of the nuclear age are 
employed peacefully and constructively 
for social and economic development, 
and a shared interest in containing and 
eventually eliminating the atom’s 
destructive power. Nuclear disarmament 
and the prevention of nuclear weapons 
proliferation must remain central objec- 
tives of the international community. 

The NPT — now 20 years old — was 
a product of a fearful world, in the midst 
of the Cold War. It was a bold statement of 
commitment to constructing a better 
future, in which states would put their 
faith in international arrangements and 
turn their backs on the option of building 
their own nuclear weapons. 

It recognised the grave consequences 
for international security of both the 
spread of nuclear weapons beyond those 
states which already had them and the 
continued growth of existing nuclear 
arsenals. It provided for the first time for 
international on-site inspection and veri- 
fication of peaceful nuclear activities, to 
give states the confidence they sought 
about the intentions of their neighbours. 

Despite the fact that a number of 
countries of proliferation concern have 
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not become members, the treaty has had 
remarkable success in its 20 years. It is the 
most widely adhered to arms control 
agreement in existence and its member- 
ship continues to grow. It has acquired a 
position of irreducible importance for the 
international community as the norm for 
responsible international behaviour in 
the nuclear field. 

It has become a pillar of the inter- 
national and regional security framework. 
It has become the foundation for most 
international trade and cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. Without 
the assurances offered by the NPT and 
the system of IAEA safeguards, distrust of 
nuclear intentions would feed regional 
security problems. Without the assur- 
ances offered by the NFT, international 
nuclear trade and cooperation would 
dwindle. 

But as the world community starts to 
map out its future for the 21st century, 
the NPT and its continued success must 
not be taken for granted. The treaty will 
only continue to play the role we want it 
to play, with the active support and strong 
commitment of its members. That 
includes making renewed efforts to 
achieve, through dialogue with non- 
parties, universality of membership for 
the treaty. 


Early warning 


It would be a supreme irony and a tragedy 
if the progress in nuclear arms control 
which is beginning to take place between 
the superpowers, were accompanied in 
the next few years by a proliferation of 
other countries acquiring nuclear 
weapons. The world must seize the 
opportunity provided by the reduction in 
tensions between the superpowers to find 
solutions to regional conflicts. The 
sources of insecurity in some regions can- 
not be allowed to develop to the point 
where they lead to the further prolifer- 
ation of nuclear weapons. 

Since the last Review Conference, the 
wider security framework, of which the 
NPT isa part, has grown from strength to 
strength. Membership of the treaty has 
grown to 141. There has been significant 
progress in nuclear arms control between 
the superpowers. The Conference on 
Disarmament has recently agreed on a 
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mandate for the re-establishment of an 
Ad Hoc Committee to discuss the ques- 
tion of a nuclear test ban. In the South 
Pacific, the Treaty of Rarotonga has 
entered into force. 

Cooperation between NFT members 
in the peaceful uses of nuclear power has 
remained strong. Resources available to 
the IAEA for its cooperation program 
have continued to grow, despite the need 
for financial constraints on international 
organisations. Regional nuclear cooper- 
ation in the Asia Pacific has developed 
strongly. There is now a regional agree- 
ment well-established in Latin America 
and we are pleased to welcome at this con- 
ference the recent establishment of a 
regional agreement for Africa. 

Since the last Review Conference in 
1985, new factors have gained promi- 
nence in discussion of the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. Chernobyl has given 
renewed emphasis to international coop- 
eration in nuclear safety. Two important 
international conventions on early warn- 
ing of nuclear accidents and assistance in 
the event of an accident have been nego- 
tiated and have entered into force. 

Australia has ratified both conven- 
tions and would like to see the widest 
possible adherence to them. Concerns 
about the quality of the environment and 
the serious effects which global warming 
would have on it, have led to a 
reassessment of the place of nuclear 
power. 

There have, however, also been some 
disturbing developments since the last 
Review Conference — developments in 
the area of nuclear supply and lack of pro- 
gress in concluding safeguards agree- 
ments with the IAEA. 

In 1985, the final document of the 
Review Conference called on all nuclear 
suppliers in their nuclear cooperation and 
export policies to work towards the objec- 
tive of full-scope safeguards as the basic 
condition of supply. This recognised the 
fact that supply to non-parties on a less 
stringent basis than to treaty members 
neither contributed to the objective of the 
non-proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
nor represented a benefit in nuclear coop- 
eration for treaty members. 

My government warmly welcomes 
decisions by some major nuclear suppliers 





since 1985 to adopt a policy of full-scope 
safeguards for nuclear supply. In this con- 
text, Australia warmly welcomes the 
decision by Japan and the decision, 
announced yesterday by the distinguished 
Foreign Minister of the FRG, that his 
government has decided to adopt a policy 
of full-scope safeguards as a condition of 
nuclear supply. 

But we and many other countries 
regret that over the last five years a small 
number of suppliers have entered into 
agreements to supply major nuclear items 
to non-parties without requiring full- 
scope safeguards. It is a matter of special 
regret that among the suppliers con- 
cerned are members of this treaty. 

At this turning point in history, we 
have a great opportunity to strengthen 
non-proliferation in a direct and practical 
way. My government believes such a 
chance may not come again and must be 
seized. We would therefore like to see this 
conference adopt a clear statement that, 
henceforth, supply of nuclear items 
under new agreements should take place 
only on the basis of full-scope safeguards. 
Australia, in company with a number of 
other parties, will be circulating a pro- 
posal to this effect. Another development 
of concern to Australia is that not all 
states’ parties have exhibited by their 
actions and their words full support for 
the objective of nuclear non-proliferation 
which treaty membership requires. It is 
crucial that parties adhere to their com- 
mitments, and be seen to adhere to these 
commitments, both through the verifi- 
cation activities of the IAEA and through 
the actions and public statements of states 
themselves. Some actions and statements 
of one or two parties have called into 
question their intention to abide by their 
obligations in the future. This is not 
acceptable behaviour for parties of this 
treaty. 

Furthermore, there has been disap- 
pointing progress in the conclusion of 
safeguards agreements with the IAEA. 
More than 50 such agreements remain 
outstanding. There is a particular con- 
cern when members of the treaty actually 
operate nuclear facilities without safe- 
guards and do not quickly comply with 
their clear obligation to conclude a safe- 
guards agreement. Australia urges a 
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renewed effort by parties to the treaty and 
by the Director-General of the IAEA to 
encourage the conclusion of these agree- 
ments. Australia is particularly concerned 
that the DPRK, having joined the treaty 
almost five years ago, continues to operate 
an unsafeguarded nuclear facility. We 
and many other members of the IAEA 
Board of Governors have expressed these 
concerns on many occasions. Frankly, we 
see the DPRK’s continued failure to con- 
clude its safeguards agreement as most 
inappropriate behaviour by a member of 
this treaty, as an unhelpful element of 
uncertainty in the security situation in 
Asia and the Pacific and as one of the 
obstacles to improved bilateral relations 
with other states. We hope the North 
Korean delegation will report to its gov- 
ernment the depth of concern there is in 
this conference about the continuation of 
the current situation. 

The existence of unsafeguarded 
facilities in non-nuclear weapon states 
inevitably raises questions about their use, 
increases suspicions and undermines 
regional and global security. Australia 
calls on all states outside the treaty to 
adhere to the treaty as soon as possible; to 
place all their nuclear activities under 
full-scope safeguards; and to work 
together within the NPT for a more 
secure world. 

Looking ahead to 1995, I believe we 
have reason for optimism. I sense a 
renewed recognition by members of the 
treaty of the importance of the confidence 
it inspires for regional security and for 
nuclear trade and cooperation. 

Between now and 1995, there is the 
prospect of a further significant increase 
in membership. My government looks 
forward to the day — now not very far dis- 
tant, we hope — when consequent on 
changes beginning to take place in South 
Africa, the whole of southern Africa will 
together be part of this treaty. I warmly 
welcome the presence at this conference 
of representatives of China and France 
and hope that their re-examination of 
their attitude to the treaty will result in 
early membership. 

There is also reason for optimism in 
the state of relations between the super- 
powers and the demonstrated commit- 
ment of both countries to work towards 
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further disarmament agreements. We 
have much to applaud, since 1985, with 
the INF Agreement eliminating an entire 
class of nuclear weapons; with the 
START Agreement, bringing about sig- 
nificant cuts in strategic arsenals, very 
close to finalisation; and with an emerg- 
ing commitment to START as an 
Ongoing process, not merely an end in 
itself. 

But for all the change in atmosphere, 
and for all the disarmament progress that 
already has been made, there are still in 
existence some 50 000 nuclear warheads 
with a destructive capacity of nearly 
16000 megatons — equivalent to 3.3 
tonnes of TNT for every man, woman 
and child on earth, or, to put it another 
way, 800 000 times the force of the bomb 
which destroyed Hiroshima. 

The commitment to work not only 
towards the cessation of the nuclear arms 
race, but towards genuine nuclear dis- 
armament, is a central obligation of the 
NPT. For Australia a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban treaty and a chemical 
weapons convention remain key pri- 
orities. Both agreements would play a 
major role in the disarmament process 
and in preventing further proliferation. 

But the NPT is central to preventing 
nuclear proliferation and in the process of 
pursuing a CTB, we should not jeopardise 
the NPT. We should also recognise that 
there is no substitute for hard work in the 
Conference on Disarmament if we are to 
produce a properly verified treaty. 

There are also challenges ahead for 
the NPT — challenges which, if ignored, 
can undermine the credibility and effec- 
tiveness of the treaty to the detriment of 
all of us. 

I have mentioned a number of them 
already. There is the challenge of main- 
taining momentum in nuclear arms con- 
trol; of resolving regional disputes which 
could lead to further proliferation; of 
encouraging all parties to comply in word 
and deed with the obligations of the 
treaty; and of finding the necessary 
resources for the IAEA to carry out its 
responsibilities at a time when there are 
significant new developments in the 
nuclear fuel cycle. 

I would like to say just a few more 
words about this last challenge. The 
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1990s will see a number of developments 
in the nuclear fuel cycle relevant to the 
IAEA’s safeguards responsibilities. A 
steady increase is forecast for the con- 
struction of power reactors. There will be 
an increase in commercial reprocessing, 
including in at least one non-nuclear 
weapon state. The rate of plutonium sep- 
aration and the use of the separated 
material will be higher. The quantity of 
spent fuel stored will increase with some 
stored away from reactors. 

These developments will place 
additional pressures on the IAEA. The 
safeguarding of fuel cycle processing 
facilities is already absorbing a significant 
proportion of the agency’s safeguards 
resources. Safeguards arrangements, 
possibly more demanding of resources, 
will need to be developed for large-scale 
commercial reprocessing facilities and for 
the manufacture and use of mixed oxide 
fuels. The question of whether and at 
what point safeguards on disposed waste 
can be terminated, will need to be 
resolved. 

It is of central importance to the con- 
tinued effectiveness of the NPT that the 
IAEA has the resources, both human and 
financial, to carry out its international 
legal responsibilities in the application of 
safeguards. Maintaining the credibility 
and effectiveness of IAEA safeguards 
needs to be a clear objective of every 
member of this treaty. 

We all have cause for optimism about 
the continued strength of the NPT and 
the contribution it will make to inter- 
national and regional security in the 
1990s. The treaty is no less important now, 
as the world maps out the future for the 
21st century, than it was when it was 
founded 20 years ago. Indeed, the 
momentous changes to the international 
order of the last two years have given us a 
better chance to make the world safer 
from the threat of nuclear proliferation 
than at any time in the treaty’s life. 

We need to recognise, however, that 
there are challenges in the path ahead 
and the treaty will not remain effective if 
its members take it for granted. The NPT 
will continue to play the vital role we see 
for it only if its members provide active 
support and strong commitment. Aus- 
tralia will play its part and exert its efforts 
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to ensure that the objectives of the treaty framework and are committed to its con- 
are achieved. We see the NPT asa perma- tinuation in force indefinitely after 
nent feature of the international security 1995. i 


International protection 
of the environment 





Luncheon address by the Australian Ambassador for the 
Environment, Sir Ninian Stephen, to the International Law 
Association's 64th annual conference at Broadbeach, 
Queensland, on August 22 





The subject that I have been asked to 
speak on is the International Protection of 
the Environment. It is a subject that of 
course involves much more than law, cer- 
tainly much more than the relatively 
specialised area of International Law. 

But the context of this conference of 
the International Law Association must, 
to an extent, dictate content. So it is upon 
the role of International Law in global 
environmental protection that I will 
concentrate. 

The notion of the protection of the 
environment implies some prior threat, The Australian Ambassador for the 
and I should first of all say something 
about the nature and extent of that 
threat. 

Even were one to put to one side for 
the moment the whole question of cli- 
mate change of world warming through 
the Greenhouse Effect, doing so on the 
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seminal report Our Common Future, 
describes their causes succinctly and with, 
I believe, complete accuracy when it says 
of this 20th century: 





increasingly dubious ground that it is not “When the century began, neither 
yet a scientifically proven fact. And I say human numbers nor technology had 
increasingly dubious advisedly, because I the power to radically alter planetary 
believe that we are swiftly approaching a systems. As the century closes, not only 
state of proof about it sufficient to satisfy do vastly increased human numbers 
any rational mind. Even if one were to put and their activities have that power, 
aside climate change and all its conse- but major, unintended changes are 
quences, many of them with promise of occurring in the atmosphere, in soils, 
disastrous global dislocation, there still in waters, among plants and animals... 

remain environmental threats to satisfy It is both spectacular population 
the most voracious reader of science growth and the poverty that goes with it 
fiction. and our relatively new-found ability 


Their basic causes are wholly man- massively to over-exploit global resources 
made, a phrase I use with a capital M, to that have led us to environmental crisis 
make it clear that I am not being pejorat- point. The latter, our capacity to exploit, 
ive about my own sex. The Brundtland needs no elaboration, but a word more 
Commission, the World Commission on about this matter of population growth. It 
Environment and Development, in its has two particularly menacing features: it 
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is happening in those areas of the world 
least able to sustain its impact and it is cre- 
ating disastrously overcrowded urban 
populations. 


In Europe, where highly developed 
infrastructures exist, populations have 
increased relatively little over the past 40 
years. But they have soared and are still 
soaring in already under-resourced sub- 
Saharan Africa and parts of Asia and 
Latin America. 


In some parts of Africa, the popu- 
lation doubles in rather less than each 20 
years. World population was a modest two 
and a half billion only 40 years ago, in 
1950; already it is over five billion and in 
35 years’ time, when most, well some, of 
you will still be alive, it is estimated to rise 
to over eight and a half billion. 


And much of it is concentrated in cit- 
ies of the developing world. Imagine, 
those of you from other regions, the infra- 
structure of your own city coping each 20 
years with a doubling of inhabitants. In 
fact, the reality is often much worse than 
that. By the end of this century, Nairobi, 
for example, very appropriately in the cir- 
cumstances the headquarters of the 
United Nations Environment Pro- 
gramme, will have grown in 50 years from 
a mid-century figure of about 150 000 to 
over five million. 


Cities like Mexico City and Brazil’s 
Sao Paulo will by then have grown to far 
more than 20 million. Many other cities 
in the developing world will be experi- 
encing the same extravagant growth 
rates. 


So much for the basic causes. Their 
manifestations scarcely need naming; we 
read, see and hear of them daily through 
the media. This pervasive media coverage 
reflects massive public interest and con- 
cern in matters environmental; nor is it 
confined to the public. Governments of 
all political complexions world-wide have 
become deeply involved in the most prac- 
tical of ways in the problems of the 
environment, not only greenhouse- 
induced climate change, degradation of 
the ozone layer and threats to bio- 
diversity, but desertification, soil degra- 
dation, deforestation, pollution of land, 
sea and air and so on; these are pervasive 
topics of the day and of the media, rivalled 
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only, just at present, by the alarming news 
from the Persian Gulf. 

The problems of the environment are 
having a dramatic impact upon many 
disciplines, all the way from resource 
economics to meteorology, sometimes 
changing the direction of research, often 
giving them a greatly heightened import- 
ance in the eyes of governments and 
international agencies, which have come 
to see the skills and expertise they involve 
as being essential aids in coping with 
environmental problems. So too, I would 
judge, with international law, with a 
whole new jurisprudence in the making. 

Relevant to this is the question of sov- 
ereignty. Sovereignty has in the past 
always been writ large in international 
law because its subject matter has primar- 
ily been law as between states and pos- 
session of sovereignty has been the 
hallmark of statehood. The rules of inter- 
national law have traditionally been 
directed essentially to the governments of 
nation states rather than to their courts or 
their citizens. 


Concessions 


However, sovereignty has also been, in a 
sense, the bane of international law. Not 
only has the absence of anything 
approaching an international sovereign 
led some writers to doubt whether the 
rules of international law at all qualify for 
the title of law; that absence, if it means, 
as a consequence, the possession of absol- 
ute power on the part of each sovereign 
state, has allowed some sceptics to ques- 
tion whether international law is itself 
anything more than a delusion. 

The concept of the absolute sover- 
eignty of individual states will have to 
make concessions as never before in face 
of today’s emerging environmental crisis. 
There will have to be a high degree of 
willing subordination of national sover- 
eignty in favour of the common good of 
all nations. This in turn will inevitably 
involve an expansion of the scope of inter- 
national law to meet needs that no other 
discipline can satisfy, an expansion urged 
on by the realisation that nations have 
more to fear than the actions of neighbour 
nations, more to combat than trade 
rivalries; that instead there exists a com- 
mon peril, with a corresponding common 


interest, which will require the skills of 
international lawyers to bring into clear 
focus and to translate from good inten- 
tions into coherent measures of concerted 
action. 

This new common interest is in the 
preservation, for all the peoples of the 
globe and for their future generations, of 
a world no less habitable than it is today, 
while rehabilitating those parts of it that 
man is making, or has already made, rela- 
tively uninhabitable. 

It needs for its fulfilment the creation 
of whole new bodies of international law, 
both multilaterally on a global scale and 
regionally, and the formulation and 
enforcement of common rules of con- 
duct, albeit sensitive to the special pos- 
ition and needs of developing countries. 
This will necessarily entrench upon the 
sovereignty of individual states, doing so 
for the greater good of all mankind. It 
used to be said that only with the appear- 
ance of some enemy from outer space 
would the nations of the world unite in 
common action. Perhaps environmental 
threats of the present day will provide a 
similar stimulus. 

One consequence for international 
law of all this seems wholly beneficial. If 
sovereignty has been both the common 
currency and the bane of international 
law, if the individual good of each sover- 
eign state is to be seen as its sole aim, as in 
itself justifying the very existence of the 
state, it is all too easy to reason that states 
should only act in ways favourable to their 
own immediate advantage, whatever the 
effect of doing so may be upon other 
states. And in the absence of an inter- 
national sovereign, such reasoning, if 
pursued, proves a major obstacle both to 
the development of rules of international 
law and, in particular, to their observance, 
once established. 

But introduce the concept of a goal 
common to all nations and of overriding 
importance, namely the finding of 
adequate solutions to common threats to 
the global environment, and the logic of 
adherence to rules designed to promote 
the common good, even if in the short 
term disadvantageous to the state in ques- 
tion, becomes clear. A new and logically 
compelling basis of self-interest in the 
promotion and observance of inter- 
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national rules is created and international 
environmental law immediately acquires 
a sound foundation in perceived 
self-interest. 

Why the involvement of the whole 
world community of nations is necessary 
in combating environmental problems is 
not simply because resolution of many 
environmental problems call for the 
application of remedies world-wide. 

It goes deeper than that. Much of 
what has to be done to overcome known 
problems involves, at least initially, sub- 
stantial financial cost and at least short- 
term economic sacrifices, though in the 
long run there may follow efficiency and 
productivity gains. Those short- term sac- 
rifices will only be made if nations are 
secure in the knowledge that all nations 
are participants. If some are not, 
becoming, in effect, havens from environ- 
mental regulation, like the tax havens of 
today, havens from the incidence and cost 
of environmental laws, there would be 
likely to be a flow to them of industry, 
escaping from the higher apparent costs 
of environmentally well-regulated states. 

This would provide a strong incentive 
to the latter to reduce their own hard-won 
level of environmental endeavour, 
despite the knowledge that in the long 
run to do so will be environmentally and 
economically disastrous. 

A major role, therefore, for inter- 
national environmental law must be to 
forge the mechanisms for coordination of 
world-wide human conduct in this com- 
mon cause. What has come to be known as 
sustainable development must, if it is to 
be effective, be global in its operation, 
ensuring in the words of Bruntland that 
development world-wide, while meeting 
the needs of the present, does not com- 
promise the ability of future generations 
to meet their own needs. 

International law has, of course, 
already, under the impetus of the world’s 
environmental problems, extended into 
new fields over the 18 years since the 
1972 UN conference in Stockholm on the 
Human Environment, the event which 
perhaps marked the real beginnings of 
international environmental law. That 
conference’s concluding declaration 
importantly stressed, among much else, 
the need for a balance between the sover- 
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eign right of a nation to use its own 
national resources as it saw fit and its duty 
to avoid damage beyond national bound- 
aries in the course of that use. 

Before that, before 1972, such inter- 
national environmental law as there was 
related in the main to the high seas and to 
their pollution by oil spills and noxious 
wastes. Concern about these occurrences 
led to international conventions in the 
1950s having specific environmental 
aspects. Then in the 1960s there were 
conventions dealing, albeit rather 
tentatively, with the thorny questions of 
how to reconcile high seas freedom with 
intervention to limit ocean pollution and 
of how to compensate for loss suffered by 
such pollution. In quite another context, 
international compensation had already 
been dealt with to a degree in the 1960s to 
cover loss due to nuclear disasters. 

In the 1970s air pollution and acid 
rain was dealt with on a European-wide 
scale by the Geneva Convention on long- 
range trans-boundary air pollution, to 
which in 1985 a protocol was added speci- 
fying agreed target figures for future 
reduced sulphur emissions. Then fol- 
lowed the 1985 Vienna Convention for 
the protection of the ozone layer and later 
the Montreal protocol to that convention, 
which only this year has been further 
strengthened at a meeting of the parties in 
London. Many of you here today are not 
only aware, but have been actors in all of 
this, and more. 

Now in train are preparations for per- 
haps the two most momentous and most 
difficult international environmental 
law-making measures yet attempted, the 
first dealing with greenhouse-induced 
climate change and the second with the 
preservation of bio-diversity. To a far 
greater extent than in the case of the rela- 
tively easily defined problem of the ozone 
layer and the effect upon it of emissions of 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) and halons, 
the framing of these two conventions, and 
perhaps of a series of protocols to them, is 
going to be productive of great new areas 
of international environmental law. 

One of the problems of international 
environmental law has been the paucity 
of relevant pre-existing jurisprudence. 
With two or three exceptions, the texts 
and reasons of international tribunals 
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were silent on the topic when the 1972 
Stockholm Conference brought it to the 
fore. This has meant that international 
environmental law still is largely confined 
to the conventions and protocols of very 
recent times. 

Where, however, it is heading seems 
to have been worked out clearly enough 
by ast year’s Declaration of the Hague. 
That declaration was made by the leaders 
of 24 nations of the world coming from 
five continents. They included developed 
nations like West Germany, France, 
Spain, Italy, Canada, Netherlands, Japan, 
the Nordic Nations and New Zealand and 
Australia and also developing nations 
such as India, Indonesia, Brazil, Venez- 
uela and Jordan, as well as a number of 
African countries. 

The importance of the declaration for 
present purposes lies in what it sees as the 
mechanism for dealing with what it 
describes as the two major sources of 
environmental danger to conditions of 
life on this planet — the warming of the 
atmosphere and the deterioration of the 
ozone layer. 

After referring to work already in 
train on these two causes of environmen- 
tal dangers, the nations declare that what 
is called for is the development of new 
principles of international law, including 
new and more effective decision-making 
and enforcement mechanisms. 

They then undertake to promote, 
inter alia, the development, within the 
framework of the UN, of an institutional 
authority responsible for combating 
further global warming of the atmos- 
phere. They specifically declare, and this 
is a most important development, that this 
authority’s decision-making procedures, 
leading to enforceable decisions, should 
not necessarily depend upon unanimous 
agreement of all parties. 

After then describing the work of the 
authority they go on to support the adop- 
tion of appropriate measures to promote 
effective implementation of, and com- 
pliance with, the authority’s decisions, 
which interestingly enough, they propose 
be made subject to control by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice (ICJ). 

The declaration concludes by urging 
the negotiation of the necessary legal 
instruments for the creation of an effec- 


tive and coherent institutional and finan- 
cial basis for all this. 

Here, then, is the outline of a far 
reaching new charter for international 
environmental law, directed to what is 
seen as areas of particular danger of life 
on earth and confronting those dangers 
by recourse to an international authority 
vested with decision-making powers, 
which are to be made effectively enforce- 


able, subject always to control by the 
ICJ. 


Development 


At the same time as this Declaration of 
the Hague was made last year, prep- 
arations were under way for UNCED ‘92, 
the UN Conference on the Environment 
and Development, from the first prepara- 
tory conference of which, held in 
Nairobi, I have just returned. If at the 
1992 conference, as it is hoped will be the 
case, at least framework conventions on 
climate change and the preservation of 
biological diversity are agreed upon, this 
will be a formidable advance in the field 
of international environmental law- 
making. However it will have to be fol- 
lowed by much more of a quite detailed 
character if these conventions are only of 
a framework character. 

In the development of these conven- 
tions there is going to be a need for inter- 
national funding mechanisms so as to 
reconcile the developing world’s need for 
continuing development with the global 
need to safeguard the earth’s 
environment. 

Without substantial funding and 
effective technology transfer from devel- 
oped countries to developing countries 
that reconciliation will be difficult indeed 
to accomplish. Developing nations are, 
understandably, not prepared simply to 
defer development in the face of predic- 
tions of environmental threats, especially 
since they know that of threatened cli- 
mate change, for example, it is the devel- 
oped countries that have been, to date, the 
prime authors as by far the largest 
emitters of CO,, the main Greenhouse 
Gas. 

Their reaction tends to be that their 
own populations are now entitled to the 
benefits of development, too, and that the 
wealthy developed world, the major con- 
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tributors to the greenhouse effect, should 
pay the extra price of ensuring that their 
own development is environmentally 
benign. Likewise with the associated 
technology transfer; it should be cost-free 
to them. 

Apart from both the funding and the 
transfer of technology, developing 
countries also need the skills necessary to 
take proper advantage of that technology. 
There is much more involved in tech- 
nology transfer than the mere transfer or 
licensing of intellectual property rights, 
in itself difficult enough when those 
rights are in private hands and when their 
transfer may have serious and long-term 
economic consequences for their owners. 
All this is going to call for much in the 
way of new international environmental 
law. 

Again, there is going to be a need for 
the working out of mechanisms for 
assessing state liability for damage to the 
global environment, whether domestic or 
extra-territorial, with questions arising of 
the enforcement of payment, the charac- 
ter of the recipients of compensation and 
how compensation should be applied 
when received. Each is likely to be of con- 
siderable difficulty and to involve multi- 
disciplinary skills. Here, as in other 
environmental areas, international law- 
yers will have to work with economists 
towards some satisfactory basis for 
accounting for environmental assets and 
with scientists of various kinds on many 
other aspects. 

Overshadowing the whole future of 
international environmental law is, and 
will remain, the highly political issue of 
what respective weights should be given 
to the twin aims of development and 
economic well-being on the one hand and 
of the preservation of environmental 
well-being on the other. It is easy enough 
to speak of sustainable development as the 
desired goal, more difficult to translate it 
into specific courses of action 
domestically and extremely difficult to go 
further and implement it on a global 
basis. 

Pessimists look to the experience of 
those engaged in the Law of the Sea nego- 
tiations, some of them with us here today. 
Those negotiations took some 15 years 
and even then did not, and as we know 
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still has not, received full acceptance. 
This to a degree has been because of diffi- 
culties not dissimilar to those that will 
now face the framers of these new 
environmental conventions, but at a level 
of cost and complexity much lower than 
now arises with climate change, ozone 
depletion and bio-diversity. 

On the other hand, optimists would 
argue that the analogy with the Law of 
the Sea is flawed. 


Treaty obligations: 
cost of consent 


Address by the Attorney-General, Mr Michael Duffy, to 
the conference on the role of consent and the 
development of international law, organised by the 
Centre for International and Public Law, at the Australian 
National University, Canberra, on August 15. 








What I have realised in my short time 
as Attorney-General is the significance of 
international law in a large range of gov- 
ernment decisions in the domestic area. 
This reflects, in part, the increasing num- 
ber of issues which have international 
implications and hence often raise legal 
issues at the government-to-government 
level. It also reflects the increasing inter- 
action between domestic and inter- 
national law. 

It is some of the difficulties that arise 
in this area that I particularly want to talk 
about today. Before doing so, however, I 
would like to mention briefly some pro- 
posed action by the Australian Govern- 
ment in relation to treaties falling within 
my portfolio area. 

I will be introducing legislation in 
Parliament shortly to enable Australia to 
ratify the International Convention for 
the Settlement of Investment Disputes. 

This legislation has been long in ges- 
tation, Australia having signed the con- 
vention in 1975. It is an example of a 
treaty where the concern to be able fully 
to implement the treaty in domestic law, 
particularly the detailed privileges and 
immunities contained in it, led to con- 
siderable delay in ratification. 
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Its negotiation was not undertaken 
against the same compelling background 
of imminent threat to the way of life on 
earth that present generations enjoy 
which exists in the case of proposed 
environmental conventions. This may 
make, must make, a world of difference. 

Only if it does can we, I believe, feel 
confident that conventions will be made 
and observed and that the world we pass 
on to future generations will be one worth 
living in. T 





The Attorney-General. Mr Michael Duffy. 


I also intend to proceed with legis- 
lation to implement the Geneva Protocols 
on Humanitarian Law in Armed Con- 
flict. This was delayed in the last Parlia- 
ment due to Opposition objections. 

Let me now turn to consider some of 
the practical problems raised in domestic 
law by treaties. 

Acceptance of a treaty by ratification 
or accession, as you all know, imposes an 
international legal obligation to 
implement the treaty in good faith. This 
is an obligation Australia takes seriously 





— in the view of some, too seriously. I do 
not agree. I suggest that a discriminating 
attitude is now adopted by Australia to 
treaties. We still sign and join many. But 
we think carefully about the current and 
future implications — or at least I hope 
we do. 

This reflects the need to consider 
carefully the legislative requirements to 
comply with a treaty and normally to have 
these in place before joining the treaty. I 
am not here to complain about the need 
to take treaty obligations seriously. I rec- 
ognise and accept their value and the 
importance of complying with them. This 
Government, as I think will be demon- 
strated by examples I refer to, is commit- 
ted as much as any other in the world to 
the maintenance and development of 
international law. 

I want to remind you, the prac- 
titioners, of some of the practical 
restraints and difficulties encountered by 
government in seeking to give effect to 
the international obligations to which 
Australia as a state has consented, or to 
which it may wish to consent. 

As I am sure all lawyers, particularly 
those from countries with a written con- 
stitution subject to judicial review, are 
aware, words take on a life of their own. 
This is particularly significant in the area 
of international law and treaty obli- 
gations. Treaties are drawn up in broad 
language, deal with events that may 
unfold in unpredictable ways in the 
future and are not easy to amend or 
rewrite. 

Termination may not be possible or 
feasible given the importance or signifi- 
cance of the treaty. Yet the fundamental 
principle of international law, as we.-all 
know, is that one is bound by one’s treaty 
obligations. 

International law does not apply dif- 
ferent rules to the interpretation of differ- 
ent categories of treaties. Without 
exploring the issue here, perhaps it 
should. 

I ask, without seeking an answer, 
whether interpretation of law-making 
treaties should not be approached 
differently from administrative and 
contract-type international agreements? 

If greater subjectivity, or national dis- 
cretion were accorded in the interpret- 
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ation of broad multilateral treaties, this 
may assist in domestic implementation of 
such treaties. On the other hand, there is 
an argument for uniformity in the appli- 
cation of such treaties by nations. 

What then are some of the practical 
issues that face government in giving 
effect to treaty obligations? Let me give 
you some specific examples. There are 
three areas where difficulties arise. These 
are: 


e in interpretation of treaties by domestic 
courts; 

e the problem of ensuring observance and 
compliance with treaties at the regional 
Or provincial and state government 
level; and 

e the changing interpretation of treaty 
obligations. 


I turn first to illustrate the problem of 
interpretation by courts to the area of 
refugees. Here we have a convention and 
protocol dating from 1951 and 1967 
respectively. These were drawn up in a 
largely European context. 

Today we are faced by incredibly 
complex and difficult problems arising 
from the movement of people across 
national boundaries. One finds large- 
scale exoduses from certain countries, 
usually due to prevailing economic as 
well as political considerations. 

This inevitably places strains on gov- 
ernments faced with asylum-seekers. 
Governments are no longer in a position 
where they can readily accede to every 
claim that someone is a refugee. They 
have to assess in a careful manner claims 
to that effect. 

In Australia, with a system of judicial 
review for administrative decisions, we 
have in recent years seen the courts 
involved in review concerning decisions 
on refugee status. This was not something 
that government set out deliberately to 
ensure. In fact, governments have consist- 
ently rejected review on the merits of 
decisions concerning refugee status. 

However, as with all administrative 
decisions, it is difficult to exclude judicial 
review on grounds such as denial of natu- 
ral justice or unreasonableness. 

This involvement in judicial review 
has led the courts to a situation where 
they have interpreted the meaning of 
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various phrases of the refugee conven- 
tion. Some of their decisions have 
appeared to give very broad and generous 
meanings to some of the expressions and 
to adopt interpretations which the Gov- 
ernment itself may not consider 
appropriate. 

Faced with this position, the Govern- 
ment has recently announced as part of 
the review of processes for determination 
of refugee status, that it will legislate to 
provide guidance as to the meaning of 
certain of the convention terms — 
phrases such as “well-founded fear” and 
“persecution”. The Government con- 
siders it important that it retain some con- 
trol of the meaning that is to be given to 
its international obligations in this area. 

Consistently with what the Govern- 
ment considers a proper interpretation of 
convention language, it will legislate to 
give guidance to domestic decision- 
makers and courts as to what it considers 
its obligations under the refugee conven- 
tion entail. 


Relevant powers 


The Constitutional argument about the 
relevant powers of federal and state gov- 
ernments to implement treaties that used 
to bedevil debate on treaty implemen- 
tation in Australia has largely ceased. 
However, there remains the very real 
problem of ensuring that treaty obli- 
gations assumed by Australia can be 
implemented where appropriate at all 
levels of government. 

In the case of many treaties, Australia 
relies on state law and state government 
assurances in order to comply with par- 
ticular convention obligations. 

This need to focus on compliance at 
the second level of state or regional gov- 
ernment is becoming an issue of increas- 
ing importance in the GATT Uruguay 
Round. It also arises in the human rights 
area. 

This is evident in the need to report in 
detail on state law and practices in the 
various periodic reports that Australia is 
required to make under various human 
rights instruments to which it is a party. 
And the consequence is that often 
detailed consultations take place with the 
states about their compliance with new 
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instruments before Australia moves to 
become party to them. Which raises as a 
related issue the extent to which legislat- 
ive implementation of treaties should take 
place before Australia becomes a party to 
them. 

In our legal system, treaties are not 
part of the law unless incorporated in 
some way. Traditionally, Australia has 
been cautious in accepting treaty obli- 
gations before enacting the necessary 
legislation or satisfying itself that existing 
legislation, federal and state, is adequate. 
This I think is appropriate. It does, how- 
ever, sometimes lead to criticism. 

For instance, the president of the Aus- 
tralian Human Rights Commission, Sir 
Ronald Wilson, at a recent seminar criti- 
cised the delay by Australia in ratifying a 
number of human rights instruments. He 
suggested that in certain cases prospective 
measures are contemplated under the 
conventions, such as legislation or 
“appropriate measures”. There was, 
therefore, no justification for delay in 
accepting various obligations. 

However, except where progressive 
implementation is explicitly stated in the 
treaty, I do not think it appropriate in the 
Australian context to rely simply on the 
fact that prospective action may suffice. 

The executive does not always control 
both houses of parliament. State law and 
action is often contemplated as the appro- 
priate way in which to enforce an obli- 
gation. One cannot necessarily be 
confident that the necessary legislation 
will be passed by federal or state parlia- 
ments in the future. 

The only safe and appropriate course 
is normally to require that all necessary 
legislative and administrative frameworks 
are put in place before joining a treaty. 
The fact that other countries do not take 
treaty obligations to require prior legislat- 
ive measures, is not of itself reason for 
Australia not to insist on prior legislative 
measures. 

Other countries do not have the same 
Constitutional framework. I am 
reinforced in this need for careful 
appraisal of implementation require- 
ments before joining treaties by several 
instances where it is now being suggested 
that Australia has not fully implemented 
certain treaty obligations. 


This takes me to the third area I men- 
tioned, the changing interpretation of 
treaty obligations. 

A multilateral treaty often takes on a 
life of its own, both within a country and 
as between countries. This often leads to 
calls some years after a treaty has been 
joined that particular action is required 
under a treaty that was clearly not orig- 
inally contemplated. 

For instance, in the same seminar 
paper to which I have referred, the presi- 
dent of the Human Rights Commission 
has foreshadowed that the Commission is 
carefully reviewing whether Australian 
law complies with article 4(a) of the racial 
discrimination convention. That pro- 
vision deals with the punishment of 
incitement to racial discrimination. 

At the time Australia joined the con- 
vention, it lodged a statement which indi- 
cated it would legislate in future to meet 
that commitment, and meanwhile would 
rely on existing laws. That was seen as 
sufficient at the time. As perceptions have 
changed, the pressure for specific legis- 
lation has grown. Yet one cannot assume 
that such legislation will necessarily be 
passed by relevant legislative bodies. 

Let me turn to another example, this 
time in the area of copyright. 

Australia joined the Berne Conven- 
tion many years ago. This Convention 
contains a very general article dealing 
with the protection of moral rights. Yet 
Australia has never legislated specifically 
to deal with this issue. No country has 
specifically complained to Australia 
about its absence of action in this area. 

At the time, Australia and a number of 
other common law countries joined the 
Berne Convention, it was clearly con- 
sidered that existing legislative and 
judicial remedies were adequate to com- 
ply with that part of the Convention on 
moral rights. Yet today, different percep- 
tions, different expectations, are leading 
governments including this Government 
to re-examine the way in which it might 
give effect to convention provisions on 
moral rights. 

In a study of this topic by the Copy- 
right Law Review Committee, no una- 
nimity could be reached and the 
Government was presented with a report 
from the committee split four-three. The 
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majority said no legislative change was 
necessary to give effect to the inter- 
national obligations, while the minority 
vigorously argued such additional 
measures were necessary. 

Government is still considering this 
report and no decision has been taken as 
to the direction or attitude Australia 
should take in this matter. 

This example highlights yet again the 
fact that a treaty obligation was accepted 
in good faith on the basis that no particu- 
lar action was required. Yet many years 
later, the Government has to re-examine 
its obligations under the treaty. 

This suggests to me that a careful 
appraisal of treaties before accepting 
them is desirable. This will not prevent 
the problem I have referred to from aris- 
ing — but it may help to prevent it. 

Of course, from another perspective, 
governments often applaud the flexibility 
which they are accorded under many 
international agreements. The use of the 
phrase “take appropriate measures”, for 
example, appears in many conventions. 
These words leave the Government with 
a wide discretion and degree of flexibility. 
It is, I suspect, the sort of language that 
will continue to be used in many inter- 
national agreements, including possibly 
some of the new environmental conven- 
tions that are under consideration. 

However, from my perspective as 
Attorney-General, I must say that if there 
is an international problem that requires a 
convention or international agreement on 
common action, then it seems desirable 
that greater rather than lesser guidance 
ought to be provided. 

In this way, governments have better 
appreciation of the sorts of costs and obli- 
gations they are assuming by becoming a 
party and they can expect other countries 
to be taking similar action at similar 
cost. 

Particularly in areas with an econ- 
omic impact, and this clearly includes 
development of new environmental con- 
trol measures, it is important that govern- 
ments assume burdens that are known. 

In conclusion, the start of the Decade 
of International Law was proclaimed by 
the United Nations General Assembly 
last year. This provides an occasion when 
I think it important that those who prac- 
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tise in the field of international law reflect 
carefully on the ways in which inter- 
national law can be promoted and the 
consent of states to particular treaty obli- 
gations can be made universally 
meaningful. 

I believe that governments will more 
readily accept international obligations 
and commitments if they do not find that 
particular treaties or obligations which 
they undertook in the past now require 
them to do all sorts of new and unexpec- 
ted things. 

This is not to say that treaties should 
not be documents that can grow and 
evolve, like constitutions, to reflect the 
changing world. However, governments 
will feel increasing disenchantment with 
international law if they feel their consent 
to particular obligations is then being 
used by other countries, courts, inter- 
national organisations or pressure groups 
to seek to impose different and unfore- 
seen burdens. 


Australia-Philippines 
dynamic partnership 





Extracts from an address by the Australian Ambassador to 
the Philippines, Mr Mack Williams, to the Rotary Club of 
Makati West, on August 30 


Let me say first how grateful I am to have 
been invited to be with you, the Rotarians 
of Makati West and your colleagues and 
friends, on this your Australia Day. Since 
coming to Manila last year Bill Ginnivan, 
who doubles as a stalwart of your dis- 
tinguished Club and our Embassy, has 
been extolling to me regularly the virtues 
of Makati West! 

I suggested to Bill that I should try to 
get to know the Philippines a little before 
venturing on your podium. Some 16 
months or so later I fear that I am now the 
victim of the old adage — the more I see 
and learn, the more confused I become! 
But I do welcome this chance to be with 
you and to express a few views (some 
might say prejudices) — but more import- 
ant, learn from the wealth of experience 
all of you represent. 
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I have given you a number of- 
examples where the Australian Govern- 
ment is faced with the need to react and 


adapt its practices to international obli- 


gations. If I am to be successful in pro- 
moting and defending the role of 
international law in Australian law, then I 
think it behoves domestic courts, inter- 
national law practitioners and the com- 
munity at large to appreciate the 
constraints within which governments 
operate and to assist in the proper under- 
standing of the nature of treaty obli- 
gations and of what they can legitimately 
be interpreted to entail. 

I therefore welcome the fact that this 
conference is addressing one of the fun- 
damental international law concepts, that 
of consent. Far too often these days the 
international law literature focuses on the 
details of particular international issues 
and events and does not adequately reflect 
on the more fundamental international 
law obligations. A 


In thinking about what I might say 
today I was a little intrigued about the 
selection of August 30 for Australia Day. 
That prompted me into a little more than 
the customary delving into the somewhat 
dusty history books in my study. I hope 
you will not mind me sharing with you 
the fruits of that research! I discovered 
that in 1832 on this very day King Otho of 
Greece was installed; but there had to be 
another reason! Nor, despite the lengthy 
Philippine association with the United 
States, was it likely to be the commemor- 
ation of the Second Battle of Bull Run 
some 30 years later. I am afraid that there 
is no historical basis for the choice of the 
date — thus depriving me of a useful 
theme for my remarks! 

So I thought I would address the 
encouraging moves towards a wider and 
deeper relationship between our two cul- 
tures — a trend which has been a little 
slow off the blocks but which I am con- 
vinced offers much to both the Philip- 
pines and Australia. 

Some among you may wonder why I 
should choose to focus on such a topic in 
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The Australian Ambassador to the Philippines, Mr Mack Williams, 
addressing the Rotary Club of Makati West. 


the light of the unremitting doom and 
gloom we are all being fed by the local 
media and the hyperactive rumour mills 
which abound in Manila. Still others with 
a closer knowledge of Australia’s own 
serious economic problems might ask 
why we do not concentrate on our dom- 
estic scene first. Well, I am certainly not 
about to develop a theme of “Unity in 
Adversity” for our bilateral relationship! 

What I would put to you with some 
conviction, however, is that Australia now 
recognises more than ever its future is in 
the dynamic and diverse Asia-Pacific 
area. With our neighbours in the Philip- 
pines and other parts of the region we 
share acommon future. And so what hap- 
pens in the Philippines — and to the Phil- 
ippines — will impact on that shared 
future. We in Australia are committed to 
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doing what we can to help shape that 
future so that it benefits most succeeding 
generations in both our countries. 

Our Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Evans, set out the back- 
drop to this growing Australian, convic- 
tion recently in a speech entitled 
“Australia’s Asian Future”. To quote 
him: 


“For most of the 200 years since Euro- 
pean settlement, Australia has fought 
against the reality of its own geogra- 
phy. We have thought of ourselves, 
and have been thought of by just about 
everyone else, as an Anglophobic and 
Angliphilic outpost — tied by history, 
language, culture, economics and 
emotion to Europe and North 
America.” 


Senator Evans went on to point out 
that in the years since the Second World 
War Australia has concentrated its efforts 
at moving away from the “European Out- 
post” model — of “a cultural misfit 
trapped by geography” — to being com- 
fortable with its destiny in Asia. 

We have moved to a situation where: 


e our major trading partner is Japan with 
other regional countries rapidly grow- 
ing in importance in step with the econ- 
omic dynamism of the region; 

e we have a major strategic stake in devel- 
opments in the region; and 

e the region has become a major source of 
immigration for us — adding valuably 
to the considerable cultural diversity of 
Australia. 


And I could go on but time does not 
permit. 

Let me say a few words about the state 
of the bilateral relationship between our 
two countries. I will not bore you with a 
long treatise filled with statistics and 
self-praise. 

While I have been agreeably surprised 
to see how broadly based the relationship 
has already become, I believe we have 
only just commenced. In a few words our 
relationship could be described as being 
in a mutual discovery stage — or in con- 
temporary terms we could describe it as a 
late marriage. For two countries with so 
much in common it is really quite 
remarkable how little we have developed 
the relationship. For that we can largely 
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thank history. But the future offers much 
more. 

For Australia the relationship with 
the Philippines is increasingly important 
on a number of planes. To mention a 
few: 


e the Philippines lies astride the transport 
lanes to our major markets in East 
Asia; 

e Australia’s strategic future cannot be 
separated from developments in this 
part of the world; 

e we share common concerns about 
developments in the international econ- 
omic scene — Uruguay Round, Cairns 
Group and APEC; 

e the Philippines has been our fastest 
growing market in ASEAN, and we are 
committed to doing what we can to 
enhance its economic performance — 
the Philippines is the third largest 
recipient of Australian bilateral ODA; 
we have had a long tradition of genuine 
interest in humanitarian and social con- 
cerns in the Philippines; and 

the Philippines has become a major 

source of immigration into Australia — 

the Australian/Philippines community 
numbers 70 000 plus. 


Let me hasten to explain that Australia 
well recognises that it will take a lot more 
than words to consummate the relation- 
ship we are seeking with our neighbours 
in Asia — and that we have a lot more to 
do if we are to realise fully the opportun- 
ities created by geography. We know that 
we have to develop a multi-dimensional 
approach — one that is based much more 
on people-to-people links. Governments 
alone cannot make that relationship bear 
all the fruits which the potential clearly 
offers. 

This will involve the building of a set 
of interlocking networks between aca- 
demics, researchers, those in business, 
religious leaders, the media, officials, 
trade union leaders, sporting and cultural 
organisations and many other sectors of 
society — not to mention politicians and 
national leaders. As Washington Sycip 
put to a stimulating conference at the 
AIM earlier this year, regional business- 
men have to reorient themselves so that 
they are as comfortable operating in other 
regional capitals as they are now in New 


York or London. Regrettably this also 
applies to far too many Australian 
businessmen and women. This can only 
be accomplished through closer people- 
to-people linkages. And this is a task in 
which we all must participate to the 
full. 

Australia has been placing increasing 
emphasis on Asian studies at all levels of 
its education system — and in all sectors 
of society. The growth in the study of Jap- 
anese and Chinese has been quite remark- 
able — for example. But we are having to 
concentrate more on the ASEAN 
countries too. One very encouraging 
development has been the opening of the 
Institute of Contemporary Asian Studies 
at Monash University in Melbourne. This 
will coordinate and develop the activities 
of over 80 faculty staff already active in 
Asia-related disciplines within the Uni- 
versity. The novel element in this initiat- 
ive is the creation of a Centre for 
International Briefing with a private sec- 
tor grant of $A1 million. Its aim will be to 


. provide briefing for business sector, gov- 


ernment and development assistance per- 

sonnel before they go off to live and work 

in Asian countries. 

Here in the Philippines we have been 
actively working on ways to develop these 
essential institutional links. Let me 
restrict myself to academia: 

e We have facilitated the first formal 
university-to-university linkage — 
between UP and Monash. The vice 
chancellor of Monash will be here soon 
to tie the knot with President Abueva. 
We are also working with La Salle, UST 
and Ateneo along similar lines — and 
with AIM. 

e In parallel, with the very enthusiastic 
support of the international arm of our 
universities in Australia (IDP), we have 
established excellent working links 
within a wide range of universities here. 
I would mention especially the Science 
and Technology Consortium with 
major universities here in Manila. 

e We are adding to that thrust through 
the substantial programs we have with 
DECS aimed at upgrading the levels of 
science and maths and technical and 
vocational skills in secondary schools. 
As part of these programs over 60 Phil- 
ippine teachers undertook a specially 
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designed 9-month course in Australia 
last year and a further 150 this year. 

e We have also increased the scholarships 
for study in Australian Tertiary 
institutions, with 175 now studying in 
Australia. 


We are seeking to replicate this sort of 
multi-dimensional approach in other key 
sectors of our two societies. Here I would 
pay particular tribute to the extensive 
connections between service club organ- 
isations in our two countries. I say that not 
just because you are paying for my lunch! 
But I have been very impressed in my 
travels around the Philippines at how 
extensive your organisation — dare I 
mention the others — is throughout the 
country. Rotarians are undertaking excel- 
lent community work either with. your 
own resources or with the assistance of 
international clubs — not least from Aus- 
tralia. Although I am not a member of any 
service club, I have many friends who are 
and I know how much time and effort 
they all put in to helping others less 
fortunate. 

I encourage you all to help in our 
networking process and extend your con- 
tacts with Australian Rotarians. I have 
spoken with senior Australian Rotarians 
on several occasions about the comp- 
lementary nature of our objectives. They 
assure me of their special attachment to 
their colleagues here in the Philippines. 

To digress just slightly, let me also 
take this opportunity to note the crucial 
importance of your Rotarian ethic here in 
the Philippines. That you have been 
through hard and difficult times in the 
Philippines is well recognised by your 
friends but the human and material fun- 
damentals for the future of the country 
remain pretty much intact. Despite the 
body blows — natural and man-made — 
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you have it well within your grasp as a 
nation to achieve the future you rightly 
deserve. We are encouraged therefore by 


the emphasis which you and your 


Rotarian colleagues throughout the 
country place on self-reliance. 

In this connection much is also talked 
these days here and in many other 
countries about the importance of democ- 
racy in attaining national ideals. But it is 
often hard to define with any precision 
what democracy is. It is much easier to 
describe what it is not. It is not an easy 
option — rather it is a prescription for 
hard work, but one which, experience 
around the world shows, offers the best 
way to manage modern economies and 
societies in the most equitable and endur- 
ing way. It is not a theoretical model. It is 
very much a living organism. As such, it 
must be able to adapt to local conditions. 
In its formative years, it is a delicate plant 
— one that needs to be nurtured if it is to 
survive and handled with care when 
implementing change. 


As Foreign Secretary Manglapus put 
it in one of his writings: 


“But liberty is not a luxury. It is a 
requirement for human dignity. The 
substance of democracy is a social con- 
dition of equality and respect for the 
individual within the community.” 


Let me conclude by reassuring you 
that we in the Australian Embassy are 
fully committed to the aims I have set out 
today — namely the building of a network 
of institutional contacts between our two 
countries as the prerequisite for an endur- 
ing and mutually productive relationship 
between our two countries. I invite you to 
join with us in that endeavour — through 
Rotary and your own professional or cul- 
tural interests. ir 
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Ministerial statement 


Gulf crisis 





(From Hansard of August 28) 


Mr Hawke (Prime Minister) — Mr Speaker, I seek 
leave to move a motion in relation to recent events 
in the Middle East precipitated by the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait. 

Leave granted. 


Mr Hawke — I move: 

That this House: 

(1) Condemns 
(a) the invasion of Kuwait by Iraq as contrary to 
international law and morality 

(b) the threat posed to the territorial integrity of 
Saudi Arabia by Iraq’s deployment of massive 
armed forces on the borders of Saudi Arabia 

(c) the outrage to the norms of international 
law, international conduct and human decency of 
detaining foreign nationals — including Aus- 
tralians — against their will, and in particular the 
contemptible practice of placing them as human 
shields to protect Iraq’s aggressive military 
capabilities. 

(2) Calls upon Iraq to 

(a) withdraw all its forces unconditionally from 
Kuwait, 

(b) facilitate the restoration of the legal govern- 
ment of Kuwait, and 

(c) and respect the rights of foreign nationals. 

(3) Affirms 

(a) the fundamental importance of the United 
Nations Charter as the basis for the conduct of 
international relations and the preservation of 
peace, and 
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(b) in particular, the vital principle of the sanc- 
tity of international borders. 

(4) Welcomes the UN’s prompt and unpre- 
cedented action in condemning Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait and in adopting mandatory and compre- 
hensive sanctions against Iraq to force it to comply 
with the UN’s decisions. 

(5) Supports 

(a) the Australian Government’s prompt action 
to implement UN sanctions 

(b) the Government’s decision to send ships of 
the Royal Australian Navy to the Middle East to 
assist — by means of identification, contact, 
interrogation and warning — in enforcing UN 
sanctions against Iraq under Article 51 of the UN 
Charter 

(c) the Australian Government’s continuing 
diplomatic efforts at the UN and elsewhere 

(i) to bring the enforcement of sanctions under 
explicit UN control through further appropriate 
resolutions of the Security Council, and 

(ii) to find a speedy and peaceful resolution to 
the crisis 

(6) Expresses concern for the welfare of Aus- 
tralians held in Iraq and Kuwait against their will, 
and sympathy for the apprehensions of their famil- 
ies and loved ones about their welfare. 


x x * 


Mr Speaker, in moving this motion today I want 
to take this first opportunity available to me to 
inform the House of the view the Government has 
taken of the situation which has arisen in the 
Middle East over the past three weeks and of the 
measures we have adopted to meet that situation. 

On August 2, Iraq invaded Kuwait. That action 
has provoked one of the gravest international crises 
since the Second World War and it has challenged 
us to define the way in which the world community 
will cooperate in the years ahead. 

Over the past few years, the frightening 
rigidities of the Cold War have dissolved and the 
threat of global war between the superpowers has 
receded. The task for all of us has been to construct 
a new world order which will guarantee that the 
end of the Cold War will bring an era of peace. 
That cannot be taken for granted. In the Cold War, 
regional conflicts were contained by the care that 
each superpower took to avoid confrontation with 
the other. But now, as the threat of global war 
recedes, the risk of major regional wars may, 
paradoxically, have increased. 

Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait is, tragically, clear 
proof of the new dangers which exist, just as those 
of the Cold War thankfully fade into history. Those 
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dangers are not unique to the Middle East. Wher- 
ever we find big armies, national rivalries and reck- 
less leaders we will find a risk of major war. 


It is not inconceivable that those conditions 
could emerge in the Asia Pacific region in the 
coming years. We need, therefore, to work out how 
to manage these dangers wherever they may arise. 
In doing so, we are casting back to the era before 
the Cold War began — those twilight years of opti- 
mism between the end of the Second World War 
and the fall of the Iron Curtain. 


We find ourselves looking again to the United 
Nations to uphold the rule of law as the principle of 
international relations over the rule of force. The 
Cold War often made the UN look impotent and 
irrelevant. As the Cold War fades the UN has 
moved back to the position its founders intended 
for it. 


In drafting the UN Charter the founders of the 
UN drew on their vivid and bitter experience of a 
world sliding into chaos — the failure of the 
League of Nations in Manchuria and Abyssinia, 
the appeasement of fascism in Europe and the 
catastrophe that followed. 


The world has changed a lot since 1945, but I 
think that the lessons of the 1930s which underpin 
the UN Charter still hold true today: that inter- 
national disputes must not be settled by force; that 
national borders must be respected; and that those 
who use force must not be permitted to prevail. 


Those lessons establish principles that engage 
our real tangible interests, not just our sense of 
right and wrong. The security and prosperity of the 
world and the security and prosperity of Australia 
will depend in the years ahead on the strength of 
those principles. The strength of those principles 
in the years ahead depends absolutely on the sup- 
port we give them today. 

This is the broad framework within which the 
Government has considered Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait and Australia’s response. Within that 
framework Iraq’s actions are cause for very deep 
concern . That concern arises from the nature of 
Iraq’s leadership, from the capabilities of its armed 
forces and from the nature of the region itself. 

Iraq’s government has over many years proved 
that it is willing, and even eager, to use armed force 
to achieve its national goals. Those goals 
encompass nothing less than the domination of all 
its neighbours, Iranian as well as Arab, and the 
accumulation of greater and greater power at the 
expense of them. Any who doubt that analysis of 
Iraq’s intentions should ask Iraq’s neighbours 
themselves in the Gulf and in the Middle East 
generally. 
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The Iraqi Government’s ambition has been 
matched by its ruthlessness, including to its own 
citizens. In the war with Iran it inflicted years of 
suffering and hundreds of thousands of casualties 
on the people of Iraq for a few miles of ground that 
it has now surrendered. In Kurdistan the Iraqi 
Government gassed its own people. The Govern- 
ment of Iraq is not only very ruthless and very 
ambitious but also very powerful. 

It has one of the largest armies in the world, 
well equipped and battle hardened, and a large air 
force. It has a large force of ballistic missiles, a 
massive chemical arsenal and a program to develop 
nuclear weapons within a few years. That power is 
based on oil. 

The Gulf remains the hub of the world oil mar- 
ket. Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia alone hold 
nearly half of the world’s oil reserves. That is a very 
important aspect of this situation for two reasons. 
The first is that Iraq’s power would increase dra- 
matically if it could control Kuwait’s oil assets and 
even more if it could control Saudi Arabia’s. 

With increasing power would come increasing 
ambition, making Iraq even more dangerous than it 
is today. The second is that any nation which con- 
trolled the oil industries of Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia would be able to dictate oil prices. There 
can be no doubt what Iraq’s pricing policy would be 
and there can be no doubt what that would mean 
for the world’s economy and for Australia’s. 

We may be a net energy exporter, but we import 
oil. The markets for our exports depend absolutely 
critically on the economies of our customers. I do 
not intend to go into the merits of Iraq’s grievances 
against Kuwait, nor of its claims to Kuwait’s terri- 
tory . They are irrelevant to the current case. No 
matter how strong those claims might be, there can 
be no justification for asserting them by armed 
force. 

As I emphasised to the Iraqi Ambassador when 
he called on me yesterday, if Iraq does have griev- 
ances they should be addressed through proper 
internationally recognised and peaceful pro- 
cedures. I turn now to review the steps taken by 
Australia and by the world community to meet the 
challenge posed by Iraq’s actions. The Govern- 
ment has condemned the invasion of Kuwait by 
Iraq in the most direct terms. 

The Opposition has done that also and I wel- 
come that. I hope that this House, speaking as it 
does in a very special way for all Australians, will 
express its condemnation through the motion that 
we are proposing. The fact that the vast majority of 
Australians agree in condemning Iraq’s invasion is 
important, but how much more important is it that 
governments and people all over the world have 
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Australian warships depart Fremantle for the Persian 
Gulf. Background: HMAS Success; foreground: Frigate, 
HMAS Adelaide (left) and HMAS Darwin. Picture by 
Australian Foreign Affairs and Trade photographer, 
Patrick McArdell. 


felt the same concern and have expressed the same 
condemnation? 

That vital consensus has been reflected in the 
UN where the Security Council has not only been 
able promptly and unanimously to pass resolutions 
condemning the invasion, it has also been able for 
the first time to go beyond that to adopt mandatory 
and comprehensive economic sanctions designed 
to compel an Iraqi withdrawal. 

Australia is committed to implementing those 
sanctions with full vigour. As I have said, that will 
not be without cost. Iraq has been a major export 





market for Australia. But we have no choice. Econ- 
omic sanctions are an essential element of the 
international effort to restore peace and stability to 
the Middle East. The economic and security costs 
of shirking that responsibility are much greater 
than the cost of the sanctions themselves. 

But the sanctions will not do the job by them- 
selves. They will act slowly but surely to force Iraq 
to give up Kuwait. In the short-term there has been 
an urgent need to deter Iraq from taking even more 
territory. In the days after its invasion of Kuwait, 
Iraq built up huge forces on the border with Saudi 
Arabia. All the evidence pointed to a plan to invade 
Saudi Arabia and to seize the Saudi oil fields which 
lie close to Kuwait on the shores of the Gulf. 

To respond to that rapidly-emerging threat it 
was necessary to act quickly. At the request of Saudi 
Arabia the US deployed forces swiftly to deter 
further Iraqi aggression. After an historic meeting 
of the Arab summit, other Arab states quickly fol- 
lowed, providing forces of their own to help defend 
Saudi Arabia from Iraq and endorsing the US 
contribution. 

This operation appears to have succeeded in 
deterring an Iraqi invasion of Saudi Arabia, and 
those involved deserve credit for it. I want to be 
absolutely clear about this. In the absence of such 
action I believe it highly likely that we would be 
faced now not with a military stand-off, deeply 
worrying and dangerous though that is, but with 
actual hostilities — not to mince words, war. This 
action has therefore provided a framework in 
which sanctions can do their work. But to be effec- 
tive, the sanctions also need to be enforced. 

I want now to describe the decision my Govern- 
ment has taken in deploying ships of the Royal 
Australian Navy to the Gulf region. As I have had 
cause to say, and as is, indeed, obvious, this has 
been a very serious decision. I have left it up to this 
point in my statement today because I have wanted 
to place our decisions in the context in which we 
made them, that is, in the light of our assessments 
of the broader international framework of the par- 
ticular characteristics of the Iraqi regime and of the 
Gulf region, and of the significance of all of these 
for Australia. 

Australia values its alliances but we recognise 
that increasingly we will have to look to our own 
security. As a self-reliant country, in the years 
ahead we may need to depend more and more on 
the principles of the UN Charter to protect our 
interests. We are not sending ships to the Gulf 
region to serve our allies; we are going to protect 
the international rule of law which will be vital to 
our security however our alliances may develop in 
the future. 
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After carefully assessing Australia’s interests, 
the nature of the job to be done and our ability to do 
it, the Government decided to deploy two guided 
. missile frigates and one replenishment oiler to par- 
ticipate in the enforcement of the UN embargo 
against Iraq. Many other nations have reached or 
are considering the same decision. So far the US, 
the United Kingdom, France, Canada and the 
Netherlands have announced that they will deploy 
ships to act in support of the embargo against Iraq, 
while Italy, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Spain, Belgium and Portugal are consider- 
ing what role they can play. 

In joining this group, Australia is acting within 
the UN Charter to assist Kuwait, at its specific 
request, to exercise its right of self-defence under 
Article 51 through the implementation of UN 
economic sanctions. 

Like most members of the group, Australia 
believes that the establishment of a UN force act- 
ing under the UN flag, as provided explicitly by 
Article 42 of the UN Charter, would be the best 
framework for the enforcement of the UN econ- 
omic sanctions, and we are working hard to achieve 
that. 

There are as well a number of alternative mech- 
anisms available under the UN umbrella to 
enhance direct UN involvement in the operation of 
the force. These are being explored. But we believe 
that the interests of the UN itself, as well as the 
dynamics of the situation in the Gulf, require that 
we work within the very clear legal framework pro- 
vided by Article 51 until these issues have been 
resolved. 

We believe that to refuse to participate unless a 
fully fledged UN force was established would make 
it less likely that such a force would be established 
and more likely that the economic sanctions and 
the UN itself would fail in meeting Iraq’s 
aggression. Our ships are being sent to the Gulf 
region with a clear mission — to assist in enforcing 
economic sanctions. 

The Government has defined the way in which 
our ships will operate in fulfilling that mission — as 
I have said, identification, contact, interrogation 
and warning. Discussions are now under way with 
other participants to establish coordination pro- 
cedures and areas of operations. The operational 
role of our ships will be reviewed if necessary to 
ensure that they meet the aim of the deployment 
but our discussions so far have confirmed that their 
current roles will allow them to fulfil their mission 
with a sensible minimum of force. Any change to 
the role proposed for the Australian ships would 
necessarily involve the widest possible consul- 
tation. As I said during Question Time, I indicate, 
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of course, that such consultation would include dis- 
cussion with the Leader of the Opposition (Dr 
Hewson). 

I should make it clear here that our ships are 
not being sent to the Gulf region to attack Iraq. 
They will engage Iraqi armed forces only in self- 
defence. Our ships are well suited to the role we are 
asking them to fulfil. They are the most modern 
ships in our fleet, equipped with state-of-the-art 
weapons and sensor systems, and they are manned 
by crews as good as any in the world. 

The same type of ships, some 50 of them, are 
serving with the US Navy, and some of them are in 
the Gulf region at the moment on similar tasks to 
those that our ships will perform. 

Nonetheless, we must acknowledge that the 
deployment of the ships is not without danger, and 
this has been reflected in the conditions of service 
for personnel on the deployment which were 
approved by Cabinet last week. 

Apart from this deployment in support of the 
UN sanctions, the Government will continue to 
pursue diplomatic approaches to the problems in 
the Gulf. We do not seek conflict — absolutely the 
opposite. We will support any constructive diplo- 
matic effort to resolve the crisis, but that cannot be 
through turning a blind eye to aggression and it 
cannot succeed without the maintenance of press- 
ure on Iraq. 

Our Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, will leave tomorrow for 
Europe, where he will consult the chairman of the 
European Community before then visiting Cairo, 
New York and Washington for discussions on the 
crisis, returning to brief Cabinet before the end of 
next week. 

It is, of course, difficult to say how the crisis in 
the Gulf will develop from here. Logic should dic- 
tate that the Iraqi regime, recognising it has 
aroused the anger of the whole world, that it will 
not be allowed to succeed and that it will pay a high 
penalty for its adventurism, will withdraw from 
Kuwait and allow the restoration of the legitimate 
Government there. 

I earnestly hope that that might happen, and 
that it might happen soon, but the behaviour of 
Iraq’s government gives no ground for optimism. 
In particular, we are all appalled by the action of 
Iraq’s government in detaining foreign nationals, 
including Australians, against their will, and, in 
particular, the contemptible practice of placing 
them as human shields around Iraq’s arsenal of 
offensive weapons. 

In the language of the motion that I have put to 
the House, this is an outrage against all the norms 
of international law, international conduct and 
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Farewell to the Frigate HMAS Adelaide, departing 
Fremantle, Western Australia, for the Persian Gulf. 


human decency. Any mistreatment of these people 
will be a stain on Iraq’s government forever. About 
150 Australians are among those being held in Iraq 
and Kuwait against their will. 

The Government, through the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade and in cooperation with 
our friends, is doing all it can to help and advise 
these people. We cannot simply, by some action of 
our own, restore their freedom, but we can, and we 
will, take every action open to us consistent with 
our principles to persuade the Government of Iraq 
to do so. 

The only solution to the crisis created by Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait is for Iraq to withdraw from 
Kuwait and to release all foreign nationals. We 
hope that it will happen, but we cannot assume that 
it will happen soon. 

The embargo will take time to work. It would be 
wrong of me to hold out hope of an early break- 
through. What we need is clarity of purpose and 
firm resolve. Before concluding, I want to make it 
plain that we do not condemn the people of Iraq; 
we condemn the actions of their Government. The 
peoples of Australia and Iraq are not inherently 
hostile to each other. There remains at this funda- 
mental level the basis for cooperation once the pre- 
sent crisis is satisfactorily resolved. 

The responsibility for resolving the crisis lies 
totally in the hands of those who have brought it 
about — the Government of Iraq. 

The language of the motion which I propose be 
adopted by the Parliament is crystal clear. It 
embodies in plain terms all the elements of attitude 
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and approach to the crisis which I have described as 
being appropriate for Australia. It reflects our 
convictions as a people and our interests as a 
nation. 

Australia is geographically distant from the 
crisis, but our interests are real and they are import- 
ant. We have a real stake in supporting proper 
norms of international behaviour between nations 
in the post Cold War world which is emerging. We 
have a real stake in doing what we can to prevent 
the Middle East from being engulfed in a widening 
conflict, and we have a real stake in the affairs of a 
region which provides the vast bulk of one of the 
commodities most vital to the health of the inter- 
national economy. 

Mr Speaker, our policy must continue to be 
governed by a clear-headed recognition of those 
interests and by careful and responsible consider- 
ation of the means open to us to protect them. The 
adoption by the Parliament of this proposed resol- 
ution will send a valuable signal, a signal of clarity 
and of firmness in Australia’s attitude and 
approach to this extremely important issue. 

I commend the motion to the House. 


Question without notice 
Command structure 
(From Hansard of August 21) 


Mr MacKellar — My question is directed to the 
Prime Minister. Has the command structure of the 
multi-nation naval force in the Gulf yet been estab- 
lished? Will the Prime Minister assure the House 
that Australia’s contribution to that force will not 
enter the zone of interdiction, or the operational 
area, until Australia has agreed to the command 
structure and the consequent rules of engagement? 


Mr Hawke — I thank the honourable member for 
Warringah for his question and make these points 
in reply. As far as the Australian naval forces are 
concerned, at this point, following discussion with 
our friends in not only the United States of Amer- 
ica but also other states, there is understanding and 
agreement that the role of the Australian ships will 
be limited to identification, contact, interrogation 
and warning. 

That is understood. In the discussions that have 
been going on, there are four areas which concep- 
tually are being identified: the Persian Gulf, the 
Gulf of Oman, the Indian Ocean approaches and 
the Red Sea area. I say directly to the honourable 
member that it appears that it is regarded as most 
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appropriate and the most useful involvement of our 
forces — that is, the two frigates with the supply 
ship being further out — that they be in the Gulf of 
Oman area. 

Within the next few days there will be a meet- 
ing at a location which has not as yet been defi- 
nitely determined, at which the representatives of 
the various naval forces will work out the best way 
to coordinate the roles of these forces. | 

I have publicly indicated that there will be no 
upgrading. Indeed, at this stage there is no request 
before us for an upgrading of the Australian role. I 
have said that, in the circumstance of any request 
for an upgrading of that role, that would require a 
further decision by the Cabinet. 

I have indicated that were we to make such a 
decision, I would undertake wide consultation. I 
indicate, through the honourable member, to the 
Opposition generally that I would regard it as 
appropriate to have consultations with the Leader 
of the Opposition were we to consider any such 
upgrading. 

Mr MacKellar — 
engagement? 


What about the rules of 


Mr Hawke — Rules of engagement are still being 
finalised. At the time I made it clear that we were in 
the fortunate position of being so far away — the 
steaming time was about 22 days — that we had a 
considerable period in which this could be done. 

There is complete satisfaction within the navy 
as to the time being taken about this. I can assure 
the honourable member — I know what his main 
concern would be — that by the time our ships 
reach the area of potential danger and where they 
will be operating these rules of engagement will be 
firmly finalised. 

We will also have had the opportunity of these 
discussions with other nations — there are now a 
number of them — who have forces engaged 
there. 

So our own rules of engagement will be clear. 
Very importantly, the nature of the relationship 
with the other forces will be clarified so that there 
will be the possibility of maximising both the effec- 
tiveness of our contribution and, of course, the 
safety of that operation in terms of what is poten- 
tially a dangerous situation viz-a-viz not only Iraq 
but also the ships of a number of nations operating 
in a relatively confined area. 
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Question without notice 


Middle East trade 


(From Hansard of August 21) 





Mr Lindsay — Can the Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations inform honourable members what action 
has been taken to increase Australia’s trade with the 
Middle East, particularly in view of the loss of 
export earnings which will result from the impo- 
sition of sanctions against Iraq? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable member for 
Herbert for his question. I am confident, of course, 
that all members of this House support Australia’s 
imposition of comprehensive economic sanctions 
again Iraq in line with the United Nations Security 
Council decision of August 6. 

We need to recognise that one result is that as 
Australia is a significant trading partner of Iraq it 
will forego substantial export earnings, particularly 
in the area of wheat. 

Thus it is imperative that the Government and 
industry together take every possible effort to open 
up new and expanded trade opportunities and find 
new markets for Australia, particularly in the 
Middle East itself. 

The trade delegation I led to Iran two weeks 
ago is an excellent example of the kind of cooperat- 
ive effort between business and government, 
needed to explore such opportunities. 

This delegation of 37 was the first joint 
Australian-Iranian trade commission since the 
Iranian revolution and was the largest trade del- 
egation we have yet taken to the Middle East. 

At the close of the meeting, Australia and Iran 
had initialled a new trade agreement providing a 
framework for the conduct of future bilateral trade 
between our two countries. 

We are able to announce that Australian busi- 
nesses had, around those trade negotiations, nego- 
tiated agreements which would increase our 
annual export earnings by at least $100 million. 

The Australian Wheat Board signed new con- 
tracts for the sale of another 225 000 tonnes of 
wheat, which makes Iran now our largest export 
market for wheat. New contracts were negotiated 
for the supply of 24 000 tonnes of mutton and we 
expect to double our 1991 coal exports to Iran to 
800 000 tonnes. 

Broken Hill Pty Ltd signed a contract for pro- 
vision of consultancy and feasibility services for the 
Sangan iron ore deposit development project in 
north east Iran. Following those consultancies, if 
they are successful, are prospects of further invest- 
ment in that project. 
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Significant progress was also made on negotiat- 
ing an agreement potentially worth $400 million 
for provision by the Australian sugar industry of 
assistance to develop the Iranian sugar industry, 
and I know that will be of special interest to the 
honourable member for Herbert. 

I am optimistic that further trade benefits will 
flow from the trade commission and we will con- 
tinue to explore similar opportunities for bilateral 
trade increases in the Middle East. 

Finally, I would like to express sympathy to the 
family of one invited member of the Australian 
trade delegation to Iran who visited Kuwait en 
route to Tehran and has been unable to leave there 
since the Gulf crisis broke. Our thoughts are with 
him, his family and his friends as, of course, they 
are with every Australian caught in this terrible 
crisis. 


Question without notice 


Sanctions against lraq 





(From Hansard of August 23) 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the min- 
ister representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade. I refer the minister to Senator Gareth 
Evans’s statement in debate in the Senate on Tues- 
day that he believed a United Nations endorsement 
for military enforcement of sanctions against Iraq 
to be necessary and, in fact, to his understanding 
that the UN Security Council debate was then in 
progress. 

Regrettably, I now note the failure of the UN 
Security Council to resolve to enforce the sanctions 
or, I think, even to formally meet on the issue. 

I ask, firstly: How does the Government inter- 
pret this failure? Does it indicate a lessening of 
international resolve? What does the Government 
understand to be the obstacles being experienced in 
negotiations? 

Secondly, how will a failure by the inter- 
national community to give UN sanction to the 
Gulf force affect Australia’s role, particularly in 
light of President Bush’s clear indications that he is 
running out of patience? 


Senator Robert Ray — Australia would view with 
substantial disappointment any indecision from the 
UN, but I think in other public statements made by 
myself, the Prime Minister and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade it has been indicated 
that the past history of the UN has not always been 
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exemplary in trying to act with haste on these 
matters. 

Whilst there is a general resolve in the UN to 
carry, I think, four separate items relating to con- 
demning Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, imposing 
mandatory economic sanctions, going on to declare 
Iraq’s annexation of Kuwait null and void and, 
finally, demanding that Iraq permit the facilitation 
of the immediate departure of foreign nationals, 
the Security Council has yet to grapple with what 
we all regard as the major issue: what good are 
economic sanctions without some enforcement? 

That is precisely the leadership that the US has 
shown in this issue, and many other countries have 
responded. It is clearly the priority and the choice 
of the Australian Government to have UN sanction 
of that sort of interdiction. However, if it does not 
occur, we still believe that under international law 
the Americans are acting properly and we would 
continue to support their actions. 

The second part of the question...- 


Senator Hill — Would you know what the obstacles 
are? 


Senator Robert Ray — Thank you for reminding 
me of that, Senator. The obstacles are, one, a fear of 
threat of veto by one of the nations involved that is 
showing disquiet. The reasons for that disquiet 
could be not even related to this particular issue, 
but a bargaining chip somewhere else. The matter, 
when it was deferred by the Security Council, 
hinged on Yemen’s agreement to deferring an Iraqi 
ship from visiting its ports and, if you like, put the 
issue off. 

If there is anything further I can gather on the 
subject, I will let you know. We would still hope, 
however, that the Security Council would tackle 
this issue, but, as it has only really shown its resolve 
to tackle an issue of this consequence once before 
in its 40 years, one cannot rely on it to do so. 


Question without notice 


Naval commitment 





(From Hansard of August 24) 


Senator Teague — My question is also directed to 
the Minister for Defence and concerns the com- 
mand structure in the Gulf. What information has 
the Australian Government received and what 
decisions has the Australian Government made to 
establish a clear command structure for the mili- 
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tary forces of Australia and the other allied 
countries that are already in place or soon arriving 
in the Gulf, in Saudi Arabia and in the whole 
region about Iraq? 

I noted yesterday during Question Time, 
despite all our hopes to the contrary, that the minis- 
ter was pessimistic about the likelihood of a direct 
United Nations resolution for military interdiction 
under full UN auspices in support of the blockade 
of Iraq. 

Have there been any diplomatic developments 
in the last 24 hours to vary the assessment that the 
minister gave yesterday — and I note that this is the 
last sitting day of Parliament for a fortnight — and 
what is the command structure for our ships, not 
only in relation to the exiled Government of 
Kuwait and the military of Saudi Arabia and the 
deployed United States forces, but also in relation 
to the other nations contributing allied forces to the 
Gulf region? 


Senator Robert Ray — I think there is a necessity 
here to distinguish between command and oper- 
ational control or coordination. Firstly, all Aus- 
tralian ships are under Australian national 
command. That will not be changed. Secondly, 
they had guidelines issued to them on Wednesday 
for the rules of engagement. 

As I have said before, whilst I will not release 
those publicly they reflect announced Government 
policy and they reflect what is required under inter- 
national law. One of the difficulties we have in 
such an exercise is that many nations are now con- 
tributing ships. 

There will be a need to coordinate their activi- 
ties. For that purpose, as I indicated partly in an 
answer to Senator Vallentine earlier, there will be a 
meeting next week between those naval nations 
which will determine who operates in which zone 
and which part of the zone, what the operational 
coordination will be, who will command, etc. 

I repeat what I said the other day: we would pre- 
fer UN command. As is typical of Question Time 
answers, the answer that I gave yesterday was given 
when I was somewhat pessimistic, but within five 
minutes a far more optimistic note had arrived. 

All I can say is that we are on the more optimis- 
tic side of the kerb now in regard to the Security 
Council and the resolve of people there. We have 
seen many false storms before. All I can say is that I 
am less pessimistic than I was yesterday. 

To reiterate on Senator Teague’s question, 
command always stays in Australian hands. Oper- 
ational control will be determined next week. Rules 
of engagement will bind the commanders of our 
ships. 
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Question without notice 


Arms sales to Iraq 





(From Hansard of August 22) 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Defence. Is it true that the Depart- 
ment of Defence gave permission to Hawker de 
Havilland to sell $850 000 worth of aircraft parts to 
the Iraqi Air Force and that this deal was only can- 
celled after the invasion of Kuwait? 

I ask the minister why the deal received 
approval in the first place and when the decision 
was made to allow military exports to Iraq. I further 
ask the minister whether this deal coincided with 
the decision to allow the Department of Defence to 
review military export sales, rather than the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, which 
happened in 1988. 

In addition to this, what other military exports, 
if any, have been made to Iraq since 1988 or to any 
other country in the Gulf region? 

I also ask whether it is true that the decision by 
the Department of Defence to allow the export of 
former Royal Australian Air Force Mirage aircraft 
to Pakistan caused great embarrassment to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade on his 
recent visit to the Indian sub-continent. 

Finally, I ask whether any of the companies 
which sold weapons to Iraq that are now likely to be 
used against Australian and allied forces in the 
Gulf were present at the AIDEX ‘89 arms bazaar 
held here in Canberra last November with Aus- 
tralian Government support, and which companies 
are now being invited to take part in AIDEX ‘91 in 
November next year? 

I refer particularly to the French company... 


The President — Order! Senator Vallentine, it is a 
very long question. Senator Vallentine — I will 
leave it at that, Mr President. 


The President — Thank you. 


Senator Robert Ray — At the time of the invasion 
of Kuwait there was one permission relating to 
goods and this involved a quantity of engine spare 
parts for Iraqi Air Force trainer aircraft being sup- 
plied by Hawker de Havilland. Military advice was 
given in accordance with procedures agreed by 
ministers that the goods were not of major military 
significance. 

It was therefore consistent with Government 
policy that the goods be exported. 

The decision to allow this one exemption was 
made on May 28, 1990 and, as the honourable sena- 
tor has indicated in the question, as part of our 
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trade sanctions it was subsequently cancelled on 
the invasion of Kuwait. 

The answer to the second part of the question is 
basically no. The Department of Defence is not the 
sole authority to approve export applications. This 
is clear in the public guidelines, a copy of which 
was provided by my department here last year, but 
the honourable senator may not recall what was in 
it. 

Government departments and authorities rep- 
resented on the Standing Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee on Defence Exports used the Government’s 
seven criteria listed in those public guidelines. I 
assure the honourable senator that the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade is consulted in 
matters relating to exports. 

In relation to the third part of the question, 
there have been no other military exports to Iraq 
since 1988. Approvals for military exports during 
the same period to other Gulf countries include the 
following items: 7.62mm rifles and spares to 
Bahrain; demolition firing device to Kuwait in the 
United Arab Emirates; repairs and overhauls of 
T53 aircraft engines for Oman; one demonstration 
Land Rover to Oman; one indoor shooting range to 
Qatar; and radio equipment and spares to Oman in 
the United Arab Emirates. 

On the final part of the question, I will leave it 
to my colleague the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade to determine whether in fact he was 
embarrassed. I have to say though that the agree- 
ment of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade is always obtained in regard to the disposal of 
surplus defence equipment and this included the 
sale of Mirage aircraft to Pakistan. 

The signing of the contract was the culmi- 
nation of commercial negotiations that started in 
late 1988. Australia does value its friendship with 
both India and Pakistan and would not like to take 
any action that could in any way impair those 
relationships. 

I think the last part of the honourable senator’s 
question relates to the AIDEX and my response 
there is that the Australian Government is not 
necessarily aware of any foreign companies which 
have sold weapons to Iraq. 

However, we have to note that AIDEX is a pri- 
vately run exhibition. No Australian companies, 
whether present or not at AIDEX, have sold 
weapons to Iraq since 1988, consistent with my pre- 
vious answer. 

The only other company — not an Australian 
company — which may have had dealings there 
that we would know of is Aerospatiale which may 
have sold Exocet missiles prior to the AIDEX con- 
ference, not post-AIDEX. 
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May I say in conclusion, Mr President, that it is 
very easy to take cheap shots on defence exports, 
but I have often wondered why people distinguish 
between the morality of being able to export their 
defence items and being able to import them, 
therefore making those who export them to you 
immoral. 

I do not see anything wrong, and never have, in 
defence exports. But one must — and this country 
does as Senator Vallentine knows — debar exports 
to certain regions and countries of the world, and so 
we should. Those guidelines, as I say, are publicly 
available and I think we should stick to them. 


Ministerial statement 


Strategies and friends 





(From Hansard of August 21) 


Mr Beazley (Minister for Transport and Com- 
munications; Former Minister for Defence) — 
The fact is that nations must be prepared to act to 
uphold those decisions which are taken collectively 
and in this particular case, Australia, along with a 
number of over nations, has acted to do that, prop- 
erly citing section 51 of the United Nations Charter 
— avery important section to nations like Australia 
because it gives us the capacity to call for other 
people to come to our aid, and we must respect it 
when other countries call for others to come to 
their aid when they confront situations of serious 
trouble We have acted in accordance with that. 

Separately, the US did, too. Everybody likes a 
free kick at the US. Let us understand this absol- 
utely and fundamentally about this crisis. With all 
the resolutions in the world, with all the effective 
sanctions imposed, nations that are wilful and with 
power can still act and create political facts on the 
ground which enable them to dominate subsequent 
political discussion. 

If Iraq had exercised the capacity it had at one 
point to roll up the Saudi oil fields, we would be 
confronting a very different political situation 
today. That it did not was a result, not so much 
necessarily of the way in which we and others of 
our size acted, but of the way in which the US 
reacted. 

It said, “you step over that line and you will 
experience awesome difficulties”. As a result of 
that, there was an opportunity for a stiffening of the 
political environment around the globe and in the 
region to deal with the operations of the inter- 
national bandit. As we sit and contemplate the cir- 
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cumstances in which we find ourselves, it needs to 
be remembered that we are not alone in our views 
and we are not alone in the context of develop- 
ments in regional politics. 

A number, indeed a majority, of nations in the 
Arab community have recognised the behaviour of 
Saddam Hussein for what it is and are acting 
accordingly to defend their colleagues in this 
regard. l 

Another point that needs to be understood that 
is very important to us — and there is a lesson we all 
need to learn from that — is how important 
defence self-reliance is. In the final analysis, we 
prevent other people from creating political facts 
about us by being able to resist them. 

The Kuwaitis, unfortunately, are in the pos- 
ition where they are debating this particular matter 
with the Iraqis, with the support of all the rest of us, 
from the point of view of a government in exile. 

It is much easier, it has to be said, to uphold 
one’s territorial integrity if one has managed to 
resist one’s would-be attacker at the borders, and to 
a considerable extent nations these days require a 
self-reliant capability in order to be able to do it. 

Prudent nations advance their self-reliant capa- 
bility, firstly, by establishing it and, secondly, by 
having friendships. Alliances are not irrelevant to a 
strategy of self-reliance. They are not irrelevant to 
ourselves; they are not irrelevant to the Saudis; and 
they were not irrelevant to the Kuwaitis. Alliances 
are important and they are worthwhile keeping 
intact. 

I think a further point needs to be understood 
about our position. It was never intended that a self- 
reliant strategy was solely an issue of continental 
defence. We made absolutely clear as we 
announced it that we would retain the capacity to 
be able to operate elsewhere and we are well served 
by the nature of Australian geography in being able 
to do that. 

We required for ourselves the capacity of long 
distance operations to deal with the problems that 
we confronted around our coastline and to our 
approaches and that enables us to act further afield. 
I guess the proof of the pudding is in the eating, in 
the ships that we have managed to send away on 
this occasion. 

A further point that needs to be made, and it 
will be my final point, is the question of the state of 
the globe and what might be anticipated as a result 
of this crisis. Many speakers have alluded to the fact 
that the world has changed. Changing superpower 
relationships have been very important in this case. 
That is true. 

When I was Defence Minister, I spent a very 
long time trying to convince people that one way or 
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another the issues of the central balance were not 
necessarily of major importance to us in Australia. 
They could be and they might not be. 

But what was absolutely critical to us was that 
developing in the nations of the Third World were 
military capabilities that a generation ago had been 
associated only with superpowers — the ability to 
deliver weapons of mass destruction by ballistic 
missiles and the changing nature of regional bal- 
ances that occurred when states chose to include 
those within their armouries. 

One of the tragedies of the situation is that the 
nations of the world that looked at the develop- 
ments in Iraq over the last decade did not point out 
the sorts of problems that would be emerging in the 
Third World generally by the example set by the 
apparently successful use of weapons of mass 
destruction and the apparent political advantages 
that would grow for a regional power that devel- 
oped for itself effectively strategic weapons. 

An awful lot of the bluff that Iraq has been able 
to deliver to its neighbours in the Middle East has 
been a product of its ability to develop those 
weapons. 

In many ways the peace movements of the 
world have been off the main game for the last dec- 
ade. The fact is that the superpowers, even in their 
periods of high tension, have largely always acted 
responsibly, with a full understanding of the capa- 
bilities of their weapons. 

The same cannot be said of other nations who 
have developed the same sorts of capabilities and 
included them within their inventory, albeit on a 
smaller scale. We would do well to remember the 
fact that these examples have now been set and are 
being understood and studied in regions of even 
more significance to us than the Middle East. 

That will always be a factor in Australian 
debate. We will always require in Australian politi- 
cal debate an understanding of the need for small 
nations to defend the rule of law and be protected 
by it, the need for self-reliant strategies, and the 
need for an association with good and reliable 
friends. 


Answer to question 

Joint facility 

(From Hansard of August 21) 

Senator Vallentine asked the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice, on May 15 1990: 


(1) Did the US Government consult the Aus- 
tralian Government over high-level talks between 
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the US and Israel which involve the supply of intel- 
ligence from the Joint Facility at Nurrungar? If 
not, why not? 

(2) Would such information supplied to Israel 
give them warning of an Arab missile attack? 

(3) Were reports of these talks published in the 
US in The Los Angeles Times before the US Gov- 
ernment notified officials of the Department of 
Defence and the Department of Foreign Affairs in 
Canberra? 

(4) (a) What is the current status of the talks 
between the USA and Israel? and (b) when did the 
talks begin? 

(5) If Australia agreed to an arrangement 
between the US and Israel over the sharing of intel- 
ligence from the Nurrungar facility, would this 
alter the Australian Government’s even-handed 
policy on the Middle East? 

(6) If Nurrungar is a joint facility, why was the 
Australian Government not told about the talks 
between the US and Israel by the US Government, 
despite testimony given to the US Congress in 
March 1990 which made the talks public knowl- 
edge in the US? 


Senator Robert Ray — The answer to the honour- 
able senator’s question is as follows: 

(1) I understand there were preliminary dis- 
cussions held between the US and Israel concern- 
ing the possible sale of Patriot missiles. I also 
understand that the provision of US early warning 
intelligence was also discussed, but that there was 
no proposal for the provision of data from 
Nurrungar. In these circumstances there was no 
requirement on the US to consult with Australia. 

(2) The US has stated that no system currently 
exists that can accomplish what was referred to 
General Piotrowski, and that DSP data is not 
shared with Israel by US Space Command. 

(3) I am aware of The Los Angeles Times article 
of March 9, 1990. As I outlined above, in the cir- 
cumstances there was no requirement for prior 
consultations with Australia. 

(4) This is a matter for the US and Israel 
Governments. 

(5) This is a hypothetical question, and I will 
not speculate. 

(6) See (1) above. 
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Question without notice 


Ambassador for 
Disarmament 


(From Hansard of August 24) 


Senator Bourne — My question is addressed to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Defence. In view of the Prime 
Minister’s stated support for constructive diplo- 
matic efforts to be used in resolving the Gulf crisis, 
can the Minister inform the Senate what action, if 
any, Australia’s Ambassador for Disarmament, Mr 
David Reese, has taken in advising the Govern- 
ment on the situation and trying to bring about a 
peaceful resolution? 

Given the gravity of the situation, does the Min- 
ister believe that the services of Mr Reese could be 
used to help bring about a peaceful settlement of 
the Gulf crisis? 


Senator Robert Ray — In my view, Senator 
Bourne’s question is based on a misunderstanding 
of the role of the Ambassador for Disarmament. 
The Ambassador for Disarmament is responsible 
for pursuing Australia’s interests in the negotiation 
of arms control and disarmament agreements at the 
Conference on Disarmament at Geneva, as well as 
pursuing our arms control interests in other inter- 
national forums, including the relevant organs of 
the United Nations such as the First Committee 
and the UN Disarmament Commission. 

There is no direct role that the ambassador can 
play in seeking to bring about a peaceful solution to 
the Gulf crisis. The organ of the UN which has the 
major role in the handling of the Gulf crisis is the 
Security Council. Australia’s permanent represen- 
tative to the UN, Dr Peter Wilenski, and his staff 
are in constant contact with the members of the 
Security Council, seeking to pursue ways in which 
Australia can contribute to the peaceful resolution 
of the crisis. 

The Government has already made it clear that 
it will look for every opportunity to resolve this 
issue peacefully but is, of course, prepared to sup- 
port the stronger action provided for in the UN 
Charter itself, should that become necessary. 

I am pleased to note that implicit in Senator 
Bourne’s question is a high level of trust in 
Ambassador Reese. That is a trust which, of course, 
my Government shares. As the honourable senator 
may know, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade is in Geneva today, talking with Ambassador 
Reese whilst they attend the review conference of 
the Treaty on the Non-proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons. 
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I am sure that Senator Evans will be drawing on 
Ambassador Reese’s wisdom and experience in all 
of his discussions, including those concerned with 
the Gulf crisis. In his meetings today with Senator 
Evans, Ambassador Reese will have ample oppor- 
tunity to give his views and influence the 
minister. 


Answer to question 


Taiwan 


(From Hansard of August 21) 


Mr Hollis asked the Minister Representing the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon 
notice, on May 10, 1990: 

(1) Will the minister bring up-to-date the infor- 
mation provided in the answer to question no. 1868 
(Hansard, November 21, 1985, page 2613) con- 
cerning recognition of the Republic of China? 

(2) Has the subject been considered at any meet- 
ing of the South Pacific Forum? 


Dr Blewett — The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to the 
honourable member’s question: 

(1) Countries: According to information cur- 
rently available, the countries which recognise the 
authorities on Taiwan as the “Republic of China” 
are: 

Bahamas, Belize, Commonwealth of 
Dominica, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Grenada, Guatemala, Guinea-Bissau, 
Haiti, Holy See, Honduras, Lesotho, Liberia, 
Malawi, Nauru, Panama, Paraguay, Republic of 
Korea, Saudi Arabia, Solomon Islands, South 
Africa, St Christopher-Nevis, St Lucia, St Vincent 
and the Grenadines, Swaziland, Tonga, Tuvalu 

International Organisations: The authorities on 
Taiwan no longer have any membership of United 
Nations bodies. They still have membership of the 
Asian Development Bank and the International 
Cotton Advisory Council. 

They also claim membership of the Inter- 
national Criminal Police Organisation; the Inter- 
national Committee of Military Medicine and 
Pharmacy; the International Office of Epizootics; 
the Asian Productivity Organisation; the Afro- 
Asian Rural Reconstruction Organisation; the 
Asian and Pacific Council; the International Union 
for the Publication of Customs Tariffs; and the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. Taiwan also 
claims to be represented on 728 non-governmental 
international organisations. 
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(2) South Pacific Forum: The subject of recog- 
nition of Taiwan has not been formally considered 
at any meeting of the South Pacific Forum. 


Answer to question 


Visas for Spain 
(From Hansard of August 21) 


Mr Kerr asked the minister representing the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 
May 16,1990: 

(1) Has the minister’s attention been drawn to 
the inconvenience being caused to Australian pass- 
port holders seeking to enter Spain as a result of 
conflicting policies within the Spanish Govern- 
ment on visa requirements for Australian citizens? 

(2) Have Australian citizens seeking to enter 
Spain been advised by Spanish embassies that no 
visa is required for tourist entry into Spain, only to 
find on arrival that Spanish immigration auth- 
orities insist that visas are in fact necessary? 

(3) Has the minister’s department made any 
representations to the Spanish authorities to 
resolve the problem; if so, what representations? 

(4) If no representations have been made, what 
steps will be taken to ensure that Australian citizens 
entering Spain will do so under a consistently 
applied visa policy? 

(5) Do Australians travelling to Spain require 
visas to enter that country? 


Dr Blewett — The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to the 
honourable member’s question: 

(1) I am aware that our embassy in Madrid has 
received representations from Australians visiting 
Spain about difficulties and delays experienced by 
some Australian passport holders. The Spanish 
have formally advised us that visas are not required. 
But procedures for the issue of entry permits on 
arrival are very inconvenient and time-consuming. 

(2) See above. The Spanish Foreign Ministry 
advised us on 9 October 1986 that 


... As from 1 November 1986, Australian citi- 
zens holding valid ordinary, official or diplo- 
matic passports will be authorised to enter Spain 
without a visa, whenever the purpose of their 
visit is tourism or business and the duration of 
their stay is less than 30 days 


(3) Yes, repeatedly since July 1987 in formal 
calls on the Foreign Ministry by the embassy in 
Madrid and by official notes and letters both in 
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Madrid and in Canberra to the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor. The most recent was a written response dated 
April 6, from the Spanish Ambassador, stating that 
the necessary steps have been taken with the 
Interior Ministry so that the difficulties encoun- 
tered will not occur again to Australian travellers. 
However, as it is apparent that difficulties are still 
being experienced, strong representations will 
continue. 

(4) In addition to these representations, a 
consular travel advice was issued warning Aus- 
tralian travellers and the travel industry of the 
potential problems for arrival in Spain, particularly 
at Madrid airport. 

(5) See above. 


Answer to question 


UNESCO 


(From Hansard of August 21) 





Mr Hollis asked the Minister for the Arts, Sport, 
the Environment, Tourism and Territories, upon 
notice, on May 10, 1990: 

(1) Which states in UNESCO’s electoral Group 
IV have joined (a) the World Heritage Convention, 
(b) the International Centre for the Study of the 
Preservation and Restoration of Cultural Property 
(Rome Centre) (ICCROM), (c) the International 
Council on Monuments and Sites (ICOMOS) and 
(d) the World Conservation Union (IUCN). 

(2) Will the minister bring up-to-date the infor- 
mation provided in the answers to questions Nos (a) 
1728 (Hansard, May 11, 1989, page 2593) on the 
sessions of the General Assembly of ICCROM (b) 
1729 (Hansard, June 16, 1989, page 3684) on the 
sessions of the General Assembly and Executive 
Committee of ICOMOS and (c) 1730 (Hansard, 
June 16, 1989, page 3684) on the sessions of the 
General Assembly and Council of IUCN. 


Mrs Kelly — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) (a) The following states in UNESCO’s elec- 

toral group IV have joined the World Heritage 
Convention: 
Afghanistan, Australia, Bangladesh, China, India, 
Indonesia, Islamic Republic of Iran, Republic of 
Korea, Lao People’s Democratic Republic, Malay- 
sia, The Maldives, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
The Philippines, Sri Lanka, Thailand and 
Vietnam. 
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(1) (b) The following states in UNESCO’s elec- 
toral group IV have joined the International Centre 
for the Study of the Preservation and Restoration of 
Cultural Property (Rome Centre) (ICCROM): 

Australia, Cambodia, India, Islamic Republic 
of Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, Malay- 
sia, Union of Myanmar, Nepal, New Zealand, Phil- 
ippines, Sri Lanka, Thailand and Vietnam. 

(1) (c) Governments do not join the Inter- 
national Council on Monuments and Sites 
(ICOMOS) but national committees from the fol- 
lowing states in UNESCO’s electoral Group IV 
have joined International ICOMOS: 

Australia, India, Japan, Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, New Zealand and Sri Lanka. 

(1) (d) The following states in UNESCO’s elec- 
toral group IV have joined the International Union 
for the Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources (IUCN): 

Australia, Bangladesh, Cambodia, India, 
Islamic Republic of Iran, Lao People’s Democratic 
Republic, Malaysia, Mongolia, Nepal, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, Western Samoa, Sri Lanka, 
Thailand and Vietnam. 

In addition, government agencies and non- 
government organisations from the following states 
in UNESCO’s electoral Group IV are also mem- 
bers of IUCN: 

China, Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea, Fiji, Indonesia, Japan, Papua New Guinea, 
The Philippines and Republic of Korea. 

(2) (a) Since 1988, the General Assembly of the 
International Centre for the Study of the Preser- 
vation and Restoration of Cultural Property has 
met in Rome on May 7 to 9, 1990. Australia was 
represented by Associate Professor Colin Pearson, 
Director, National Centre for Cultural Heritage 
Science Studies, University of Canberra. The next 
meeting of the General Assembly is scheduled to be 
held in Rome on May 6 to 8, 1992. Australia’s rep- 
resentation has not yet been determined. 

(2) (b) The General Assembly of the Inter- 
national Council on Monuments and Sites 
(ICOMOS) has not met since its last meeting in 
1987. The next meeting will be held on October 6 
to 11, 1990 at Lausanne, Switzerland. The execu- 
tive of the Australian Committee of ICOMOS will 
probably attend. This is a matter for the Committee 
and not the Government. 

The Executive Committee of ICOMOS met in 
Paris on November 10, 1989 and June 20, 1990. 
Australia is not normally represented at meetings 
of the Executive Committee and was not rep- 
resented at the 1989 and 1990 meetings. 

(2) (c) The General Assembly of the Inter- 
national Union for the Conservation of Nature and 
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Natural Resources (IUCN) has not met since 1988. 
The next meeting will be held in Perth from 
November 28 to December 5, 1990. Australian 
Government representation has not yet been deter- 
mined. The IUCN Council met on June 12 to 14, 
1989 and May 1 to 3, 1990 in Gland, Switzerland. 
Australian members of IUCN are represented at 
Council meetings by the three regional councillors 
for the Australia and Oceania region. 

UN states which are included in the region are 
Australia, Fiji, Nauru, New Zealand, Papua New 
Guinea, Samoa, Solomon Islands, Tonga and 
Vanuatu. 

Ms Pam Eiser from Australia as a regional 
councillor attended the council meetings in Gland 
and will also attend the next council meeting to be 
held in Perth on November 26 to 27, 1990. 


Answer to question 


UNESCO amendments 


(From Hansard of August 21) 


Mr Hollis asked the minister representing the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon notice on 
May 10, 1990: 

(1) Following an Australian and Canadian 
initiative at the 24th session (1987) of the General 
Conference of UNESCO, did the General Confer- 
ence at its 25th session on November 14, 1989 
adopt a report from the Legal Committee on the 
financial obligations of withdrawing member 
states? 

(2) Has the director-general communicated the 
texts of the proposed amendment to article II, para- 
graph 6, of the Constitution and of the additional 
paragraph proposed for inclusion in article IX of 
the Constitution in the form decided by the Legal 
Committee. 

(3) If the texts referred part (2) have been com- 
municated, has the Australian Government 
responded? If so, what was the response? 

(4) If the texts were communicated and the 
Australian Government has not responded, when 
will it do so? 


Dr Blewett — The Minister for the Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to the 
honourable member’s question: (1) Yes. (2) No. (3) 
See 2. (4) See 2. 
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Answer to question 


South Pacific Forum 
and UNESCO 


(From Hansard of August 21) 


Mr Hollis asked the minister representing the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 
May 10, 1990: 

(1) Was Tonga, a member of the South Pacific 
Forum but not of the UN, (a) recommended for 
membership of UNESCO by the Executive Board 
in 1980 and (b) admitted to membership by the 
General Conference in September 1980? 

(2) Were the Cook Islands and Kiribati, two 
members of the South Pacific Forum but not of the 
UN, (a) recommended for membership of 
UNESCO by the Executive Board in June 1989 
and (b) admitted to membership by the General 
Conference in October 1989? 

(3) Has Australia discussed the procedure and 
timetable for the admission to UNESCO of the 
Federated States of Micronesia and the Republic of 
the Marshall Islands, two members of the South 
Pacific Forum but not of the UN; if so, with which 
countries? 


Dr Blewett — The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to the 
honourable member’s question: 

(1) Tonga was recommended for membership 
of UNESCO by the Executive Board in 1980 and 
admitted to membership in September 1980. 

(2) The Cook Islands and Kiribati were rec- 
ommended for membership by the Executive 
Board in June 1989 and admitted to membership 
by the General Conference in October 1989. 

(3) Australia has not discussed the procedure 
and timetable for the admission to UNESCO of the 
Federated States of Micronesia and the Republic of 
the Marshall Islands with any country, but has 
raised the question of membership with the 
Federated States of Micronesia and the Republic of 
the Marshall Islands themselves 


Answer to question 


Communications 
(From Hansard of August 21) 
Mr Hollis asked the minister representing the Min- 


ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon notice on 
May 10, 1990: 
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(1) Will the minister bring up-to-date the infor- 
mation provided in the answer to question No. 
4780 (Hansard, November 26, 1986, page 3818) on 
the names of contributors and the amount of con- 
tributions to the International Program for the 
Development of Communications (IPDC). 


(2) Since the answer to question No. 1554 
(Hansard, May 3, 1989, page 1903), what progress 
has been made with the three-year training pro- 
gram for the Pacific in video techniques which is 
being held at the South Pacific Commission’s 
Media Centre in Fiji. 

(3) Which (a) member states, (b) non-member 
states, (c) organisations and (d) foundations partici- 
pated in the 11th session of the Inter-governmental 
Council of the IPDC which was held in Paris from 
March 19 to 23, 1990. 

(4) Which member states were elected to the 
Bureau of the Council of the IPDC at the 11th 
session. 


Dr Blewett — The Minister for the Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to the 
honourable member’s question: 

(1) Contributions (in $US) for the period 1986- 
1989 are: Canada 179137; Finland 266 375; 
France 773 398; Ghana 5000; India 500 000; Italy 
200000; Japan 1 200000; Korea 100 000; 
Mauritius 1000; Nigeria 45 825; Norway 
3 673 452; Sweden 513 897; Switzerland 121 951; 
Tunisia 13 835; USSR 2 080 837; Yugoslavia 15 
715; total 9,590,422 

(2) Since the answer to question No. 1554 

(Hansard, May 3, 1989, page 1903), substantial pro- 
gress has been made on this project. The formal 
agreement was signed by me on behalf of Australia 
and by the Director-General of UNESCO on May 
4, 1989. Funds were provided to UNESCO by 
AIDAB in June 1989. 
The project was established to assist the develop- 
ment of video and television production capacities 
of Pacific island media personnel primarily 
through training. It is a project of the 22 island 
countries of the South Pacific Commission and 
UNESCO has contracted the South Pacific Com- 
mission to carry out regional training courses. 

In 1989, five courses were run in four countries 
On script writing, and video production. The train- 
ing facilities at the South Pacific Commission 
Regional Media Centre in Suva, Fiji, were 
enhanced through the provision of equipment 
under the project and the development of video and 
television instructional materials was funded under 
the project. 

(3) (a) Afghanistan, Albania, Algeria, Antigua 
and Barbuda, Argentina, Australia, Bangladesh, 
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Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burkina Faso, 
Cambodia, Cape Verde, Central African Republic, 
Chad, Chile, China, Colombia, Congo, Costa Rica, 
Cote D’Ivoire, Cuba, Cyprus, Denmark, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Finland, France, FRG, Gabon, GDR, 
Greece, Guatemala, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, 
Guyana, Hungary, India, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, Kuwait, Luxembourg, 
Madagascar, Malawi, Malaysia, Mauritania, 
Morocco, Mozambique, Nepal, Netherlands, 
Niger, Nigeria, Norway, Oman, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, PDRK, Peru, Philippines, Portugal, 
Republic of Cameroon, Republic of Korea, Spain, 
Sri Lanka, Switzerland, Syrian Arab Republic, 
Tanzania, Thailand, Togo, Tunisia, Turkey, 
USSR, Venezuela, Vietnam, Yemen, Yugoslavia, 
Zaire, Zimbabwe. 

(b) UK, US 

(c) African Cultural Institute, Asian Mass Com- 
munication Research and Information Centre, 
Asia-Pacific Institute for Broadcasting Develop- 
ment, Association for the Training of Workers, 
Technicians, Foremen and Instructors, Com- 
mission of European Communities, International 
Association of Broadcasters, International Catholic 
Organisation for the Cinema and Audiovisuals, 
International Centre of Films for Children and 
Young People, International Organisation of 
Journalists, International Public Relations Associ- 
ation, International Federation of Newspaper 
Publishers, International Radio and Television 
University, International Telecommunications 
Union, Non Aligned Pool of News Agencies, Pan 
African News Agency, UNDA-International Cath- 
olic Association for Radio and Television, Union 
Latine, United Nations Organisation, United 
Nations University, World Health Organisation, 
World Press Freedom Committee. 

(d) Friedrich Ebert Stiftung, The Thomson 
Foundation. 

(4) Chairman Switzerland Vice-Chairman Pak- 
istan, Venezuela, Yemen Members Cameroon, 
France, USSR, Rapporteur India 


Answer to question 
Apartheid 


(From Hansard of August 21) 





Mr Cobb asked the Minister representing the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 
May 10, 1990: 
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(1) Has the Minister read the book Apartheid 
and International Finance by Tony Cole and Keith 
Ovenden? 

(2) In view of the Government’s part in com- 
missioning and launching this book, does the Gov- 
ernment endorse the book’s conclusion on page 
187 that financial sanctions cause black unemploy- 
ment, especially among black youths in townships, 
so leading to alienation and a security problem? 

(3) Does it follow that ever higher levels of gov- 
ernment expenditure for army, police, justice and 
prison institutions is then required? 

(4) How many black deaths resulting from 
security problems may be attributed to the financial 
sanctions with which Australia agrees? 


Dr Blewett — The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to the 
honourable member’s question: (1) Yes. (2), (3) and 
(4) — On page 187 of Apartheid and International 
Finance, Tony Cole and Keith Ovenden conclude 
that financial sanctions have had the practical 
effect of restricting economic growth in South 
Africa. 

Their book points out that unemployment, 
alienation and violence in South Africa have their 
roots in the pernicious system of apartheid which 
has systematically wasted and abused the human 
and economic resources of South Africa. 

Representative black leaders, including church 
and trade union leaders, have always acknowledged 
that the imposition of sanctions, particularly finan- 
cial sanctions, against South Africa, will have econ- 
omic and social costs for the non-white population. 

While such costs are not easily quantified, rep- 
resentative leaders have indicated that the black 
majority is prepared to suffer the effect of sanctions 
in order to speed up the process of change, thereby 
averting further protracted periods of violence. 


Answer to question 


Driftnet fishing 
(From Hansard of August 21) 


Mr Hollis asked the minister representing the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 
May 10, 1990: 

Which states have (a) signed and (b) ratified the 
Convention for the Prohibition of Fishing with 
Long Driftnets in the South Pacific, adopted by the 
South Pacific States and Territories at Wellington 
on November 24, 1989? 
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Dr Blewett — The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to the 
honourable member’s question: 

The following countries have signed the 
Driftnet Convention-Australia (February 2, 1990): 
Cook Islands (November 29, 1989), France (April 
30, 1990), Federated States of Micronesia (Novem- 
ber 29, 1989), Kiribati (February 13, 1989), the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands ( November 29, 
1989), Nauru (February 13, 1990), New Zealand 
(November 29, 1989), Niue (November 29, 1989), 
Palau (November 29, 1989), Tokelau (November 
29,1989), Tuvalu (February 13, 1990), Vanuatu 
(February 13, 1990). 

The Cook Islands ratified the Convention on 
March 24, 1990. Australia has urged those South 
Pacific states and territories which have not yet 
done so to sign the convention. 


Answer to question 
Chinese nationals 
(From Hansard of August 21) 


Mr McArthur asked the Minister for Immigration, 
Local Government and Ethnic Affairs, upon 
notice, on May 16, 1990: 

(1) How many foreign nationals originally from 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC) have been 
granted temporary residence in Australia as a result 
of the Tiananmen Square massacre? 

(2) Does this figure include extensions of visas 
for those who were temporarily studying or resid- 
ing in Australią before the massacre?. 

(3) How many Chinese nationals granted tem- 
porary residence in Australia whose visas have 
expired since the massacre have returned to the 
PRC? 

(4) Is the Australian Government providing 
Chinese political refugees with any financial assist- 
ance during their stay in Australia? If so, (a) what 
sum per person? (b) at what total cost? and (c) how 
long will the assistance continue? 


Mr Hand — The answer to the honourable 
member’s question is as follows: 

(1) On June 27, 1990, the Government 
announced that the estimated 19 400 nationals 
from the PRC in Australia on June 20, 1989 would 
be able to stay in Australia for four years under a 
special category of temporary residence permit. No 
special arrangements exist for PRC nationals who 
arrived in Australia after that date. 
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(2) Yes. 

(3) Some 1200 nationals of the PRC who were 
in Australia around the time of the events in 
Tiananmen Square had subsequently departed 
Australia by the end of March 1990. This figure 
includes both those people whose permits had 
expired and those with valid entry permits as no 
breakup of these categories is available. 

(4) Estimates of benefits paid to PRCs claiming 
refugee status are not available. However, from 
August 1, 1990 all PRC nationals granted the 
special PRC temporary residence permit will have 
access to a number of Government services. 

These include Special Benefit, Family Allow- 
ance, Family Allowance Supplement, Medicare, 
labour market programs, English language train- 
ing and education. Some eligibility for Medicare 
benefits existed prior to the August concessions. In 
addition, PRC nationals applying for a change of 
Status on non-humanitarian grounds may also be 
eligible for such benefits. 


Question without notice 


Middle East 


(From Hansard of August 22) 





Senator Hill — I direct my question to the Minister 
for Defence and Minister representing the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. I am sorry that Senator Evans 
could not wait until after Question Time to leave. 
He was able to launch a book before Question 
Time. 

I ask: How many Australian hostages are being 
held in each of Kuwait and Iraq? 

Are Australian hostages being used as human 
shields to protect military installations? 

What is the current guidance of the minister to 
such hostages to best protect their safety — bearing 
in mind that the Government has given contradic- 
tory advice to date? 

Which other countries have negotiated release 
of their nationals from the region of conflict and on 
what basis? 


Senator Robert Ray — I am not sure that other 
countries have negotiated for the release of hos- 
tages, but according to an announcement made on 
Iraqi television on August 19, the national 
assembly of Iraq has decided that in some circum- 
stances the citizens of five countries -Austria, Fin- 
land, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland, which 
have not taken part in the “military blockade”, 
would be allowed to leave Iraq. 
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Senator Robert Ray. 


The status and precise intent of this statement is 
still not entirely clear. We understand that the gov- 
ernments of some countries concerned have been 
notified by Iraqi authorities of the arrangements 
being made for departure of their citizens, while 
other governments have so far been unable to 
obtain clarification. 

There is confusion about whether the basis for 
the selection of the countries whose nationals can 
leave Iraq relates to the application of sanctions or 
participation in the multinational naval force 
(MNP), or both. 

While the countries nominated can be charac- 
terised as being among those which are applying 
sanctions but are not participating in the 
multinational naval force, they are not the only 
countries with citizens in Kuwait and Iraq which fit 
that criteria. 

In other words, non-participation in the MNF 
would appear not to be the sole criterion for the 
apparent discrimination between countries. The 
Australian Government is doing all in its power to 
secure the departure from Irag and Kuwait of Aus- 
tralian citizens who are at present trapped there. 

It has repeatedly called on Iraq to respect inter- 
national law and to leave Kuwait. The number of 
Australians in Kuwait, I understand, is 72. The 
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Australian consul has been visiting Kuwait and has, 
I think, made contact with 64 people. The previous 
figure of about 80 in Iraq is our best estimate at this 
stage. 

As much as possible, Foreign Affairs is trying to 
establish the whereabouts of all Australians and 
give them the appropriate advice, which Senator 
Gareth Evans went into yesterday. 

Some contact will continue to be established 
with those people by Radio Australia. I might add 
that I do not think that it is appropriate for either 
the press or the Parliament to canvass names at this 
stage, as that may only endanger the people in 
Kuwait. 


Senator Hill — But are they to be used as human 
shields? 


Senator Robert Ray — There is no evidence at this 
stage that we have that any Australians are being 
used as human shields. There is some concern that 
an Australian resident may have been moved into a 
very dangerous situation. We are trying to confirm 
this. She is not an Australian passport holder; she 
would be a British citizen who is a permanent resi- 
dent in Australia. We are endeavouring to make 
further inquiries as to her fate. 


Question without notice 


US action against iraq 





(From Hansard of August 22) 


Senator Powell — My question is directed to the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate. I preface 
my question by noting that Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
the former national security adviser to President 
Carter, fears that a United States first strike against 
Iraq is under consideration and has predicted that 
— and I quote “carnage, regional explosion and a 
massive loss of life”, would result. I further note 
that Jody Powell, President Carter’s press secretary, 
has said the time may come when President Bush 
must balance the lives of the 20 000 international 
hostages in Iraq against the West’s need to get rid of 
Saddam Hussein. 

I ask the minister: First, is it the case that a US 
first strike against Iraq is a real and growing 
prospect? 

Secondly, if so, does this contradict the Bush 
Administration’s earlier statements that their 
Middle East deployment was for defensive pur- 
poses only? 
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Senator John Button. 


And thirdly, does the Government accept Mr 
Brzezinski’s prediction that a first strike would 
have devastating consequences, not only for the 
international hostages but also for all people in 
Kuwait and Iraq? 

Finally, does the Government support a US 
first strike against Iraq? 


Senator Button — Mr President, this is probably a 
question more appropriately directed to Senator 
Ray, but let me say that there are all sorts of 
commentators who are concerned — as is each 
member of the Senate and each member of the 
Australian community — about the situation in the 
Middle East. 

The whole world is concerned about that situa- 
tion and in that circumstance a variety of 
commentators will be offering views. 

I do not think it is appropriate for me to conduct 
a commentary on the views of commentators 
around the world about whether the US is, in any 
section of the Administration, bent on a first strike 
activity against Iraq. 

Certainly, if the circumstances in the Middle 
East, as they currently exist, were to escalate, I 
agree totally that the consequences would be very 
serious for people in that region and, indeed, for 
those countries which are involved. Anybody 
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would have to agree with that conclusion and hope 
that it will not happen. 

As the honourable senator said in her question, 
the consequences would be devastating, but this 
Government has made a commitment, together 
with the US and other countries, to a role in the 
Gulf in pursuit of the arrangement which has been 
put in place to try and alter the course of the Iraq 
Government’s apparent intentions. 

That does not make us a party to certain views 
which might be being canvassed in sections of the 
US Administration or otherwise and it is not a mat- 
ter upon which I can comment. 


Senator Powell — I ask a supplementary question, 
Mr President. Again I ask the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment — and I stress that this is in his capacity as 
representing the Prime Minister in this chamber 
rather than as a substitute for the Minister for 
Defence — whether the Government supports a 
US first strike in Iraq. 


Senator Button — The Government’s position in 
relation to Australia’s involvement in the Gulf has 
been articulated on a number of occasions by the 
Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister, the Minister 
for Defence and others. I can add nothing to what I 
said in answer to the first part of the question. 

I do not believe that the US Government has 
consulted further with the Australian Government 
at this stage about further developments in the 


Gulf. 


Question without notice 


Antarctica 





(From Hansard of August 21) 


Mr Johns — Can the Minister for the Arts, Sport, 
the Environment, Tourism and Territories explain 
what actions the Government is taking to protect 
the Antarctic environment? 


Mrs Kelly — The Government is totally commit- 
ted to achieving a ban on all mining and related 
activities in the Antarctic and I would hope that the 
Opposition would join us in that call for a ban on all 
mining in the Antarctic. 

We consider that the Antarctic environment is 
too fragile and too important for scientific research 
to be put at any risk at all. The Government 
believes that the best means of achieving an effec- 
tive ban on mining is through a binding and com- 
prehensive protection agreement, and it is only 
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The Minister for the Arts, Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly. 


through such an agreement that Antarctica can be 
totally protected. 

Therefore, following agreement between 
France and Australia, we will be putting a joint pro- 
posal to a special Antarctic treaty meeting to be 
held in Chile later this year. 

That proposal, we hope, will be successful and, 
over the last 12 months we have achieved quite sig- 
nificant progress by getting the support of other 
treaty partners. Nevertheless, we recognise that it 
may take some time to negotiate an effective 
ban. 

Therefore, Australia believes that it should take 
action itself. Last week, Senator Evans and I 
announced that we will introduce legislation into 
this Parliament which would ban mining in the 
Antarctic territory, plus the adjacent continental 
shelf. 

It will ban Australians elsewhere in Antarctica 
from any mining at all. We believe this will ensure 
that there is no mining in our area of Antarctica. 
We are convinced that the proposed legislation will 
effectively prevent mining and all related activities 
in almost half of Antarctica, and I emphasise that 
this is the sole aim of the legislation. This landmark 
legislation demonstrates that the Hawke Labor 
Government is committed to fully protecting the 
Antarctic environment which we hold in trust for 
future generations. 
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Answer to question 
NGO Environment Initiative 


(From Hansard of August 21) 


Senator Bell asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, upon notice, on 10 May 1990: 

(1) How many applications were received for 
grants under AIDAB’s Non-Government Organis- 
ations (NGOs) Environment Initiative for 
1989-1990? 

(2) What was the total value of these 
applications? 

(3) How many applications were approved? 

(4) What was the value of the approved 
applications? 

(5) In view of the findings of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Defence and Trade that 
there was a need for a substantially increased aid for 
the environment program, and its support for 
increased NGO involvement in the aid program, 
why has only $400 000 per annum been allocated to 
this critical program, out of a total aid budget of 
$1.16 billion? 

(6) Will the minister provide an assurance that 
there will be a major increase in AIDAB’s NGO 
Environment Initiative in 1990-1991, if not, why 
not? 

(7) Will the minister provide an assurance that 
allocations in 1990-91 will continue to be on a 
grant basis? If not, why not? 


Senator Evans — The answer to the honourable 
senator’s question is as follows: 

(1) Thirty-eight project applications were 
received for grants under AIDAB’s NGO Environ- 
ment Initiative for 1989-90. Two project appli- 
cations were withdrawn by the submitting NGOs. 

(2) The total value of applications for 1989-90 
was $2 713 048. However, two individual project 
applications accounted for more than $1 million. 
As the budgets for these proposals far exceeded the 
total amount allocated to the NGO Environment 
Initiative for 1989-90, they were not processed 
through the Initiative. 

(3) Thirteen projects were approved for 
funding through the NGO Environment Initiative. 

(4) The total value of approved applications was 
$478 824. 

(5) The Government initiated a special 
Environment Assistance Program (EAP) of 
$20 million over four years in this year’s Budget. 
From the EAP this year, $400 000 was expended on 
the NGO Environment Initiative. NGOs play an 
important role in Australia’s aid program. Given 
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current economic circumstances and the compet- 
ing claims on the aid budget, a figure of $400 000 
for the NGO Environment Initiative was con- 
sidered appropriate. 

(6) No. The environment is at the centre of the 
aid program. As with other components of the pro- 
gram, NGO activities will be supported using 
sustainable development as a major selection cri- 
terion. The allocation for NGO activities will be 
determined annually on the basis of priorities 
within the aid budget. 

(7) The Government is currently reviewing the 
funding of the NGO Environment Initiative. It is 
anticipated that the allocations will continue to be 
on a grant basis. 


Answer to question 


Discrimination 
against women 


(From Hansard of August 21) 


Mr Hollis asked the minister representing the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon notice on 
May 10, 1990: 

(1) Did Australia on July 17, 1980 sign the 1979 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination Against Women. 

(2) Did Australia on July 28, 1983 deposit an 
instrument of ratification of the Convention with 
reservations? If so, (a) what are the terms of the res- 
ervations? and (b) when did the Government last 
give consideration to withdrawing the reservations? 


Dr Blewett — The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade provided the following answer to the 
honourable member’s question: (1) Yes (2) Yes (a) 
Reservations. The Government of Australia states 
that maternity leave with pay is provided in respect 
of most women employed by the Commonwealth 
Government and the Governments of New South 
Wales and Victoria. 

Unpaid maternity leave is provided in respect of 
all other women employed in the state of New 
South Wales and some state industrial awards. 
Social security benefits subject to income tests are 
available to women who are sole parents. 

The Government of Australia advises that it is 
not at present in a position to take the measures 
required by Article 11(2)(b) to introduce maternity 
leave with pay or with comparable social benefits 
throughout Australia. 
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The Government of Australia advises that it 
does not accept the application of the convention in 
so far as it would require alteration of defence force 
policy which excludes women from combat and 
combat-related duties. 

The Government of Australia is reviewing this 
policy so as to more closely define “combat” and 
“combat-related duties”. (b) Australia is not yet ina 
position to withdraw these reservations. Since rati- 
fying the Convention, the Government has been 
progressively working towards amending policy 
which would enable the withdrawal of these 
reservations: 

Paid maternity leave is available to Common- 
wealth, NSW and Victorian public servants. Fed- 
eral and state awards and the NSW Industrial 
Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1980, provide 
unpaid maternity leave for almost all women 
employed in the private sector. 

All of these women are assured of the right to 
return to the position and wage level they left in 
maternity, or one comparable. In this last pro- 
vision, Australia is one of the world leaders. 

On March 30, 1990, Australia ratified Inter- 
national Labour Organisation convention no. 156 
which recognises the need for a more equitable 
sharing of family responsibilities and the provision 
of support services and appropriate working con- 
ditions for workers with those responsibilities. 

Ratifying countries are obliged to take account 
of the needs of workers with family responsibilities 
in relation to their terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, vocational guidance and training, com- 
munity planning and services and social security. 

The Government is undertaking to implement 
comprehensively the terms of ILO convention No 
156. 

It is Government policy to work for the pro- 
gressive opening of additional Australian Defence 
Force (ADF) positions to women, thereby increas- 
ing both the scope and quality of their career 
opportunities. 

On May 30, 1990, the Minister for Defence Sci- 
ence and Personnel announced that the ADF 
would no longer apply the exemption under the 
Sex Discrimination Act which allows women to be 
excluded from combat related duties, and that 
ADF women would in future serve in combat 
related positions. 

Combat related positions are those close to 
combat operations and include transport, resupply, 
medical evacuation, intelligence and 
communications. 

Implementation of the new arrangements will 
be reviewed annually by the ADF and a review of 
the policy will be undertaken in June 1993. 





As a result of these recent changes to Govern- 
ment policy, Australia will be reviewing the status 
of its reservations to the convention. 


Answer to question 


ILO conventions 





(From Hansard of August 21) 


Mr Hollis asked the Minister representing the Min- 
ister for Industrial Relations, upon notice, on May 
10, 1990: 

(1) Did Australia ratify ILO Conventions (a) 
No. 11 — Rights of Association (Agriculture), 
1921, on December 21, 1959; 

(b) No. 87 — Freedom of Association and Pro- 
tection of the Right to Organise, 1948, on February 
28, 1973; and 

(c) No. 98 — Right to Organise and Collective 
Bargaining, 1949, on February 28, 1973? 

(2) In which Australian States and Territories 
do the law and practice comply with each of the 
remaining ILO freedom association conventions, 
namely (a) No. 135 -Workers’ Representatives, 
1971, (b) No. 141 — Rural Workers’ Organisations, 
1975, and (c) No. 151 — Labour Relations (Public 
Service), 1978? 

(3) Will he bring up-to-date the information 
provided in question No. 354 (Hansard, February 
18, 1988, page 354) concerning the ratification of 
ILO freedom association conventions by members 
in Asia and the Pacific? 

(4) Which other states in Asia and the Pacific 
are members of the ILO? 


Mr Willis — The Minister for Industrial Relations 
has provided the following answer to the honour- 
able member’s question: 

(1) Yes, although Australia ratified ILO Con- 
vention No. 11, Right of Association (Agriculture), 
1921 on December 24, 1957 and not on December 
21, 1959. 

(2) In line with normal practice, the following 
Australian States and Territories have formally 
agreed to ratification of Conventions No. 135, 141 
and 151, and thereby have indicated compliance 
with these conventions in law and practice: 

ILO Convention No. 135, Workers Representa- 
tives, 1971: New South Wales, Western Australia, 
South Australia, Northern Territory; 

ILO Convention No. 141, Rural Workers’ 
Organisations, 1975: None 

ILO Convention No. 151, Labour Relations 
(Public Service), 1978: Queensland, South Aus- 
tralia, Northern Territory. 
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(3) There have been no further ratifications of 
the six ILO freedom of association conventions by 
the countries listed in the response to question No. 
545 (Hansard, February 18, 1988, page 354). 

(4) The other states in Asia and the Pacific 
which are members of the ILO are, by sub-region, 
as follows: 

West: 

1. Bahrain 2. Iraq 3. Jordan 4. Kuwait 5. Lebanon 
6. Qatar 7. Republic of Yemen 8. Saudi Arabia 9. 
Syrian Arab Republic 10. United Arab Emirates 
Central: 

l. Afghanistan 2. Bangladesh 3. India 4. Iran 5. 
Nepal 6. Pakistan 7. Sri Lanka 

South East: 

1. Cambodia 2. Indonesia 3. Laos 4. Malaysia 5. 
Myanmar 4. Philippines 7. Singapore 8. Thailand 
Far East and the Pacific: 

1. China 2. Fiji 3. Japan 4. Mongolia 5. New Zea- 
land 6. Papua New Guinea 7. Solomon Islands 


Answer to question 


South Pacific Forum: FLNKS 


(From Hansard of August 21) 





Senator Vallentine asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on May 11, 
1990: 

Does the Government support the call by the 
Melanesian Spearhead Group to allow the FLNKS 
observer status at the South Pacific Forum? If not, 
why not? 

Senator Evans — The answer to the honourable 
senator’s question is as follows: 

The Melanesian Spearhead Group’s recent 
decision to further seek observer status for the 
FLNKS at the South Pacific Forum is inconsistent 
with the consensus reached at the 1986 forum 
meeting which limited observer status to Pacific 
island governments on the verge of achieving self- 
government or independence. Australia supported 
that consensus. 

During my recent visit to Melanesia, I took the 
opportunity to discuss this question in each coun- 
try. I came away with the impression that observer 
status would be difficult at this stage because of 
reluctance on the part of forum member countries 
to change the existing eligibility criteria. There 
may, however, be other avenues for enabling the 
FLNKS as well as the other partner to the 
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Matignon Accords, the RPCR, to present its views 
informally to Forum leaders. 

Australia has encouraged the Forum secretary- 
general to explore all possible avenues towards a 
consensus on this issue, which is of course one to be 
decided not by Australia alone, but by all the forum 
countries. 


Answer to question 


Treaty membership 





(From Hansard of August 21) 


Mr Hollis asked the Minister representing the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 
May 10, 1990: 

Will the minister bring up-to-date the infor- 
mation provided in relation to the South Pacific 
Forum in the answers to questions Nos. (a) 1557 
(Hansard, April 5, 1989, page 1070) on disarma- 
ment and environment treaties 

(b) 1559 (Hansard, April 5, 1989, page 1071) on 
the Law of the Sea Convention 

(c) 1561 (Hansard, April 12, 1989, page 1521) 
on International Maritime Organisation conven- 
tions and protocols and (d) 1562 (Hansard, April 
12, 1989, page 1523) on International Civil Avi- 
ation Organisation instruments. 


Dr Blewett — The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to the 
honourable member’s question: 

(a) Papua New Guinea ratified the Treaty of 
Rarotonga on 15.9.89. Australia ratified the 
SPREP Convention and Protocol on Pollution 
(19.7.89); 

Fiji acceded to the Convention, the Protocol on 
Dumping and Protocol on Pollution (18.9.89); 

PNG ratified the Convention, the Protocol on 
Dumping and the Protocol on Pollution (15.9 
89); 

Solomon Islands acceded to the Convention; 
the Protocol on-Dumping and the Protocol on Pol- 
lution (10.8.89). 

The information provided in the answer to 
question No. 1557 on environment treaties and 
SPNFZ (Hansard, April 5, 1989, page 1071) is still 
correct. 

The information provided in the answer to 
question No. 1557 on disarmament treaties 
(Hansard, April 5, 1989, page 1071) is still 
correct. 

(b) The information provided in the answer to 
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question No. 1559 on the UN Law of the Sea Con- 
vention (Hansard, April 5, 1989, page 1071) is still 
correct. 

(c) The information provided in the answer to 
question No. 1561 (Hansard, April 12, 1989, page 
1521) is still correct apart from the following 
amendments: 

Convention on the International Regulations 
for Preventing Collisions at Sea, 1972 as amended 
(Marshall Islands acceded 26.4.88); 

Protocol of 1978 relating to the International 
Convention for the Prevention of Pollution from 
ships, 1973, as amended (Vanuatu acceded 
13.4.89); 

Convention on the Facilitation of International 
Maritime Traffic, 1965, as amended (Vanuatu 
acceded 13.1.89); 

International Convention on Load Lines, 1966 
(Marshall Islands acceded 26.4.88); 

International Convention on Tonnage 
Measurements of ships, 1969 (Vanuatu acceded 
13.1.89); 

International Convention on Civil Liability for 
Oil Pollution Damage, 1969 (denounced by Aus- 
tralia 15.6.88 with effect from entry into force of 
1984 Protocol); 

Protocol of 1976 to the International Conven- 
tion on Civil Liability for Oil Pollution Damage, 
1969 (Vanuatu acceded 13.1.89); 

Protocol of 1984 to Amend the International 
Convention on Civil Liability for Oil Pollution 
Damage, 1969 (Australia acceded 22.6.88); 

International Convention on the Establishment 
of an International Fund for Compensation for Oil 
Pollution Damage, 1971 (Vanuatu acceded 13.1 
89); 

Protocol of 1976 to the International Conven- 
tion on the Establishment of an International Fund 
for Compensation of Oil Pollution Damage, 1971 
(Vanuatu acceded 13.1.89); 

International Convention for Safe Containers, 
1972, as amended (Vanuatu acceded 13.1.89); 

Athens Convention relating to the Carriage of 
Passengers and their Luggage by Sea, 1974 
(Vanuatu acceded 13.1.89); 

Protocol of 1976 to the Athens Convention 
relating to the Carriage of Passengers and their 
Luggage by Sea, 1974 (Vanuatu acceded 13.1.89). 

(d) The information provided in the answer to 
question No. 1562 (Hansard, April 12, 1989, page 
1523) is still correct apart from the following 
amendments: 

Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful 
Seizure of Aircraft, The Hague, December 16, 
1970 (Marshall Islands acceded 31.5.89; Vanuatu 
acceded 22.2.89); Convention for the Suppression 





of Unlawful Acts Against the Safety of Civil Avi- 
ation, Montreal, September 23, 1971 (Marshall 
Islands acceded 31.5.89; Vanuatu 6.11.89). 


Answer to question 


Florence Agreement 
(From Hansard of August 21) 


Mr Hollis asked the minister representing the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 
May 10, 1990: 

(1) At the 5th (1950) session of the General 
Conference of UNESCO, did Australia vote in 
favour of the Florence Agreement on the Import- 
ation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Materials? 

(2) At the 19th (1976) session, did Australia vote 
in favour of the Nairobi Protocol to the 
Agreement? 

(3) Further to the answer to question No. 1185 
(Hansard, December 1, 1988, page 3749), have the 
minister’s department and the Department of 
Industry, Technology and Commerce completed 
the minor legislative changes that were necessary 
to permit Australia’s adherence to the Agreement 
and the Protocol? 


Dr Blewett — The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to the 
honourable member’s question: 

(1) Yes 

(2) The Draft Protocol to the Florence Agree- 
ment, subsequently known as the Nairobi Protocol, 
was adopted 34-0-16 (Australia) in Commission II 
of the 1976 UNESCO General Conference. 

(3) The Department of Industry, Technology 
and Commerce has prepared a submission which 
outlines the options available to the Government in 
respect of making legislative changes which will 
permit Australia’s adherence to the agreement and 
the protocol. This submission will be given early 
consideration by the Government. 


Answer to question 

International Court of Justice 
(From Hansard of August 21) 

Mr Hollis asked the Minister representing the Min- 


ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on 
May 10, 1990: 
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(1) Who are the members of the Australian 
National Group which can nominate candidates 
for election to fill vacancies in the International 
Court of Justice in 1990? Have further states 
around and in the Pacific accepted the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the court since the answer provided 
to Question No. 1560 (Hansard, April 12, 1989, 
page 1521). 

(3) Has any meeting of the South Pacific 
Forum considered acceptance of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the court since the answer provided 
to Question No. 616? (Hansard, August 22, 1988, 
page 45). 

Dr Blewett — The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to the 
honourable member’s question: 

(1) The members of the Australian National 
Group are: Sir Anthony Mason, Chief Justice of 
the High Court; Dr Gavan Griffith, Solicitor- 
General; Sir Ninian Stephen, Ambassador for the 
Environment and former Governor-General; Pro- 
fessor Ivan Shearer, Dean of the Faculty of Law at 
the University of New South Wales. 

(2) No. 

(3) The matter of accession to the Statute of the 
ICJ was not on the agenda of the South Pacific 
Forum meetings of 1988 and 1989. 


Answer to question 


Culture and folklore 





(From Hansard of August 21) 


Mr Hollis asked the Minister representing the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, upon notice on 
May 10, 1990: 

Did the General Conference of UNESCO on 
November 15, 1989 recommend that member 
States bring the Recommendation on the 
Safeguarding of Traditional Culture and Folklore 
to the attention of the authorities, departments or 
bodies responsible for matters relating to the 
safeguarding of folklore and to the attention of 
various organisations or institutions concerned 
with folklore? If so, which (a) authorities, (b) 
departments, (c) bodies, (d) organisations and (e) 
institutions have had their attention drawn to the 
recommendation? 


Dr Blewett — The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade has provided the following answer to the 
honourable member’s question: Yes. The General- 
Conference recommended that member states 
bring the Recommendation on the Safeguarding of 
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Traditional Culture and Folklore to the attention 
of appropriate bodies in their area. The recommen- 
dation was referred to the Department of the Arts, 
Sport, the Environment, Tourism and Territories 
(DASETT), since the information requested falls 
within the Arts Branch of DASETT. 

(a) to (e) DASETT advise that the relevant 
details from the General Conference recommen- 
dation have been brought to the notice of the major 
Australian collecting institutions: The National 
Museum of Australia, the Australian National Gal- 
lery, the National Maritime Museum, the Film and 
Sound Archive and the National Library of Aus- 
tralia. Additionally the information has been pro- 
vided to the Australian Heritage Commission. 


Question without notice 


Japanese tuna fleet 





(From Hansard of August 21) 


Mrs Crosio — Can the Minister for Primary Indus- 
tries and Energy inform the House of any details 
about the recent incidents involving Japanese tuna 
fishing vessels and how these incidents will be dealt 
with in consideration of the access to Australian 
waters by the Japanese tuna fleet. 


Mr Kerin — I thank the honourable member for 
Prospect for this question. I had no idea that she 
was so interested in tuna. I suspect that the honour- 
able member for Grey put her up to it because he 
and the honourable member for Eden-Monaro 
make my life miserable because of tuna. 

As the honourable member for Prospect says, 
there have been two recent incidents involving 
apparent underreporting of the tuna catch by Jap- 
anese vessels in Australian waters. 

I am not prepared to give further substantive 
detail about those assertions at this time because 
they are presently before the courts. 

However, I am willing to say that the cases show 
the high level of surveillance that we apply to 
foreign interests fishing in our waters. Our require- 
ments for catch reporting and the arrangements for 
monitoring and surveillance of Japanese vessels 
fishing in our zone will be amended because of the 
two cases that the honourable member referred 
to. 

Our relationship with the Japanese is crucial to 
the successful global management of southern 
bluefin tuna which, as honourable members will 
know, is a very valuable resource which has been 
under threat of commercial extinction due to over- 
fishing in earlier times. 
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The Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, Mr 
Fohn Kerin. 


It is a highly migratory species and we have to 
enter into bilateral and trilateral negotiations in 
order to try to manage this resource. Australian and 
Japanese scientists and fisheries managers have not 
always agreed on the amount of restraint needed. 

But it is quite clear that we must be able to have 
confidence that the global quotas agreed to by Aus- 
tralia, Japan and New Zealand are being adhered 
to. That is why any under-reporting of catch is 
extremely serious and could threaten the eventual 
survival of the fishery. 

I have been in contact with Japanese authorities 
regarding the assertions about these two vessels. We 
are working hard to establish the facts and to ensure 
that all of their people are aware of the importance 
of providing accurate catch reports. 

The opening of this year’s bilateral negotiations 
for access by Japanese tuna vessels to the Australian 
fishing zone has recently taken place. 

I am confident that, whatever the outcome of 
the two cases before the courts, we will achieve an 
agreement which will protect the status of the 
southern bluefin tuna resource and thus protect the 
industry and our national interests which are affec- 
ted by that resource. 
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Answer to question 


Colonies 
(From Hansard of August 21) 


Senator Vallentine asked the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, upon notice, on May 14, 
1990: 

Given that the UN Special Committee on 
Decolonisation and Self Determination held a 
seminar in Vanuatu on Decolonisation and Self 
Determination from May 9-11, 1990: 

(a) what remaining colonies are listed by the 
UN Special Committee? 

(b) is there a push by the US and other major 
powers to wind up the committee on the pretext 
that the work is now over? 

(c) does the Australian Government support 
this position? and 

(d) did the Government send anyone to the 
Vanuatu seminar to represent Australia? If so, 
whom? 


Senator Evans — The answer to the honourable 
senator’s question is as follows: 

(a) The territories to which the Declaration on 
Decolonisation continues to apply and which are 
thus listed by the UN Special Committee on the 
Implementation of the Declaration on 
Decolonisation (Committee of 24) are: 

Western Sahara, American Samoa, East Timor, 
Guam, New Caledonia, Pitcairn, Tokelau, 
Anguilla, Bermuda, British Virgin Islands, Cay- 
man Islands, Falkland Islands (Malvinas), Gib- 
raltar, Montserrat, St Helena, Turks and Caicos 
Islands, United States Virgin Islands. The Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, being a strategic 
area under UN trusteeship arrangements, falls 
within the responsibility of the Security Council. 

(b) and (c) I am not aware of a push to wind up 
the Special Committee, although some suggestions 
have been made recently to rationalise the UN’s 
overall decolonisation activities in view of the 
declining caseload, eg biennial rather than annual 
consideration of items on the Special Committee’s 
agenda. 

Consequently, consideration has not been 
given to what the Australian Government’s atti- 
tude would be to such a proposal. 

The Australian Government continues to sup- 
port the UN’s role in implementing the Declar- 
ation on Decolonisation and in monitoring 
self-determination processes in the remaining 
listed territories. 

(d) Yes. Mr John Trotter, Principal Adviser in 
the Pacific, Africa, Middle East and South Asia 
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Division of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade represented Australia at the seminar held by 
the UN Special Committee in Vanuatu May 9-11, 
1990. 


Speech — second reading of Bill 


Geneva Conventions 
Amendment Bill 


(From Hansard of August 22) 


Mr Duffy (Attorney-General) — I move: That the 
Bill be now read a second time.The purpose of this 
Bill is to amend the Geneva Conventions Act 1957 
so as to enable Australia to ratify Protocol I 
additional to the Geneva Conventions. 

Protocol I is concerned with the protection of 
victims of international armed conflicts. When 
Australia ratifies Protocol I it will, at the same time, 
ratify Protocol II which is concerned with the pro- 
tection of victims of non-international armed 
conflicts. 

However, Protocol II does not require legislat- 
ive action to enable its ratification. Protocol II 
applies to situations of non-international armed 
conflicts between the armed forces of a party and 
organised armed groups exercising some territorial 
control over territory of that party. 

It does not apply to internal tensions, or disturb- 
ances such as riots or sporadic acts of violence. The 
application of humanitarian principles to inter- 
national conflicts is, of course, an immensely diffi- 
cult problem, especially where, as under the 
protocols, distinctions are sought to be made 
between the civilian population and combatants, 
and between civilian objectives and military 
objectives. 

Although it is true that such distinctions can 
become blurred and indistinct, and ultimately may 
even cease to exist in conditions of total war, the 
reality remains that, in the period of 44 years dur- 
ing which total war has been avoided, there have 
been many limited wars with grave humanitarian 
consequences. 

Sadly, further such wars can be expected to 
occur. It is in relation to conflicts such as these that 
the protocols are especially capable of having an 
important and beneficial impact. While, for its part, 
Australia will continue to work tirelessly to achieve 
world peace, it must accept that limited wars are 
likely to continue and take appropriate action, such 
as is involved in the ratification of the protocols, to 
promote international adherence to the humani- 
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tarian principles embodied in the Geneva Conven- 
tions and in these protocols. 

If limited armed conflicts cannot be avoided, it 
is to be hoped that they will at least be conducted 
with some regard for the rights of civilians, and that 
belligerent nations will treat prisoners of war and 
wounded in accordance with internationally 
agreed principles. I note in this regard the import- 
ant protections provided by the protocols for par- 
ticular categories of persons such as the wounded, 
sick and shipwrecked, and civilian medical and 
religious personnel. 

It must be remembered that the protocols were 
developed after exacting work by many bodies, in 
particular the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, over an extended period from the early 
1950s. Finally, a diplomatic conference convened 
by the Swiss Federal Council held four sessions in 
Geneva from 1974 to 1977 to negotiate the final 
texts. The Australian delegation to these confer- 
ences, which played a major and demanding role in 
the debates at the conferences, was led by Mr Frank 
Mahony, OBE, then deputy secretary to the 
Attorney-General’s Department. 

The length and arduous nature of the process of 
development of the protocols reflects the great dif- 
ficulties encountered in striking a balance between 
competing interests while maintaining the prin- 
ciple of absolute and unconditional respect for per- 
sons outside the conflict. The frequent 
involvement of irregular forces in recent conflicts 
has made the process of obtaining support of some 
nations for the two protocols more difficult. 

Nevertheless, some 97 nations have now rati- 
fied Protocol I and 87 have ratified Protocol II. The 
full ramifications of Australia’s becoming party to 
the protocols for the Australian Defence Force and 
for our civil defence arrangements have been 
exhaustively examined by the relevant authorities. 
That examination has revealed no reason for Aus- 
tralia not to proceed to ratification. 

Indeed, there is every reason to ratify and to 
encourage other nations to do so. I have already 
mentioned the work of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross in the development of the 
protocols. I should also like to take this opportunity 
to make special mention of the valuable contri- 
bution of the Australian Red Cross Society in this 
regard. 

A joint Government and Australian Red Cross 
Society Committee has been formed to discharge 
our obligations under the Geneva Conventions to 
disseminate information. The committee will pro- 
vide a vehicle for carrying out similar activities in 
relation to the protocols. The Bill before the House 
amends the Geneva Conventions Act 1957, the prin- 
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cipal Act, to give effect to Australia’s obligations 
under Protocol I. 

I turn now to a brief examination of those 
clauses of the Bill dealing directly with individual 
articles of Protocol I. Firstly, clause 5 of the Bill 
incorporates into the principal Act the “grave 
breaches” which, under the protocol, are required 
to be punished. These “grave breaches” are to be 
found in article 11 and in paragraphs (2), (3) and (4) 
of article 85 of the protocol. 

They include such acts as physical mutilations 
and medical experimentation involving prisoners 
of war or refugees and indiscriminate attacks 
involving excessive loss of life in the civilian popu- 
lation. Clause 6 provides for a certificate under the 
hand of the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade 
certifying as to any relevant matter to be taken as 
prima facie evidence of that matter in any pros- 
ecution for a “grave breach”. 

This restates the existing status of such a certifi- 
cate. Clause 7 vests jurisdiction in state supreme 
courts to hear an application from a person who 
claims to be a prisoner of war for a declaration of 
his or her status. 

Finally, I wish to stress again the importance 
the Government places on Australia’s ratification 
of these instruments. Despite their limitations, 
they do provide some measure of humanitarian 
protection for the victims of armed conflicts. 
Because the Government believes that this is a vital 
humanitarian law reform, it also believes that there 
should be bipartisan support for its passage through 
this Parliament. 

The Government, therefore, calls upon all par- 
ties to state their commitment to the protections 
afforded by the protocols and in particular to all the 
protections afforded to civilians caught up in the 
horrors of modern warfare. I present the explana- 
tory memorandum to the Bill. 

I commend the Bill to the House. 


Mr Peacock — Is there going to be a declaration or 
reservation regarding the protocol? If so, we would 
like to see it. The minister has spoken about the 
limitations. If there is to be a declaration, I think 
that we are entitled to see it. 

The minister cannot call for bipartisan support 
and not show me where the Government is going to 
reserve its position. Will the minister give his atten- 
tion to this matter? 


Mr Duffy — Yes. 
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Question without notice 
Wrigley Report 
(From Hansard of August 22) 


Senator Loosley — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Defence. Against the background of 
the deployment of Australian naval units in the 
Gulf, I ask: 

Is the minister aware of suggestions that the 
Wrigley Report on structure of the Australian 
Defence Force is to be buried? Is the minister com- 
mitted to a comprehensive examination of the 
report and its recommendations and to a full public 
debate on the report? 


Senator Robert Ray — I received the Wrigley 
Report in early July, and I immediately ordered its 
printing and public release on August 1. I think one 
of the key recommendations in the Wrigley report 
is that there is a need for a much more sustained 
debate in Australia about defence. 

His report, going into the many areas that it did, 
provides a basis for that. At the time of releasing the 
report, I indicated that a period should be available 
for full public exposure of the issues raised by Alan 
Wrigley and discussion therein. 

I have also authorised Mr Wrigley to canvass his 
views and the views contained within his report as 
widely as possible. That goes to briefing of press, 
briefing of Opposition, right through the 
academia, etc, to give it the widest possible 
exposure. 

I have indicated that, obviously, the 
forestructure review would also take into account 
Mr Wrigley’s view. To some extent Senator 
Loosley has misinterpreted that the forestructure 
review would be the sole judge of Mr Wrigley’s 
report. 

I would like to put that down now. I think it 
would be more appropriate for the process of gov- 
ernment to establish an inter-departmental com- 
mittee with a much wider range of views than 
merely defence to comment on the Wrigley Report 
and to recommend its implementation. 

I have indicated publicly that many aspects of 
the Wrigley Report have an attraction for me as 
Defence Minister. It is a very well-written and well 
thought out report. It is not necessary that every 
phrase used in that report is accepted by the 
Department of Defence. 

Some it would regard as a slightly gratuitous 
insult. However, getting away from those two or 
three minor objections, it is a report that may well 
see a reorientation of our approach to defence 
issues in the 1990s. It has much of value in it and 
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much appeal to the Government in it; but the pub- 
lic debate and processes of debate must continue 
over the next few months and then the Govern- 
ment will give its response. 

The alternative response could have been for 
the Government to have received the report, 
assessed it for eight months and released its 
findings with it. If we had followed that particular 
process, then everyone would have asked, “why 
haven’t you released the report? Why are you sit- 
ting on it?”, etc. 

I think we followed the proper process. The 
moment it became available, we released it for pub- 
lic debate to get as much input back as possible. 


Question without notice 


Cambodian aid 
From Hansard of August 23) 


Senator Schacht — I direct my question to the 
Minister representing the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. 

Is the minister aware that there are now at least 
130 000 displaced persons inside Cambodia, dis- 
placed from their homes by the increased military 
activity of the Khmer Rouge? 

It is clear that unless significant humanitarian 
aid is provided, a major human catastrophe is 
inevitable? 

Irrespective of the diplomatic difficulties, will 
the Australian Government make a significant 
humanitarian aid contribution to assist these 
people? 

Further, will Australia ask other governments 
to make humanitarian aid available to people in 
these displacement camps? 

Will the Australian Government condemn the 
Khmer Rouge for its increased military activity 
which has directly led to these displaced people 
being forced to live in appalling conditions? 

Finally, in terms of Australia’s peace settlement 
plan, can the minister advise on the ramifications 
of reports in today’s press that China has now 
pressed the tripartite coalition to agree to negotiate 
on a United Nations plan to end the 12-year 
war? | 


Senator Robert Ray — I am no expert on the 
Cambodian situation, so I appreciated Senator 
Schacht giving some advance notice of the content 
of his question. Hence, I am able to give him an 
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adequate answer. I am aware of reports that 
between 100 000 and 150 000 Cambodians have 
been displaced as a consequence of the recent 
intensification of fighting within Cambodia. 

In May this year, the Government provided 
$158 000 to the Australian Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign for emergency food assistance for dis- 
placed persons in Cambodia. 

This followed an appeal from Phnom Penh 
through international agencies and non- 
government organisations (NGOs). 

During 1989-90, Australia provided a total of 
$6.6 million for humanitarian basic assistance 
within Cambodia through NGOs and international 
agencies. 

The Government is prepared to provide further 
emergency assistance. A representative from the 
Australian Freedom from Hunger Campaign is 
currently in Cambodia to obtain details of what 
may be required and to prepare a proposal for the 
Government’s urgent consideration. 

I can assure the honourable senator that the 
Government will consider sympathetically and 
urgently the proposal when it is received. Australia 
would also welcome contributions by other 
countries. Australia very much regrets that the 
intensification of fighting has brought further suf- 
fering to the Cambodian people. 

This has been largely as a result of increased 
military activity by the Khmer Rouge. These devel- 
opments make it imperative that international 
efforts focus on achieving a comprehensive settle- 
ment as that is the only way of bringing an end to 
the conflict. 

I can confirm press reports that China’s Prem- 
ier, Li Peng, has told the Cambodian resistance 
leader that the time was right for a political solution 
to the Cambodian problem and that China was 
willing, along with other concerned parties, to 
make efforts for a comprehensive, just and reason- 
able solution. 

In a statement issued in Beijing, the Cambodian 
resistance said that they supported a vital role for 
the UN and a comprehensive settlement; that they 
were willing to attend a meeting of Cambodian par- 
ties to be organised by the Paris conference 
co-chairmen — Indonesia and France — and to 
discuss, in a spirit of compromise, the establish- 
ment of a supreme national council at the earliest 
possible date; and accept that the agreements of the 
permanent five constitute the framework of a com- 
prehensive political settlement in Cambodia. 

This is in accordance with the ideas for a com- 
prehensive settlement which Australia has been 
actively pursuing. I welcome the statement by both 
China’s Premier and the Cambodian resistance. 
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The endorsement by the Cambodian resistance 
parties of the Permanent Five agreements and the 
efforts of the Paris conference co-chairmen could 
be an important step towards bringing about a com- 
prehensive settlement with an enhanced UN role 
as a vehicle for settlement. 


Question without notice 
Protection of Australians 


(From Hansard of August 23) 


Senator Powell — My question is directed to the 
Minister representing the Prime Minister. I preface 
my question by emphasising that I am asking Sena- 
tor Button this question in his capacity as the Prime 
Minister’s representative in the Senate. 

Firstly, does the Government believe that the 
protection of Australians in Kuwait and Iraq will be 
jeopardised by a military attack by Arab or United 
States forces on one or both of those countries? If 
not, why not? 

Secondly, if war does break out, what changes 
will the Government make to the role and operat- 
ing locations of Australian warships now en route 
to the Gulf of Oman? 

Thirdly, does the Government agree that a first 
strike on Kuwait and, possibly, Iraq would violate 
President Bush’s assurance that US forces in Saudi 
Arabia are only fulfilling defensive roles? 

Finally, if so, was the Prime Minister misled on 
this critical point by President Bush in their phone 
conversation on Friday, August 10? 


Senator Button — At Question Time yesterday, 
Senator Powell asked me a question about some of 
these issues which invited me to speculate on the 
views of a number of commentators, particularly in 
the US, which she cited in her question. 

Today, again, each of her questions invites me 
to speculate on the possibility of an attack by the US 
on Kuwait or Iraq and to speculate further on reac- 
tions by Iraq to such an eventuality. 

I made it clear yesterday that I did not think that 
was a particularly productive exercise. I further 
made it clear that I thought it was not very wise to 
indulge in speculation on this matter. The situation 
in the Middle East is, as the Government has made 
clear on many occasions, a very tense and difficult 
one. 

To speculate about military escalation and, in 
particular, to say anything that might run any risk 
of increasing the danger for our nationals now in 
Iraq or Kuwait would, in my view, be irresponsible. 


So far as the part of the question that relates to a 
repositioning of the role of the Australian defence 
presence in the region is concerned, that is a matter 
which Senator Ray dealt with yesterday and I have 
nothing to add to what he said. 

The only comment I am prepared to make is 
that our hope and the aim of the policy — includ- 
ing in the interests of Australian nationals caught 
up in the situation — is, of course, for a peaceful 
solution. Australia’s posture of supporting the sanc- 
tions by assisting in a multilateral effort to make 
them effective, accepting the need for the US and 
others to deter further Iraqi aggression and playing 
whatever role we can in diplomatic efforts is all 
directed towards that goal of a peaceful settlement 
of the situation in the Middle East. 

I cannot see that public speculation about an 
escalation of that situation into open conflict could 
do other than work in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion, which, I am sure, Senator Powell is concerned 
about. The proposition that the Prime Minister has 
been misled by President Bush is, as far as the Gov- 
ernment is concerned, nonsense. 


Senator Powell — I ask a supplementary question, 
Mr President. In light of the minister’s comments 
about any speculation jeopardising the safety of 
Australian and other foreign nationals in the area, 
does the minister believe that an answer to the 
question I asked yesterday — in other words, a 
commitment from this Government against a first 
strike — would enhance the prospects of a safe exit 
from that area by Australian and other foreign 
nationals? 


Senator Button — That is a matter about which 
judgments have to be made by people in a much 
better position than I am to make those judgments, 
and I do not wish to speculate on that either. 


Question without notice 


Rights of the child 


(From Hansard of August 24) 





Senator Childs — My question is directed to the 
minister representing the Attorney-General. 

What is the significance of Australia’s signing 
of the United Nations International Convention on 
the Rights of the Child? 

Does the minister believe that there is any basis 
to the criticism directed at the convention, in par- 
ticular its effect on the relationship between chil- 
dren and their parents? 
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The Minister for Justice and Consumer Affairs, Senator 
Michael Tate. 


Senator Tate — It is a fact that Australia signed the 
convention on the Rights of the Child a couple of 
nights ago in New York. I believe it is a very signifi- 
cant affirmation by Australia of its willingness to 
adhere to the principles enshrined in that 
convention. 

Honourable senators will know that the con- 
vention is aimed at a world-wide expression of soli- 
darity with infants, children and teenagers in their 
securing of those minimum rights which are essen- 
tial to their very physical well-being and then their 
maturing and growing within a sociable com- 
munity, but, of course, with the pre-eminent role 
being accorded to a family if it is a well-functioning 
unit. 

Unfortunately, we know that even within Aus- 
tralia that is not always the case and in those 
instances a role for state intervention, as through 
child welfare and other agencies where the rights 
of the child are paramount, is an important but, one 
would hope, minor role of government in relation 
to the usual way in which children are brought up, 
certainly in Australia. 

World-wide, there is no doubt that governments 
need to be confronted with a bench-mark, which 
this convention is, against which they can be 
judged in the way in which they relate to children 
and help secure their upbringing in a sociable way 
as they mature. 
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Senator Calvert — What about the rights of the 
parents? 


Senator Tate — Somebody just interjected about 
the rights of the parents. The Australian delegation 
to the various UN forums which drew up this par- 
ticular convention took a leading role and had 
inserted certain articles and provisions to ensure 
that the parents, or legal guardians if parents were 
not available, should take that prior and pre- 
eminent role and that governments should support 
parents in that role. 

For example, the Australian delegation had 
article 5 inserted, which says: States Parties shall 
respect the responsibilities, rights and duties of 
parents... to provide, in a manner consistent with 
the evolving capacities of the child, appropriate 
direction and guidance in the exercise by the child 
of the rights (recognised in the convention). 

Further, article 19 provides thať states which 
are parties to this particular convention: Shall take 
all appropriate legislative, administrative, social 
and educational measures to protect the child from 
all forms of physical or mental violence, injury or 
abuse-and make sure that where that occurs in the 
context of a family that is not functioning well, 
then certain action can be taken. 

Whilst recognising that certain households can 
break down in their relationships to protecting 
children, the pre-eminent role of the family is rec- 
ognised. That would explain why Australian 
organisations, such as the National Association for 
the Prevention of Child Abuse and Neglect, which 
I believe has as its president Mrs Rosemary 
Sinclair, have been so supportive of this particular 
convention, as has the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of New South Wales and the episcopal 
conference of the Catholic Church here in 
Australia. 


Senator Harradine — With reservations. 


Senator Tate — What they have said is that whilst 
they support the convention, they see it as bench- 
mark against which Australian governments, Fed- 
eral and State, will need to be judged. The press 
release put out yesterday by the Episcopal Confer- 
ence said that the Catholic Church in Australia 
expects greater effort to be made in various legislat- 
ive, economic and social supports for children as set 
out in that particular convention. 

I believe the signing of this particular conven- 
tion is a very important step in the securing of the 
rights of children, not only in Australia, but 
throughout the world. In that way I believe we are 
expressing a sentiment which is now finding favour 
right throughout the various nations of the 
world. 
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Australia to sign 
child convention 


Joint statement on August 20 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the Attorney General, Mr Michael 
Duffy 








Australia will sign the United Nations Convention 
on the Rights of the Child. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, and the Attorney General, 
Mr Michael Duffy said that Australia’s Ambassador 
to the UN, Dr Peter Wilenski, would today sign the 
convention on Australia’s behalf. 

Australia had an active role in the UN working 
group which prepared the convention over the last 
10 years. It was adopted by the UK in November 
last year. 

The international treaty sets minimum stan- 
dards for the protection of the human rights of chil- 
dren. These include: 


e rights to a name and nationality; 

e freedom of speech, association, expression and 
belief; 

protection from torture and maltreatment; 

e the child’s family relationships; 

e protection from sexual exploitation; and 

rights to an adequate standard of living, health 
care and education. 


The convention also explicitly recognises that 
parents and other adults with parental responsi- 
bilities for children are able to guide and direct 
their children’s development in the exercise of the 
children’s rights under the convention. 

“In a world where more than 14 million chil- 
dren die annually from a lack of basic care such as 
food, shelter, medical care and hygiene, the con- 
vention indicates the willingness of the world com- 
munity to work to improve the lot of children,” the 
ministers said. 

“We reject the spurious claims of some critics 
that the convention would enable children to view 
pornographic movies or to associate with anyone 
contrary to their parents’ wishes. 

“The convention, in fact, says that to develop 
into mature adults, children need their families and 
many articles are intended to guarantee family sup- 
port and guidance to children during their 
development.” 

The ministers said the convention balanced the 
need of children for direction and guidance from 
trusted adults while they are younger, with their 
need for greater autonomy as they reach adulthood. 
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The Australian Ambassador to the United Nations, Dr 
Peter Wilenski. 


Australia joins over 100 other countries, includ- 
ing most western nations, which have signed the 
convention. 

There have been extensive consultations with 
state and territory governments. The convention 
enjoys widespread support within Australia, 
including the support of leading churches and 
community groups. 


Australian sanctions 
against iraq 


Statement on August 6 by the acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade and Attorney-General, 
Mr Michael Duffy 


The Attorney-General and Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Michael Duffy, today 
announced a package of wide-ranging sanctions 
against Iraq. 

Mr Duffy said that the Iraqi invasion was a gross 
and indefensible violation of the UN Charter, and 
posed a most serious threat to the overall stability of 
the Middle East. 

Australia condemned the invasion 
unreservedly and continued to call for the immedi- 
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ate and unconditional withdrawal of all Iraqi 
forces. Mr Duffy said that the Australian Govern- 
ment was deeply disturbed as well by the threaten- 
ing Iraqi deployment on the border with Saudi 
Arabia. 

Mr Duffy said that in response to Iraq’s blatant 
and continuing aggression, the Australian Govern- 
ment had decided to take action to impose the fol- 
lowing sanctions against Iraq: 


e an embargo on oil imports from Iraq and 
Kuwait; 

steps to protect the interests and assets in Aus- 
tralia of the legitimate Government of Kuwait 
and to freeze any Iraqi assets which may exist in 
Australia; 

e an embargo on the sale of defence-related equip- 

ment to Iraq. 


In this context, Mr Duffy announced that the 
Government had decided to revoke, with immedi- 
ate effect, an export licence for the sale of 
$850 000 worth of engine components to the Iraqi 
Air Force and to reject an Iraqi request to open an 
Iraqi Airways Office in Sydney. 

Mr Duffy said Australia also would refrain from 
any action which could be taken as implicit recog- 
nition of the Iraqi occupation of Kuwait. 

Australia was prepared to implement and sup- 
port a Security Council resolution on sanctions 
against Iraq if the Iraqi Government failed to heed 
calls for the immediate withdrawal of its forces 
from occupied Kuwait. The Government was fol- 
lowing closely the deliberations of the UN Security 
Council. 


Australia slams Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait 


Statement on August 2 by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Attorney General, Mr 
Michael Duffy 


The Attorney-General and Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, said 
today that Australia condemned the Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait and called for the immediate withdrawal 
of all Iraqi forces. 

Mr Duffy said Iraq’s action had extremely seri- 
ous implications for the stability and security of the 
Gulf region. It was contrary to the UN Charter. 
The sovereignty and integrity of all states in the 
region, including Kuwait, were fundamental to 
regional stability. The Iraqi Government had con- 
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firmed earlier today that Iraqi forces crossed the 
border into Kuwaiti territory. 

A statement on Iraqi radio claimed that the 
Iraqi army entered Kuwait to assist the so-called 
“Kuwaiti Revolutionary Council” which had 
mounted a coup. 

Mr Duffy said Australia rejected this expla- 
nation and considered that Iraq had violated 
Kuwait’s territorial integrity. 

The Australian Embassy in Riyadh had been 
instructed to make urgent inquiries about the well- 
being of Australians in Kuwait. It was believed 
there were about 150 Australians there. 


Minister for high-level 
talks on Gulf crisis 


Statement on August 21 by the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, will leave tomorrow for a week of 
high-level discussions on the Gulf crisis in Europe, 
Egypt, New York and Washington. 

In Europe, he will meet in Venice on Saturday, 
August 25, with Italian Foreign Minister, Mr 
Gianni de Michelis, who has just returned from 
leading an EC troika mission to Egypt, Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia. 

Italy currently holds the EC Presidency, and 
the talks — while focusing on European reactions 
to the Gulf crisis — also will cover a full agenda of 
bilateral and multilateral (including Cambodia and 
South Africa) issues. 

These talks will be preceded on Thursday and 
Friday, August 23-24, with a previously scheduled 
visit to Geneva, where Senator Evans will address 
the 4th Review Conference on the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, and have discussions with the 
Chemical Weapons Convention negotiators, and 
also the UN High Commissioner for Refugees. 

On Sunday, August 26, Senator Evans will fly 
to Cairo for meetings with Egyptian leaders, who 
have been playing a leading role in mobilising the 
reaction of moderate Arab States against Iraq, and 
possibly other Arab leaders convening that day for a 
further Arab summit meeting. 

On Monday, August 27, Senator Evans will 
meet in New York with senior UN Secretariat 
members and key Security Council Permanent 
Representatives. 

On Tuesday, August 28, he will be meeting 
with the US Administration in Washington. Final 
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details of Senator Evans’s itinerary and meetings 
still are being settled, but he is expected to return to 
Australia to brief Cabinet before the end of next 
week. 

In his talks, Senator Evans will be discussing 
the future handling of the Gulf crisis, the UN’s and 
Australia’s role in it, and the prospects for its peace- 
ful resolution. 

The requirements of this trip, and the Gulf 
crisis generally, have forced the postponement of a 
visit Senator Evans was to have made from August 
26 to September 6 to Latin America, in company 
with the Ambassador for the Environment, Sir 
Ninian Stephen. 

This ministerial visit — to Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Uruguay and Peru — was to have focused 
particularly on Australia’s Antarctic initiative 
(which is to be discussed at an important Treaty 
Party Consultative Meeting in Chile in Novem- 
ber), and also cover a range of multilateral and 
bilateral trade and foreign affairs issues. 

Senator Evans said the visit would nonetheless 
proceed, to the extent possible, with Sir Ninian 
being joined by Australia’s most senior Foreign 
Affairs official, the Secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott. 

Senator Evans said he placed the greatest 
importance on Australia’s relations, economic and 
political, with the major Latin American countries. 
He hoped to be able to reinstate his own visit to the 
region in the not-too-distant future. 


Minister leads trade 
delegation to Iran 


Statement on August 6 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 





Federal Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, is today leading a 38-member Australian 
trade delegation to Iran. 

The joint Government and industry delegation 
is spending three days in Tehran discussing with 
Iranian business representatives and officials how 
two-way trade between the countries can be 
boosted. 

Dr Blewett said the Australia-Iran Joint Com- 
mission — the first since the Iranian revolution — 
was reviewing opportunities for the development 
of bilateral trade relations. 

He said Australia already had sound and grow- 
ing trade relations with Iran. Australian exports to 
Iran for the first 10 months of 1989-90 had recorded 
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The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett. 


$419 million — a 37.5 per cent increase over the 
1988-89 total export figure of $305 million. 

Sales of wheat ($360 million in 1989) domi- 
nated exports, and a recent wheat sale had made 
Iran the largest market for Australian wheat 
exports for the 1989-90 growing season. 

“Manufactured products, especially steel, are 
making an increasing contribution to the compo- 
sition of Australia’s exports to Iran, and significant 
sales have occurred in exports of sugar cane 
harvesters, windmills, seed stock, radio equipment, 
welding equipment, grinding balls and electric 
motors. 

“Other commodities which have potential for 
increased sales include sheep meat, butter, agricul- 
tural seeds, cooking coal and alumina,” he said. Dr 
Blewett said that Iran had the potential to become a 
$600 million market for Australia by the end of the 
1992 financial year. 

“The range of opportunities available for 
improved trade and investment is reflected in the 
overwhelming response of the Australian business 
community to the Government’s invitation to be a 
part of the Joint Commission. 

“This excellent response makes the Joint Com- 
mission Australia’s biggest trade mission yet to the 
Middle East. 

“The size and enthusiasm of the Australian del- 
egation bodes well for the success of this important 
exercise,” Dr Blewett said. 
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Major boost to 
trade with Iran 


Statement on August 8 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 


A major boost to Australian trade with Iran, 
increasing annual export earnings by some $100 
million a year, was announced today by Minister 
for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett. 

Speaking in Tehran at the close of the first joint 
Australia-Iran trade commission since the Iranian 
revolution, Dr Blewett said Australian businesses 
had: 


e negotiated a new contract for the sale of a further 
225 000 tonnes of Australian wheat valued at 
over $30 million; 

negotiated new contracts for the supply of 24 000 
tonnes of mutton worth over $20 million; 

e reached agreements which would double 
expected 1991 coal exports to Iran to 800 000 
tonnes; 

made significant progress on negotiating an 
agreement, potentially worth $400 million, for 
the provision by the Australian sugar industry of 
technical expertise, training and equipment to 
develop the Iranian sugar industry; and 

signed a contract for the provision of consultancy 
and feasibility services for the Sangan iron ore 
deposit development project in north-east Iran. 


Dr Blewett led a delegation of 37 Australian 
business representatives and government officials 
to the three-day Australia lran Joint Commission, 
which he chaired with the Iranian Minister for 
Agriculture, Dr Issa Kalantari. 

At the end of the meeting, the ministers 
initialled a new trade agreement between Australia 
and Iran, providing a framework for the conduct of 
future bilateral trade. 

They also signed a Veterinary Sanitary Agree- 
ment which will facilitate the further development, 
stability and predictability of trade in sheepmeat 
from Australia to lran. 

Dr Blewett said that Iran was now the largest 
export market for Australian wheat, and the new 
contracts signed by the Australian Wheat Board 
brought sales in the last 12 months to almost two 
million tonnes, with a total value of $390 
million. 

He said that the contract signed between 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company (BHP) and the 
National Iranian Steel Company for the Sangan 
project was Australia’s first mining consultancy 
success in lran since the 1979 revolution. 
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In addition, lran was BHP’s largest market for 
semi-finished steel products, and the company was 
seeking the expansion of its market for other fin- 
ished steel projects. 

And the Australian sugar industry was looking 
forward to assisting in the development of the 
Iranian sugar industry, which was an important 
part of the first five-year economic plan for Iran. 

Dr Blewett said that during the course of the 
very successful joint commission, opportunities for 
bilateral trade in a range of areas were discussed, 
including agriculture, animal husbandry and 
fisheries, mining and industry and financial and 
other services. 

He said that current bilateral trade was heavily 
in Australia’s favour and he had undertaken to 
investigate means by which this imbalance might 
be redressed. 


Visit to China 
by Dr Blewett 


Statement on August 30 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Neal 
Blewett, will lead an Australian delegation to 
China next week for bilateral and economic trade 
talks. 

Dr Blewett will co-chair the fourth meeting of 
the Australia-China Joint Ministerial Economic 
Commission (JMEC) in Beijing on September 3 
and 4. 

He will also meet relevant economic ministers 
and visit areas and projects of economic signifi- 
cance to Australia during his week-long visit to 
China. 

JMEC was established by the Australian and 
Chinese Governments in 1987 as an annual 
ministerial-level forum to coordinate the bilateral 
economic and commercial relationship between 
the two countries. 

Dr Blewett will be accompanied by a number of 
senior officials from trade and economic portfolios. 

In 1989, China was Australia’s 9th largest 
export market ($1.2 billion), and the 12th largest 
source of imports ($1.2 billion). Australia’s major 
exports to China are wheat, wool and iron ore. 

In Beijing Dr Blewett will attend the reciprocal 
opening ceremony for the Channar Iron Ore pro- 
ject — a joint venture mine in Western Australia 
which supplies 40 per cent of Australia’s iron ore 
exports to China. 
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Dr Blewett will visit Wuhan to open the 
AIDAB-funded China-Australia Iron and Steel 
Training Centre and will also inspect projects of 
economic and commercial interest in Shanghai. 

Dr Blewett said that although the Government 
had substantially downgraded Australia’s relations 
with China following the events of May-June 1989, 
it remained committed to a long-term cooperative 
relationship with China. 

“The visit does not signal a return to business as 
usual, but reaffirms the Government’s policy of 
preserving Australia’s long-term strategic and com- 
mercial interests, encouraging modernisation and 
liberalisation within China and keeping open as 
many channels of access and communication with 
as many segments of Chinese society as possible.” 

Dr Blewett said he would take the opportunity 
of his visit to discuss Australia’s continuing con- 
cerns about the human rights situation in China; 
consistent with the Government’s commitment to 
continue to make vigorous human rights represen- 
tations bilaterally and in international forums. 


Report on developing 
relations with Korea 


Statement on August 30 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 


Australia needs to raise its business profile in Korea 
to exploit opportunities provided by Korea’s rapid 
economic expansion, according to a report released 
today by the Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr 
Neal Blewett. 

The Trade Development Council (TDC) 
report was produced by a committee chaired by 
Professor Stuart Harris, head of the Research 
School of Pacific Studies at the Australian National 
University. 

Dr Blewett said South Korea was now 
Australia’s third largest market and set to become 
increasingly important to Australia’s trading 
interests within the Asia Pacific region. 

The report states that while Korea’s economy 
has until recently been highly regulated, controls 
are being eased on foreign investment, banking and 
capital markets. 

Korea is also in the process of liberalising 
imports, which Australia has a keen interest it 
encouraging. 

The report predicts that imports could double 
in value within the next five years. 
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It identifies areas for expanding Australia’s 
exports in agriculture, manufactures — particu- 
larly in bio-technology, telecommunications 
equipment, medical and scientific equipment and 
artificial intelligence — and minerals and energy. 

The report also points to opportunities for link- 
ing Australian and Korean companies in engineer- 
ing, processing and handling technologies, and for 
scientific and technological collaboration, as well 
as joint ventures with Korean companies. 

Dr Blewett said that since the report was pre- 
sented to the Government, substantial progress had 
been made in giving effect to its recommendations. 

An Air Services Agreement to establish a direct 
air link between Sydney and Seoul was concluded 
in February 1990. An Australian Education Centre 
was to be opened shortly in Seoul; an Austrade 
investment counsellor started work at the Aus- 
tralian Embassy in Seoul in June 1990 to encour- 
age Korean investment, and an information officer 
started work at the embassy in late August 1990. 

The Government had also committed funds to 
establishing a Korean Studies Centre in Australia. 
Dr Blewett said Australian business faced the chal- 
lenge of identifying and meeting the needs of a 
country whose growth and import expansion pro- 
vided considerable scope for Australian 
involvement. 

“While gains have already been made, continu- 
ing commitment and initiative from private 
enterprise is needed,” he said. 

For further information, including copies of 
the TDC report, contact Mr Scott Spencer, Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Canberra (06) 
261 2070. 


Stronger Pacific voice 
for Radio Australia 


Joint statement on August 22 by the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the Minister for Transport and 
Communications, Mr Kim Beazley 


Radio Australia’s transmission facilities serving the 
priority areas of the Pacific and Asia will be 
upgraded in a $12 million program announced 
jointly today by the Minister for Transport and 
Communications, Kim Beazley, and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans. 

The ministers said existing Radio Australia 
transmission facilities near Shepparton in Victoria 
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would be rationalised and refurbished. As well, 
Darwin would get two new transmitters. 

The program will take four years to complete, 
they said. The ministers said that about 50 million 
people listened regularly to Radio Australia broad- 
casts in English and eight foreign languages to the 
Asia Pacific region. 

Radio Australia’s comprehensive news and cur- 
rent affairs coverage and range of information and 
entertainment programs had earned a high repu- 
tation with listeners in the region. 

The refurbishments and new equipment would 
provide essential backup capacity and greater 
reliability for services to priority areas — central 
and South-West Pacific, and south and South-East 
Asia. 

“Radio Australia’s news and current affairs pro- 
grams will continue to be of special value to people 
living in areas affected by political conflict and 
instability,” the ministers added. 

A recent example of this was Radio Australia’s 
commencement of an additional service to the 
Middle East on August 13 to provide Australians in 
the region with up-to-date information. 

“Although the value of its work is little known 
at home, Radio Australia plays a vital role in bring- 
ing an Australian perspective on foreign policy and 
trade issues to a large and important regional 
audience. 

“The Government believes Radio Australia 
should continue to develop within the ABC as an 
international communicator, undertaking a wide 
range of training, promotional and production 
activities in support of its central broadcasting 
role,” the ministers said. 


Australia and UK sign 
judgments agreement 


Statement on August 23 by the Attorney- 
General, Mr Michael Duffy 





Australia and the United Kingdom today agreed to 
reciprocal recognition and enforcement of judg- 
ments in civil and commercial matters. 

The Attorney-General, Mr Michael Duffy and 
the Lord President of the Council and Leader of 
the House of Commons of the UK, Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, signed the agreement which revises existing 
arrangements for reciprocal enforcement of money 
judgments of superior courts. 

Changes to the arrangements include: 
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e agreement to the UK to enforce judgments of 
Federal superior courts (High Court, Federal 
Court and Family) as well as judgments of state 
and territory supreme courts; 

enforcement of money judgments of specified 
intermediate and lower courts. The monetary 
jurisdiction of some intermediate and lower 
courts in both Australia and the United Kingdom 
has increased significantly in recent years; 

An undertaking by the UK not to enforce in the 
UK against Australian residents and corporations 
judgments given in an exorbitant exercise of jur- 
isdiction by courts of European Community 
countries. Exorbitant jurisdiction refers to juris- 
diction exercised by some countries where there 
is little or no connection between the cause of 
action and the country concerned; and 
provision for the enforcement in each country of 
Australian and UK judgments for the recovery 
back (clawback) of sums paid in respect of a judg- 
ment of a court of a third country involving either 
an exorbitant exercise of jurisdiction in anti-trust 
proceedings or in proceedings for an award of 
multiple damages. 


Legislation required to implement Australia’s 
obligations under the agreement will be introduced 
in the Budget 1990 Parliamentary sittings. 


Reciprocal registration of 
architects agreement 


Statement on Aygust 20 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 


An agreement providing reciprocal recognition of 
architects in Australia and New Zealand was signed 
in Sydney today. 

The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, welcomed the agreement between the 
Architects Accreditation Council of Australia 
(ACA) and the New Zealand Architects Education 
and Registration Board (NZAERB). 

“The reciprocal recognition of professional 
qualifications is of fundamental importance in the 
further development of the closer economic 
relationship between Australia and New Zealand. 

“Both Governments are required, under the 
1988 CER Protocol on Trade in Services, to 
encourage the recognition of the qualifications 
obtained in the other country. The absence of such 
mutual recognition can create an impediment to 
free bilateral services trade,” he said. 
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Dr Blewett said such arrangements now existed 
between Australian and New Zealand professional 
associations and registration bodies in a number of 
areas. He urged other relevant Australian bodies to 
consider similar arrangements with their New Zea- 
land counterparts. 


Report on a national 
greenhouse strategy 
Statement on August 8 by the Minister for the 


Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tourism and 
Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly 





The Minister for the Arts, Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly, today 
launched the Australia and New Zealand Environ- 
ment Council (ANZEC) report, Towards a 
National Greenhouse Strategy. 

It also was launched by ANZEC chairperson 
and Northern Territory Minister for the Environ- 
ment, Mr Steve Hatton. 

Mrs Kelly called the greenhouse gas problem 
the biggest environmental problem facing Aus- 
tralia this decade. 

“Greenhouse knows no boundaries, and united 
action both internationally and within Australia is 
necessary to deal with it. 

“Australia is already recognised as a world 
leader in the ozone process. The strategy phasing 
out chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) by 1997 in Aus- 
tralia was developed by ANZEC, and when pre- 
sented in London recently at an ozone meeting 
made Australia one of 13 countries committed to 
meeting the target. 

“Environment ministers believe united action 
within Australia is needed to deal with the green- 
house gases. 

“Policies should include implementation of the 
ozone protection policy adoption as an interim goal 
for planning purposes of the Toronto proposal for a 
20 per cent reduction in carbon dioxide emissions 
on 1988 levels by 2005, and an evaluation of how 
individual States and Territories might achieve up 
to a 40 per cent reduction in our total contribution 
to the greenhouse effect.” 

Mrs Kelly said the document had been drafted 
by Australia and New Zealand environment minis- 
ters in an attempt to come to grips with the impacts 
of greenhouse and the responses that were 
required. 

The report would be considered by Federal 
Cabinet with papers from other ministerial com- 
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mittees, such as the one recently released by the 
Australian Minerals and Energy Council, in devel- 
oping a comprehensive national greenhouse 
strategy. 

To ensure that all Australians have an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the development of the strat- 
egy, the Federal Government is to undertake a 
nationwide consultative program with national 
organisations representing local government, 
industry, the corporate sector and the community. 

Copies of the report are available from Aus- 
tralian Government Publishing Service bookshops 
throughout Australia, at a cost of $12.95. A booklet 
summarising the contents of the report and rec- 
ommended actions is available from the Depart- 
ment of the Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tourism 
and Territories, PO Box 787, Canberra, ACT 2601, 
or by telephoning (06) 274 1414. 


Green Australia keeps 
the Antarctic clean 





Joint statement on August 17 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
and the Minister for the Arts, Sport, the 
Environment, Tourism and Territories, Mrs Ros 
Kelly 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, and the Minister for the Arts, 
Sport, the Environment, Tourism and Territories, 
Mrs Ros Kelly, today announced that the Govern- 
ment would introduce legislation in the Budget 
session to ban all mining in Antarctica to the extent 
of Australia’s legal capacity to apply such a ban. 

The new legislation will prohibit mining by 
Australians and non-Australians alike in the Aus- 
tralian Antarctic Territory, and on its adjacent con- 
tinental shelf. 

The legislation will also ban mining by Aus- 
tralians anywhere else in the Antarctic region. 
“Mining”, for the purposes of the legislation, will 
include oil drilling and the related steps of pros- 
pecting and exploration. 

“This legislation is an important step in 
Australia’s campaign to maintain the Antarctic for- 
ever as the world’s last great untouched and 
unexploited wilderness area,” the ministers said. 

“The Australian campaign on the Antarctic has 
been joined by France since August 1989 and is 
continually gaining momentum. We are deter- 
mined to secure through the Antarctic Treaty sys- 
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tem a comprehensive system of environmental 
protection. 

“This legislation is the most public evidence of 
our commitment to a better system than the cur- 
rent voluntary moratorium on mining and 
exploration. 

“While there is still a long way to go, we hope 
that significant progress will be made at the Special 
Consultative Meeting of the Antarctic Treaty par- 
ties in Santiago, Chile in November. 

“Our message is that while we want to keep 
Australia green, Antarctica must stay white.” 


Australian aid 
up by 1.6 pc 


Statement on August | by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Australian aid expenditure will increase by 1.6 per 
cent in real terms in 1990-91. The 1990-91 budget 
of $1266.8 million is estimated to yield an Overseas 
Development Assistance/Gross National Product 
(ODA/GNP) ratio of 0.33 per cent, the same as in 
1989-90. 

Issuing details of the aid program in Canberra, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, said the Government had been 
able to provide additional funding to the aid 
budget, amounting to $30.7 million above the 
1990-91 forward estimate. 

The tight fiscal stance required in the current 
economic climate meant it had not been possible to 
fully offset the impact of increased payments of 
more than $100 million to the World Bank and 
Asian Development Bank in 1990-91, and it had 
accordingly been necessary to trim expenditure in a 
number of areas across the aid program. 

A small number of initiatives were, 
nonetheless, able to be introduced. Senator Evans 
announced the expansion of environmentally- 
focused activities in the aid program, including an 
additional $5.2 million for international environ- 
ment cooperation in areas such as population, trop- 
ical forestry and climate change. 

These would include funding for a new three- 
year Tropical Forestry Action Plan in Papua New 
Guinea. The Government would also increase 
funding for the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees and would provide $110 
million over three years for the second phase of a 
successful program of assistance to southern 
Africa. 
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This would include assistance for newly inde- 
pendent Namibia, support for activities identified 
by the African National Congress and other organ- 
isations in southern Africa and continued support 
for the Special Commonwealth Fund for 
Mozambique. 

Allowance had also been made for a possible 
contribution of $5 million to a multilateral support 
package for Vietnam to help Vietnam normalise 
relations with the International Monetary Fund. 

An additional $5 million would be provided for 
programmed activities in PNG in recognition of 
the special problems caused by the closure of the 
Bougainville mine. 

Senator Evans said it remained his objective to 
raise the ODA/GNFP ratio to at least 0.4 per cent as 
soon as possible. 

“We have not been able to make it-this year, but 
the outcome was still infinitely better than the 
Opposition promised — namely, a cut against for- 
ward estimates of $100 million which would have 
meant a ratio this year of just 0.3 per cent,” Senator 
Evans said. 


Visit by Sir 
Leon Brittan 


Statement on August 10 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, announced today that Sir Leon Brittan, a 
vice-president of the Commission of the European 
Communities in charge of competition policy and 
financial institutions, would visit Australia from 
August 13 to 24, as a guest of the Australian 
Government. 

Welcoming the visit, Dr Blewett said it would 
provide an opportunity to discuss issues of particu- 
lar interest to the EC and to Australia, such as the 
Single Market, banking and trade policy. These 
were all areas where the EC needed to be fully 
aware of the policy changes and reforms in the Aus- 
tralian environment and where Australia was 
closely interested in the EC policy. 

“We will be particularly interested in Sir Leon’s 
views on the Single European Market, an area in 
which he has key responsibilities,” Dr Blewett 
said. 

“Sir Leon’s visit will allow us to follow up on 
the recent EC-Australia ministerial consultations 
in Brussels in which the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, and the 
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Minister for Primary Industries and Energy, Mr 
John Kerin, took part. 

“Both sides agreed to cooperate on a broader 
program of bilateral cooperation, including science 
and technology, business development, environ- 
mental protection, energy matters and develop- 
ment assistance.” 

Sir Leon is coming to Australia to participate in 
the International Law Association conference at 
the Gold Coast on August 20-24. 

His itinerary includes Melbourne, Sydney, 
Canberra and Brisbane. When in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, he will meet senior representatives of the 
Australian banking and business community to dis- 
cuss Australian policies and practice in banking 
and competition policy. 

In Canberra, Sir Leon will call on the 
Governor-General, the Prime Minister, Senator 
Gareth Evans, Mr John Kerin, and Dr Blewett. 


$6m in aid 
to Namibia 


Statement on August 26 by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade and Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 





Australia will provide $6m over three years for 
development programs in Namibia, the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and Minis- 
ter for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett, 
announced today. 

The announcement coincides with United 
Nations’ Namibia Day, August 26. It coincides also 
with the arrival of a team of Australian develop- 
ment experts in Namibia. The mission will discuss 
issues such as aid delivery mechanisms and chan- 
nels with the Government of Namibia. 

Dr Blewett said Australia “welcomed the birth 
of independent Namibia in March and now wel- 
comes the opportunity to provide practical support 
in helping this young nation gain its feet. 

“Over the next three financial years, Australia 
intends to provide Namibia with up to $6 million in 
development assistance programs in the areas of 
food security, transport, communications, edu- 
cation and mining,” Dr Blewett said. 

The assistance will come from Australia’s exist- 
ing $110 million Southern Africa aid program 
commitment, managed by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). 
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Australian support for Namibia has extended 
Over several years and has included the involve- 
ment of military engineers in the UN’s transition 
program and previous development assistance 
through AIDAB. 

In 1989-90, $1.83 million was provided, includ- 
ing a special $1 million contribution through the 
enhanced Commonwealth program of technical 
assistance and training. This assistance enabled 
Australia to contribute to the training of 
Namibians in practical and administrative skills. 


$250 000 to assist 
Jordan’s refugees 


Statement on August 31 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Australian Government will provide $250 000 
to assist Jordan to cope with masses of foreign guest 
workers who have fled from Kuwait and Iraq, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today. 

The funds will be channelled through the 
International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC). 

“More than 220 000 people of various 
nationalities have crossed into Jordan, propelled by 
the fear of open conflict in Kuwait and Iraq. They 
need food, water and medicine, which Jordan can- 
not supply in such large quantities at such short 
notice. 

“Through ICRC, the Australian funds will help 
reduce the strain, both for the refugees themselves, 
and for the Jordanian Government,” Senator 
Evans said. 

After consultation with the League of Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies (LRCRCS), 
ICRC is concentrating activities on three places 
near the Jordan/Iraq border (Trabil, Ruweyshed 
and Azrak) and the general border area itself. 
LRCRCS will concentrate on providing support 
for Jordanian Red Crescent activities in the rest of 
the country. 

The ICRC relief effort initially will focus on 
provision of water, sanitation facilities, first aid and 
medicine and food and other supplies. 

Two reception posts with medical facilities 
already have been set up, and people are being 
treated, mainly for dehydration. The ICRC is 
transporting water and has erected several large 
tents for shelter from the blazing sun. Food parcels 
also may be provided. 
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Senator Evans said Australia’s contribution 
“has to be seen as part of a broad international 
response to the crisis in the Gulf, focusing in this 
instance on the repercussions for Jordan, with 
whom Australia has long had a friendly 
relationship.” 

Australian support for the ICRC programs for 
refugees in Jordan is part of the Government’s 
emergency aid program, administered by the Aus- 
tralian International Development Assistance 
Bureau (AIDAB). 


$100 000 for flood 
relief in China 


Statement on August 10 by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy 








Australia will provide $100 000 for relief assistance 
to three Chinese provinces affected by the recent 
severe flooding, the Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, announced 
today. 

Hunan, Shaanxi and Sichuan, three of China’s 
largest and most populous provinces, were hit by 
devastating floods in June and July this year. 

“In Hunan province alone, an estimated 26 mil- 
lion people were affected by the floods, with 363 
people killed and nearly 6000 injured,” Mr Duffy 
said. “There has been extensive damage to crops 
and to services such as railways, roads and 
electricity. 

“The Australian funds will be channelled 
through the UN Development Program (UNDP) 
and used for urgently required emergency supplies 
such as blankets and building materials for tempor- 
ary shelters,” Mr Duffy said. 

Australian assistance to the flooded provinces 
of China is part of the emergency relief program 
administered by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau. 


$8.25m for two Thai 
rural developments 


Statement on August 20 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Australia will provide $8.25 million for two rural 
development projects with a poverty and environ- 
ment emphasis in Thailand, the Minister for 
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Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. 

“Through the two projects, in economically 
depressed areas in northern Thailand, Australian 
assistance will increase local food self-sufficiency 
and counter rural poverty,” Senator Evans said. 

The Australian Government will provide $4.5 
million to the Thai-Australia Agricultural Exten- 
sion Project to assist farmers increase production 
levels and raise farm incomes in the lower north of 
Thailand. The area is characterised by poor soils, 
low-crop yields, little diversification and subsist- 
ence farming 

The funds will be provided through Thailand’s 
Department of Agricultural Extension, following 
successful programs in other parts of Thailand. 

Australia will also provide $4.25 million 
towards the Ubon Ratchathani land reform project 
in the north east of Thailand, near the borders of 
Laos and Cambodia. 

The rural population in this aréa face many 
problems, including restricted access to land, poor 
soil quality and inadequate water resources. 

The land reform project aims to establish 
Strategies to improve village living conditions 
through community participation in the design 
and implementation of local rural development 
programs. 

“Overcoming the unequal distribution of 
income in rural areas remains one of the greatest 
development challenges confronting Thailand 
today,” Senator Evans said. 

“These projects, with their emphasis on the 
alleviation of rural poverty through sustainable, 
community-based development programs, will 
contribute to the solution of the problem.” 

The development funds will be provided 
through the Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau, AIDAB. 


Quake: further relief 
aid for Philippines 


Statement on August 3 by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 





Australia will provide further relief aid worth 
$150 000 to the Philippines to assist in the wake of 
the recent earthquake, the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett, announced in 
Manila today. 

This emergency aid will be used for the pur- 
chase in Australia of medicines and water purifi- 
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Plastic sheeting, tarpaulins and tents arrive at Ninoy 


Aquino International Airport, to assist victims of the 
recent earthquake. 


cation tablets. It is additional to the $305 000 for 
UNICEF medical supplies, shelter equipment 
from Australia and other relief activities provided 
immediately after the earthquake. 

“The scale of the disaster has become more 
apparent in recent days,” Dr Blewett said, “and it is 
now estimated that more than 1500 people have 
been killed, at least 3000 seriously injured and 
90 000 made homeless. 

“Australian embassy staff have visited the worst 
affected areas and in conjunction with local 
officials have identified an urgent need for 
additional medicines and water purification tablets. 
The supplies are urgently required to maintain 
hygiene and sanitation standards,” Dr Blewett 
said. 

Australian emergency aid to the Philippines 
forms part of the Government’s overseas develop- 
ment cooperation program, administered by the 
Australian International Development Assistance 
Bureau, AIDAB. 


$6.7m for Thailand 
titling project 


Statement on August 20 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Australia will provide assistance worth 
approximately $6.7 million for the second phase of 
a land titling project in Thailand, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. The project is being co-financed 
with the World Bank. 
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“Land titling is a means of securing docu- 
mented tenure for rural land holders, thus increas- 
ing rural production,” Senator Evans said. 

“An improved and complete national land title 
map will facilitate access to credit for all land- 
holders and assist Thai Government land adminis- 
tration, particularly in urban areas. Along with 
increased smallholder productivity, this helps fam- 
ilies to raise their income.” 

Australia is providing the Thai Department of 
Lands with institutional support, technical assist- 
ance and training for the two-phase project. 

Australia provided $11.2m for phase one of the 
project, which covered nine Thai provinces in the 
north and north east. Phase two of the project will 
cover the Bangkok metropolitan region and 30 of 
the country’s 72 provinces. 

The land titling project has also brought 
increased commercial opportunities for Australian 
companies, which won aerial photography con- 
tracts worth $2.5 million in the first phase of the 
project. 

Australia’s contribution to the land titling pro- 
ject forms part of the Australian development coop- 
eration program, administered by the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau. 


Australia-ADB 
agreement 





Statement on August 29 by the Treasurer, Mr 
Paul Keating 





Yesterday I signed a Memorandum of Understand- 
ing between the Government and the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank (ADB) designed to improve working 
relations between Australia and the ADB. 

The President of the ADB, Mr Kimimasa 
Tarumisu, signed on behalf of the ADB. 

The memorandum provides a framework for 
Australian co-financing of development projects 
with the ADB. 

This should allow greater Australian partici- 
pation in projects funded by the bank. 

Recipient countries will benefit as Australian 
aid is in grant form so that the cost of projects will 
be reduced. Australia will also benefit through the 
sharing of information. 

The memorandum also provides for Australia 
to contribute to a proposed Pacific Special Fund 
which is currently under consideration by the 
bank. 
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"he Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating. 


Such a fund would help address the unique 
levelopment problems of the Pacific countries 
hrough the provision of technical assistance pro- 
rams, disaster relief, and “seed” capital for private 
ector projects. 

The lack of technical skills is a particular prob- 
em of the Pacific region. The memorandum also 
yrovides for exchanges of staff between the bank 
ind the Australian International Development 
\ssistance Bureau, AIDAB. 


Australia signatory to ILO 
‘onvention on disabled 


loint statement on August 10 by the Minister for 
ndustrial Relations, Senator Peter Cook, and the 
Minister for Community Services and Health, Mr 
3rian Howe 


\ustralia has ratified an International Labour 
Jrganisation (ILO) convention to help people with 
lisabilities secure and retain employment and 
levelop career paths, the Minister for Industrial 
Xelations, Senator Peter Cook, and the Minister for 
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Community Services and Health, Mr Brian Howe, 
announced today. 

Convention No. 159, Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Employment (Disabled Workers) 1983, pro- 
vides for the adoption of new international stan- 
dards for the employment and rehabilitation of 
people with disabilities. 

“Australian law and practice in this area comply 
with the provision of the convention,” the ministers 
said. 

“Ratification demonstrates Australia’s support 
for appropriate international standards in relation 
to the employment of people with disabilities.” 

Countries which ratify the convention are 
required to: 


e adopt a policy on vocational rehabilitation and 
employment for people with disabilities; 
consult with organisations of employers, workers 
and people with disabilities in the implemen- 
tation of that policy; 

e provide vocational guidance, training and place- 
ment, employment and other related services to 
people with disabilities; and 

ensure the availability of suitably qualified staff 
responsible for the provision of these services. 


ILO conventions establish international labour 
standards to be observed by member bodies, and 
form part of a body of international law known as 
the International Labour Code. 


Australia’s key role in the 
battle against AIDS 


Statement on August 5 by the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade and Attorney General, 
Mr Michael Duffy 


Australia will continue to play a key regional role in 
countering the global spread of AIDS, the acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and 
Attorney General, Mr Michael Duffy, announced 
today. 

Mr Duffy’s announcement coincides with the 
AIDS in Asia and the Pacific Conference, being 
held at the National Convention Centre in 
Canberra from August 5-8. 

Mr Duffy said AIDS was a “dangerous and 
costly global epidemic which no country can afford 
to take lightly.” 

He said: “Australia will continue to support 
regional efforts through the provision of funds and 
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expertise and continued close cooperation with our 
neighbours.” 

Mr Duffy said the World Health Organisation 
(WHO) estimated there were 600 000 cases of 
AIDS world-wide, and that as many as eight mil- 
lion people could already be infected with the HIV 
virus which led to AIDS. 

Domestically, Australia was one of the first 
countries to establish a coordinated national AIDS 
strategy. Australia also played a leading role in 
placing AIDS on the international agenda, 
co-sponsoring resolutions at the World Health 
Assembly and the UN General Assembly. 

“With greater financial, technical and manage- 
ment resources than many neighbouring countries, 
Australia is able to provide valuable assistance in 
the development of regional programs to counter 
the spread of AIDS,” Mr Duffy said. 

“Through the Australian International Devel- 
opment Assistance Bureau (AIDAB), Australia has 
provided $2 million for the WHO Global Program 
on AIDS for programs in the region. 

“The Australian Government is also providing 
a further $1 million per year to go directly into 
country and regional programs 

“Australian assistance boosts community edu- 
cation and health worker training, strengthens the 
capacity of local organisations and encourages the 
involvement of specialist groups.” 

The Australian AIDS program complemented 
broader regional health initiatives administered by 
AIDAB and totalling more than $20 million over 
four years. 

Mr Duffy said the conference, which was 
expected to attract 600 overseas delegates, reflected 
the importance of the issue and Australia’s high 
standing in the regional fight against AIDS. 


New measures to curb 
illegal immigration 


Statement on August 5 by the Minister for 
Immigration, Local Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand 


The Federal Government is to implement a range 
of new measures to reduce the number of people 
living in Australia illegally. 

The Minister for Immigration, Local Govern- 
ment and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand, said the 
measures were necessary to curb a growth in the 
numbers who had breached conditions of entry and 
become illegal entrants. 
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Latest figures show there were about 90 000 
illegal entrants in Australia at the end of April, 
compared with 60 000 some 10 months earlier. 

In a bid to reduce this figure, Mr Hand said, the 
numbers of compliance staff in his department’s 
regional offices would be more than trebled to 150. 
They would work to a detailed compliance strategy 
and would be supported by enhanced computer 
systems. 

The costs of these additional resources and sys- 
tems would be offset by a new fee structure for pro- 
cessing certain categories of visa applications. 

“The Government is not prepared to allow 
illegal entrants to undermine the integrity of the 
migration program or to allow them to have access 
to benefits and services to which they have no 
entitlement,” he said. 

“When the current concessions to illegal 
entrants end on October 31, those people still 
remaining will feel the full brunt of the new 
measures.” 

Mr Hand said the additional compliance staff 
would give the Department much more strength 
to: 


e follow up temporary entrants, including visitors 
and students, who overstay their temporary entry 
permits; 

follow up people whose applications to remain 
are rejected, to ensure they actually leave; 
apprehend illegal entrants who are working; 
carry out checks of employers and educational 
institutions; 

report criminal illegal entrants; and 

investigate organised immigration rackets such 
as contrived marriages and the importation of 
foreign prostitutes, with a view to prosecuting the 
organisers and enforcing migration law. 


“In addition, enhancements to computer sys- 
tems will provide more timely data to compliance 
staff,” the minister said. But more importantly, 
they will enable other government agencies, such 
as the Department of Social Security and 
Medicare, within the limits of the Privacy Act, to 
check the residence status of applicants before 
approving a benefit or service. 


“This will have two important outcomes. 
Firstly, there will be considerable savings to tax- 
payers through the exclusion of ineligible appli- 
cants from receiving benefits and services. And 
secondly, it will make it harder for illegal entrants 
to support themselves and remove some of the 
incentives for them to stay in Australia.” 

Mr Hand said the new measures were in 
addition to the sanctions already in the new 
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migration legislation and which would come into 
full force on November 1. 

These sanctions included the mandatory 
exclusion of deportees for fixed periods — in some 
cases up to five years — and the ability to freeze the 
assets and seize the valuables of people detained, to 
defray the costs of their detention and deportation. 

Mr Hand again urged those people who had 
become illegal before December 19 last year to go 
home voluntarily or to come forward as soon as 
possible and apply to regularise their status. 

He said that to complete the process, an amend- 
ment would be made to the Migration Act 1958. 

So as to clarify the question of the relation 
between the 90 000 illegals and the various groups 
of PRC nationals who were able to apply for special 
concessions announced by the Government in 
November 1989, the minister said the only PRC 
nationals included in the figure were those who 
had not taken advantage of these concessions. He 
said his department estimated this number to be 
3100. 


Immigration Minister to 
see refugee camps 


Statement on August 22 by the Minister for 
Immigration, Local Government and Ethnic 
Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand 


The Minister for Immigration, Local Government 
and Ethnic Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand, will next week 
begin a visit to South-East and east Asia to familiar- 
ise himself with the camps for asylum seekers. 

He will hold discussions with senior officials on 
a range of matters relating to Australia’s refugee 
program. 

Mr Hand leaves Australia at the weekend and 
will visit Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand and Hong 
Kong. 

Australia is a major resettlement country for 
refugees from the camps in each of these 
countries. 

The minister will also be bolding discussions 
with UNHCR representatives as well as relevant 
national ministers and officials. 

He will also be keen to inspect conditions and 
operating procedures at the camps, especially in 
the light of concerns raised with him by 
Vietnamese community representatives in 
Australia. 
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Te 
Boat people arriving at Galang refugee processing centre, 
Indonesia. Photo courtesy UNHCR. 


The minister’s visit to the camps follows recent 
changes by the Government to Australia’s refugee 
and humanitarian programs. 

Those changes ensure that people waiting in 
the camps for resettlement in Australia are not dis- 
advantaged by pressures from on-shore asylum 
claimants. 


Aboriginal issues must 
be addressed, UN told 


Statement on August | by the Minister for 
Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Robert Tickner 


Australia squandered the opportunity presented by 
the bicentenary to establish a process of reconcili- 
ation between Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal Aus- 
tralians, according to the Minister for Aboriginal 
Affairs, Robert Tickner. 

In a major international address on Aboriginal 
Affairs in Australia, Mr Tickner also said Aborigi- 
nal and Torres Strait Islander people had suffered 
in recent years because of deep party political dif- 
ferences over Aboriginal issues. 
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The Minister for Immigration, Local Government and 
Ethnic Affairs, Mr Gerry Hand. 


But he predicted an era of great progress in 
Aboriginal affairs with the re-emergence of 
bipartisanship on the issue and said the centenary 
of Federation — 2001 — provided an unpre- 
cedented opportunity for reconciliation between 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal people. 

Mr Tickner was speaking while addressing the 
eighth annual session of the influential UN Work- 
ing Group on Indigenous Populations (WGIP). 
Australia is one of more than 80 nations to attend 
the forum, which is formulating a draft declaration 
on the rights of indigenous people. 

In the address, Mr Tickner outlined the estab- 
lishment on March 5 of the Aboriginal and Torres 
Strait Islander Commission, an important initiative 
which will spearhead self-determination for Abor- 
iginal and Islander people. 

He said: 


the Federal Government was committed to 
ensuring that the rights of Aboriginal people 
were respected and taken into account in relation 
to the Cape York space base proposal; 
Aboriginal deaths in custody remained a deeply 
disturbing issue for all Australians, and the final 
recommendations of the Royal Commission into 
the matter must be given priority by governments 
at all levels; 

further action would be initiated to aid the return 
of skeletal remains to Aboriginal communities. 
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Mr Tickner acknowledged that “the world is 
watching” Australia on Aboriginal issues. 

“Nations are aware that Australia’s Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait Islander people still suffer con- 
tinuing disadvantage and injustice, which must be 
addressed. The Australian Government is continu- 
ing to work to address those concerns.” 

Mr Tickner said it was widely acknowledged in 
Australia across the political spectrum and by 
churches that Aboriginal people continued to suf- 
fer extreme disadvantage compared with other 
Australians. 

“Without apportioning blame or making 
recriminations, it is true to say that recent years in 
Australia have witnessed deep party political differ- 
ences over Aboriginal issues and that the big losers 
as a result of those divisions have been Aboriginal 
people themselves. 

“In particular, the acquisition by Aboriginal 
people of their traditional lands has been retarded 
and progress towards any reconciliation between 
Australia’s indigenous people and the wider com- 
munity has been stopped dead in its tracks.” 

However, Mr Tickner pointed to the 
re-emergence of bipartisanship on Aboriginal 
Affairs and applauded the Opposition for being 
prepared to work with the Government to establish 
a process of reconciliation. 

He also welcomed the recent adoption by Fed- 
eral, State and Territory Governments of the 
National Aboriginal Health Strategy. 

“I can confidently forecast an era of great pro- 
gress in Aboriginal affairs with both Government 
and Opposition being prepared to work together in 
a bipartisan matter to build bridges of understand- 
ing with Aboriginal people,” he said. 

“As a nation, Australia has squandered the 
opportunity presented by the bicentenary to estab- 
lish a process of reconciliation. 

“As we move towards a century of Australian 
Federal Government in 2001 and led by a Prime 
Minister with a deep personal and political com- 
mitment to Aboriginal Australia, we have an 
unprecedented opportunity to initiate such a 
process.” 

Mr Tickner said a specific process of reconcili- 
ation must be established within Australia to “assist 
non-Aboriginal people to have a greater level of 
awareness of Aboriginal history, culture, 
dispossession and continuing disadvantage and 
what is needed to address those issues adequately 
from an Aboriginal perspective.” 

Mr Tickner said the spaceport proposal and 
other developments on Cape York formed a major 
issue of concern to Aboriginal Australia. 
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“At the present time, despite the fact that Abor- 
iginal people form a majority of the population of 
Cape York, they have almost no control over land 
use planning decisions as a result of the policies of 
the former Queensland Government,” he said. 

“Clearly, Cape York will provide a focus of the 
commitment of the newly elected Queensland 
Government to involve Aboriginal people and to 
promote Aboriginal interests. 

“Approval for the spaceport would clearly have 
an impact on the wider environment of Cape York. 
The Commonwealth Government also has a vital, 
continuing role in this issue and is committed to 
seeing that the rights of Aboriginal people are 
respected and taken into account.” 

Mr Tickner said the WGIP, Amnesty Inter- 
national and other international non-government 
organisations would be monitoring the implemen- 
tation within Australia of all of the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission into Aboriginal 
deaths in custody. 


Foreign investment in 
the tourism industry 


Statement on August 13 by the Minister for the 
Arts, Tourism and Territories, Mr David Simmons 


A report released today by the Minister for the Arts 
Tourism and Territories, Mr David Simmons, 
should provide the basis for a more constructive 
and informed debate on the emotional issue of 
foreign investment in the Australian tourism 
industry . 

Mr Simmons, who recently returned from a 
familiarisation visit to north Queensland where 
foreign investment in tourism is a contentious 
issue, said the report will help counter concerns 
that Australians somehow lose out because of 
foreign investment in tourism infrastructure. 

According to the report, there simply has not 
been enough detailed analysis, on a micro level 
about how foreign investment affects the workings 
of the tourism industry to substantiate some of the 
“extreme arguments” which are used either for or 
against it. 

“In order to fill this significant gap in our 
understanding of the real costs and benefits of 
foreign investment in tourism, I have asked my 
department to develop a proposal for a case study 
based on Cairns,” Mr Simmons said. 
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The Minister for the Arts, Tourism and Territories, Mr 
David Simmons. 


“I hope to announce the details of the study in 
the near future, which will aim to show the impact 
of foreign investment in a discrete location”. 

The report release today, Foreign Investment in 
Australian Tourism, does, however, have a number 
of positive things to say about foreign investment, 
as well as posing additional questions that have not 
previously been addressed. 

For example, the report suggests that owner- 
ship of facilities does not affect the benefits that a 
country can expect to enjoy from tourism, since if 
facilities are sold, it simply means the profits are 
made up-front. 

“The report also points out that if foreign 
investment by improving or increasing tourism 
infrastructure, leads to an increase in tourism, it 
has a positive impact on the economy,” Mr 
Simmons said. 

A wide range of issues are canvassed in the 
report, which was commissioned by the Depart- 
ment of the Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tourism 
and Territories, and prepared in conjunction with 
the Australia-Japan Research Centre of the Aus- 
tralian National University. 

“The report looks at the arguments for and 
against foreign investment in tourism, its effects on 
employment, the balance of payments, the 
environment and society. 

“But rather than make any definitive state- 
ments about these issues, the report sets the par- 
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ameters for investment questioning and 
examination of the impact of foreign investment. 

“I hope this reasoned approach will set the 
scene for a more inquiring and enlightened debate 
on the issue,” Mr Simmons said. 

“Accompanied by Mr John Gayler, Member for 
Leichhardt, I recently visited north Queensland 
and saw the enormous potential the region has to 
attract both domestic and overseas tourists. 

“However, the controversy over foreign invest- 
ment in northern Queensland, convinced me that 
we need to encourage sensible thinking and dis- 
cussion on this issue,” Mr Simmons said. 

Copies of the report may be obtained, at a cost 
of $15 each, from the Bureau of Tourism Research 
(BTR) PO Box 787 Canberra, 2601, or through Mr 
Mark Kennedy, telephone (06) 274 1718. 


John Mahoney is new High 
Commissioner in Malta 





Statement on August 10 by the Attorney-General 
and Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Michael Duffy 


The Attorney-General and Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Michael Duffy, 
today announced the appointment of Mr John 
Mahoney as Australia’s High Commissioner in 
Malta. 

Mr Mahoney succeeds Mr Gregory Gibson who 
has been High Commissioner since 1987. Mr 
Duffy noted that Australia’s relations with Malta 
were very friendly and ties between the two 
countries were all the more close because there is a 
large Maltese community in Australia which had 
made a significant contribution to Australian pol- 
itical, cultural and sporting life. 

He added that these relations would be 
furthered by the current visit to Australia by the 
Maltese Prime Minister, Dr Edward Fenech- 
Adami. This visit will provide an opportunity to 
discuss ways in which cooperation between Aus- 
tralia and Malta might be expanded both on a bilat- 
eral basis and in multilateral forums such as the 
Commonwealth and the UN. 

Mr Mahoney joined the then Department of 
External Affairs in 1960 and has served in 
Thailand, Italy, the USSR, Malaysia, Papua New 
Guinea, Japan and as High Commissioner in 
Kiribati. Most recently, he has been Deputy Chief 
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Mr John Mahoney with (right) the visiting Prime 
Minister of Malta, Dr Edward Fenech-Adami. 


of Protocol in the Department of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade. 

Mr Mahoney will take up his position next 
month. 


Singapore: Alan Brown 
new High Commissioner 


Statement on August 16 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Alan Brown as High Commissioner in 
Singapore. 

He succeeds Miss Rosaleen McGovern, who 
has been High Commissioner since 1988. 

Australia and Singapore have a history of 
mutual cooperation covering defence, education, 
the war against narcotics, civil aviation, tourism 
and cultural relations. 

Singapore is a key member of ASEAN and has 
been helpful and supportive as Australia’s current 
dialogue partner. 

Senator Evans added that a particularly wel- 
come development in the relationship has been the 
close cooperation between Singapore and Australia 
in the development of Asia Pacific economic 
cooperation. 


1990 


Mr Brown joined the Department of External 
Affairs in 1958 and has served in Indonesia, Sri 
Lanka, Switzerland, Chile, at the UN in New York, 
ind as Ambassador to Venezuela and Saudi 
Arabia. 

Most recently, he has been the First Assistant 
Secretary International Organisations and Legal 
Division in the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade. 

Mr Brown takes up his position next month. 


Laurence Maher new High 
Commissioner in Tarawa 


Statement on August 29 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations and Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Minister for Trade Negotiations and Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal 
Blewett, today announced the appointment of Mr 


Australia-Chile exhibition 


An exhibition on historical links between Australia and Chile is being shown in the Chilean National Library, 
Santiago, from Fune-September. The exhibition Chile and Australia in the Pacific — Sea of the New World was 
opened by the Chilean Foreign Minister, Mr Enrique Silva Cimma (centre). The Director of Libraries, Archives and 
Museums, Mr Sergio Villalobos (left), and the Australian Ambassador to Chile, Mr Malcolm Dan, also participated 
in the opening ceremony. The exhibition is sponsored by the Chilean National Library, the Chilean National 
Commission for the Fifth Centenary (of the Spanish discovery of the Americas), and the Australian Embassy. 
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Laurence Maher as High Commissioner in 
Tarawa. 

He succeeds Mr Peter Bassett, who has been 
High Commissioner since 1987. 

Dr Blewett reaffirmed the priority Australia 
continued to attach to the close and cooperative 
relationship between Australia and Kiribati, a com- 
mitment underlined by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans’s visit to 
Kiribati in July 1989. 

The minister said that as fellow members of the 
South Pacific Forum, Australia and Kiribati shared 
a commitment to continuing political and econ- 
omic development in a stable and peaceful South 
Pacific region. 

Dr Blewett said Mr Maher’s appointment 
would enable both countries to continue to cooper- 
ate closely in pursuing these goals. 

Mr Maher joined the then Department of 
External Affairs in 1966 and has served in India, 
Thailand, Myanmar (formerly Burma), Switzer- 
land, Italy and London. 

Most recently he has been Director, Consular 
Operations Section, in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. Mr Maher takes up his position 
next month. 
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A FOREIGN POLICY THAT RESPONDS 
TO CHANGE 


A definitive address on Australia’s foreign policy and its 
response to change delivered at the first Sir Hermann Black 
Lecture at the University of Sydney by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, leads this 
month’s issue (page 586). An in-depth look at the Middle 
East crisis is given by Senator Evans in an address to Labor 
Friends of Israel (page 595). Vietnam is the subject of two 
articles, one emphasising its trade and economy (page 606) 
and the second the growth of its political system (page 613). 
Australia’s relationship with Japan was entering a new 
phase, the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, told a Japanese 
audience (page 621). Change was again the theme in an 
address by Senator Evans to the Asia Society in New York on 
changes in Asia, where he pointed out that we, in Australia, 
live in Asia although it has taken time to appreciate this geo- 
graphic fact. As a follow-up to the fourth Non-Proliferation 
Treaty Review Conference in Geneva (see The Monthly 
Review for August) Ian Cousins in the Department’s 
Nuclear Policy Branch makes some observations on the con- 
ference and the future outlook for the Treaty (page 638). 
The Middle East again dominates Question Time in Parlia- 
ment (page 642 et seq) and Dr Blewett’s discussions of inter- 
national and regional issues, including human rights, during 
his visit to China, are reported (page 662). 
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Australia’s foreign policy: 
responding to change 


The 1990 Sir Hermann Black Lecture, delivered by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, at the University of Sydney, on September 10 


This is the first Sir Hermann Black Lec- 
ture since the man it honours died in Feb- 
ruary, and I am very honoured indeed to 
have been invited to deliver it. Sir 
Hermann will be long remembered with 
warmth and admiration for his humanity, 
his enormous range of interests, and his 
extraordinary communication skills. 

As Chancellor, he was a symbol and 
guiding light for the university, but he 
was far from a distant, aloof figure. As 
well as being a scholar, he was a teacher of 
distinction who relished the contact with 
students which lecturing provided. His 
first lecture was in 1933 and his last in 
1989 — an outstanding record of service 
to his calling. His news commentaries — 
which is how I, as a Victorian, best 
remember him — were marked by wit, 
insight, and an infectious enthusiasm for 
the subject at hand. 

The University of Sydney and our 
nation as a whole are much the poorer for 
having lost, within a few months, both Sir 
Hermann and another outstanding mem- 
ber of the university community, the for- 
mer Vice-Chancellor, Emeritus Professor 
John Ward, who along with members of 
his family and circle of friends, was tragi- 
cally killed in a train accident in May. 
John Ward was an historian of distinction 
who set the university on the way to 
becoming one of the most eminent and 
productive centres of historical study, and 
a vice-chancellor who brought great 
administrative skills and personal qual- 
ities to the demanding task of managing 
institutional amalgamation and 
consolidation. 

Both men, in their dedication and 
intelligence, and in the international per- 
spective they so amply shared, stand as 
admirable examples of those qualities of 
versatility and application which our 
nation will need increasingly if we are, in 
the words of this lecture’s title, to respond 
effectively to change. 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans. 


The world of foreign policy is a world 
of change — change not only in the form 
of gradual evolution, but often also, as the 
Middle East demonstrates, in the form of 
sudden and violent developments which 
call for fast policy responses. With events 
tumbling headlong around you, there isa 
real danger of becoming carried along in 
reactive mode, dealing with problems as 
they crop up, losing track of the basics, 
and eventually giving up any chance of 
actually initiating action to serve the 
nation’s own purposes. 

It was to try and avoid that danger 
that, shortly after I became Foreign Min- 
ister — two years ago this month — I 
sought very deliberately to establish a 
framework for foreign policy decision- 
making that would at least set some fixed 
bearings. I spelled out what I had in mind 
in a speech at an ANU Bicentennial Con- 
ference in December 1988 — rather to 
the disappointment of the organisers, I 
have to confess, who would have much 
preferred a breathless enunciation of new 
policy visions rather than all this stuff 
about process! The framework had the 
following elements: 


e First, Australia’s foreign policy, like 
that of any other country, should be 
directed at the protection and advance- 
ment of our national interests. These in 
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turn could be identified in three bas- 
kets: geo-political or strategic interests; 
economic and trade interests; and, per- 
haps a little less predictably, our interest 
in being and being seen to be, a good 
international citizen. 

e Second, having interests is not necess- 
arily the same thing as having influ- 
ence, the capacity to advance them. 
Actual opportunities for influence in 
pursuing an interest area, in the diplo- 
matic marketplace, what is left over 
when capacities are discounted by con- 
straints. The beginning of wisdom in 
foreign policy-making is to be able to 
recognise, weigh and balance — at least 
roughly — all the elements on both 
sides of this ledger. 

e Third, the effective political manage- 
ment of foreign affairs, in the untidy 
real world of a cacophony of claims but 
limited resources, depends on develop- 
ing and constantly refining priorities. 
Priorities, in turn, define themselves as 
those policy areas where a major inter- 
est coincides with at least some oppor- 
tunity to influence its achievement: 
there is not much point in devoting 
major resources to the inherently 
important but immovable or, on the 
other hand, the attainable but 
inherently trivial. 


In my Roy Milne Lecture a few 
months later, early in 1989, I sought to 
put some flesh on these dry procedural 
bones by identifying, with appropriate 
elaboration as to what all this meant in 
specific policy terms, the four main pri- 
orities of Australian foreign policy, in 
order: maintaining a positive security and 
strategic environment in our own region; 
pursuing trade, investment, and econ- 
omic cooperation; contributing to global 
security; and contributing to the cause of 
good international citizenship. 

What I have been trying to do as 
Foreign Minister over the last two years 
— which just happens to have been two 
years of the most tumultuous changes in 
the world order in just about anyone’s life- 
time — is define a place for Australia in 
the world which reflects the kind of judg- 
ments, and priorities flowing from them, 
that I have just outlined. 

What I would like to do today is to take 
stock of how the foreign policy approach 
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that I have described, has worked in prac- 
tice; to look at how our policy-making and 
implementation has coped with the 
momentous period of change that we 
have been through, and how — by exten- 
sion — it is likely to cope with the period 
of further change which undoubtedly lies 
ahead. 

No-one should underestimate — not 
that I imagine anyone here does — the 
extent of the change which has occurred 
over the last two years. 

Two years ago, everyone was confi- 
dently assuming the indefinite continu- 
ation of superpower confrontation, a 
divided Germany, and eastern Europe’s 
subordination to Moscow. If the present 
Gulf crisis had occurred two or three 
years ago, then, as Eduard Shevardnadze 
said in his Vladivostok speech last week, 
we could well have been right on the 
brink of world war, with nuclear forces 
placed on high combat alert. 

Two years ago it was hardly thinkable 
that the presidents of the USSR and 
South Korea would have met; or that a 
rapprochement between North and 
South Korea would be back on the 
agenda; or that there would be a demo- 
cratic election — complete with cam- 
paigning rock stars — in Mongolia. But 
then, by contrast, there are few who 
would have thought that the then appar- 
ently inexorable rush in China towards 
modernisation and liberalisation would 
have come, at Tianamen, to such a rude 
and jarring halt. 

Two years ago, no-one could have 
confidently predicted that the Five Per- 
manent members of the UN Security 
Council would agree on anything sub- 
stantive, let alone full-scale sanctions and 
their military enforcement against a mav- 
erick state in the Middle East, or a full- 
scale peace plan for Cambodia. Two years 
ago, no-one had heard of APEC — Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation — let 
alone believed it possible that the 12 
major trading nations of the Asia Pacific 
would have already met twice to put in 
place what a prominent US official 
described as “one of the most important 
international (developments) since 
Bretton Woods”. And two years ago, who 
would have thought it possible not only 
that the South African Government and 
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the ANC would be negotiating the dis- 
mantling of apartheid, but that the South 
African National Party would be actively 
recruiting blacks as members? 

It is fair to say that in the two years I 
have been in this job — and I don’t exactly 
claim a causal connection! — the world 
order has been more fundamentally trans- 
formed than at any time since the First 
World War and the Russian Revolution, 
or the French Revolution before that. 

In assessing our foreign policy per- 
formance, I think we should accept that 
responding to change does not mean just 
reacting to change: it means in some cases 
anticipating change and influencing its 
direction. Certainly there are areas of 
international activity — the events in 
eastern Europe are a clear example — 
where Australia’s influence will be negli- 
gible; where, to adopt the language of 
economics, we will be change-takers. But 
equally, there will be many other areas of 
national interest, not only in our own 
region but globally, where, with a little 
creative imagination and a lot of carefully 
directed diplomatic energy, we can be 
genuinely influential. Our foreign policy 
should be tested not just by how well we 
have ridden the waves, but how well — in 
appropriate cases — we have made them. 

The point I want to emphasise is that, 
as a nation, we should not talk ourselves 
into inactivity; into believing that we have 
little responsibility and no role to play in 
world affairs. Certainly this Government 
has refused to accept passively a sense of 
powerlessness in the face of change. More 
than any other government in recent Aus- 
tralian history, we have been constantly 
on the lookout for opportunities to influ- 
ence the international environment to 
Australia’s advantage. 

How well have we succeeded? 


Global and regional security 


Let me begin with Australia’s geopolitical 
and strategic interests, which have both a 
global and a regional dimension. Two 
years ago, I ascribed slightly higher pri- 
ority to our interests in maintaining a 
positive security and strategic environ- 
ment in our own region than I did to our 
interests in contributing to global secur- 
ity: today, with minds concentrated by the 


Gulf crisis, one might reverse the order. 
But in a world where the familiar pattern 
of confrontation and ideological dispute 
between two superpowers is rapidly giv- 
ing away to a multi-polar swirl of compet- 
ing candidacies for power and influence, 
these distinctions are becoming blurred; 
how the world as a whole reacts to 
regional conflict is becoming a litmus test 
for both regional security and global 
security. 


Peace-keeping 

Australia has had a long and proud record 
of commitment to UN security, peace- 
making and peace-keeping operations — 
from Korea and Namibia. Our commit- 
ment to the multilateral response to the 
Gulf crisis, UN supported if not yet UN 
controlled, is very much in that 
tradition. 

Iraq’s aggression gives us a sobering 
reminder that the habits of millenia do 
persist, and that territorial expansionism 
and a preparedness by some nations, more 
powerful than their neighbours, to 
impose their will by force, is not a thing of 
the past. The situation in the Gulf is the 
first exercise in crisis management which 
the international community has faced 
after the Cold War. 

It will provide an example and set the 
tone for the future. If the international 
community handles the crisis well, the 
demonstration effect will weigh heavily 
on those nations which might in the 
future be tempted to settle disagreements 
by intimidation and aggression; if we 
fumble and hesitate, content ourselves 
with declarations that have no effect and 
resolutions that are not enforced, the 
demonstration effect will be equally con- 
vincing in its message that the inter- 
national community is powerless to 
enforce a decision that we all recognise to 
be just. 

Australia has the most direct of 
national interests in helping get this crisis 
right. For our own security, for the secur- 
ity of all countries in our region, and for 
all small and medium-sized nations, it is 
important that multilateral opposition to 
aggression be shown to be successful. It 
was important that the reaction to 
Saddam Hussein be geographically glo- 
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bal, and important that it be fast. Our 
reaction, so far from being premature, 
made an important contribution to gener- 
ating the breadth of international support 
that will be crucial if that opposition 
is to succeed. 


Chemical weapons 


There are other areas of international 
security, including some given a new 
prominence by the Gulf crisis, where 
Australia has assumed not just a support- 
ing but a central initiating role. We are 
now one of the leading countries in the 
world in the international effort to abolish 
chemical weapons. We have worked in a 
determined and unrelenting way to 
secure an international convention to ban 
the production, transfer, development 
and use of chemical weapons, which have 
assumed — alarmingly, because of the 
relative ease and cheapness with which 
they can be produced — the status of poor 
countries’ nuclear weapons. 

Our successful hosting of the 
70-nation Government-Industry Confer- 
ence against Chemical Weapons in 1989 
brought that convention closer to realis- 
ation, and crystallised a dialogue between 
those negotiating the convention and 
those who will bear part of the burden of 
its implementation, the chemical indus- 
try. We have pursued that chemical 
weapons campaign on various fronts — 
by chairing the Paris-based Australia 
Group on the control of trade in chemi- 
cals needed to manufacture chemical 
weapons; launching a regional initiative 
to build support for a CW Convention and 
prevent proliferation of chemical 
weapons into the region; and currently 
holding the position of coordinator for 
the Group of Western countries at the 
Geneva Conference on Disarmament. 

Our effort will persist until it 
succeeds. Our object is to achieve a 
Chemical Weapons Convention, 
universally applicable, banning every- 
where and for all time these cruel and 
aberrant weapons of war. 


Nuclear disarmament 


Australia has also been assiduous in 
seeking progress on measures to eventu- 
ally eliminate those other appalling 
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instruments of mass destruction, nuclear 
weapons. Again, our efforts have ranged 
over a wide variety of forums and initiat- 
ives, from the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Rarotonga, establishing a nuclear-free 
zone in the South Pacific, to our continu- 
ing efforts in the UN to achieve an early 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. Last 
month, Australia was a leading partici- 
pant in the Review Conference of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty: a treaty, the 
most widely adhered to arms control 
agreement in existence — but still not 
widely enough adhered to — which rec- 
ognises the grave consequences of the 
spread of nuclear weapons beyond those 
states which already have them, and 
which calls on all parties to pursue nego- 
tiations on effective measures for the cess- 
ation of the nuclear arms race. 

One of the essential elements of the 
NPT is the obligation it imposes on 
nuclear weapons’ states to pursue nuclear 
arms control negotiations. Recent devel- 
opments provide grounds for believing 
that the nuclear arms control process 
between the superpowers is at last on 
track. Australia is not, of course, a central 
player in those negotiations. But we have 
made an important contribution by 
hosting the Joint Facilities in Australia, 
which play a crucial role not only in stable 
deterrence in a world in which, for all the 
recent easing of superpower tensions, 
there are still in existence 50 000 nuclear 
warheads — with a destructive capacity 
between them of 800 000 Hiroshimas — 
but also in the verification of arms control 
and disarmament agreements. 

That combination of roles that the 
Joint Facilities play is not less necessary 
now that progress is being achieved, than 
it was in the past, and this Government 
makes no apology for being as committed 
to their retention as any of its 
predecessors. 


Regional security arrangements 


The security picture in our own Asia 
Pacific region is generally favourable: 
moves towards democracy in various 
countries of the region are very encourag- 
ing, as are the moves toward healing some 
of the region’s points of tension; and the 
world-wide retreat of ideological compe- 
tition has significantly decreased the level 
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of global tension. But in an environment 
where are a number of powers of great 
relative economic and military strength, 
and where the stability (tense stability 
though it may be) engendered by super- 
power presence and competition can no 
longer be assured, there is no less uncer- 
tainty than there has ever been, and prob- 
ably rather more, as to what the 
longer-term political — and by extension 
security — environment in the region 
will be. 

In a major statement to the Parlia- 
ment last December on Australia’s 
Regional Security, I sought to define in a 
systematic way Australia’s policy response 
to these various currents impacting on 
security in our region. The essence of that 
statement was the theme that the policy 
responses or instruments available to pro- 
tect Australia’s security are multi- 
dimensional; based not only on traditional 
military and politico-military capability, 
but on diplomacy, economic links, devel- 
opment assistance, assistance for “non- 
military threats to security” like narcotics 
and refugees, and the exchange of people 
and ideas. 

The ideas in this statement have a 
larger applicability to the Asia and Asia 
Pacific region as a whole. As became 
apparent at the recent ASEAN minis- 
terial meeting I attended in Jakarta in late 
July, and in the course of a subsequent 
visit to South Asia, and in speeches and 
statements that have been made in vari- 
ous forms since, there is now an increas- 
ing interest in developing a more 
systematic dialogue on security issues — 
not only in South-East Asia and the south 
west Pacific (the region of primary 
strategic interest to Australia), but in the 
north Pacific and the sub-continent as 
well. 


The kind of dialogue being talked 
about here is 


e dialogue to reduce the possibility of 
misapprehension that is a large element 
of friction between nations; 

e dialogue so that we can come to share 
perceptions as the strategic landscape 
changes around us; 

e dialogue so that we can assure others, 
and be reassured ourselves, in turn, 
about the role of military forces; 
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e dialogue that can be used to reach out to 
former adversaries as well as to 
strengthen existing links with friends; 

e dialogue that can be used to build up a 
cooperative capacity to tackle jointly 
regional issues such as security of 
sea lanes. 


It may be that, as I suggested in 
Jakarta at the ASEAN meeting, at a later 
stage in this process of dialogue a Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Asia 
— drawing inspiration from the Helsinki 
process, or Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe — or some other 
similar forum — will be seen as timely. If 
so, it will be because processes of dialogue 
have been commenced, and have been 
successful in enhancing confidence and 
new patterns of cooperation among vari- 
ous groups of countries in the region. 


Bilateral regional diplomacy 


Multilateral efforts in building security 
arrangements can only work against the 
background of active bilateral diplomacy, 
and we have been working very hard in 
this respect in both South-East Asia and 
the Pacific. 

A particularly important priority has 
been to get our traditional rather volatile 
relationship with Indonesia back on an 
even keel. 

We have been working away quietly 
and systematically to rebuild the foun- 
dations of that relationship, and have 
established over the last two or three 
years, habits of cooperation and dialogue 
which have stood us in very good stead 
both in bilateral problem-solving — over 
issues like fishing boat incursions and the 
negotiation of the path-breaking Timor 
Gap Treaty — and in tackling regional 
issues like Cambodia and Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation. 

We have also been doing some system- 
atic institution-building, with the estab- 
lishment of the Australia-Indonesia 
Institute the most visible sign of this pro- 
cess at work. 


Cambodia 


The regional security issue on which we 
have worked hardest of all has been the 
tragic conflict in Cambodia. Australia’s 
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peace efforts here, culminating in the 
detailed plan for an enhanced UN role, 
which we first suggested last November 
and presented in fully worked-through 
form — the now famous Red Book — to 
the Informal Meeting on Cambodia held 
in Jakarta in February, have been a good 
example of the kind of impact that a 
diplomatic initiative can have in the 
region if it is imaginatively crafted, and 
energetically and sensitively pursued. 

Australia is not, and has never claimed 
to be, a central player in the conflict, and 
has never sought to prescribe solutions. 
We do, however have something import- 
ant which others more directly involved 
lack, namely, an ability to talk to all the 
parties. That has enabled us to play an 
effective role in generating ideas and 
stimulating change; to be, if not the driver 
of the settlement process, at least the 
map-maker. 

The extraordinary complexity and 
difficulty of the Cambodian problem, 
involving as it does not only the internal 
warring parties, but most of the countries 
of the region and the world’s major 
powers as well, have made all of us wary of 
predicting when a durable, comprehen- 
sive settlement will finally be achieved. 
However, I believe that in the aftermath 
of the recent agreement on all the key 
elements of a settlement package by the 
Permanent Five Security Council mem- 
bers (which agreement fully reflects Aus- 
tralian ideas) the prospects for a 
comprehensive settlement are better now 
than they have ever been. 


Economic and trade interests 


While the international economy has 
known substantially more continuity than 
international strategic conditions, new 
patterns of global and regional trading 
relationships and practices are emerging, 
which Australia has to master if it is to live 
up to its promise for future generations. 

In our economic interests, as in our 
security interests, we have refused to take 
our external environment and the trans- 
formations in that environment as 
“givens” something are obliged to react to 
but can do little to influence. We have 
been active at all three levels — global, 
regional and bilateral. 
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Global 


Just as in the global political system, 
exemplified by the UN, so in the global 
economic system — the GATT — Aus- 
tralia and other small and medium-sized 
countries have a strong interest in main- 
taining fair rules and practices. In both 
cases, Australia is a leading proponent of 
working with others to preserve, 
strengthen and broaden the ambit of the 
multilateral system. The test for the sur- 
vival of the open, multilateral trade sys- 
tem lies in whether the Uruguay Round 
of Multilateral Trade Negotiations, 
scheduled to finish in December this 
year, succeeds in creating the more liberal 
and predictable trade environment in 
which I know Australia can thrive. 

Realising that the success of the 
Round will be measured in terms of a bal- 
anced outcome across the many issues on 
the agenda — 15 in all — and that failure 
to address the concerns of participants in 
one area will prejudice outcomes in other 
areas, Australia has been one of the most 
active participants across the full spec- 
trum of negotiations. 

It is clear though, that agriculture 
remains the key to the Round’s successful 
conclusion. That is because agriculture is 
the first priority for a wide range of par- 
ticipants. With confidence in the 
efficiency of our own agricultural sector, 
Australia has worked hard to keep atten- 
tion focused on agriculture. We have 
refused to simply accept the results of the 
struggle between trade’s titans — the US 
and Europe — but have sought to maxi- 
mise our influence through cooperation 
with like-minded countries. 

Understanding that there is strength 
in numbers, Australia has supplemented 
its individual efforts by building a 
coalition of fair traders in agriculture, the 
Cairns Group, whose 14 members span 
boundaries between developed countries 
and developing countries, and between 
East and West. The Cairns Group has 
given participants the role of an effective 
third force in the negotiations. 


Regional 


A satisfactory outcome to the Uruguay 
Round will be particularly important for 
the countries of our own Asia Pacific 
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region which have relied on the relatively 
open international economic order for 
their continuing, rapid economic growth. 
For several decades now, the spectacular 
growth of Japan, the newly industrialising 
economies (NIEs), and the economies of 
ASEAN, has been increasingly shifting 
the focus of world production and trade 
towards the Pacific. 

It was against this broad background 
of economic dynamism and growing 
interdependence — but with an evident 
need to generate further momentum still 
in trade liberalisation and economic 
development — that in January last year, 
Prime Minister Hawke called for the 
development of an organised process of 
regional economic cooperation in the 
Asia Pacific. The success of the initiative 
is quite remarkable, especially when con- 
sidered against the background of the 
normal glacial pace of change in inter- 
national economic discussions. An idea 
which has been thought about in the 
region since the 1960s has been trans- 
formed — by Australia — into tangible 
reality in little more than 18 months. 

Two regional ministerial-level meet- 
ings — the inaugural one in Canberra in 
November last year, and in Singapore in 
July this year — have consolidated the 
Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) process. Participants have 
reached agreement on a number of basic 
constituents of the process — on future 
meetings for as far ahead as 1993; on the 
basic principles of economic cooperation; 
on a support structure consisting of an 
informal network of senior officials to 
guide the process between ministerial- 
level meetings; and on the importance of 
bringing the three Chinese economies 
into the process to join the original 12 
participants. 

Work is under way on a program of 
practical cooperation on a number of 
work projects, which should strengthen 
the gains from regional liberalisation has 
been placed firmly on the agenda for 
examination following the Uruguay 
Round. 


Bilateral 


I think it is fair to say that, although the 
results have been less spectacular, the 
same nose for opportunity — the ability to 


assess how trends are moving and gauge 
scope for influence — and the same per- 
Sistence, characterise Australia’s 
approach to bilateral economic issues. 
Clearly, the catalogue of our action is too 
long to traverse here, but the stake is 
important and the effort has been 
unrelenting. 

Let me mention, as examples, the use- 
ful trade gains we have made through 
pushing for, and obtaining, the liberalis- 
ation of the Japanese market for beef, and 
of the US market for steel — not to men- 
tion the huge strides that have been made 
in achieving not just closer economic 
relations, but effectively a single market, 
with New Zealand. 


Good international citizenship 


Australia’s interest in being, and being 
seen to be, a good international citizen, is 
not — as I said in first talking about this 
concept nearly two years ago — the 
foreign policy equivalent of boy scout 
good deeds. Good international citizen- 
ship is important to practise from the 
point of view of national self-respect and 
international reputation, but it is also 
simply a matter of recognising that there 
are a group of problems that countries 
face that are either too big for each by 
itself to solve, or which are of a character 
that global action or global pressure can 
very much help to solve. 

In areas like threats to the global 
environment, international health prob- 
lems like AIDS, international narcotics 
trade, refugee care and resettlement, 
population growth, debt and human 
rights, global inter-dependence is an 
omnipresent reality, and multilateral dip- 
lomacy an indispensable necessity if these 
problems are to be addressed. 

Of all the different strands of good 
international citizenship, we have placed 
particular emphasis on three areas — the 
environment, development cooperation 
and human rights. 


Environment 


We have been one of the international 
leaders in the campaign against driftnet, 
or “wall of death”, fishing in the South 
Pacific and elsewhere, and we have been a 
leading international player in conclud- 
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ing or improving international treaties on 
global warming, the destruction of the 
ozone layer and the preservation of bio- 
logical diversity. 

But our highest profile activity in this 
area has undoubtedly been our campaign, 
with France, to ban absolutely mining 
and oil drilling in the Antarctica and its 
surrounds, and to establish this uniquely 
fragile and irreplaceable continent once 
and for all as a “nature reserve — land of 
science”. Optimism about this campaign 
is now justified. The frosty reception, so 
to speak, which greeted the Australian 
and French proposals 12 months go, has 
melted. More countries and people are 
seeing the value of our ideas. A long-term 
moratorium on mining is now being 
talked about internationally; it is not the 
permanent prohibition we want, but is a 
step in that direction. The constituent 
elements of environmental protection are 
being embraced by a number of countries. 
That does not yet constitute a compre- 
hensive convention, but is moving 
towards it. 

We will not settle for a half-way house, 
but will press ahead to build up the basis 
of international consensus, so that 
eventually — and I hope that this eventu- 
ality is not too long in the making — we 
can be confident that the Antarctic 
environment will be comprehensively 
protected. 


Development cooperation 


Our record here in quantitative terms is 
not all that I would wish it to be. Aus- 
tralian development cooperation assist- 
ance is good aid qualitatively, and we do 
make, in dollar terms, an enormous con- 
tribution annually to the least developed 
countries in our region and elsewhere — 
significantly more per head, and as a pro- 
portion of national income, than 
countries like the US and Japan. We have, 
moreover, been maintaining the real 
level, or better, of aid in recent budgets. 
But we have been slipping backwards in 
terms of aid as a proportion of gross 
national product: to meet our ultimate 
committed international target or 0.7 per 
cent, or even the shorter term target of 0.4 
per cent, is going to be very hard indeed in 
the fiscal environment we continue to 
face, but we will keep trying. 
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Human rights 


Australia’s human rights record is one of 
which I believe we can be proud. Quite 
apart from all the continuing effort we 
have put into the struggle against apart- 
heid in South Africa, and our role in pro- 
moting adherence to standard-setting 
treaties like the UN Convention on the 
Rights of the Child, we continue to be 
probably the most active country in the 
world in making bilateral representations, 
usually quietly but sometimes more pub- 
licly, if we believe it will not be counter- 
productive, on behalf of individuals and 
groups. 

In 1988-89 the count was 400 such 
representations in 68 countries, and in the 
year just completed, 1989-90, it was 443 
representations in 87 different countries. 
The results are not as easy to quantify, but 
we have been left in no doubt over the 
years that the pressure is important, and 
does bear fruit that its absence would not. 


* * * 


Two years ago, in the ANU speech to 
which I earlier referred, I said that a geo- 
graphically remote country of our popu- 
lation size should not get ideas above its 
station. I was concerned to take a sober 
view of the constraints on our action, and 
come to a realistic assessment of the influ- 
ence Australia could bring to bear to 
advance its interests. The note of caution 
inherent in that approach is still appropri- 
ate. But even accepting the limits of 
Australia’s influence, I believe that we 
can point to some outstanding achieve- 
ments of having maximised our influ- 
ence, given the cards we have had to play. 

The huge political and strategic 
changes of the last two years means that 
the world will not be the same in the 
1990s as it has been since the Second 
World War. The new shape of things has 
not yet been delineated: in a very real 
sense, the new world is now in the mak- 
ing. That opens up opportunities for Aus- 
tralia, but these opportunities are not 
optional. The present fluidity demands 
that we participate, and help shape global 
strategic, political and economic circum- 
stances in a way that secures the position 
of small and middle powers generally, and 
advances our own particular national 
interests. 
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One of the ways we can participate, 
especially when our impact as a middle 
power is not decisive, is to build 
coalitions. We have already used that 
technique to good effect. The countries 
with which we have made common cause 
in APEC are not all the same as those we 
have worked with in the Cairns Group. 
The nations with which we are working 
to secure stability in the Gulf are not all 
the same as those with which we have 
cooperated over Cambodia. We will need 
to continue to refine that eclecticism, 
building alliances most suited to the dif- 
ferent issues on our agenda, but with the 
constant goal of maximising the influ- 
ence that countries which share interests 
with Australia can bring to bear. 

Within that changing constellation, 
there are some partners and features 
which recur regularly. We have differ- 
ences of view with the US, but our 
alliance is a fundamental, stabilising 
influence in our changing strategic cir- 
cumstances. As a nation, we are 
increasingly accepting the dictates of our 
geography, increasingly doing business, 
and finding common cause, with our 
neighbours in this Asia Pacific region. 
The priority of tending and expanding 
our relations with Indonesia, Papua New 
Guinea and with the countries of the 
South Pacific, is a firm and abiding orien- 
tation of our foreign policy. 

A final feature of our activity, I would 
point to is our ability to detect trends and 
identify openings for timely initiatives. 
We have, as I have said, provided the cata- 
lyst for the Asia Pacific Economic Coop- 
eration process; we have provided a focal 
point for international environmental 
concerns with our Antarctic initiative; 
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our outline for a Cambodian settlement 
has directed diplomatic activity and nego- 
tiations along productive channels; our 
proposal for regional security dialogues 
seeks to meet growing anxiety about stra- 
tegic uncertainty. 

As a result, I think it is fair to say that 
our international standing has rarely been 
higher. We are regarded as a concerned, 
constructive and innovative member of 
the world community. Regionally, we are 
viewed as a participant, aware of the com- 
plex interplay of different roles in the 
various issues of the regional agenda and 
able to make a valuable and original 
contribution. 

If we have, in my view, responded 
astutely to change, it must also be said that 
that change has not yet run its course. We 
will not be able to linger on past achieve- 
ments; nor will we have the luxury of 
stepping back from the flow of events. For 
Australia, we must go on, or we will go 
backwards. We need now to build on our 
achievements, develop the capabilities we 
have established, and have the stamina to 
pursue favourable outcomes to the many 
courses of action I have mentioned, and 
in the many new activities which the 
future holds. 

That will require nous and energy. In 
international affairs, as in the domestic 
economy, Australia cannot afford the 
mentality of the plodder or the recluse. 
Responding effectively to change means 
keeping our wits about us — in anticipat- 
ing the currents of change, in reacting to 
events as they occur, and above all else in 
being constantly alert to new opportun- 
ities for influence in the protection and 
advancement of Australian national 
interests. = 
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TRE GULF CRISIS 


Crisis in the 
Middle East 


Address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to Labor Friends of Israel public 
meeting, Melbourne, on September 16 





No-one has been more conscious than 
Israel and its friends that the Middle East 
is a tinder box capable of igniting at any 
time. No country has argued more con- 
sistently than Israel that the most 
immediate likely cause of that ignition 
would be a naked act of aggression by one 
or other of the authoritarian Arab regimes 
in that region. And no country has been 
more consistently sceptical than Israel 
about the willingness of the PLO to make 
peace, and live in peace, with all its 
Middle East neighbours. 

Now the Middle East tinder box is 
closer to ignition point than it has been 
for decades — as a result of: 


e the naked and indefensible aggression 
of Saddam MHussein’s Iraq against 
Kuwait; 

the fear that, unless checked, that 
aggression would extend to Saudi 
Arabia as well; 

the dramatic buildup of US and inter- 
national forces (including those of the 
moderate Arab nations) in response 
both to that aggression and that fear; 
the growing stress and tension within 
Iraq as a result of the unprecedented, 
and unprecedently tight, sanctions 
squeeze now being imposed; 

the attempt by Saddam Hussein to 
break the solidarity of the forces arrayed 
against him by calling for a Jihad 
against Israel and its Western allies; 
the enthusiastic embrace of that call by 
so many Palestinians and their Arab 
supporters; and 

the fear that, even if Saddam Hussein 
makes the judgment he cannot win any 
military conflict, that he will 
nonetheless lash out blindly to “pull the 
temple down around him” rather than 
succumb to the humiliation of uncon- 
ditional capitulation. 


Saddam Hussein’s actions have vindi- 
cated the fears that the Israelis have long 
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had about the destructive capability and 
intentions of Iraq itself, and underlined 
the legitimacy of the fears long held about 
authoritarian Arab regimes generally. 


There is an explosive mix of political 
traditions characterising many nations of 
the region — the primordial politics of 
the tribe, the concentration of power in a 
single ruler or elite, but the trappings and 
aspirations of modern nation-statehood 
as well. 


These combine in Iraq, and also 
countries like Syria, Lebanon and 
Yemen, to produce a logic of uncertainty 
and violence, of shifting goals and 
allegiances, the implications of which for 
regional security must never be 
under-estimated. 


Israelis will also be entitled to feel 
some sense of vindication at the reactions 
of Yasser Arafat, so many of the PLO 
leadership and so many of the Palestinian 
rank and file, to Saddam MHussein’s 
aggression — reactions ranging variously 
from outright support, to pathetic 
apologias, to simple willingness to ride on 
the coat tails of any demagogic appeal to 
anti-Western, anti-Israeli or pan-Arab 
sentiment. 


Arafat and the PLO leadership have 
still not stepped away from the positions 
they took in Geneva in December 1988 
— when Arafat finally, after days and 
months and years of ducking and weav- 
ing, recognised the right of Israel to exist, 
renounced all forms of terrorism, and 
accepted the basic elements of UN Resol- 
ution 242 and 338 — but it is nonetheless 
fair to say both that their embrace of Israel 
has never been as self-evidently sincere 
and absolute as was that of Anwar Sadat in 
1977, and that their actions in the present 
crisis have done nothing but reinforce the 
scepticism that is so widely felt about their 
true and ultimate intentions. 


Having said all that, and acknowl- 
edged all that, I believe it is nonetheless 
very important that we try to keep all the 
elements of the current crisis in some 
kind of perspective — that we don’t suc- 
cumb to despair or hopelessness about 
this or any other dimension of the Middle 
East problem; that we don’t submit to the 
belief that war and violence are inescap- 
able; and that we don’t cease to believe 
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that reconciliation and peace are attain- 
able goals. 

While the present Gulf crisis is the 
most alarming manifestation of Middle 
East problems to have erupted for a long 
time — and while one can hardly under- 
estimate the danger still ofat boiling up 
into a horribly destructive war — it does 
nonetheless, if effectively and success- 
fully handled, contain within it the seeds 
of an earlier, more wide-ranging and 
more durable Middle East peace than 
could previously have been imagined. 

This is simply because we are living 
now through the germination of a new, 
genuinely internationalist world order, 
the consolidation of which will make the 
world a saner and safer place. The reality 
and extent of that new order is being 
tested by the present Gulf crisis. 

If it holds in this instance — if the 
world, acting together, succeeds in dem- 
onstrating beyond doubt that aggression 
does not pay, that regional bully-boys can- 
not impose their might on poorer and 
weaker neighbours and get away with it 
— then not only will the world be more 
likely to be spared the repetition of such 
aggression in other regions in the future, 
but a foundation will have been laid for 
addressing, in a new and constructive 
way, some of the underlying, intractable 
problems of this region. 

I will come back to this regional 
dimension later, but for the moment let 
me emphasise just a little more the global 
significance of what is happening in the 
Gulf. 

Iraq’s aggression gave us a sobering 
reminder that the habits of millenia do 
persist, and that territorial expansionism 
and a preparedness by some nations, more 
powerful than their neighbours, to 
impose their will by force, is not a thing of 
the past. By invading Kuwait on August 2 
and threatening Saudi Arabia, Iraq posed 
a double challenge. It spurned the peace- 
ful resolution of its dispute with Kuwait, 
attempted to impose its will on its small 
neighbour by force of arms, and so tore up 
the principles of international law as 
embodied in the Charter of the United 
Nations. And it sought the tremendous 
power over the global economy that con- 
trol of 45 per cent of the world’s oil 
reserves and 20 per cent of its present pro- 
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duction would confer. 

The situation in the Gulf is the first 
exercise in crisis management which the 
international community has faced after 
the Cold War. It will provide an example 
and set the tone for the future. If the 
international community handles the 
crisis well, the demonstration effect will 
weigh heavily on those nations which 
might in the future be tempted to settle 
disagreements by intimidation and 
aggression. 

If we fumble and hesitate, content 
ourselves with declarations that have no 
effect and resolutions that are not 
enforced, the demonstration effect will be 
equally convincing in its message that the 
international community is powerless to 
enforce a decision that we all recognise to 
be just. 

Australia has the most direct of 
national interests in helping get this crisis 
right. For our own security, for the secur- 
ity of all countries in our region, and for 
all small and medium-sized nations, it is 
important that multilateral opposition to 
aggression be shown to be successful. Of 
all countries, middle powers like Aus- 
tralia have their own national interests in 
ensuring that the decisions of the world 
community are not flouted, and in ensur- 
ing that international resolve to oppose 
aggression is maintained. 

We all should benefit if we act now to 
guarantee that the UN does not go the 
way of its predecessor: an ineffectual 
bystander as the world collapsed, in the 
1930s, into conflict and chaos. It was 
important that the reaction to Saddam 
Hussein be geographically global, and 
important that it be fast. 

Our reaction, so far from being 
premature, made an important contri- 
bution to generating the breadth of sup- 
port that will continue to be crucial if 
Saddam Hussein is to be effectively and 
comprehensively isolated — politically, 
economically and militarily — and 
ultimately defeated. 

One of the most encouraging features 
of the global reaction to Iraq’s aggression 
has been the extent to which the nations 
of the Arab world have played a part in it. 
Egypt has exercised a firm and decisive 
leadership role, matching its rhetoric 
with major troop deployments; Saudi 
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Arabia and the Gulf States have been sol- 
idly behind Kuwait; Syria — for all its 
record — has been standing undeniably 
firm; and 12 Arab League states in all — a 
clear majority — have been prepared to 
take every step necessary to defeat Iraq, 
with the reluctance of the other eight 
(including Jordan and Yemen) to join in 
being in each case less than absolute. 

It is crucial, of course, for the success 
of the international campaign against 
Iraq that both the appearance and reality 
of this Arab commitment be maintained. 
So far, it has been, despite all attempts by 
Hussein to appeal over the heads of 
leaders to the Arab masses — playing both 
the Palestinian card, and that of the 
stationing of foreign troops on Saudi soil. 

We should not under-estimate the 

enormous historical and emotional 
wrench which Arab states have had to 
make in order to support international 
action against Iraq. Pan-Arabism may be 
a myth which often flies in the face of 
reality, but it is no less potent for that. For 
a great many Arabs, the violation of 
accepted norms of international conduct 
was very much less relevant than the emo- 
tional perception that Iraq’s action was an 
act of Arab defiance and self-affirmation 
against a hostile world. 
The worst of all scenarios for those 
striving to neutralise Saddam’s pan-Arab 
appeal, would be, of course, the addition 
of a specifically Israeli dimension to the 
present crisis. No-one doubts that Israel 
— with the US and others standing 
behind it — can, will and should respond 
to any attack upon it; no-one doubts that 
Israel means what it says, when it has 
made clear that one Iraqi step across the 
Jordan frontier will be taken as a casus 
belli. But equally, I think it is fair to say 
that there is universal relief that the 
Israeli Government has played the crisis 
as coolly as it has to date, and a universal 
hope that it will continue to do so. 

How can and will the Gulf crisis 
ultimately be resolved? 

While it is very difficult to crystal ball- 
gaze in this respect, it is at least necessary 
to be clear about what counts as a satisfac- 
tory resolution. Three objectives speak for 
themselves, adopted as they have been by 
the UN Security Council, viz: complete 
Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait, the resto- 
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ration of the legitimate Kuwaiti govern- 
ment, and the release of all foreign 
nationals who want to leave. There is a 
fourth element necessary for a satisfactory 
resolution, viz. that it be durable — that 
there be some assurance of the future 
security and stability of the Gulf 
region. 

It is perhaps worth saying at this point 
that it should not necessarily be seen as an 
indefensible requisite for such continuing 
peace that Saddam Hussein himself 
should be removed from power, although 
as US Secretary of State Jim Baker rather 
gently put it, “it would not make us ter- 
ribly unhappy if the people of Iraq 
decided they wanted a new leader” 
(House Foreign Affairs Committee, Sep- 
tember 4, 1990). 

Nor does such a durable peace necess- 

arily demand the decimation of existing 
Iraqi military power, attractive as that 
would be given its disportionate size and 
capability. What it would certainly 
require in this respect, however, is some 
continuing counter-balancing capability 
in the region, international or at least 
broadly-based Arab in character. 
The US Government has said that it has 
no desire to maintain a permanent land- 
based presence in the region, and there is 
no reason to doubt US sincerity in this 
respect. On the other hand, a continuing 
naval presence in the Gulf, of the kind the 
US has had for many decades, can cer- 
tainly be reasonably assumed, and one 
land-based option being actively contem- 
plated is the large-scale prepositioning of 
materiel so as to enable the much more 
rapid deployment of fully-equipped US 
forces should some future crisis 
threaten. 

Being clear about objectives makes it 
easier to be clear about strategies, and the 
evaluation of competing options in this 
respect. What are they? 

For the moment the military strike 
option is on the backburner, and sensibly 
so. It is the case that, with clear-cut UN 
Security Council support, military force 
will be used to the extent necessary to 
enforce sanctions; that the US and allied 
build up has had, and continues to have, a 
clear-cut rationale in deterring Iraqi 
aggression against Saudi Arabia; and that 
US and allied capacity is already 
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sufficiently formidable to mount major 
retaliatory action should there be harm 
done to hostages or other aggressive 
behaviour to justify it. 

But nobody believes that “quick, 
clean, surgical strikes” are very easy away 
from the drawing board; everyone 
acknowledges that major action to retake 
Kuwait would be very costly in terms of 
casualties and damage to Kuwait infra- 
structure; and there is a concern that any 
major military action which becomes at 
all prolonged would come at a heavy cost 
in terms of maintaining Arab solidarity. 

The military strike action has not, and 
should not be, wholly ruled out at the end 
of the day should all other means of 
resolving the crisis fail, but this is not an 
option to be contemplated for the foresee- 
able future. 

The strategy which is in place, and 
which currently commands universal 
support, is to maintain the sanctions 
squeeze in the hope and expectation that 
it will eventually achieve the objectives I 
outlined. Food stocks are not in especially 
short supply in Iraq and Kuwait — except 
for the scores of thousands of displaced 
persons the subject of the present major 
international relief effort — but shortages 
of a whole variety of crucial commodities, 
including industrial parts and consum- 
ables, must sooner or later start to show up 
if the blockade can be maintained as 
tightly as it is being maintained at the 
moment. 

It is not wholly implausible that if 
Saddam Hussein becomes persuaded that 
the blockade will hold firm, that wide- 
spread suffering is inevitable a few 
months down the track, and that his own 
personal security and terror apparatus is 
not so absolute that he can be sure of sur- 
viving that strain, then he will cut his 
losses sooner rather than later — particu- 
larly if he can find at the same time one or 
two diplomatic ladders on which to climb 
down. 

But while there is a fair measure of 
confidence that sanctions will work, 
nobody can be sure of when and how they 
will work, and what if any additional fac- 
tors will finally come into play in helping 
them work. 

The question arises as to what if any 
diplomatic action should be attempted at 
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this stage to try and accelerate the resol- 
ution of the crisis. Preliminary efforts by 
the UN Secretary-General and others 
have not been encouraging, and US Sec- 
retary of State Baker has expressed the 
view that such efforts at this stage are 
probably premature. 

But at the same time, he has made 
clear that — subject to certain obvious 
constraints — it is the US view that diplo- 
macy is an appropriate accompaniment to 
the sanctions strategy, and that if it could 
produce a satisfactory peace today or 
tomorrow, so much the better. 

The constraints upon diplomacy were 
nicely articulated by Baker in his testi- 
mony before the House Foreign 
Relations Committee last week (Septem- 
ber 4) when he said that: 


The one thing that we think we must 
avoid at all cost is the siren song of 
somehow negotiating something that 
is within the parameters... of the UN 
resolutions that have been passed. 


Obviously, any peace that is nego- 
tiated has to be a principled peace, a peace 
without appeasement, a peace that does 
not, by one means or another, give the 
bank to the robber. And obviously any 
diplomatic ladders brought to the window 
to assist an Iraqi climb-down can only be 
put in place after Iraq has withdrawn 
from Kuwait and the other UN con- 
ditions have been met, or at least 
unconditionally agreed to. 

Among the issues that could come 
into play in this context are the series of 
matters (relating to oil production, debt 
and territory) that were before the 
invasion already on the table for bilateral 
negotiation between Iraq and Kuwait, 
and all questions relating to the longer- 
term military security of the whole 
region. 

A number of commentators have 
made the point that resolution of the Gulf 
crisis should become, in Secretary Baker’s 
words: 


A springboard for a sustained inter- 
national effort to curb the prolifer- 
ation, biological and nuclear weapons 
and ballistic missiles in the region and 
elsewhere (House testimony, Septem- 
ber 4). 


It was partly this I had in mind when I 
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said earlier that the present crisis, if suc- 
cessfully resolved, may in fact contain the 
seeds of a more wide-ranging and durable 
regional peace than may have occurred 
without it. It may be a little quixotic to 
hope that regional agreements to destroy 
chemical and biological weapons and to 
ban at least the first-use of nuclear 
weapons could be negotiated as part of an 
extended peace settlement process, but 
there is no reason why these issues, under 
the stimulus of this crisis and its settle- 
ment, should not become active items on 
the regional security agenda. 


Where, finally, does the Arab-Israeli 
conflict over the Palestinian issue fit into 
all of this? 


Secretary of State Baker again I think, 
had the emphasis right when he said in 
his Congressional testimony last week, 
straight after making the point about 
curbing chemical and nuclear weapons 
and the like, that: 


Resolution of today’s threat can 
become a springboard for revived 
efforts to resolve the conflicts which lie 
at the root of such proliferation, 
including the festering conflict 
between Israel and its Palestinian and 
Arab neighbours. 


There can and should be no direct 
linkage between the Gulf crisis and the 
Palestinian issue. Saddam Hussein’s 
crude attempt to trade off the withdrawal 
of Iraq from Kuwait against that of Israel 
from the occupied territories or of Syria 
from Lebanon was, properly, more or less 
universally rejected. But there is no ques- 
tion, nonetheless, that the other regional 
issues are important ones, impacting con- 
stantly on the wider security of the region, 
and demanding fair resolution in their 
own right. 

If the momentum generated by a satis- 
factory resolution of the Gulf crisis can 
be, in Baker’s language, a “springboard” 
for the resolution of the Palestinian and 
related issues, then so much the better. 

The main point that I want to make 
tonight about the Palestinian issue (and I 
could hardly stand before this audience 
without addressing it!) is to ask you, and 
through you the Government of Israel, to 
think very long and hard about using the 
Gulf crisis, and the unhappy reaction to 
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that crisis of the PLO leadership and so 
many Palestinians, as an excuse for post- 
poning once more any serious attempt to 
resolve the Palestinian question. 

The reported outcome of the meeting 
on September 5 between Secretary Baker 
and Foreign Minister Levy, in which the 
two were said to have “spent quite a bit of 
time . . . discussing the importance of 
moving forward on the peace process, 
notwithstanding events in the Gulf”, 
gives some ground for hoping that the 
Gulf will not in fact be called in aid as an 
excuse. But I make my plea 
notwithstanding. 

I do so because I believe, as do in fact a 
great many Israelis and friends of Israel, 
that too many years have already been 
allowed to pass without seriously address- 
ing the problem in the hope that it would 
simply go away. But it is a problem that 
has not gone away, and will not go away, 
however comprehensively discredited 
Arafat and the PLO leadership for the 
moment appear to be. 

There are a number of reasons why 
this is so, and why the Israel government 
should act now to address the problem. 
They bear repetition because — self evi- 
dent though they may be — they all too 
often seem to be forgotten, or at least 
shunted into mental sidings and bypassed 
in day-to-day thinking. 

First, there is the strategic time-bomb. 
Ten years ago Israel spent as much on 
defence as all its potential regional adver- 
saries combined. Now Iraq and Syria 
alone — leaving aside Jordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Libya and Egypt — spend 
between them nearly three times as much 
as Israel. The size of Israel’s armed force 
has changed little over the last decade, 
whereas Syria’s and Libya’s have doubled, 
and the number of Iraqi divisions — as we 
now know all too well — have increased 
from 10 to 55, and the number of its tanks 
from 1700 to 5500. The trend is all one 
way, and there is no reason to think it 
won’t continue. 

For the time being, Israel can no 
doubt go on being confident of its 
superior organisational and technical 
capability, and of continued disunity 
among its neighbours making a combined 
assault highly unlikely. Certainly it is 
unlikely as long as Egypt, Saudi Arabia 
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and Syria maintain their present align- 
ment with the US. 

But no-one is naive enough to believe 
that President Assad, for one, has perma- 
nently changed Syrian spots, or that cur- 
rent alliances will prove any more lasting 
than their predecessors. The one endur- 
ing constant in Arab rhetoric (if not 
always reflected in Arab countries’ behav- 
iour) has been commitment to the Pal- 
estinian cause against Israel, and it simply 
cannot be assumed into the indefinite 
future that, with the military balance 
moving as it is, some combined assault 
against Israel is out of the question. 

All the more reason to move now, 
while the balance of Arab forces are, for 
whatever reason, aligned with the West, 
to defuse the Palestinian issue to the 
maximum extent possible, as soon as 
possible. 

Secondly, turning to internal factors, 
there is the demographic time-bomb. 
The Palestinian birth rate is much higher 
than that of the Jewish population of 
Israel. There are already more than 
750 000 Arabs living inside the pre-1967 
borders of Israel, and another 1.3 million- 
plus living in the Occupied Territories. 

If Israel retains control of the Occu- 
pied Territories, it is only a matter of time 
before Jews become a minority in their 
own country. Even the mass arrival of 
Soviet Jews will, on recent estimates, 
postpone that date by only ten years, from 
2015 to 2025. 

Thirdly, there is the fact that Pal- 
estinian opposition to the status quo in 
Israel has become in recent times a much 
more home-grown phenomenon, less 
dependent on external PLO and Arab 
leadership to sustain and nourish it. Until 
December 1988, when Israel was con- 
fronted by Palestinian terrorism or frontal 
attack, it was essentially an outside 
phenomenon, based on the Palestinian 
diaspora and the confrontationist Arab 
states. 

Within the Occupied Territories 
there was an apparently quiescent, indeed 
compliant, Palestinian population, not- 
withstanding its lack of fundamental 
democratic and human rights. 

The intifada changed all that: while 
the stone throwing can be suppressed — 
more or less effectively depending on the 
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relentlessness of the methods employed 
— the underlying dynamics of the Pal- 
estinian cause have permanently 
changed. 

Yasser Arafat and the external leader- 
ship of the PLO may not matter quite as 
much in the future as they have in the 
past, but the new generation of Pal- 
estinian leaders inside Israel and the 
Occupied Territories will matter a good 
deal more. And, as time goes on, it may 
become harder and harder to find moder- 
ates among them. 

These internal factors point up starkly 
the nature of the dilemma that has always 
existed for Israel: what kind of nation does 
it want to be? 

As Thomas Friedman points out in 
his recently published book, From Betrut 
to Jerusalem, which is the most brilliantly 
lucid account of Middle East politics that 
I have ever read, David Ben-Gurion 
answered that question in the only way 
possible. He said, in effect, that Israel 
could be a Jewish state, it could be a 
democratic state and it could be a state 
occupying the whole of what was con- 
sidered to be the historical land of Israel. 
But it could not be all three. In 1947 Ben- 
Gurion persuaded his fledgling nation 
that Israel could at best secure two-and-a- 
half of these objectives: a Jewish and 
democratic state occupying part of the 
historical Israel. 

In 1967, with the occupation of the 
West Bank, the choice between those 
three options became much starker, 
though this was perhaps not at the time as 
fully understood as it could have been. 
The demographic reality has brought 
home that the nation of Israel could not 
occupy the historical land of Israel yet at 
the same time indefinitely continue to be 
both Jewish and democratic, short of a 
totally unacceptable solution such as the 
mass deportation of Palestinians. But 
since 1967 Israeli leaders have effectively 
avoided making that hard choice, and the 
consequences are plainly visible. 

Since 1988, and the coming of the 
intifada, the dilemma has become even 
more stark. If the intifada is about nothing 
else it is about democracy, about people’s 
right to determine their own political des- 
tiny, about the claim of right of the 
Palestinians to self-determination. 
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It brought home clearly to Israelis and 
the rest of the world that if Israel con- 
tinued to turn a blind eye to that Pal- 
estinian claim of political right — and 
even worse if the Israeli military were to 
continue to physically suppress it — then 
Israel as a democracy would be funda- 
mentally flawed. 

I believe, and certainly every Labor 
friend of Israel would believe, that it is 
crucial that Israel not be so flawed. 
Israelis sometimes claim that they are 
judged in these matters by harsher and 
higher standards than their neighbours. 
And they are. But this is for the very good 
reason — as Thomas Friedman again 
points out — that Israelis have always 
wanted to be so judged, and the very foun- 
dation of the state depended on their 
being so regarded. 

The Jewish people have become for 
the world, by virtue of their history and 
their achievement, the yardstick of mor- 
ality and the symbol of hope, and if that 
status is ever lost — if we ever become as 
cynical about Israel as we are about 
almost everyone else — then something 
of enormous value will be lost to the 
world. Friedman quotes Abba Eban, look- 
ing back to the UN debate in 1947: 


We based our claim on the exceptionality 
of Israel, in terms of the affliction suf- 
fered by its people and in terms of our 
historical and spiritual lineage... We 
chose to emphasise at the beginning of 
our statehood that Israel would represent 
the ancient Jewish morality. Some 
Israelis now complain of being judged by 
different standards (from other countries 
in the Middle East). But the world is only 
comparing us to the standard we set for 
ourselves. 


I think all of us here want Israel to go 
on being an exceptional country. But if it 
is going to be so, then the time is fast 
approaching when it is going to have to 
compromise. The Palestine issue and the 
Palestinian people will simply not go 
away. 

The nature of Israel’s history, and the 
world spotlight that will always be on the 
biblical land of Israel, means that the Pal- 
estinian issue will not just drift off to the 
far fringes of public consciousness, like 
the plight of the Kurds or Armenians or 
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other comparable minorities who have 
been equally victims of history. 

And the demographic imperative, if 
nothing else, means of course it is not a 
problem Israel itself can forever ignore. 

Compromise has not been easy for 
Israelis to contemplate. As Friedman 
again nicely puts it, they have wavered 
between two poles: When we are weak, 
how can we compromise? When we are 
strong, why should we compromise? 

Israel is strong at the moment, but it 
cannot forever asume that it will remain 
so. To find a way through the morass will 
involve a demonstration of strength, not a 
confession of weakness. Certainly it will 
require a good measure of statesmanship. 
And if that statesmanship is to be pro- 
ductive, it will necessarily involve dia- 
logue with Palestinians, both inside and 
outside Israel and the Occupied Terri- 
tories, who have been directly associated 
with the PLO. 

The reasonable hope that Israelis and 
their friends can derive from the present 
Gulf crisis is that if it is successfully 
resolved — by the world uniting against 
aggression as never before, and with the 
UN effective as never before — then an 
Act of creative statesmanship by Israel, 
involving an exchange of land for peace 
with accompanying security guarantees, 
might be fraught with a lot less risk in this 
new world order than has ever previously 
been the cause. 

Let me conclude with some words I 
first directed to the Executive Council of 
Australian Jewry nearly two years ago. 
For my generation, a generation born 
around the time of Israel’s birth, the 
founding of the state of Israel represented 
not only the redressing of a shameful 
wrong. It also carried with it great hopes 
about the establishment and nurturing of 
a liberal democratic nation. It was a 
moment when idealism found practical 
expression. 

At a time once again for crucial 
decisions to be made in the Middle East, I 
urge you to use your influence and work 
with others to ensure that this idealism 
and sense of justice, which drove the 
move to establish Israel and made Israel a 
“light unto the world”, remain the inspi- 
ration for future Israeli actions and 
policies. A 
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When I first visited Port Moresby, the 
year was 1965, and Australia’s relation- 
ship to what was then called the Territory 
of Papua and New Guinea was a purely 
colonial, decidedly paternalistic one. 

In the years since, I have visited 
Papua New Guinea on many occasions 
and, when I have not been able to visit, I 
have kept myself closely informed of 
events here. 

I witnessed your steady progress 
towards independence and the emerg- 
ence of the leaders of your new nation; I 
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understood your pride and joy as you cel- 
ebrated independence in 1975; I have 
watched with a sense of involvement and 
encouragement the steps you have taken 
since independence; and now I return, for 
my fourth visit as Prime Minister, to meet 
with you again on the eve of your 15th 
anniversary of nationhood. 

Recalling today that first visit to Port 
Moresby in 1965, I think you are entitled 
to be deeply satisfied that the legitimate 
expectations about nationhood and self- 
determination that were stirring then, 
have been so significantly fulfilled. 

Let us be clear in describing the mag- 
nitude of that initial task of nation build- 
ing. The old Territory of Papua New 
Guinea, its boundaries and components, 
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was a purely artificial entity, the product 
of decisions made by imperial planners in 
far-off capitals. There was little geo- 
graphic or ethnic coherence to it; it was 
truly the creation of an historical acci- 
dent. Those who sought independence 
for a nation of Papua New Guinea had a 
doubly difficult challenge. They had not 
only to create the institutions of 
nationhood, they had also to create the 
very concept of it. 

So your achievement is so much the 
greater than many others who started 
with simpler and more natural building 
blocks. 

But I don’t pretend — no one should 
pretend — that the decade and a half that 
have passed since independence have 
been plain sailing. They have not, for that 
matter, been plain sailing in Australia. 

It is true to say that Papua New 
Guinea has never passed through a more 
difficult test of character and resolve than 
it is passing through today. That is my 
judgment and it is your judgment too, 
Prime Minister. 

From many sources — some external, 
such as the fall in commodity prices, and 
some internal, not the least of which is the 
question of Bougainville — strong press- 
ures are being felt that pose the 
profoundest challenge to the nation that 
15 years ago was about to celebrate its 
independence. 

We have already spoken about these 
important issues, Mr Prime Minister, and 
we shall do so again. I want to say how 
greatly I value hearing your views, and 
the views of your colleagues and of the 
many other political and business leaders 
I shall meet throughout Papua New 
Guinea on this visit. 

At the same time, I hope in all these 
discussions to outline Australia’s views, to 
underline both the depth and enduring 
nature of Australia’s friendship and com- 
mitment to Papua New Guinea. And the 
very real constraints — the very proper 
constraints — we feel in intruding in any 
way in Papua New Guinea’s own efforts 
to solve these troubling issues and to 
realise your considerable potential as a 
sovereign nation.. 

I want to develop these thoughts first 
by making some comments about the 
broader international environment in 
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which we operate — an environment that 
has changed in fundamental ways even in 
the fifteen months since you, Prime Min- 
ister, last visited us in Canberra. 

We are seeing nothing less than the 
emergence of a new world order. After 
four decades of the relative certainties of 
superpower deterrence — as awesome 
and terrifying as those certainties were — 
we are moving with hope into an era in 
which superpower cooperation is replac- 
ing rivalry; in which disarmament is 
replacing the accumulation of weapons; 
and in which democracy and the respect 
for human rights are replacing despotism 
and the abuse of human rights. 

We each are democratic nations. We 
each are concerned to see international 
peace and cooperation. These are there- 
fore trends most welcome to Australia and 
Papua New Guinea alike. But the opti- 
mism with which we survey this less 
threatening world is tempered by the fact 
that, in the wake of the sharply bipolar 
post-war decades, multipolar diplomacy 
may provide different uncertainties and 
different headaches. 

We have every reason to hope that the 
great international institutions in which 
Australia and Papua New Guinea partici- 
pate — like the United Nations and the 
Commonwealth — will work better, but 
their workings will be more complex, 
more challenging. 

Patient will be needed to hear out the 
more numerous voices, and skill will be 
needed to weigh up the more finely bal- 
anced competing interests. And, of 
course, regional conflicts still can pose 
grave threats to peace and prosperity — as 
we are starkly seeing in the Persian Gulf 
today. 

In such a world, consultation and 
regional cooperation will be not just 
optional extras for governments; they will 
have to become deeply engrained 
habits. 

In this regard, I believe we nations of 
the Asia-Pacific rim have good reason for 
confidence. 

First, we have an unparalleled basis 
for building prosperity for all our peoples. 
This region of high growth, high output, 
high productivity and intense trade 
complementarities, is rich in opportun- 
ities for all of us; though of course in this 
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intensely competitive region, we will have 
to run faster just to keep up — for 
example, in attracting foreign investment 
and integrating ourselves with regional 
developments. 

Second, friendly, constructive and 
candid dialogue among the nations of our 
region is already a fact of life — as 
ASEAN shows and, of direct relevance to 
Australia and Papua New Guinea, as the 
South Pacific Forum also shows. 

I point with a certain pride of author- 

ship, too, to the progress being made by 
the new regional forum of Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation. I look forward 
with anticipation to the time when Papua 
New Guinea can itself become a member 
of APEC. 
This changing world requires us to look 
Closely at the nature and prospects of the 
Australia-Papua New Guinea 
relationship. 

The transformation of the global stra- 
tegic environment, the dynamism of east 
Asia, and the emergence of new gener- 
ations of post-independence leaders and 
issues throughout the South Pacific — 
including here this most populous of the 
Pacific Island countries — have rendered 
many of our assumptions and images of 
the past outdated and irrelevant. 

Our relationship is too important to us 
both to see it suffer from any failure by us 
to bring ourselves and our assumptions up 
to date. 

The real, contemporary basis of our 
relationship is accurately described in the 
Joint Declaration of Principles that was 
signed by then Prime Minister Wingti and 
myself in 1987. Together with other 
arrangements, and notably the Develop- 
ment Cooperation Treaty that Prime 
Minister Namaliu and I signed last year, 
we have a comprehensive framework 
within which to take forward the relation- 
ship between our two countries well into 
the next century. 

The absolutely fundamental feature 
of that framework is the recognition that 
we are each sovereign independent 
nations. 

The relationship between us has, 
thankfully, changed utterly from the col- 
onial one that I saw at first hand in 1965; 
it has changed substantially since inde- 
pendence; and it is evolving still. 
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The Joint Declaration — a wholly 
commendable initiative first proposed by 
Papua New Guinea — was a landmark in 
this evolution because it recognised and 
articulated that the so-called “special” 
relationship between us that dominated 
the first decade or so after independence 
was itself a phase through which we had 
passed. In many eyes here, the “special” 
relationship represented a restriction on 
your political and economic sovereignty 
— an unsatisfactory half-way house on 
the road to full sovereignty. 

The Joint Declaration was designed to 
spell out the fact that Australia and Papua 
New Guinea, enduring friends as we are 
and uniquely important to each other as 
we always will be, are nevertheless inde- 
pendent nations with sole responsibility 
for shaping our own destinies. 

It is important to remember all that in 
looking at the issues Papua New Guinea 
now faces. 

The changes in our aid budget, for 
example, have been designed to recognise 
the principles outlined in the Joint Dec- 
laration. Instead of simply providing 
direct budget assistance, our total aid 
package — still running at more than 
$300 million a year — is increasingly 
being directed to specific projects deter- 
mined in accordance with Papua New 
Guinea priorities. 

We sponsor projects in taxation and 
customs — not to do the job of revenue 
raising for you but, as a friend, to assist 
Papua New Guinea itself to strengthen 
these essential institutions of nationhood, 
and so to improve your own firm foun- 
dations for revenue. One of the stated 
goals of the treaty that we signed last year, 
Rabbie, was the achievement by Papua 
New Guinea of fiscal self-reliance. 

We provide police assistance — not 
because we believe we can solve law and 
order problems but to help you to do the 
job yourselves. 


We are involved in land management 
and rural development schemes with the 
same intention in mind. 

We have provided some 2000 Papua 
New Guineans with scholarships and 
training awards in Australia over the last 
decade, in the firm belief that people with 
education and training are the best 
resources for any country, Australia 
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included, to make economic and political 
progress. 

This transformation in our aid pack- 
age reflects the broader truth of Papua 
New Guinea’s sovereign independent 
status. We have no wish to intervene to 
solve your problems; it would not be 
proper for us to interfere in the way you 
manage your affairs. More importantly 
still, Australia has no capacity finally to 
solve these problems. Because if effective 
solutions are to be found — and of course, 
they can be found — they must be sol- 
utions that emerge from within Papua 
New Guinea and are implemented by 
Papua New Guinea not from 
outside. 

Like all societies, Papua New Guinea 
has its own way of doing things. Your 
ability to talk things through, your 
capacity to find solutions that fit, are arts 
that are different from those that have 
evolved in Australia and elsewhere; and 
that are essential to the successful cre- 
ation of a cohesive, efficient Papua New 
Guinea nation. 

It is simply not possible or desirable to 
turn the clock back to 1975 or 1965, or for 
that matter 1985, before we signed the 
Joint Declaration of Principles. The 
suggestion occasionally made that Aus- 
tralia should transfer large numbers of 
public servants or consultants or military 
advisers to help you is just not on. 

That would make a mockery of the 
whole process of independence and 
nation building which the founding 
fathers of your country so forcefully and 
so properly demanded. 

Of course, having said all that I would 
not want to be misinterpreted as suggest- 
ing that Australia will somehow walk 
away from our commitment to help 
Papua New Guinea. I tell you emphati- 
cally, we are too important to each other 
to allow that to happen. We’ve been 
through too much together for our 
friendship ever to be broken. 

And you have made too much pro- 
gress in building a free, democratic 
society, with a free press, with established 
capacities for the fair delivery of services 
to all parts of the nation, with continuing 
economic development, for us ever to 
want to see that progress reversed or those 
principles diminished. 
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But we simply cannot — nor would 
you want us to — reinsert ourselves in 
your domestic issues and attempt to 
impose a solution that could only be 
second-best, short-lived and ultimately 
counter-productive. 

This is the context in which I place 
any consideration of the question of 
Bougainville. We fully support the Papua 
New Guinea Government’s resolute 
commitment to a political solution and 
we agree with you that Bougainville must 
remain an integral part of Papua New 
Guinea. We welcome the Endeavour 
Accord as a possible framework for the 
restoration of services to Bougainville and 
as a step in the right direction towards the 
resolution of this issue. 

We want to see a settlement. We 
already have indicated our willingness to 
assist in the rehabilitation of 
Bougainville. But we have no direct role 
in constructing a settlement. 

Our defence cooperation program 
with Papua New Guinea is aimed — in 
common with the rest of our assistance to 
you — at strengthening the institutions of 
your nation. 

We are committed to helping you 
improve the capability of your security 
forces, although the objectives and pri- 
orities for their use in meeting the new 
challenges of the 1990s are, of course, for 
you to decide. The time is long past when 
Australian forces could act in an internal 
security role in Papua New Guinea, 
except perhaps in the most extraordinary, 
agreed, and limited of circumstances. 
That means, no doubt, there will be some 
changes in emphasis in the Papua New 
Guinea Defence Force’s objectives and 
perhaps structure. When Papua New 
Guinea is ready, we will be happy to help 
you develop the necessary capabilities 
under our Defence Cooperation 
program. 

My friends, these are the kinds of 
issues — important and complex ones — 
that I look forward to discussing with you 
all during this visit. I am confident the 
future for Papua New Guinea, and its 
relations with Australia, are bright — if 
we continue to make the right 
decisions. 

In saying that I am not indulging in 
idle speculation or polite platitudes. I 
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truly believe that you should have every 
confidence in your abilities and your 
prospects. I look at the physical resources 
of your great land, the agricultural, min- 
eral and energy wealth that is waiting to 
be tapped. 

I look at the considerable sums of 
foreign private investment in Papua New 
Guinea, including $1.8 billion already 
invested by Australians, a sum that is 
likely to rise sharply. 

I look at the support you have been 
extended by the international financial 
community, as evidenced by the recent 
World Bank Consultative Group meet- 
ing, which reflects very widespread 
approval of your program of stabilisation 
and long-term structural adjustment. 

I look at Papua New Guinea’s grow- 
ing role on the international stage, 
reflecting an increasingly outward- 
looking orientation and backed up by an 
every stronger network of nations here in 
the South Pacific who together are con- 
fronting and resolving critical regional 
issues. Papua New Guinea’s voice, an 
independent and clear voice, is heard 
with respect by nations in the region on a 
wide range of issues. We will ourselves 
always listen with respect to what Papua 
New Guinea has to say. 

I look at the strong democratic insti- 
tutional framework of nationhood you 
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To a casual third country observer, it may 
not be immediately obvious why Vietnam 
should be as significant to Australia as it 
is. We have no common heritage. While 
in the same region, we are not neigh- 
bours. We have only recently sought to 
engage in commerce in a serious way. Yet 
for more than three decades Vietnam has 
been the catalyst for a large part of our 


have created, and your genuine efforts to 
increase political stability through 
reforms to the Constitution. 

I look at your repeated capacity to pro- 
duce political leaders of character, vision 
and resolve — and I most certainly 
include you in that list, Mr Prime Minis- 


ter. Indeed Prime Minister, your policies 


on economic stabilisation, your outward- 
looking conduct of foreign policy, your 
determination to achieve political and 
economic reforms designed to improve 
national stability and efficiency are all 
praiseworthy and proper initiatives that 
can only improve the welfare of your 
people. 

And not least, I look at the vast 
resources of these people, the men and 
women of Papua New Guinea them- 
selves, resilient and courageous people 
who have done so much so rapidly to 


build a modern nation in an ancient 


environment. 

With all these advantages, Mr Prime 
Minister and distinguished guests, you 
should have no doubts about your own 
capacity for the delicate, difficult, 
demanding but exhilarating task of 
national development that stands ahead. 
And you should have no doubts that 
through this process Australia will stand 
with you as a close neighbour and firm 
friend. Ci 


foreign policy energies. For many of my 
generation the war in Vietnam was a sear- 
ing introduction to the complexities of 
foreign policy. Then as now, our 
approach towards Indo-China has been 
central to our dealings with other 
countries in our region and has affected 
the perspectives of others about the sort of 
country we are. And it has contributed 
significantly to the process by which Aus- 
tralia has been able to develop its own 
sense of self within the region. 

Vietnam did not feature prominently 
in Australian thinking before the 
Vietnam War. Like many others, we 
watched the French lose Indo-China with 
alarm. Vietminh control of North 
Vietnam following on from the “loss” of 
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China, worried us lest a red tide surge 
through Asia. We joined with others in 
the South East Asia Treaty Organisation 
and prepared ourselves to resist. Then we 
fought in Vietnam, as part of a crusade 
against an enemy the actual nature of 
whose objectives we failed sufficiently to 
understand. As I said in the 1989 
Beanland Lecture: 

A better understanding of Vietnam 

and its history would have led us to the 

view that, while undoubtedly a man 
deeply committed to the cause of inter- 
national communism, Ho Chi Minh 
was not a Chinese puppet playing out 
some scripted drama for the extension 
of Chinese communism through all of 

South East Asia and beyond. Had we 

known more of Vietnam we might 

have seen more grey and less red. It 
was a costly ignorance. 

By the end of the war, Australia had 
entangled itself in Asian affairs in a way 
which had tested the fabric of our own 
society but which had also accelerated the 
beginning of some sense of belonging to 
the region. And because Vietnam had 
caused our identification of a common 
cause with the United States to be ques- 
tioned, we increasingly came to examine 
Asia more from our own regional stand- 
point and on the basis of your own 
appreciation of our own interests. 

We have not of course been physically 
involved in what historians may well term 
the Third Indo-China War — the com- 
plex of events which, after the fall of 
Saigon in 1975, flowed from Vietnam- 
Cambodia hostilities and the Sino- 
Vietnamese rift, and which tends to be 
encapsulated in the expression “the 
Cambodian issue”. But that war has been 
an essential focus of our own regional dip- 
lomacy and that of others for over a dec- 
ade. The three major powers — China, 
the Soviet Union and the United States — 
have had a significant stake in the issue. It 
was a major cause for difference in Sino- 
Soviet and US-Soviet relations. It has sep- 
arated Indo-China from ASEAN. The 
policy of others on the Cambodian issue 
— including Australia — has been the 
subject of minute scrutiny by the parties 
principal and has to some extent been the 
touchstone of how we and others have 
been perceived in the region. 
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And if we have sometimes been seen 
as almost too involved in Indo-China 
issues, it has been because we have com- 
pelling interests in Vietnam and the rest 
of Indo-China: 


e Although not an immediate neighbour, 
Indo-China is in a region which has 
been a source of instability in an area of 
strategic importance to Australia: in this 
sense alone, our pursuit of a settlement 
in Cambodia has been far from some 
exotic whim. 


e We also have an interest in a trading and 


investment partnership with Vietnam 
as its economy develops: ultimately, 
Vietnam could become not only a valu- 
able bilateral partner but a valuable 
regional player in the Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation (APEC) 
grouping. 


e We have a humanitarian interest in 


Vietnam and the Vietnamese: most 
Australians would genuinely like to see 
a more prosperous and settled Vietnam 
and the Vietnamese people having 
greater freedom with which to enjoy 
that prosperity. 


e And we also have an interest in people 


ceasing to try to leave Vietnam illegally. 
While we accept that conditions there 
are difficult and often miserable, the 
flow of boat people has often resulted in 
more misery as countries of first asylum 
and countries of resettlement have had 
to balance humanitarian imperatives 
against the need to discourage a greater 
outflow, largely for economic reasons, 
from Vietnam. 


But our interests in Vietnam and 
Indo-China go further still. Our policy 
towards Vietnam has had an indirect, but 
important, effect on our relations with 
other regional countries, such as those of 
ASEAN. How we act towards Vietnam 
has affected the way we have been per- 
ceived in the region. Thus our relation- 
ship with Vietnam has assumed a 
significance greater than the sum of the 
elements of our relationship with 
Vietnam seen in isolation: 


e In the 1960s and early 1970s our role in 
Vietnam meant that we were seen in the 
region primarily as an ally of the United 
States preoccupied by military security. 
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e Later, we were seen as a country pre- 


pared to differ in some measure from 
expressed conventional wisdom on 
Vietnam (for example, on the desir- 
ability of isolating Vietnam and declin- 
ing to recognise the Coalition 
Government in Cambodia because it 
included the Khmer Rouge). In this 
process we received a certain amount of 
disapproval from regional friends. 

Most recently, we have increasingly 
been accepted as a country with genu- 
ine security interests in Indo-China 
which has been able to play a construc- 
tive role in the search for a comprehen- 
sive settlement of the Cambodian issue. 

Our diverse approaches towards 
Vietnam and Indo-China have been 
shaped by our perceptions at any par- 
ticular time of our interests in the area 
— security, economic and so on. We 
fought in Vietnam because, like the 
Americans, the Government of the day 
saw our involvement as necessary to 
contain envisaged communist expan- 
sion; another element was of course our 
enthusiasm to bank credit points with 
the US for drawdown at some future 
time of need. Later, we regarded the 
isolation of Vietnam as only likely to 
make it more dependent on the Soviet 
Union, a situation in fact contrary to 
Our security interests. Our approach, 
therefore, came to diverge somewhat 
from most of our neighbours and allies, 
although we accepted that their 
interests needed fully to be reflected in 
our policy. 

Now, as a political settlement to the 
Third Indo-China War becomes a real 
possibility, the potential mutual ben- 
efits of Vietnam achieving normalis- 
ation in its relations with others in the 
region should begin to be realised — 
not only in terms of an enhanced sense 
of security, but in terms of accelerated 
regional economic development and 
intra-regional commerce. And with 
increasing prosperity, the flow of boat 
people from Vietnam — a long stand- 
ing source of tension in the region — 
should diminish. 

The process of integrating Vietnam 
into the region is one which is very 
much in Australia’s interest and one 
which, we will vigorously pursue. It is a 


process for which we are particularly 
well equipped with a Vietnamese 
diaspora in Australia of over 130000 
people, who, as old memories gradually 
disappear, can help build Australian ties 
with an emergent Vietnam. 

It is of course easier to talk in con- 
venient phrases of “integration into the 
region” and “end to isolation” and so on 
than to chart with accuracy the sort of 
role within the region which Vietnam 
might assume. It has to be said that that 
will not be an easy task: there are a num- 
ber of aspects of Vietnam’s current sit- 
uation which weaken its capacity 
effectively to integrate into the 
region. 

First, even although South Vietnam 
was the recipient of enormous quan- 
tities of American investment until 
1975, Vietnam has been at war since 
1940 — albeit with lulls in the late 
1940s and 1950s. Indo-China as a whole 
is probably a generation behind most 
ASEAN countries in developmental 
terms. The per capita GNP in Vietnam 
is of the order of $US175 compared, for 
example, with Thailand’s per capita 
GNP of $US1190. Thus, relative to 
most of its neighbours, Vietnam has a 
very long way to go. 

Moreover, in the North since 1954 
and in the whole country since 1975, 
Vietnam has suffered from the inef- 
ficiencies inherent in a centralised sys- 
tem based on high subsidisation and 
inefficient allocation of limited 
resources. The Northern post-war lead- 
ership were largely warrior politicians 
who had risen to the top of their system 
through their capacity to prosecute a 
war rather than because of any experi- 
ence in governing a peacetime econ- 
omy — let alone in how to integrate the 
widely different economic systems 
which obtained in the North and the 
South. And that problem of integration 
was exacerbated by the fact that many of 
the skilled economic managers in the 
South left or were detained in 1975. 
Moreover, there was a frustrating 
incompatibility of plant and equipment: 
one half of the country had been trained 
and supplied by the Soviet Union and 
China. The other half had been 
dependent on the United States. 
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The Vietnamese economy has had 
scant opportunities offered to it by the 
West or by its neighbours since 1975. 
The application of the United States 
Trading with the Enemy Act to Vietnam 
effectively amounted to a United States 
commercial blockade of Vietnam. But 
the United States was also instrumental 
in blocking loans to Vietnam by the 
international financial institutions such 
as the World Bank and the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank. Principally because of 
Vietnam’s intervention in Cambodia, 
most Western countries and Japan do 
not have development assistance pro- 
grams with Vietnam. Quite apart from 
these difficulties, Vietnam has suffered 
from all the problems inherent in a 
command economy seeking to trade 
effectively with Western free enterprise 
economies, and has been heavily reliant 
on COMECON trading partners. 

Moreover, while in the last two or 
three years the West has been taking a 
closer look at trading opportunities with 
Vietnam, Vietnam has been receiving 
less from COMECON countries than 
hitherto. The Soviet Union has cut back 
its aid and recent events in Eastern Eur- 
ope have resulted in a reduction in the 
number of Vietnamese workers there, 
sO aggravating economic problems in 
Vietnam by increasing unemployment 
and reducing remittances. 

These economic restraints on 
Vietnamese growth have, since 1954 in 
the North and 1975 in the South, been 
matched by a Marxist-Leninist political 
system, the restrictive aspects of which 
have impeded any real sense of political 
commonality between Vietnam and 
most of its neighbours — tending to 
instil a sense of otherness about 
Vietnam and compounding regional 
fears about its intentions. The rigidity 
of the Vietnamese system has been 
placed in starker relief as Vietnam’s 
Soviet and East European allies have 
pursued their own revolutions towards 
liberalism. 

All this said, there are a number of 
factors both internal and external which 
could accelerate Vietnamese economic 
growth and enable it to play a signifi- 
cant regional role. 

Vietnam is a strategically located, 
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resource rich country of 67 million 
people with a certain demonstrated 
capacity to organise and see things 
through. The Vietnamese are a diligent 
and capable people who want to live bet- 
ter. There is a high standard of literacy 
and people are eager to learn: visitors to 
Hanoi will recall the sight of students 
reading textbooks for long periods under 
inadequate street lighting. The country 
has significant natural resources: coal, 
seafood, coffee, oil. For the first time in 
decades, Vietnam has had a surplus of 
rice production and was able to export 
approximately one million tonnes in 
1989. There is also no doubt that Vietnam 
has the potential to rapidly develop as a 
major tourist destination — with its rich 
traditional culture, striking landscape, 
and a modern history which has touched 
the lives or captured the imagination 
of people in many countries around 
the world. 

Moreoever, the Vietnamese leader- 
ship has over the past decade embarked 
on a gradual process of economic reform. 
The Sixth Plenum of the 4th Party Con- 
gress in 1979 recognised that fundamen- 
tal reforms to the socialist economic 
system were inevitable. The Plenum 
legitimised some private production and 
began a process of dismantling the 
agriculture collectives. 

Since the 6th Party Congress in 
December 1986, the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment has gone a lot further through its 
adoption of the economic reform pro- 
gram known as Doi Moi, or “Renovation” 
— the subject of this seminar. Doi Moi 
was designed to rectify the inefficiencies 
of the state industrial sector, to streamline 
the development of the non-state agricul- 
tural sector and to free the economy to 
respond to market forces. It was particu- 
larly intended to encourage foreign 
investment. It sought to reduce the role of 
the state bureaucracy in the system and to 
remove many of the constraints on the 
operation of private enterprise in 


Vietnam. . 
Substantial results from the Doi Moi 


initiatives, have included: 

e the introduction, in December 1987, of 
a Foreign Investment Law; 

e a measure of autonomy for some state- 
run economic establishments and an 
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increase in non-government economic 
enterprise; 


increased agricultural production; 


the introduction of a rationalised 
import-export policy intended to 
encourage exports and discourage 
imports of consumer goods; and 


bank interest rates were raised in a suc- 
cessful attempt to encourage private 
savings and reduce bank cash flow 
problems. 


While Doi Moi represents a recog- 
nition of the economic realities facing 
Vietnam, there remains much to be 
done to establish firmly the renovation 
process, and to secure a pattern of stable 
economic growth which will meet the 
aspirations of the Vietnamese and allow 
Vietnam to take its place in the regional 
economy. 


There has under Do Moi been a 
measure also of political reform. But 
while political statements and resol- 
utions since the 6th Party Congress 
have consistently reaffirmed the 
importance of political reform, greater 
emphasis has, at least until very 
recently, been placed on the necessity of 
preserving ideological principles and 
the primacy of the party system. The 
Vietnamese leadership refers to the 
need for political stability to provide a 
framework for economic reform. The 
disinclination to accord political reform 
the same weight as economic reform 
was in part a reflection of the 
Vietnamese nervousness over the 
events in Eastern Europe. 

So far the Vietnamese Government 
has resisted or effectively diverted the 
kind of pressure for political reform 
which existed in China. However, the 
process of Doi Moi can only succeed if 
economic reform is accompanied by 
some liberalisation of political activity. 
Inevitably, increased contact and inter- 
action with non-socialist nations 
through developing trade and invest- 
ment relationships cannot help but 
change the political perceptions and 
expectations of many Vietnamese. And 
even within Vietnam, there must be 
doubt about whether devolution of 
economic decision-making can be 
made to work effectively in the absence 





of a similar process taking place politi- 
cally and socially. It would be a matter 
for extreme regret if, at a time when 
Vietnam was seeking to improve its 
regional links, it were to engage in the 
sort of political repression which 
occurred in China. This is not immedi- 
ately in prospect, but were it to take 
place, many of the gains made by 
Vietnamese diplomacy in recent years 
would disappear. 

The signals on political change in 
Vietnam are at present mixed. Over the 
past year or so, more conservative 
elements have appeared to be in the 
ascendant in the face of pressures for 
change. Yet there are straws in the wind 
which could suggest that the leadership 
may be beginning to adopt a less ideo- 
logical approach to government. For 
example, the speech of Prime Minister 
Do Muoi on Vietnam’s National Day 
was notable for its absence of rhetoric. 
Vietnam might work towards a more 
pluralistic and less rigid system of gov- 
ernment. I doubt that such a shift would 
be radical or rapid or that the current 
leadership would be prepared to discard 
the ideology which has sustained it for 
years. But there may be some measure 
of rethinking going on. If it is, we 
applaud it. 

Along with what is happening and 
what has the potential to happen inside 
Vietnam, the changes in Vietnam’s 
external environment suggest a signifi- 
cant shift in the disposition of others to 
accept it. 

This is not the forum in which to 
retrace in any detail the arguments on 
whether or not Vietnam’s intervention 
in Cambodia merited the response it 
received from China, ASEAN and the 
West. Governed by men who had taken 
the South in less than two months and 
Cambodia in two weeks, Vietnam 
infuriated its erstwhile mentor, China, 
and its former enemy, the United 
States. It caused grave concern amongst 
ASEAN, particularly Thailand. The 
problem for Vietnam was that, what- 
ever the effect of its invasion might 
have been in saving the Cambodian 
people from the genocidal regime of 
Pol Pot, it was in manifest breach of the 
most fundamental of all international 
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relations principles, that of non- 
intervention: it was just impossible for 
any Australian or like-minded govern- 
ment to pursue a normal, let alone 
expanding, relationship with Vietnam 
in these circumstances. This opposition 
to Vietnam was only likely to dissipate 
with the perception that Vietnam no 
longer posed a security threat to its 
neighbours, and that the government in 
Phnom Penh reflected the will of the 
Cambodian people rather than that of 
Hanoi. 

Since 1989, Vietnam has taken con- 
siderable steps to break the long- 
standing impasse on Cambodia, in 
particular with its withdrawal of all 
formed military units from the country. 
Although the momentum slowed again 
considerably in the first half of this year, 
with the Vietnamese Government 
being frustratingly unwiling to go the 
extra distance needed to bed down a 
comprehensive settlement, in the last 
few weeks there has once again been an 
evident willingness to encourage 
Phnom Penh to come aboard the settle- 
ment plan, based on Australia’s pro- 
posals, now agreed by the Permanent 
Five members of the UN. If through 
the remaining end-game of the settle- 
ment process Vietnam continues to play 
a positive and constructive role, it will 
immeasurably strengthen its relation- 
ships with the region and the wider 
world. 

Commensurate with the progress 
that Vietnam has made on Cambodia 
recently, there are indications that sig- 
nificant progress is being made in 
Vietnam’s relations with China. The 
two issues are not of course unconnec- 
ted: a significant reason for the exist- 
ence and continuation of the 
Cambodian problem has been Sino- 
Vietnamese tension and vice versa. 
Although the two countries still remain 
apart, the rapid acceleration of dis- 
cussions between them over recent 
months gives many grounds for opti- 
mism. If the recent progress on 
Cambodia holds, relations with China 
should improve rapidly. 

It is also noteworthy that Vietnam 
responded positively to the United 
States decision, announced on July 18, 
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to open a dialogue with Vietnam on 
Cambodia. Two meetings have now 
been held, together with some other 
direct contact in the context of the 
recent Jakarta meeting, and the results 
have been encouraging. Once again the 
nature and speed of the progress 
towards normalisation of the United 
States/Vietnam relationship will 
undoubtedly depend on how quickly a 
comprehensive Cambodian settlement 
is achieved. 


As I have said, this Australian Gov- 
ernment has long believed that 
Vietnam’s isolation is undesirable and 
that it was in the interests of regional 
stability — and, therefore, Australia’s 
security — that a solution to the prob- 
lem which prevented normalisation 
between Vietnam and the rest of the 
region be found. It also seems ironic 
and unnecessary that at a time when 
Vietnam’s ally, the Soviet Union, is rap- 
idly and comprehensively repairing its 
relations with the West, Vietnam 
should somehow still be seen as part of 
the Evil Empire. 

Given the preoccupation of the 
Vietnamese leadership since the Sec- 
ond World War with security, it is 
understandable that shifts in policy do 
not come easily when they have the 
potential to impinge on that 
leadership’s concept of security require- 
ments. Ultimately, however, it is in 
Vietnam’s interest to appreciate that 
security depends not only on military 
strength and on military alliances, but 
on a multidimensional approach 
involving a whole network of links with 
the region — political, commercial, 
cultural and developmental. If such 
links can be constructed, the greater 
will be mutual confidence and the bet- 
ter will be the long-term prospects for 
Vietnam’s genuine security. 

Our bilateral dealings with Vietnam 
have, I hope, in some measure reduced 
Vietnam’s isolation. We have not 
entered into a bilateral development 
assistance program with Vietnam pend- 
ing resolution of the Cambodian con- 
flict. However, we have helped meet 
the basic humanitarian needs of the 
Vietnamese in the areas of health, 
agriculture and education by 
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channelling assistance through Aus- 
tralian NGOs and multilateral organis- 
ations: to the extent of $21.2 million in 
1988-89 and $16.8 million last financial 
year. 

We have also taken a number of 
steps to develop the trade and invest- 
ment aspect of our relationship with 
Vietnam. In June this year, Senator 
Button, the Minister for Industry, 
Technology and Commerce, visited 
Vietnam as leader of a high level Trade 
Mission and signed during that visit an 
Agreement of Trade and Economic 
Cooperation with Vietnam. We have 
also undertaken to negotiate an Invest- 
ment Protection Agreement and 
Double Taxation Agreement. Aus- 
tralian companies, in particular OTC, 
already have a conspicuous presence on 
the ground, and everyone acknowl- 
edges that the potential for rapid expan- 
sion of that presence is immense. 

It is now not only possible, but 
likely, that Vietnam is on the verge of a 
new era in its dealings with the region 
and with Australia. The political and 
security factors which have impinged 
on Vietnam’s capacity to deal normally 
with its regional neighbours are chang- 
ing. Vietnamese leaders are moving 
gradually away from the demonstrated 
inadequacies of a centralised planned 
economy and have made some progress 
in according greater political freedoms 
to their people. 

It is becoming a truism to state that 
the world as we know it has changed 
irreversibly in the last couple of years. 
The ideological bipolarity which 
shaped the strategic thinking of most 
countries for a generation and a half, 


and which shaped the destiny of 
Vietnam far more than most countries, 
has gone. We all need to adjust to these 
changes. And because Vietnam’s des- 
tiny was so moulded by the rules of the 
old world, it may find the process of 
adjustment all the harder. It is in its 
interests to try. 

On a previous occasion I noted, in 
the context of the Cambodia issue, that 
Indo-China has been the graveyard of 
many delusions, and must not be 
allowed to become the cemetery of 
peace. I can now be more positive. If 
Vietnam and Indo-China now can 
attain and nuture peace, the natural 
dynamism of South East Asia will be 
immeasurably stimulated and Vietnam 
will achieve its long struggled-for goal 
of true security and independence. 

With the continued flow of people, 
ideas and commerce between Vietnam 
and the rest of the region, its true poten- 
tial should at last be realised. In that 
process, our own bilateral relationship 
with Vietnam should at last begin to 
bear fruit. For over a generation, the 
nature of our relationship with Vietnam 
has been an issue of contention, both at 
home and in our dealings with others in 
the region. It is our hope and expec- 
tation that during the 1990s the 
relationship will no longer be an issue of 
contention. And it is our further hope 
that because we have been prepared to 
persevere and have been willing to rec- 
ognise the need to work towards 
Vietnam’s acceptance in our region, 
that our relationship will evolve at last 
into a true and durable and highly 
mutually beneficial partnership 
between us. g 
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The Australian Ambassador to Vietnam, Mr Graham Alliband, addressing the seminar at the Australian National 
University. 


Whither Vietnam? The growth of 
its own political system 


Address by the Australian Ambassador to Vietnam, Mr 
Graham Alliband, on September 19, in association with a 
seminar on Vietnam at the Australian National University, 
Canberra 


The long history of struggle against 
foreign domination has fostered a very 
strong sense of nationalism, indepen- 
dence, and determination to survive 
among the Vietnamese. In many respects 
it has also led to a toughness and persist- 
ence which make it more difficult for 
“Whither Vietnam to adopt to a rapidly changing 


To answer the question 


Vietnam?”, it is useful to look historically world. 
at where Vietnam has come from. One The 140 years of French colonial rule 
way of viewing Vietnam’s interaction was particularly repressive and 


with the world, at least since the nine- 
teenth century, is to see Vietnam as a vic- 
tim of history. 

Since 1941 alone Vietnam has been 
variously occupied or attacked by the 
French, the Japanese, the British and the 
Nationalist Chinese after the Second 
World War, the United States and its allies 
including Australia, South Korea, 
Thailand, New Zealand and the Philip- 
pines, the Cambodian Khmer Rouge and 
finally China. 
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exploitative. One might ask what kind of 
Vietnam we might have today if the 
French had allowed the development of 
internal self-government and the free 
development of Vietnamese political par- 
ties, as happened under later British rule 
in India, or even if the French had 
seriously negotiated Vietnamese inde- 
pendence after the Second World War. 
We cannot assume that a Marxist- 
Leninist one-party system was inevitable 
in Vietnam. 
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Fifteen years after its defeat of the 
world’s strongest power and its unifi- 
cation, Vietnam is still suffering from the 
US trade embargo and the economic iso- 
lation and deprivation that stems from it. 
A bitter blow to the Vietnamese was the 
betrayal of Vietnam’s erstwhile revol- 
utionary allies, the Khmer Rouge, who in 
1977 and 1978 in particular carried out 
systematic attacks on Vietnamese towns 
and villages killing thousands of civilians. 
The ultimate blow was the Chinese cross- 
border attacks in February 1979 following 
Vietnam’s overthrow of the genocidal 
Khmer Rouge regime and its occupation 
of Cambodia. 

While Vietnam’s military action in 
Cambodia violated the UN charter, it 
cannot be denied that it did succeed in 
saving the Cambodian people from 
further depredation and maltreatment by 
the Khmer Rouge. A decade later this 
same objective is only now receiving the 
due attention of the world. 

In hindsight, Vietnam’s destruction of 
the Khmer Rouge regime would have 
been a much less costly exercise if the 
Vietnamese leadership had had the politi- 
cal vision of calling for United Nations 
intervention in Cambodia to enable them 
to withdraw their forces quickly. Yet in 
the context of the Cold War and of 
Vietnam’s international political isolation 
at the time, it is not surprising that they 
took the action they did of staying put, 
and installing a government of their own 
making — an action which has cost them 
very dearly. 

These events placed Vietnam in an 
isolated and vulnerable position with it 
being totally dependent, economically 
and militarily, on the Soviet Union and its 
East European allies. The Vietnamese did 
make considerable effort to normalise 
relations with the United States in late 
1978, but they left it too late to drop their 
demands for reparations, promised by 
Nixon and Kissinger and became subject 
to the China card then being played by 
the US in its confrontation with the Sov- 
iet Union. 

A close alliance with a superpower in 
a bi-polar world is not necessarily such a 
bad policy in itself, as demonstrated by 
South Korea and Japan, but the benefits 
depend on what the superpower can offer. 


While Vietnam’s alliance with the Soviet 
Union did bring many initial benefits, in 
the form of large-scale military support as 
well as economic assistance, it has also 
been an economically costly alliance. 
Vietnam’s slavish imitation of the 
Stalinist model of rapid industrialisation, 
through surplus extraction from 
agriculture and the forced collectivisation 
in the South, resulted in a distorted econ- 
omic structure, stagnant agricultural pro- 
duction, inefficient capital investment in 
large-scale projects, hyperinflation and 
finally poverty for its people. 

The massive training programs 
undertaken in the Soviet Bloc have also 
left a legacy in Vietnam of government 
cadres and business people poorly trained 
in modern managerial, commercial and 
administrative skills. Additionally, 
Vietnam has been left behind in the infor- 
mation and communications revolution 
which has been transforming the world 
economy. 

The Vietnamese leadership have 
largely themselves to blame for the mis- 
guided and ultimately failed economic 
Strategy they pursued after unification, 
errors which they admitted openly with 
the adoption of the Doi Moi reforms of 
December 1986. In a sense the 
Vietnamese leadership were also victims 
of their heady victory against the United 
States, this victory was not just an extra- 
ordinary testament to the Vietnamese 
people’s determination for independence 
and self-survival; for them it had a wider 
significance as an historical turning point 
in the inevitable victory of socialism over 
capitalism. 

Vietnam at that time was proclaiming 
itself as the outpost of the Socialist block 
in South-East Asia and a beacon of the 
world revolutionary movement. More- 
over, the rapidly expanding strength of 
Soviet military power and the Soviet 
Union’s space successes helped foster the 
myth of the superiority of the Soviet econ- 
omic model. That myth, as we all know, 
has now been exploded. 

The sudden collapse of communism 
in Eastern Europe shocked the 
Vietnamese leadership. Gorbachev’s 
unexpected ending early this year of the 
Communist Party’s monopoly of power in 
the very cradle of socialism stunned the 
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leadership even more. The consequences 
for Vietnam of the collapse of the Social- 
ist Bloc are enormous and the shock 
waves are still being absorbed. What is 
perhaps surprising is that Vietnam has 
managed to weather the storm so well. 

The leadership have been presented 
with  unenviable challenges. 
Ideologically, the basic tenets of the Com- 
munist Party’s inherent right to mon- 
opoly power and the inevitability of the 
victory of socialism have been under- 
mined. Politically, the heresy of political 
pluralism and a multi-party system has 
found legitimacy and favour with many 
Vietnamese, even within the Party. Econ- 
omically, the Socialist Bloc’s economic 
community, COMECON, has collapsed 
and Vietnam has lost its protective econ- 
omic links with the Soviet Union. 
Strategically, Vietnam’s position has 
become even more isolated, as its political 
and military ties loosen with its hitherto 
ally, without the concurrent normalis- 
ation of relations with the other great 
powers. 

How has Vietnam been able to 
weather this storm? First and most obvi- 
ously, is the fact that Vietnamese commu- 
nism is indigenous and homegrown. It 
was not imposed by Soviet tanks as in 
Eastern Europe. The CPV has achieved 
political legitimacy through its leadership 
of Vietnam’s long but successful struggle 
for independence and national unity. 
This struggle was led by an extraordinary 
man, who ultimately must go down in his- 
tory as one of the world’s great political 
leaders. The legend and legacy of Ho Chi 
Minh’s political sagacity, his modesty and 
common touch with the people is pervas- 
ive two decades after his death and, in the 
North at least, he is universally revered. 
While the policies with which he was 
associated are not without their negative 
side, Ho Chi Minh is probably one of the 
few political leaders whose reality largely 
lives up to the political myth. I am aware 
that not all would agree with this 
assessment. 

The CPV’s legitimacy has been 
strengthened by an apparently incorrupt- 
ible top leadership that I judge has a genu- 
ine sense of responsibility towards the 
well-being and interests of the 
Vietnamese people. The CPV is nota plu- 
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tocracy simply sustaining itself through 
privilege and oppression, as was the case 
in Eastern Europe. This does not mean, 
however, that there are not problems of 
corruption and abuse of power in the 
party’s lower ranks, a situation which the 
leadership are trying to redress. On the 
other hand, it has to be acknowledged 
there are many in the South who are sup- 
porters of the old southern political order, 
who, for understandable reasons, reject 
the CPV’s claims to political legitimacy, 
but the impact of this opposition has been 
greatly weakened by the mass exodus to 
the West since 1975. 

It was in part due to the leadership’s 
close links to the grass roots that they were 
able to respond to widespread popular dis- 
content and early on confronted the disas- 
trous realities of the bureaucratic 
command economy, several years before 
their East European and Soviet col- 
leagues. The sixth party congress in 
December 1986 was an historic turning 
point for Vietnam, when following inten- 
sive self-criticism of economic failures, 
reforms were introduced known as Dot 
Mor (or renovation). The subsequent suc- 
cessful implementation of economic Dot 
Moi, which has transformed Vietnam’s 
economic structure, has without doubt 
restored to the CPV a degree of credi- 
bility, which it was fast losing due to the 
country’s economic stagnation. The 
introduction of a market-based economy, 
and a family-based agricultural system, 
and the legitimisation of private 
enterprise have been welcomed by the 
Vietnamese people. 

The accompanying political reforms 
which have occurred, if to a much lesser 
degree, have opened to some extent the 
valves of pent-up political steam and have 
led to a relatively more relaxed political 
atmosphere. The Vietnamese are pleased 
with the new freedoms, for example, to 
visit relatives and to study privately over- 
seas and to marry foreigners. There is also 
greater scope to mix freely with 
foreigners, although there are still some 
constraints on officials socialising with 
foreigners, especially in the North. 

The pragmatism underlying Dot Mot, 
I believe, reflects one of the strengths of 
the Vietnamese national character, the 
ability to assess the realities of a situation 
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and find practical solutions. It is this 
ability which has consistently enabled the 
Vietnamese to triumph over foreign 
domination. It is this pragmatism which, I 
believe, will act as a powerful force, mov- 
ing to untie ultimately all the remaining 
ideological knots that inhibit Vietnam’s 
economic and political development. 

The CPV’s mass roots have enabled it 
to detect signs of sectoral discontent, for 
example, among students, farmers or 
workers, and to move rapidly to address 
grievances and to engage in appropriate 
dialogue. In this the leadership have also 
learnt the lessons of Tiananmen Square 
where the Chinese authorities failed to 
respond early to grievances and allowed 
the situation to deteriorate to a point 
where the alternative was either political 
defeat or repression. 

The leadership have also used the 
extensive and effective security apparatus 
to detect and control any overt political 
challenge. These challenges have in fact 
been isolated and few. It is no secret, how- 
ever, that the authorities tightened up 
security from around April this year, par- 
ticularly in the South. These measures 
have included increased surveillance over 
foreigners, interrogations and warnings, 
the detention (including house arrest) of 
an unknown number of people, and the 
expulsion of at least three Americans. 

The security authorities have publicly 
justified their actions in terms of alleged 
increased external threats to the country 
from “hostile intelligence services” and 
anti-communist emigre Vietnamese, who 
have been inspired by the communist col- 
lapse in the Eastern Bloc to step up anti- 
government propaganda activities inside 
and outside Vietnam. 

It is difficult to obtain a complete pic- 
ture of the extent of the security 
measures, but they are not on the scale of 
the crackdown in China after Tiananmen 
Square and appear targetted on particular 
individuals and groups. While any action 
by Vietnam that violates internationally 
accepted norms of freedom of speech and 
association, and due processes of law, is a 
matter for concern, this security preoccu- 
pation of the Vietnamese authorities 
should also be seen in the context of the 
continuing (if now somewhat diminish- 
ing) emnity towards Vietnam of two of 
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the great powers (the US and China), and 
challenge of some emigre groups, who 
are still pursuing the civil war they lost 15 
years ago. 

Nevertheless, the security measures 
and the accompanying shrill rhetoric do 
seem to have been an overreaction, which 
has unnecessarily harmed Vietnam’s 
international reputation and damaged its 
commercial interests. 

So where does Vietnam find itself 
today? Internationally, Vietnam is caught 
up in a rapidly changing, multi-polar 
world order, where all the alliances and 
certainties of the past are being over- 
turned. The Soviet-led Socialist Bloc, of 
which Vietnam was a loyal member, has 
disappeared. Its political, ideological and 
military alliance with the Soviet Union is 
breaking up. 

In particular, Vietnam is faced with 
freeing itself fully from the Cambodia 
imbroglio. It has been seeking to do this 
without compromising its perceived 
security interests and without losing com- 
pletely its large investment in Cambodia, 
of manpower, finance and national pres- 
tige, yet at the same time in a way which 
enables it to normalise its relations with 
the US and China and other countries. It 
is worth noting here that Japan continues 
to deny aid and to discourage commercial 
investment in Vietnam. 

With both the US and China, 
Cambodia has posed the principal 
obstacle to normalisation of relations. 
Recent progress towards a settlement of 
the Cambodia issue has given momentum 
to the dialogues recently begun with these 
two countries. The most dramatic dem- 
onstration of this was the reported secret 
visit of Vietnam’s top leadership to China 
two weeks ago where, inter alia, agree- 
ment was apparently reached on the 
terms of a UN-brokered settlement for 
Cambodia. At this stage the US has still to 
lift what is, in effect, its political veto of 
the international financial institutions 
resuming lending to Vietnam. 

The IMF, World Bank and Asia 
Development Bank are ready to roll, once 
the US gives the green light, as Vietnam 
has met their financial conditions. 

Several western countries have 
recommenced bilateral aid programs 
(Italy — USD 110 million over three 
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years; West Germany, a new commitment 
of 7 DM million in addition to maintain- 
ing the GDR’s commitments; Canada, an 
intial USD 100,000 this financial year; 
France, 45 million francs; Britain, one 
million pounds, but specifically related to 
boat people repatriation). 

Internally, the CPV is securely in 
power, unchallenged by any other politi- 
cal grouping. The CPV isin the midst of a 
process of internal renewal and has 
undertaken a thorough campaign to rid 
itself of corrupt, incompetent, authori- 
tarian and politically unreliable members. 
The CPV realises that its claims of politi- 
cal infallibility are being badly tarnished 
by corruption and abuse of power in some 
of its middle and lower ranks. Its internal 
purification campaign is aimed at both 
strengthening its popular credibility as 
well as upgrading the quality of its politi- 
cal leadership. The aim is for the party to 
become more responsive to the concerns 
and aspirations of the people and thus 
maintain its legitimacy. 

The CPV is also trying to draw a dis- 
tinction between party and state responsi- 
bilities, with the party theoretically to 
involve itself only in setting broad policy 
guidelines and directions and monitoring 
policy implementation, while the state 
organs, including the people’s state rep- 
resentative assemblies at all levels, are to 
have enhanced policy-making and 
administrative powers. There is no doubt 
that the national assembly these days is 
performing a much more important legis- 
lative role in debating and deciding legis- 
lation and in calling government 
ministers to account. Ensuring that prov- 
incial and district assemblies are able to 
undertake a similar role is a much more 
difficult proposition because of the 
entrenched power of party cadres at the 
local level. 

Economically, the market-based and 
multi-sectoral economy is in place and is 
being reinforced. This is being done, 
domestically, by new company and com- 
mercial laws, which will complete the 
process of legalisation of private 
enterprise and, externally, by further lib- 
eralisation of foreign investment policies, 
for example, allowing foreign banks to 
operate fully in Vietnam. 

The unexpected shortfall this year in 
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Soviet-contracted commodity supplies 
and the cutback in Soviet orders for some 
Vietnamese products are giving Vietnam 
an early taste of what is in store for it, 
when it has to bear the full brunt of inter- 
national market forces from January next 
year. 

So whither Vietnam? As we approach 
the last decade of this century, a new 
chapter in Vietnamese history is opening. 
With the collapse of the international 
communist system and the end of the 
Cold War, Vietnam is now in a position 
for the first time in one and a half cen- 
turies to take its place in the world, as a 
fully independent country expressing its 
own national ethos and cultural heritage. 
The big difference between now and the 
mid-nineteenth century is that Vietnam 
will have an open-door policy. However, 
just how open the doors will be for the 
free flow of ideas and information, rather 
than for commerce and technology only, 
is one of the challenges facing 
Vietnam. 

The end of Vietnam’s pariah status 
and distorted international relationships 
is clearly in sight. Vietnam will soon 
become a fully-fledged member of the 
international community, including a full 
member of the Asia-Pacific community. 

With the international 
understandings being reached on the 
framework for a Cambodian settlement, 
especially between China and Vietnam, it 
appears only a matter of time before 
Vietnam normalises its relations with 
China and the US. Just when this normal- 
isation will take place is still too early to 
predict, given the remaining difficulties 
to be overcome before a final Cambodia 
settlement is reached. 

Normalisation of relations with the 
international financial institutions, such 
as the IMF and World Bank, can be 
expected to follow rapidly once the US 
signals its approval. By January next year, 
Vietnam’s economy will be subject to full 
international market conditions and its 
trading and investment links with the 
region will continue to expand. Normal- 
isation with China will see a burgeoning 
in Chinese/Vietnamese trade, especially 
with China’s southern provinces. 
Vietnam’s commercial links with the Sov- 
iet Union will decline relatively, but will 
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probably remain at a significant level for 
some time. Obviously there will be major 
problems of adjustment, but the end 
result of all this should be the full inte- 
gration of Vietnam’s economy into the 
international economy. 

This will mean that Vietnam will wish 
to take part in the various international 
and regional consultative mechanisms 
that are in existence or are being pro- 
posed. As its trade with the Asia-Pacific 
Region expands, Vietnam’s claims to join 
APEC will be enhanced. Vietnamese 
officials are already expressing interest in 
having observer status now at APEC. 

At the South-East Asian regional 
level, Vietnam will be keen to participate 
fully in a regional consultative frame- 
work. One possibility would be for 
Vietnam to join ASEAN. Vietnam has 
already made some positive soundings 
about this and about signing the Bali 
Treaty. Another scenario, only theoreti- 
cal at this stage, might be the establish- 
ment of some new South-East Asia 
consultative mechanism, including the 
six countries of ASEAN, Myanmar and 
the three countries of Indo-China. The 
establishment of a new organisation 
might have the advantage of starting 
afresh by delineating new objectives and 
functions in tune with the rapidly chang- 
ing international situation, and of not 
introducing a possible divisive element 
into the existing ASEAN framework. 

There has been some speculation 
whether Vietnam might join China and 
North Korea in the establishment of a 
new Asian socialist bloc, based on shared 
ideological orthodoxy. It would be logical 
for hardline ideological elements in the 
party to support such a political grouping 
and there are indications that the degree 
of rapprochement with China is a key 
issue of debate within the party. 

With the party on the ideological 
defensive, such a possibility cannot be dis- 
counted. But there are factors mitigating 
against such a development, not least of 
which is the deep atavistic suspicion of 
China stemming from Vietnam’s millen- 
nial struggle against Chinese dominance 
and cultural absorption. 

With memories still recent of 
instances when the Vietnamese felt 
betrayed by the Chinese in their struggle 
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for independence, not to mention against 
the Khmer Rouge, it seems unlikely that 
Vietnam, with its very strong sense of 
nationalism, would want to risk subject- 
ing itself again to undue Chinese influ- 
ence, which a new political/ideological 
bloc would entail. Such a move, I believe, 
would also not find favour among the 
mass of the population. Moreover, the 
Vietnamese are very keen to obtain the 
latest technology, expertise and manage- 
ment skills from the industrialised econ- 
omies which could be hampered by too 
close an alignment with China. 

While the geographicaly adjacent and 
more culturally akin North might have 
greater interest in closer ties with China, 
the commercially vibrant and more inter- 
nationally oriented South, with its strong 
cultural and commercial links to its 
ASEAN neighbours and the West, would 
act as a strong counterbalance to any 
Northern desire to tilt towards China. 

Renovation (or Doi Mot) in itself can 
be seen as a symbolic expression of the 
commercial spirit of the South having 
emerged to challenge the bureaucratic 
conservatism of the North. Nevertheless, 
we should expect that normalisation of 
Sino/Soviet relations will take place rap- 
idly when it begins. This will include 
establishment of party-to-party relation- 
ships. But, I believe the odds are against a 
“lips and teeth” relationship that existed 
two and three decades ago. 

Where is Vietnam’s internal political 
development heading? The current lead- 
ership continue to reiterate their commit- 
ment to the maintenance of the CPV’s 
monopoly of power and to Marxism- 
Leninism as its ideological base. How- 
ever, it is important to note the 
qualification that it is Marxism-Leninism 
creatively applied to meet Vietnam’s 
specific conditions. The establishment of 
socialism in Vietnam remains the CPV’s 
political goal in line with what is 
described as the historical evolution of 
mankind. The leadership remain opposed 
to the introduction of political pluralism 
and multi-party political system in 
Vietnam. 

On the other hand, the leadership 
express their commitment to political 
reform and the broadening of democracy 
as part of the total Dot Moi renewal pro- 
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cess. Economic and political reform are to 
proceed together, but with greater 
emphasis on economic reform, which is 
seen as creating favourable conditions, in 
turn, for political reform. Political stab- 
ility is viewed as an essential precondition 
for economic reform and development. 

The Vietnamese leadership’s pre- 
occupation with political stability and 
security is obviously linked to maintain- 
ing a firm grip on power, but it also has to 
be seen in the historical context of the 40 
years of destruction and turmoil experi- 
enced during the struggle for indepen- 
dence and national unity. It is thus not 
surprising that this concern for political 
stability also touches a sympathetic chord 
among the ordinary Vietnamese people. 
There is without doubt a deep yearning 
for peace and stability among the 
Vietnamese, even on the part of those in 
the South who fought on the losing side. 
In my view this is another important 
reason why Vietnam has been able to 
weather the political upheaval elsewhere 
in the Communist Bloc, as it has pro- 
vided, at the minimum, a reservoir of tol- 
erance for continued CPV rule. 

The political turmoil and economic 
decline which are occurring in many of 
the Eastern European countries and the 
Soviet Union following the introduction 
of political pluralism is also acting as a 
deterrent to many eager for more rapid 
political change in Vietnam. Addition- 
ally, the bloody events of Tiananmen 
Square and the consequent security 
crackdown there have been a salutary 
lesson. 

Despite the mass exodus of supporters 
of the old Southern political order, there 
remain many in the South who are 
viscerally opposed to communism and the 
CPV’s monopoly of power. This is 
understandable given the bitter legacy of 
the war and sufferings they endured after 
their defeat with re-education, detention 
and confiscated property. The existence 
of this anti-communist group poses a par- 
ticular problem for the CPV leadership. 

Psychologically and politically there 
is undoubtedly a considerable barrier to 
be overcome for the CPV voluntarily to 
compete openly for political power with 
its former bitter enemies. Fifteen years is 
a very short time to heal the deep wounds 
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of civil war. Nevertheless, the country 
and the people of Vietnam would benefit 
greatly from an act of reconciliation 
between the two sides. Such an act would 
take great courage, vision and 
statemanship especially from the side of 
Hanoi. I believe it is an ideal worth pursu- 
ing, however difficult it might be. 

From a sociological point of view, the 
transposition of a multi-party democracy 
— a system based on conflict and sec- 
tional interest — on an essentially back- 
ward rural society, with an 
underdeveloped middle class, raised a 
whole range of questions about its practi- 
cal viability at this stage of Vietnam’s 
development. Morever, Vietnam’s tra- 
dition of political parties has not been one 
conducive to a multi-party democracy. 

In the past Vietnamese political par- 
ties have either been authoritarian and 
revolutionary in nature, or in the South, 
based on personal cliques or religious and 
sectarian beliefs. All this does not mean 
people should not have the right to advo- 
cate multi-party democracy for Vietnam, 
but the complications of its introduction 
should be thought through. 

Those who are interested at this stage 
of Vietnam’s development in rapidly 
introducing a multi-party system, are 
probably in a small minority. Because of 
the prevailing political climate, these 
advocates of a multi-party system are 
either cowed into silence biding their 
time, or subject to various forms of sanc- 
tions, such as denial of overseas travel or 
of freedom to publish, non-promotion or 
even dismissal, or restrictions on move- 
ment, the worst case being in gaol. 

It is, however, recognised by many 
that the emergence of a pluralist political 
system is inevitable as the country’s econ- 
omy grows and Vietnamese society 
diversifies. What some see as a more 
immediate and relevant objective is the 
establishment of a more open political cli- 
mate within the one party system, further 
relaxation on information and security 
controls and an enhancement of the rule 
of law to protect individual rights. In par- 
ticular, they want to see the power of the 
all powerful ministry of interior 
clipped. 

The most important political event in 
the near future is the Seventh CPV party 
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Congress scheduled for the second quar- 
ter of next year. The CPV is now gearing 
up for the series of preceding congresses 
at the local level which will begin at the 
end of the year. 

Because of the excessively secretive 
nature of the inner workings of the CPV 
leadership it is very difficult for foreigners 
to gain insights into the differences of 
view, debates and factional lineup on 
issues. This is partly because of the CPV’s 
well developed tradition of collective 
leadership and adherence to the prin- 
ciples of democratic centralism. But all 
indications are that the leadership are act- 
ing to ensure that continuity of political 
line will be the predominant theme at the 
Seventh Congress. 

The current campaign to purify the 
party ranks is in part aimed at strengthen- 
ing party solidarity and discipline and 
pulling into line and, as a last resort, even 
expelling those who openly oppose the 
party’s current line. So while there has 
been and will continue to be considerable 
debate over the draft party platform, it is 
most unlikely that the debate will 
encompass political pluralism and a 
multi-party system as an option for the 
future. 

It is likely that a significant proportion 
of the aging leadership within the 
Politburo will be replaced including party 
general secretary Nguyen Van Linh who 
is 75 years old (although there is a possi- 
bility he may be asked to stay on). The 
Congress should be a further step in the 
generational change of leadership of 
those associated with Ho Chi Minh and 
the revolutionary struggle. However, any 
infusion of younger blood will not necess- 
arily mean any significant difference of 
viewpoint to the older mentors, at least 
not while they remain in positions of 
power. 

Since the last CPV’s central com- 
mittee meeting in August this year, there 
have been some signs of a deliberate 
attempt to tone down the harsh and div- 
isive rhetoric which has marked official 
pronouncements to date. Corres- 
pondingly more emphasis is apparently 
being given to the teachings and home- 
spun wisdom of Ho Chi Minh. It would 
thus appear that the leadership is looking 
for a new ideological amalgam which 


continues to have its formal roots in 
Marxism-Leninism, but incorporates 
more of Vietnam’s nationalist tradition 
and revolutionary ideals to make it more 
acceptable both domestically and inter- 
nationally. Too strong an attachment to 
orthodox Marxism-Leninism would only 
exacerbate the widespread ideological 
scepticism and fatigue which already 
exist in the country, especially among the 
young. 

The updated ideological doctrine is 
currently being formulated in the form of 
the CPV’s draft platform on the tran- 
sitional phase towards Socialism. The 
draft platform is to be published for pub- 
lic discussion before being submitted to 
the Seventh Party Congress. 

In sum, Vietnam is in the process of 
developing its own political system, based 
on Marxism-Leninism, its own revol- 
utionary political tradition and the needs 
of a modern state in an increasingly econ- 
omically integrated world. In this system, 
the political supremacy and leading role 
of the party will be maintained. Further 
steps towards political liberalisation are 
likely to be very cautious and remain 
within the parameters of a one party state. 

Where there appears to be some room 
for debate and movement is on the 
co-option of non-party people into the 
government and on further 
democratisation and openness within the 
party itself. But substantial political liber- 
alisation is not popularly expected until 
the Eighth Party Congress in 1995. 

While it is very risky these days to pre- 
dict political events, for the foreseeable 
future, at least, I foresee little substantial 
change in the internal political landscape 
in Vietnam, particularly if there are no 
serious setbacks in the gradual improve- 
ments in the economy. 

For the vast majority of the 
Vietnamese people, I believe, their over- 
whelming concern is for improvements in 
their material well-being. Economic 
renovation has already provided a better 
standard of living for many; for others it 
has given them hope. However, with the 
rapidly-changing international situation, 
the return of students and workers with 
liberal ideas from Eastern Europe, the 
expansion of economic relations with the 
capitalist countries, and the increased 
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information flow, the authorities will 
inevitably be faced with increased press- 
ure from the intellectuals, professionals 
and the younger generation for greater 
political freedom. 

In my view, in the short-term at least, 
the authorities will be able to contain this 
pressure through a combination of secur- 
ity controls, political manipulation and 
economic carrots. 

Thus, I believe, it is unlikely that in 
Vietnam there will be political upheaval 
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and transformation on the East European 
model, or disturbances and bloody 
repression along the lines of Tiananmen 
Square. 

The energy of the leadership will be 
primarily geared to meeting the econ- 
omic and social aspirations of the 
Vietnamese people. This is what Dot Mot 
is really all about. Whether these popular 
aspirations can be met will ultimately be 
the test of whether the CPV can maintain 


its political control over the long-term. 
B 


Relations with Japan 
entering new phase 


Address by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, to the 
Japan-Australia Dietmembers Friendship League breakfast 
in Tokyo on September 19 


Too often visits such as this are occasions, 
at least in public speeches, for fairly pious 
platitudes, for proffering the acceptable 
cliches and avoiding, at all costs, the deli- 
cate or the controversial. 

The times we live in and the relation- 
ship between our two nations are too 
important for this. 

And so, without presumption, I wish 
to speak, as a friend, directly on issues 
fundamental to these times and that 
relationship. And there is one message — 
I believe a very important message — 
which I want to put to this influential 
group at the beginning of my official visit 
to Japan. 

It is a message of the firmest confi- 
dence for the future of relations between 
Australia and Japan, as we enter a new 
phase of our friendship within a new 
world order. 

Nine decades ago, at the dawn of the 
20th century, the six Australian colonies 
forged a federal union and created a 
single independent nation on our vast 
continent. 

The observer of the Australia-Japan 
relationship today cannot fail to be struck 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke. 


by the precise division of those nine dec- 
ades into two equal halves. In the first 45 
years, Australians normally regarded 
Japan as a threat to be feared; in the sec- 
ond 45 years, Australia and Japan have 
put the past behind them and built a 
stable, business-like, increasingly pros- 
perous and increasingly friendly 
relationship. 

That relationship has relied on three 
strong pillars: our deeply shared commit- 
ment to democracy and the rule of law; 
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our alliance relationships with the United 
States that provide the northern and 
southern anchors of strategic security in 
our region; and the complementarity of 
our economic strengths that has created a 
vast and productive commercial 
exchange of principally, our raw 
materials for your manufactured goods. 

Today each of these pillars remains 
intact, important and vital to our 
relationship. 

Yet as we observe the rapid changes 
taking place in the world around us — the 
more constructive superpower relation- 
ships, the astonishing overthrow of the 
old undemocratic regimes of Eastern 
Europe, the unanimity with which the 
world community is managing the first 
post-Cold War crisis in the Persian Gulf, 
the seemingly unstoppable dynamism of 
our Own region — and as our own two 
societies continue to change — I believe 
we should ask whether we should be cre- 
ating a new phase in our relationship. 

For Japan’s part, you are no longer 
merely an emerging economic power, 
you are truly a global giant. You lead the 
world in crucial industries and your main 
economic dilemma — a rare and happy 
one — is how to allocate the massive 
Savings surpluses you have 
accumulated. 

This economic strength is calling 
forth a louder and more authoritative 
influence for Japan in global and regional 
affairs — and I mean political and stra- 
tegic affairs, not just economic. That 
trend, apparent before, has been 
reinforced by the way in which Cold War 
tensions have been replaced by the new 
and complex problems of multipolar dip- 
lomacy and strategy. 

For Australia’s part, we too are engag- 
ing the world on new terms. We have 
accepted the need for economic flexi- 
bility; we have steadily internationalised 
our economy and we are becoming stead- 
ily more capable of sophisticated econ- 
omic linkages. And we have proven our 
commitment to multilateral diplomacy 
that is diligent, credible and increasingly 
respected. 

With all this, I believe we are entitled 
to conclude that Australia and Japan 
should indeed be on the threshold of a 
new, and even closer, and certainly more 
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diverse and sophisticated relationship — 
a third phase in the history of our 
relationship that will take us into the next 
century not only as people who do a lot of 
business together but as colleagues, con- 
structive partners and friends. 

Increasingly, we will see each other as 
more than complementary and valuable 
markets. 

Australia will look to Japan as a source 
of the most modern technologies; a 
source of diverse investment funds; a 
magnet for Australian exports and invest- 
ment; a regional friend exercising inter- 
national political influence; 

And I believe Japan will look to Aus- 
tralia as a creative, vigorous, increasingly 
diversified partner in an economically 
dynamic region; a self-reliant and self- 
confident nation constructively involved 
in the great issues of our region and our 
world; a decent, tolerant, vibrant society 
enriched by migrants from around the 
globe — not to forget, of course, an excit- 
ing land offering a warm welcome to your 
tourists. 

These are the kinds of issues that I 
look forward to discussing with Prime 
Minister Kaifu, with you, Mr Mutoh, and 
with other political and business leaders 
on this visit. 

Australia and Japan need to broaden 
our relations to ensure that they reflect 
the changing realities and needs of the 
1990s. 

This morning I want to address in 
more detail one aspect, and a critically 
important one, of that multifaceted task: 
the international context in which our 
bilateral relations will be operating. 

The magnitude of the global changes 
of recent years leaves me in no doubt that 
we have witnessed a permanent and fun- 
damental shift in international 
relationships. 

But what comes next is not yet clear. 
The very phase “post-Cold War period” 
sums up much of the uncertainty of this 
time. It suggests, correctly, that the only 
thing we are sure of is what has gone 
before us. We do not know what is yet to 
come. 

We do know that the ending of the 
Cold War has not led to the un-invention 
of weapons of mass destruction — 
nuclear, chemical or biological. And it 
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has not led to the disappearance of big 
armies, national rivalries or reckless 
leaders. 

And we know too, that different 
regions of the globe still have their dis- 
tinct security problems — something, I 
know, which is very evident here in Japan 
as you look at the complicated security 
equation in Northeast Asia. 

In particular, to those who might have 
forgotten it in the euphoria of crumbling 
walls in Europe, of emerging superpower 
cooperation, of real progress towards stra- 
tegic nuclear disarmament, Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait brought home 
forcefully that the new world order does 
not necessarily mean a peaceful and safe 
world order. 

In addressing my own parliamentary 
colleagues on developments in the Gulf 
recently, I said that Iraq’s action chal- 
lenged us to define the way in which the 
world community will cooperate in the 
years ahead. We needed to work out how 
to manage such dangers — which are by 
no means unique to the Middle East — 
before they arise. 

That is why Australia has supported 
the United Nations and the international 
rule of law against the clear challenge 
posed by Iraq. We believe all nations will 
suffer if aggression goes unchecked in the 
Gulf; and that all nations will benefit if 
the United Nations can succeed in giving 
practical and irresistable expression to the 
outrage we all feel at the invasion of 
Kuwait. This has been exemplified by the 
unparalleled and very welcome cooper- 
ation between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

In the light of those judgments, my 
Government has: 


— condemned Iraq’s invasion 
absolutely; 

— supported the Security Council’s res- 
olutions, calling for unconditional 
withdrawal; 

— implemented the mandatory sanc- 
tions imposed by Security Council 
resolution 661 to compel that 
withdrawal; 

— deployed three ships of the Royal Aus- 
tralian Navy to join the international 
effort to enforce those sanctions; 

— and supported the deployment of 
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Western and Arab forces to the Gulf, 
to defend Saudi Arabia and to deter 
further Iraqi aggression. 

I should add that throughout the 
difficult weeks since August 2, my 
Government has welcomed and 
admired the clarity of purpose, the 
decisive action and the sense of 
responsibility which the United States 
has displayed in leading the inter- 
national response of Iraq’s 
aggression. 

We deplore the circumstances 
which might make it necessary to use 
military force in the Gulf. But we 
accept that peace is bought at too high 
a price if that price is the appeasement 
of aggression. 

In this sense, the Gulf crisis has 
been the first important international 
test of the post-Cold War period. 

And it is one reason why my visit 
to Tokyo at this time has an import- 
ance which extends beyond our bilat- 
eral relationship. More than on any 
other of my three visits to Japan as 
Prime Minister, I wish on this 
occasion to talk to leaders in Japan 
about our views of the world and the 
roles we perceive for each other in the 
world. 

Because if indeed the new world 
order is to be peaceful and safe — if 
we are to create a new Concert of 
Nations, which, even more than the 
Concert of Europe after the 
Napoleonic wars, can provide a dur- 
able multipolar balance of power — 
then, make no mistake, Japan will 
have a critical contribution to make. 

Indeed, it is true to say that today 
no framework for the conduct of 
international affairs could be 
regarded as adequate or complete if it 
lacked Japanese commitment and 
involvement. The days are gone when 
Japan’s international political influ- 
ence can or should lag far behind its 
economic strength and economic 
interests. The power of your econ- 
omy, the strength of your democracy, 
the talents of your people, entitle you 
to a place of leadership as of right. 

I want to make it very clear to you 
that Australia welcomes that. And we 
are confident that Japan has the com- 
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mitment, courage and understanding 
necessary to exercise the responsi- 
bilities of leadership that go hand in 


hand with that right. 


So we hope that Japan will be 
actively involved in the affairs of the 
Asia Pacific region — and beyond. In 
particular, we welcome Japan’s recog- 
nition that its strategic interests and 


international responsibilities 


deeply engaged in the Persian Gulf, 
and we welcome your decision thus 
far to support the international 
response to Iraq’s aggression, by 


financial and other measures. 


In the region, for all its economic 
dynamism, an unswerving commit- 
ment to peace cannot yet be taken for 
granted. For our own sakes and for the 
sake of the region, Australia and 
Japan want to see peace, prosperity 


and democracy. 


I sincerely welcomed Prime Min- 
ister Kaifu’s work in ensuring that 
regional issues were given proper 
attention at the Houston summit 


meeting of the G7. 


We have appreciated Japan’s 
active involvement in the new pro- 
cesses of Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation and in the search for a 


comprehensive settlement 


Cambodia. 


And we welcome the emerging 
Japanese involvement in regional 
environmental issues, such as your 
regional suspension of drift net fish- 
ing. Let me point out however that 
Australia’s position is for a global ban 


on this barbaric practice. 


We are fortunate in all this to have 
in the United Nations an organisation 
beginning to fulfil the aspirations of 
its founders — the aspirations that 
international cooperation can keep 


the world peaceful. 


But it is in line with everything 
that I have said today that the struc- 
ture of the United States needs to be 
reviewed and reformed so as to reflect 
contemporary realities — including 
the reflection, much more adequately 
than under present arrangements, of 
Japan’s own status, contribution and 


role. 
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With Japan’s important economic 
strengths come equally important econ- 
omic responsibilities. You well under- 
stand the significance for global 
economic prosperity of the maintenance 
of the open multilateral trading system — 
the system which has done so much to 
guarantee the prosperity of our countries 
over nearly half a century. In this area, 
too, Japanese leadership will be necessary 
to ensure that the Uruguay Round of 
multilateral trade negotiations does not 
fail. For if it does, the consequences for 
the world will be disastrous. 


In the collapse of the international 
trading system in the 1930s, we have a 
stark reminder of what might happen if 
narrow and short-term political self- 
interest is allowed to prevail over what we 
all know to be our long-term common 
interest. 


We must avoid that outcome at all 
costs, and Japan’s help in preventing it 
will be essential. It would be a tragic irony 
if, at a time when the military and ideo- 
logical issues which have threatened 
peace for much of the past four decades 
are being resolved, the world descends 
into conflict over international trade 
questions. 


So let me be quite clear: Japan’s pre- 
paredness to achieve genuine reform of 
trade rules — including specifically your 
willingness to liberalise further your 
domestic agricultural protection — will 
be a true test, and an appropriate one, of 
your leadership in the 1990s. 


Further liberalisation would directly 
benefit competitive agricultural pro- 
ducers, to be sure — and it would also 
apply very welcome pressure on the other 
protectionist economies, notably the 
European Community, to match your 
reforms with rational measures of their 
own. 


Ultimately it will be up to Japan to 
determine how you will resolve these 
issues of leadership I have raised today. 

Let me close, however, on a very can- 
did note. 


We want Japan to be more forth- 
coming, more confident, more creative, 
more outspoken than it has been in the 
past. Do not hold back, for you have much 
to contribute. As we move into a new 
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exciting area of international relations, achievements, can and should be an 
this great country, with its remarkable increasingly important leader for the 
Capacity to adapt to change its unparal- good of our region and for the good 
leled economic and technological of the world. z 


Australian-Indonesian project 
delivers clean water 
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A new Australian-Indonesian joint project is giving regular supplies of clean water and better sanitation to 
communities in five towns on the island of Sumbawa in West Nusa Tenggara province. 


The Australian Ambassador, Mr Philip Flood, pictured above sampling the water, opened the Rp. 3 billion 
($A1.65 million) project in Bima with Governor Warsito of Nusa Tenggara Barat. Mr Flood said the project 
would help to clear up problems of disease and high death rates caused by lack of clean water. He said he was 
particularly pleased that the project was designed to be built and managed with as much participation of the local 
communities as possible. 


The Bima project directly benefits a population of 15 000 people and supports the efforts of authorities and 
communities to improve water supply in other areas of Sumbawa, covering a population of about 50 000. 


The project is one of a range of development cooperation programs between the two countries in the province 
in which Australia has so far invested Rp 19 billion ($A14.1 million). 


A similar, but larger Australian-Indonesian venture serving 250 000 people in rural central Lombok has 
been hailed by the World Bank as a model project worth extending to other parts of the country. 
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Our common future: pathways 
for environmental education 


Address by the Australian Ambassador for the 
Environment, Sir Ninian Stephen, to the Australian 
Association for Environmental Education Conference, in 
Adelaide on September 23 
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I am both honoured and delighted to be 
with you here in Adelaide this morning at 
this, the first international environmental 
education conference to be held in Aus- 
tralia; and this not only because of the 
high importance of education in a world 
in which knowledge and the skills needed 
to apply it are more than ever the most 
precious possessions of mankind, but also 
because of education’s key role in the sol- 
ution of our environmental problems. 
Education is our chief ground for real 
hope that the aspirations of the World 
Commission on Environment and Devel- 
opment can be attained; that, in Mrs 
Brundtland’s own words, we can achieve 
sustainable development world-wide, 
meeting the needs of the present while 
not compromising the ability of future 
generations to meet their own needs. 

If we are to achieve that aim it will 
very largely be because our children are 
more environmentally aware than ever 
before. For this we owe much to the Aus- 
tralian Association for Environmental 
Education. What is today remarkable is 
the breadth of environmental knowledge 
and commitment of Australia’s youth. 
They are knowledgeable in ways that 
make many of my own generation seem 
slow learners; they are committed to the 
restoration and improvement of our Aus- 
tralian environment to an extent that one 
could not have imagined even ten years 
ago. For this all Australians should be 
grateful indeed to teachers generally and 
in particular to the members of your 
association. 

It is perhaps typical of the work of the 
association that in November last year 
you celebrated its tenth anniversary with- 
out fanfares of publicity but content 
instead in the knowledge of much accom- 
plished in the past and great challenges to 
be met in the future. You work, I know, 
very closely with both Federal and with 
State governments in developing among 


students an understanding of, and a con- 
cern for balanced development within the 
global environment. Your primary focus, 
as an Australian national association, has 
to be domestic. But your concerns are glo- 
bal, as this international conference 
attests. The next five days will be a time 
for the exchange of knowledge both with 
overseas delegates and with one another, 
giving and receiving ideas and 
broadening vision and perspectives. 

For my part, this morning I would 
like, in the international context of “Our 
common future”, to say something about 
pathways for environmental education. I 
do so with the great advantage of a total 
lack of expertise, hopeful, if not confi- 
dent, that that lack will earn me your tol- 
erance, if not always your agreement. 
Since I emerged from my schooldays 
exactly 50 years ago my only contact with 
education at that level has been confined 
to that of the bemused father of five 
daughters, all of whom not only survived 
the educational process but, far more 
remarkable, whose teachers survived 
it too. 

It was last November that the Federal 
Education Minister, Mr Dawkins, pro- 
vided funds for the Association’s national 
environmental strategy, “Learning for 
Our Environment”. At the launch of the 
strategy the Minister said that govern- 
ments must encourage children to 
become actively involved in environmen- 
tal issues at a practical level. 

I want to take that notion of active 
involvement a step further, a step into the 
wider world of the global environment. It 
is perhaps now a little hackneyed but the 
old adage, “Think globally, Act locally,” 
still holds true. 

The minister also said that our chil- 
dren should be, 

“Encouraged to think creatively and 
constructively about the environment 
and to help dispel any notion they 
might have that the environmental 
problems we face are insurmountable.” 

And of course he is right, and this 
despite the fact that we live at a time when 
the global environment is at crisis point 
on a number of fronts. As Dr Tolba, who 
heads up the United Nations Environ- 
ment Program, said very recently, despite 
recent years of great public concern and 
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discussion about environmental prob- 
lems, those problems are greater now 
than they have ever been. Climate 
change, with all its associated threats; 
depletion of the ozone layer; the rapid loss 
of much of the world’s biological diver- 
sity: these all remain problems of the 
greatest urgency. 

Of course climate change, with its 
long-term devastating potential, is not yet 
wholly a scientifically proven fact. I 
believe, however, that I am in good com- 
pany in believing that we are swiftly 
approaching a state of proof about the 
phenomenon sufficient to satisfy even the 
most sceptical. But even if one were to set 
climate change aside there would remain 
global environmental threats of the 
greatest gravity and within most nations 
of the world whole catalogues of domestic 
environmental problems all the way from 
desertification to ocean pollution. 

Their causes are almost wholly the 
result of human activity and most of them 
have become manifest only in the course 
of this present century. The Brundtland 
Commission, in its report “Our common 
future”, describes the causes succinctly 
and, I believe, accurately when it says, 

“When the century began neither 
human numbers nor technology had 
the power to radically alter planetary 
systems. As the century closes, not only 
do vastly increased human numbers 
and their activities have that power, but 
major unintended changes are occur- 
ring in the atmosphere, in soils, in 
waters, among plants and animals.” 

It is both spectacular population 
growth and the poverty that goes with it 
and our relatively new-found ability 
massively to over-exploit global resources 
that have led us to environmental crises 
points. Our capacity to over-exploit, 
thanks to human ingenuity, needs no 
elaboration other than to say that that 
same ingenuity which has caused such 
damage in the past is also our hope for the 
future if only it can be directed along 
environmentally sound lines. As to popu- 
lation growth, it has two particularly 
menacing features: it is happening in 
those areas of the world least able to sus- 
tain its impact and it is creating 
disasterously overcrowded urban 
populations. 
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In Europe, where highly developed 
infrastructures exist, populations have 
increased relatively little over the past 40 
years. But they have soared and are still 
soaring in already under-resourced sub- 
Saharan Africa and parts of Asia and 
Latin America. In some parts of Africa, 
the population doubles in rather less than 
each 20 years. World population was a 
modest two and a half billion only 40 
years ago, in 1950; already it is over five 
billion and in 35 years time, in the life- 
time of most of you here today, it is esti- 
mated to rise to over eight and a half 
billion. 

And much of it is concentrated in cit- 
ies of the developing world. Imagine, 
those of you from the developed world, 
the infrastructure of your own cities 
coping each 20 years with a doubling of 
inhabitants. In fact, the reality is often 
much worse than that. By the end of this 
century Nairobi, for example, very appro- 
priately in the circumstances the head- 
quarters of the United Nations 
Environment Program, will have grown 
in 50 years from a mid-century figure of 
about 150 000 to over five million. Cities 
like Mexico City and Brazil’s Sao Paulo 
will by then have grown to far more than 
20 million. Many other cities in the devel- 
oping world will be experiencing the 
same extravagant growth rates. 

If these are basic causes, their conse- 
quences scarcely need naming; we read, 
see and hear of them daily through the 
media. This pervasive media coverage 
reflects massive public interest and con- 
cern in matters environmental; nor is it 
confined to the public. Governments of 
all political complexions world wide have 
become deeply involved in the most prac- 
tical of ways in the problems of the 
environment, not only greenhouse 
induced climate change, degradation of 
the ozone layer and threats to biodiversity, 
but desertification, soil degradation, 
deforestation, pollution of land, sea and 
air and so on; these are pervasive topics of 
the present day. 

The problems of the environment are 
having a dramatic impact not only on 
societies world wide but of course on a 
whole range of disciplines as well, all the 
way from resource economics to meteor- 
ology, leaving their mark on all the physi- 
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cal and the social sciences. Sometimes 
changing the direction of research, often 
giving them a greatly hightened import- 
ance in the eyes of governments and 
international agencies, which have come 
to see the skills and expertise they involve 
as being essential aids in coping with 
environmental problems. 

One major beneficial effect of this 
new-found environmental concern is that 
it is providing for all the nations of the 
world a common peril and, as a result, is 
beginning to forge a corresponding com- 
mon interest. This new common interest 
of all government lies in the preservation 
for all the peoples of the globe and for 
their future generations, of a world no less 
habitable than it is today and in the 
rehabilitation of those parts of it that we 
are making or have already made rela- 
tively uninhabitable. 

What is vital is that the stimulus for 
common action now provided by environ- 
mental threats should involve the entire 
global community of nations. This is not 
simply because resolution of global 
environmental problems calls for the 
application of remedies world-wide. It is 
more complex than that. Much of what 
must be done, even to overcome those 
problems for which solutions are already 
known and available, will involve, at least 
initially, substantial financial cost and 
probable short-term economic sacrifice, 
though in the long run there may well fol- 
low economic efficiencies and pro- 
ductivity gains. Those short term 
sacrifices are only likely to be made if 
nations and their citizen taxpayers are 
secure in the knowledge that all nations 
are participants. If some are not, 
becoming instead, like tax havens, shel- 
ters from environmental regulation and 
laws, there would likely be an inflow to 
them of industry escaping the higher 
apparent costs of environmentally well 
regulated states. This would in turn 
encourage the latter to reduce their own 
level of environmental endeavour despite 
the known environmental and economic 
disasters that could well lie ahead. That is 
anther reason why what has come to be 
known as sustainable development must, 
if it is to be effective, be global in its 
application. 

In 1992 in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, the 
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United Nations will convene a major con- 
ference on environment and develop- 
ment. The preparatory process for this 
conference has already begun with the 
recent conclusion of the first preparatory 
committee meeting in Nairobi. Australia, 
together with its counterpart members of 
the United Nations, recognises that the 
Brazil conference will provide the world 
with its best chance yet to settle upon a 
concerted, cooperate and above all, work- 
able plan of action on into the 21st cen- 
tury so as to ensure to future generations a 
world worth living in. 

Australia’s priorities, of course, lie 
very much within our own region of the 
world. We cannot afford to allow the 
emerging international environmental 
conventions to ignore the special con- 
ditions, both physical and social, that exist 
in the Southern Hemisphere. Unlike the 
Northern Hemisphere ours is a region of 
oceans and of many tiny, low lying and 
isolated island nations. There is increas- 
ing scientific evidence to suggest that the 
Southern Hemisphere could face 
peculiar and in some instances especially 
severe effects of global environmental 
change. 

Between now and 1922 the diplomacy 
involved in achieving the necessary inter- 
national environmental conventions will 
be difficult and occasionally frustrating. 
But at the same time the opportunities for 
multilateral cooperation will be unparal- 
leled, while the costs of failure to attain 
agreement could be disastrous. 


The two conventions to which particular 
attention is going to be directed relate 
specifically to climate change and to bio- 
logical diversity. It is hoped that at the 
Brazil conference in 1992 framework 
conventions on both these issues of major 
global concern can be agreed upon. If this 
can be achieved it will be a formidable 
advance in the field of international 
environmental diplomacy and law mak- 
ing. The global community already has 
one major environmental success to its 
credit with the formulation and 
increasingly wide acceptance of the 
Vienna Convention and its Montreal Pro- 
tocol on substances which deplete the 
ozone layer. The June meeting, in Lon- 
don, of contracting parties to that Con- 
vention further agreed on financial 
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measures which will enable countries, 


particularly those in the developing world 
which are still producing such substances, 
particularly CFCs, to change over to less 
environmentally harmful substitutes. It is 
of signal importance that both China and 
India have now agreed to mechanisms 
allowing them to reduce CFC manufac- 
ture and use. 


However the proposed conventions 
on climate change and biodiversity pre- 
sent the international community with 
much more formidable challenges. 


In the development of these conven- 
tions there is going to be a need for inter- 
national funding mechanisms so as to 
reconcile the developing world’s need for 
continuing development with the global 
need to safeguard the earth’s environ- 
ment. Without substantial funding and 
effective technology transfer from devel- 
oped countries to developing countries 
that reconciliation is going to be difficult 
indeed to accomplish. Developing 
nations are, understandably, not prepared 
simply to defer development in the face of 
predictions of environmental threats, 
especially since they know that with 
threatened climate change, for example, 
it is the developed countries that have, to 
date, been its prime contributors as by far 
the largest emitters of CO,, the main 
greenhouse gas. Their reaction tends to 
that their own populations are now 
entitled to share in the benefits of devel- 
opment and that the wealthy, developed 
world, the major contributors to the 
greenhouse effect, should pay the extra 
price of ensuring that their own develop- 
ment is environmentally benign. Like- 
wise with the associated technology 
transfer; they demand that it should be 
cost-free to them. 


Apart from both funding and the 
transfer of technology, developing 
countries also need the skills necessary to 
take proper advantage of that technology. 
There is much more involved in tech- 
nology transfer than the mere transfer or 
licensing of intellectual property rights, 
in itself difficult enough when those 
rights are in private hands and when their 
transfer may have serious and long-term 
economic consequences for their owners. 
All this is going to call for much in the 
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way of new international environmental 
codes of behaviour and of law. 

Again, there is going to be a need for 
the working out of mechanisms for 
assessing liability for damage to the global 
environment, whether domestic or extra- 
territorial, with questions arising about 
the enforcement of payment, the charac- 
ter of the recipients of compensation and 
how compensation should be applied 
when received. Each is likely to be of con- 
siderable difficulty and to involve multi- 
disciplinary skills. Here, as in other 
environmental areas, scientists, econom- 
ists and lawyers will have to work together 
towards some satisfactory basis for 
accounting for environmental assets and 
for their preservation. 

Overshadowing the whole future of 
international environmental diplomacy 
is, and will remain, the highly political 
issue of what respective weights should be 
given to the twin aims of development 
and economic well-being on one hand 
and of the preservation of environmental 
well-being on the other. It is easy enough 
to speak of sustainable development as the 
desired goal, much more difficult to 
translate it into specific courses of action 
domestically and extremely difficult to go 
further and implement it on a global 
basis. 

Pessimists will contend that inter- 
national conventions of such grand reach 
will never be truly successful. The law of 
the sea negotiations, for example, took 15 
years to complete but even now has not 
yet received full acceptance. And this 
because of difficulties which are not dis- 
similar to those the world now faces with 
the proposed specifically environmental 
conventions. More optimistically, how- 
ever, it can be argued that negotiations for 
the law of the sea lacked the incentive of 
imminent threat to the biosphere which is 
moving the nations in the direction of 
agreement on environmental 
conventions. 

Conventions will not, of course, by 
themselves reverse the trend of com- 
pounding environmental damage that has 
seen poverty in Africa turn savannahs and 
woodlands into deserts and rapidly 
expanding populations in many other 
parts of the world lay waste to rainforests 
and other crucial ecosystems. The Aus- 
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tralian Government is working on the 
basis that negotiation towards the global 
conventions must be paralleled by practi- 
cal steps to alleviate environment degra- 
dation. In this the role of education is 
absolutely vital. We all have to think very 
seriously about the concept of sustainable 
development and what it means for us. 
We will have to accept the fact that incor- 
porating the environment into the devel- 
opment equation will be far from 
cost-free. Inevitably too, we will not be 
able to continue to use energy less 
effectively that we might, any more than 
we can continue to consign potentially 
recyclable materials on a one way journey 
through our economic system. 

All countries will have to closely 
re-examine the lifestyles of their people 
and the pattern of energy and natural 
resources usage that support them. Those 
of us in the industrialised, developed 
world will have to learn to contain and 
reverse our consumption rates and at the 
same time recognise the right of develop- 
ing nations to develop better and 
healthier lifestyles for their own people. 
As an Argentinian delegate said at the 
recent Nairobi meeting at which I was 
present, the developing countries will 
strongly resist any pressures by those 
countries which have profited from 
environmentally damaging economic 
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There was a European political philos- 
opher, very influential in the 1930s, who 
decided after several years of teaching and 
writing that there was no more work for 
philosophers to do, his predecessor Hegel 
having already achieved absolute knowl- 
edge a century and a half earlier. Unlike 
legions of others — not just academics — 
who have not let their lack of a pro- 
fessional raison d’etre stand in the way of a 
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practices to turn now the remainder of the 
world, the less developed world, into an 
ecological garden. 

All in all, there is much for us in Aus- 
tralia to do, both in acting locally, and in 
thinking globally. The real challenge, I 
think, in environmental education today 
is to encourage our children to think both 
globally and broadly. Long ago, when I 
was young, the term environment had 
none of the meaning it bears today. The 
linking of social, economic and political 
factors with the environment was 
unheard of. Now, however, we are seeing 
the development of those linkages on a 
grand global scale. Our children are 
coming to make those linkages as a matter 
of course, thanks to environmental edu- 
cation. That is changing the perception of 
the world for entire communities. 

In declaring open this conference I 
would not wish to be seen as consigning a 
distinct species of educationalists to 


‘extinction. However, it may be that, in 


coming years, as you continue along the 
pathways of environmental education 
your particular specialty widens to 
become a great generality, your distinct 
identity as environmental educationalists 
being translated into the whole discipline 
of education, a discipline wholly per- 
meated by environmental considerations. 

i 


good career, he neither wrote nor spoke 
another philosophical word and spent the 
remainder of his life working as a bureau- 
crat in the European Economic 
Community! 

The story of this object lesson for us all 
is told in Dr Francis Fukuyama’s genu- 
inely brilliant essay, The End of History?, 
which, as you will know, has been making 
waves ever since its publication in mid- 
1989, with some ripples even reaching us 
down in the Antipodes. 

Fukuyama’s thesis is that Hegel, and 
his latter-day disciple, although they may 
have had their timing out by one hundred 
and fifty years or so, were in fact pretty 
much on the right track in their percep- 
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tion of history as an evolutionary process 
with a natural end point. Moreover, that 
end point is now, in the real world, in fact 
upon us. As he put it: 

What we may be witnessing is not just 
the end of the Cold War, or the passing 
of a particular period of post-war his- 
tory, but the end of history as such: that 
is, the end point of mankind’s ideologi- 
cal evolution and the unversalisation 
of Western liberal democracy as the 
final form of human government. 

The essence of Fukuyama’s argument 
was that the democratic-egalitarian 
approach to social organisation that we 
know as political and economic liberalism 
is not just a passing phase in world history, 
but is here to stay: that it has not only 
totally subsumed earlier, lower forms of 
social organisation like tribalism and feu- 
dalism, and triumphed over fascism and, 
more recently, communism, but that it 
will go on beating off challenges from 
nationalism, fundamentalism or any 
other -ism of the future one might care to 
contemplate or invent. 

The end of history, understood in the 
way its author intended it to be under- 
stood, is thus a very big idea indeed, and it 
is testament to this country’s enthusiasm 
for big ideas that it very rapidly pogo- 
jumped out of the small-journal circuit 
into the talk shows and Time magazine. 
Inevitably, a little has been lost in trans- 
lation along the way. Fukuyama tried to 
anticipate some of the misunderstanding 
when he said, in the original article, right 
after the passage I earlier quoted. 

This is not to say that there will no 
longer be events to fill the pages of 
Foreign Affairs’s yearly summaries of 
international relations, for the victory 
of liberalism has occurred primarily in 
the realm of ideas of consciousness and 
is as yet incomplete in the real or 
material world. 

But in a speech in London earlier this 
month, he was still ruefully remarking 
that, notwithstanding all his clear and 
patient explanation, he had become 
associated with the view that nothing 
further will happen in world politics, that 
we are entering an age of permanent, self- 
regulating peace, and that life will hence- 
forth be extremely boring. Every major 
event, from the fall of the Berlin Wall to 
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Iraq’s recent invasion of Kuwait, has 
consequently become the occasion for 
some commentator to say that I have been 
proven wrong and that history is not over. 

He added, in a further aside, that not 
the least of his communication problems 
lay with Mrs Thatcher, who had led the 
charge against him for a time in the evi- 
dent belief that he “was advocating a kind 
of laziness on the part of the Western 
democracies”. 

I do not believe there will be too many 
misunderstandings of these kinds among 
this audience. The ranks of the sceptics 
and disbelievers have in any event mark- 
edly thinned as events have continued to 
dramatically unfold since Fukuyama 
wrote in the summer of 1989. The victory 
of liberalism was then very incomplete in 
the material world of Eastern Europe. 
Since then we have had not merely the 
Berlin Wall but the complete unification 
of Germany; the collapse of the Warsaw 
Pact and COMECON; the rebirth of 
democracy in Poland, Hungary, Czechos- 
lovakia, Romania and the Baltic States; 
the disintegration of the Soviet command 
economy and the imminent disinte- 
gration of the CPSU itself; the universal 
acknowledgement that the Cold War is 
over (I think even in the pages of Com- 
mentary, but I would need to check the 
reference ...!); and the Soviet Union 
behaving like a model international citi- 
zen in the first great test of post-Cold War 
crisis management, in the Gulf. 

There seems no reason, moreover, to 
believe that this triumph in Europe of 
Western liberal democracy, not only as an 
idea, but in its practical realisation, will be 
anything less than permanent. A new 
breed of “realist” sceptics is being heard to 
argue that the only things that are perma- 
nent in international politics are conflict 
and competition, that regardless of their 
ideologies or particular forms of govern- 
ment, insecurity, fear and aggression will 
go on characterising the relations of 
nation states with each other. Fukuyama 
has a fascinating answer to this. Drawing 
on the work of another scholar, he points, 
in the speech earlier this month that I 
have already mentioned, to the remark- 
able fact that “in the two hundred years or 
so that modern liberal democracies have 
existed, there is not one single instance of 
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one liberal democracy fighting another”. 
Just why this should be so is something to 
explore on another occasion*. For the 
moment, it should be enough to give us 
reasonable confidence that the marriage 
between liberal ideology and liberal prac- 
tice has, in Europe anyway, a long life 
ahead of it. 

The question I would like to explore 
in this gathering is how close we are to the 
end of history — not in Europe, central as 
that continent has been to the fate of the 
world in modern times, but in Asia. Nine- 
teen eighty-nine was unquestionably the 
year of Europe. There were many of us, 
swept up by the reverberations of that 
experience and its apparently irresistible 
tide, who hoped and believed that 1990 
might be the year of Asia. To what extent 
has the ideology of political and economic 
liberalism in fact made gains? Is its tri- 
umph, in theory and in practice, close or 
even yet in sight? To what extent have the 
hopes and expectations for 1990 been so 
far realised? 

I should say at the outset, without 
labouring the obvious too long and hard, 
that these questions are far from being 
merely of academic interest to our two 
countries. We in Australia live in Asia. 
While it has taken both ourselves and 
others some time to fully appreciate the 
implications of that inescapable geo- 
graphical fact, we now know very well 
that, as I said to this Society last year, this 
is where we “must survive strategically 
and economically, and must find a place 
and role if we are to develop our full 
potential as a nation”. Change in Asia 
affects our own immediate security 
environment and the area from which we 
now take most of our immigrants and 
where we do most of our business. For 
Australia, seventy per cent of our exports 
and sixty per cent of our imports are 
directed to or sourced from the Asia 
Pacific region. We have had the jarring 
experience, well known to many of our 


*Fukuyama, philosophical junkie that he apparently 
is, says that Immanuel Kant laid it all out when he 
said that liberal states were infected with a certain 
bourgeois and commercial spirit, to which war was 
quite foreign. Presumably, this spirit has been less 
infectious when it comes to dealing with non-liberal 
states. 
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immediate neighbours, of boat people 
arriving directly on our shores, a solid 
reminder of not only how physically close 
we are to the action in this region, but 
how directly affected we can be by its 
turbulence. 

The United States, I hardly need to 
tell this audience, has immense interests 
of its own in what happens in Asia. Your 
future is as much as an Asia Pacific power 
as an Atlantic power, and you have had a 
long-standing and wide-ranging commit- 
ment to the region’s security. That com- 
mitment is underpinned by alliances with 
and military presences in Japan, the 
Republic of Korea, and the Philippines, 
and by ANZUS and related arrangements 
with Australia and others, and has con- 
tributed in no small measure to not only 
the strategic stability but the conomic 
development of the region. That in turn 
has fed into the growing economic 
relationship between the United States 
and the region. It is a little appreciated 
fact in the US, but one which speaks vol- 
umes about where your interests lie, that 
since 1982, US trans-Pacific trade has 
doubled, to a point where it is now one- 
and-a-half times your trans-Atlantic 
trade. Change in Asia, for better or worse, 
matters as much to you as it does to us. 

If arrival at the end of history has to be 
tested, in the first instance, by the prevail- 
ing state of ideological consciousness, 
then I for one am not in much doubt that 
Asia is following hot on Europe’s heels. 
Fukuyama himself drew a lot of support- 
ing material for his original essay from 
evident friends at work on that continent. 
The decisive defeat and non-re- 
emergence of fascism; the successful 
grafting of political and economic liberal- 
ism on to uniquely Japanese institutions 
and tradition; the stunning economic suc- 
cess of Japan and the so-called Newly 
Industrialising Countries (Korea, Tai- 
wan, Hong Kong and Singapore), based 
on free competition at home and close 
connections with world markets; and the 
almost complete discrediting in recent 
years of Marxism-Leninism as an econ- 
omic system in China and elsewhere. 

I first had a hint of just how far that 
discrediting of Marxism-Leninism had 
gone when I made a very extensive tour 
through the region just after I became 
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Foreign Minister in 1988. The Philip- 
pines Defence Secretary, Fidel Ramos, 
told me that the hottest Q & A routine 
currently doing the rounds in China went 
like this: “What is the definition of Com- 
munism?” Answer: “The route a country 
travels in transforming its economic and 
social system from capitalism ... to 
capitalism!” 

I found it was a joke that translated 
well everywhere I went, not least in 
Vietnam. It was in fact the Vietnamese 
Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach, 
who capped it all for me a few months 
later when I was chatting idly to him in a 
break in a conference somewhere. “Do 
you know,” he said, “what is the most 
interesting present anyone has ever given 
me?” “I’ve no idea,” I said, “you tell me.” 
“It’s a book,” he replied, “a really fascinat- 
ing book, lots of very good descriptions of 
how things work. I keep it beside my bed 
and look at it very often. It’s a book on 
economics by a man called 
Samuelson.” 

Translating this kind of liberal con- 
sciousness, or emerging consciousness, 
into hard reality has been a slow process, 
and although a great deal has happened in 
recent times, and this year in particular, 
the record of political and economic 
change has been a mixed one. 

Certainly in political terms, we have 
not seen in Asia the revolution that has 
occurred in Europe. Indeed, one of the 
indelible Asian images of 1989 was the 
backward step taken at Tiananmen 
Square. Yet even there, the rapid growth 
and strength of feeling underlying the 
democratic movement was remarkable. 
There can be little doubt that the passing 
from the scene of the current, ageing Chi- 
nese leadership will herald not only tur- 
bulence but a reaffirmation of the 
democratic impulse. That, of course, is 
precisely the worry of those who now 
occupy seats of power in Beijing. 

Elsewhere in Asia, the picture is simi- 
larly patchy. We have seen Taiwan move 
quietly but surely further along the road 
to representative government. In 
Myanmar, formerly Burma, and maybe to 
be Burma once again if the Opposition 
has its way, despite the scepticism engen- 
dered by the indefensible pre-election 
restrictions, including the detention of 
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opposition leaders, the first national elec- 
tions for 30 years, on May 27, do appear to 
have been held in an orderly and open 
manner, and they did result in an over- 
whelming declared win for the opposition 
National League for Democracy. The 
military is disinclined to let go quickly of 
the reins of power, but can not hope to 
hold on to any shred of legitimacy or 
popular support if it does not begin the 
process of ceding place to elected 
representatives. 


In Nepal, following popular assertion 
of frustration with authoritarian rule, the 
country is on the road to its first fully 
democratic elections in 30 years. And 
even in Mongolia, the Government’s 
initial, cautious attempt to introduce 
perestroika failed to stem popular demon- 
strations and rapidly growing pressure for 
political and economic reform, and we 
have witnessed the first multi-party elec- 
tion in the country’s history. 


These patchy, hesitant moves, two 
steps forward and one step back, never- 
theless add to the gradual trend of 
increasingly representative government 
in the region. And the regional exemp- 
lars, Japan and the Republic of Korea, 
provide eloquent testimony to the simple 
proposition that democratisation without 
nation-destroying instability and econ- 
omic chaos is not only possible, but 
indeed seems to offer the prospect of 
national self-assurance and economic 
prosperity. 


Gradual, incremental, quiet develop- 
ment seems similarly to be an underlying 
trend of international relations within the 
region. While superpower detente has not 
remedied old antagonisms in Asia, and 
while areas of potential confrontation of 
varying degrees of tension remain, the 
events of this year, when contrasted with 
the outlook as seen from January 1, 1990, 
have been very significant indeed. Presi- 
dent Gorbachev has met the South 
Korean President, Roh Tae U; the two 
Korean Prime Ministers have met; China 
has re-established relations with Indo- 
nesia, after a visit by Premier Li Peng to 
Jakarta, and will shortly re-establish 
relations with Singapore; General Giap of 
Vietnam has visited China; Secretary 
Baker and Foreign Minister 
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Shevardnadze have opened up an Asian 
security agenda; and the first signs are 
emerging of a willingness by the USSR 
and Japan to address, perhaps in the con- 
text of President Gorbachev’s planned 
visit to Japan next year, the outstanding 
questions preventing normalisation of 
their relationship. 

There has been no more remarkable 
development in regional international 
relations this year, however, than the 
moves at last now taking shape to bed 
down a comprehensive settlement of the 
tragic conflict in Cambodia. The extra- 
ordinary complexity of the Cambodian 
problem, involving not only the internal 
warring parties but most of the countries 
of the region and the world’s major 
powers as well, has made us all wary of 
predicting when a durable and compre- 
hensive settlement finally will be 
achieved. But I believe that we now can 
be very confident indeed that an end at 
last is in sight. There have been many 
contributors to producing that result, but 
the most crucial political factor in recent 
months has undoubtedly been the ability 
of all the Permanent Five members of the 
Security Council to work closely together, 
and the willingness more recently of 
Vietnam and China to find a cooperative 
path. 

In overview, the security picture in 
the region is generally favourable. The 
salient features of that positive story are 
the decline of global tension and the 
moves towards healing some of the 
region’s points of confrontation. Yet 
there is a sense that the region is in a 
phase of transition, moving out of a fam- 
iliar security framework to a new dispen- 
sation whose contours have yet to be 
drawn. And in an environment where 
there are a number of powers of great 
relative economic and military strength 
and where the stability, tense stability 
though it may have been, engendered by 
superpower presence and competition 
can no longer be assured, there is no less 
uncertainty than there has ever been, as to 
the longer-term political, and by exten- 
sion security, environment in the region 
will be. That uncertainty may well be dra- 
matically reduced, as Fukuyama suggests, 
when liberal democracy finally triumphs 
in everyone’s domestic political system, 


but that millenium is still it seems a little 
way off. 


Perhaps the most interesting regional 
security development over the last year is 
the rapidly increasing interest throughout 
the Asia Pacific region in developing 
more systematic dialogues on security 
issues: this became particularly apparent 
at the ASEAN Ministerial Meeting I 
attended in Jakarta in late July, and in 
speeches and statements that have been 
made in various forums since. 


What is being talked about here is dia- 
logue to reduce the possibility of misap- 
prehension that can become a large 
element of friction between nations; dia- 
logue so that we can come to share per- 
ceptions as the strategic landscape 
changes around us; dialogue so that we 
can assure others, and be assured our- 
selves in turn, about the role of military 
forces; dialogue that can be used to reach 
out to former adversaries as well as to 
strengthen existing links with friends; 
dialogue that can be used to build up a 
cooperative capacity to tackle jointly 
regional issues such as security of sea 
lanes. 


So habits of consultation do already 
exist, in an ASEAN context and in a 
growing network of bilateral arrange- 
ments, and form a basis on which we can 
build a process of dialogue more oriented 
towards the region’s security concerns. It 
may be that, as I suggested in Jakarta at 
the ASEAN meeting, at some later stage 
in this process of dialogue a forum such as 
a “Conference on Security and Cooper- 
ation in Asia”, drawing inspiration from 
the security principles already applied in 
the region and from the Helsinki process, 
or Conference on Security and Cooper- 
ation in Europe, may be seen as timely. If 
SO, it will be because the processes of dia- 
logue have been commenced, and have 
been successful in enhancing confidence 
and new patterns of cooperation among 
various groups of countries in the 
region. 

If in political and security terms, we 
have seen patchwork development in the 
Asia Pacific’s moves towards the liberal 
democratic principles which hold sway in 
Europe, then the same is true of the other 
element of Fukuyama’s “end of history” 
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thesis, the victory of market principles of 
economic organisation. 

It has to be said that the Asia Pacific 
already has ample evidence of economic 
success. Japan and the “four tigers” 
(South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong and 
Singapore) have been powerful testimony 
to the success of market-oriented econ- 
omic management and of outward- 
looking policies ready to adapt to change. 
All provide an infectious example of pros- 
perity and dynamism to the other regional 
countries. Those which emulate that 
example are achieving impressive results, 
growth rates in the south of the region are 
now beginning to rival the furious growth 
rates of northeast Asia, with, for example, 
Indonesia’s annual growth rate of around 
6 per cent, Malaysia’s of around 8 per cent 
and Thailand’s of around 11 per cent. 

The temptation is strong for autarkic 
and centrally planned economies. China 
has tried to maintain those vestiges of 
economic reform still consistent with 
central political and social planning. And 
Vietnam is seeking economic progress 
without the chaos and free-for-all that it 
fears from a total loosening of the reins of 
power. 

While economics is essentially about 
competition, it is, at the level of relations 
between states, also about establishing fair 
rules for the game. And that is not only 
out of altruism, but because, as any econ- 
omist will tell you, if we allow markets to 
operate freely, then we all benefit. It was 
primarily with the rules of the game in 
mind, and the benefits of working to pre- 
vent inevitable commercial irritations 
from developing into sharper confron- 
tations, that Australia began the regional 
initiative which I outlined to the mem- 
bers of this Society in my speech to you 
last year, the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC) process. 

I can now provide you with a positive 
report on APEC’s progress. Two full- 
scale ministerial-level meetings, in 
Canberra and Singapore, have consoli- 
dated the initiative. Participants, which 
include both Australia and the United 
States, have reached agreement on a 
number of basic constituents of the pro- 
cess. On future meetings for as far ahead 
as 1993, on a support structure consisting 
of an informal network of senior officials 
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to guide the process between ministerial- 
level meetings, and on the importance of 
bringing the three Chinese economies 
into the process to join the original 12 par- 
ticipants. Work is underway on a program 
of practical cooperation on a number of 
work projects, which should strengthen 
the gains from regional interdependence. 
APEC trade ministers have met as a 
group to coordinate input into the final 
stages of the Uruguay Round of multilat- 
eral trade negotiations and non- 
discriminatory regional trade 
liberalisation has been placed firmly on 
the agenda for examination following the 
Uruguay Round. 

The liberal consciousness is not 
wholly about democratic political pro- 
cesses and market-driven economic ones. 
It also implies, although this is not 
strongly emphasised in the Fukuyama 
piece, a commitment to human rights, 
domestically and internationally, and 
indeed a whole agenda of what might be 
called, in a foreign policy context, good 
international citizenship issues. These are 
a willingness to cooperate on environ- 
mental problems, development assist- 
ance, refugees and displaced persons, 
international health issues, “non-military 
threats to security” like narcotics and the 
like. I beieve it important that we direct 
attention to these matters, which I might 
call the “humanitarian” agenda, not only 
because they express the decent concern 
of our citizens with what is going on in the 
rest of the world, the wrongs that need to 
be righted, but also because they are a lit- 
mus test of how steady is the progress in 
the region towards stability, liberal 
democracy and economic growth. 

Again, the regional record is patchy. 
The turmoil in Indo-China has given rise 
to a large problem of displaced people 
which Australia, in concert with other 
regional countries, has tried to address, so 
far without much success, through the 
Comprehensive Plan of Action adopted 
internationally in June 1989. On human 
rights, we are concerned with continuing 
restrictions on democratic and individual 
freedoms in countries of the region, par- 
ticularly Myanmar and China. On 
environmental questions there are still 
multiple agendas and only gradually 
awareness of common problems, e.g. in 
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tropical forest management. And the 
ever-present menace of narcotics in our 
society shows only too clearly that much 
more remains to be done, both 
multilaterally and bilaterally, to stamp out 
that evil trade. 

The three dimensions of liberal con- 
sciousness I have been talking about, pol- 
itical, economic and humanitarian, are 
interconnected. Sustained, mature econ- 
omic growth is not possible without 
urbanisation, education, labour mobility, 
free and open communications, and the 
ability of individuals to participate in 
decisions, political and otherwise, that 
affect their lives. It is simply not possible 
to quarantine off economic reform from 
political reform, and from a respect for 
the life, liberty and happiness of the indi- 
vidual. The attempt to do so in countries 
like China and Vietnam seem inexorably 
destined to failure. As these countries, 
and others like them chose to participate 
in the region’s economic dynamism, and 


Olympics: ‘We’ll do 
our darndest’ — PM 


Address by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, to the 
Melbourne Olympic Committee farewell dinner, in 
Melbourne, on September 8 
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If Australians tend to like their sport, then 
the people of Melbourne are positively 
and passionately in love with it — and at 
no time more than in spring. 

The annual bout of September fever 
brought on by football finals — followed 
by the first Tuesday in November when 
the whole nation stops for the running of 
the Melbourne Cup — followed in its 
turn by the Australian Tennis Open — 
feed Melbourne’s hunger for great sport 
and make Melbourne an experienced and 
qualified host of top quality sporting 
events. 

This year, the springtime passion is 
even more powerful. 

On September 18 — in 10 days’ time 
— Melbourne and Australia will stop 
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emulate their neighbours’ successes, then 
they must increasingly accept the logical 
consequences for their political systems 
and for the way they treat their 
citizens. 

That will not occur without coughs 
and splutters. We may even see more 
Tienanmen Squares. But the example of 
democracy and economic growth has 
proven to be too infectious to contain. 
Asia is not yet Europe. While the liberal 
consciousness is almost as 
comprehensively prevailing at the level of 
ideas, the triumph of these values on the 
ground is not yet remotely complete. But 
the idea of the end of history allows for a 
good deal of lag time and I suspect we 
may all be surprised by the pace at which 
our region follows down the road towards 
that goal of peace and prosperity, backed 
and guaranteed by universally shared 
values of the kind that your country and 


mine have always stood for. 
oH 


once more, for the final event of another 
great contest in which Melbourne is 
involved. 

There will be parties in the streets, in 
homes, all over the city, at the Arts 
Centre, at the Town Hall, waiting for the 
answer to the urgent question: has Mel- 
bourne won the bid to host the 1996 
Olympic Games? 

And for those of us in Tokyo, it will be 
a night to remember and, we hope and 
believe, to celebrate. 

If the Melbourne bid is successful, the 
Games will return to the southern hemi- 
sphere for only the second time in the 
100-year history of the modern Olympic 
movement. 

To win that high honour — to be host 
to the centenary Games — Melbourne 
will have to satisfy the International 
Olympic Committee on a vast range of 
practical criteria. 

We will have to show the close links 
that exist between the Olympic Com- 
mittee and the Australian Government. 
We will have to demonstrate that the bid 
has the full support of the community. 
We will have to show that we have the 
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ability to stage the Games with all the 
advance planning and the infrastructure 
that this implies. 

It is not my job to detail our whole case 
tonight on each of these criteria. 

That can wait for the hard-sell in 
Tokyo. 

But I do want to underline one of 
them by pointing to the depth of my 
Government’s commitment to the bid — 
and the breadth of the political support it 
has drawn from throughout Australia. 

It is a great strength of the Australian 
community, that this bid will be sup- 
ported in Tokyo not only by political 
office-holders — myself as Prime Minis- 
ter, the Premier of Victoria and the Lord 
Mayor of Melbourne — but also by Fed- 
eral and Victorian Opposition leaders and 
by the three previous Lords Mayor. 

We are united in our support for 
Melbourne’s bid to host the Games and 
we are working fully with the Australian 
Olympic Committee to make it a 
SUCCESS. 

Tonight, we are farewelling the team 
that will travel to Tokyo to put 
Melbourne’s case. 

Just like a team sport, where victory 
requires the coordinated efforts of many 
individuals, so our team is working 
together to ensure the best possible pres- 
entation is made to the IOC on September 
18. 

In its composition, our team reflects 
the broad political support for the bid and 
the even broader community support for 
it. Business, trade unions, community 
groups will all play a part in Tokyo. 

Not least, the team shows the enor- 
mous support for the bid from our sport- 
ing community, from Olympic heroes to 
younger stars of the future, to ordinary 
folk who have taken part in the Darwin to 
Melbourne relay run that, like sparks 
from the Olympic torch, has touched off 
Olympic enthusiasm wherever the run- 
ners have been seen. 

And there is a larger team of people 
who can’t come with us, the volunteers 
and supporters, whose hard work and 
dedication to Melbourne’s candidature 
has been the backbone of our bid. 

We thank you all. 

The degree of support and cooper- 
ation that the bid has received from 
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throughout this city, this State and this 
nation gives the greatest source of confi- 
dence for success. 

I outlined earlier some of the formal 
criteria that Melbourne needs to succeed. 
But you know there is one extra ingredi- 
ent in any successful Olympic Games. 

It’s called character — that intangible 
quality of spirit that sets a city apart as a 
special place. 

And Melbourne has it by the ton. 

With each host city it chooses, the 
Olympic movement incorporates a new 
spectacle, a new culture, a new people 
into the fabric of the Games. 

Those differences create the charac- 
ter of each Olympiad and help retain the 
magic of the Olympics for the entire 
world. 

And the athletes who star at a Games 
become loved and honoured in the place 
of their achievement as well as by the citi- 
zens of their own nation and the world. 

Place and performance become 
linked in memory: 

e Jesse Owens in Berlin 

e Emil Zatopek in Helsinki 

e Vladimir Kutz — hand upraised in vic- 
tory in Melbourne 

e Herb Elliott in Rome 

e Dawn Fraser in Tokyo 

e Mark Spitz with seven gold in Munich 

e Nadia Comaneci in Montreal 

e Carl Lewis in Los Angeles 

e Flo-Jo in Seoul 

What an incredible collection of 
memories are conjured up by those names 
and places — memories of individual 
achievement in a global context — shared 
global memories of our shared global 
heroes. 

Anybody who doubts Melbourne’s 
capacity in 1996 to add to that superb 
record of triumph has forgotten the 
special qualities of this great sporting city. 

The contribution of the Olympics to 
this century has been quite extraordinary 
and, as John Ralph (President, Mel- 
bourne Olympic Committee) said earlier, 
it is due to the power of the Olympic 
ideals. 

Few global institutions survive 100 
years. Even fewer survive and thrive like 
the OIC has. 

It is certainly thriving in Australia. 

Australia has been a part of the 
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Olympic movement’s past. Our commit- 
ment has taken us to every Games. We 
have been fervent supporters of the ideals 
and the practice of the Olympic spirit. 

For the future, we believe Australia 
can provide an unparalleled stage for the 
launch of a new century of the Olympic 
movement. 

We respect, and in many ways 
embody, the traditions of the past, while 
being youthful and flexible and outward- 
looking in the structure and nature of our 
society. 

Our very population represents an 


Preventing the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons 


By Ian Cousins* 
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The international community has been 
struggling to prevent the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons since the nuclear age 
began. The key international instrument 
is the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
Australia ratified the Treaty in 1973 and 
it has become a central element of 
Australia’s nuclear arms control and 
nuclear cooperation policies. The Fourth 
Review Conference of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty has recently con- 
cluded in Geneva. (See the August issue 
of The Monthly Record). 


The problem 


The history of the proliferation of 
weaponry over the millenia has had two 
basic characteristics. It has at heart been a 
process of the spread of knowledge and 
that knowledge has had peaceful as well 
as military applications. This pattern was 
followed with nuclear weapons develop- 
ment after World War 11 but for the first 
time the international community sought 
to stop the flow-on effect. 


*Ian Cousins is Assistant Secretary in the Nuclear 
Policy Branch, Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, and was a member of the Australian del- 
egations to the Third and Fourth NPT Review 
Conferences. 
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exciting amalgam of the peoples of the 
world. 

In every respect we echo and reinforce 
the Olympic ideals; in every capacity we 
are qualified for the high honour of 
hosting the 1996 Olympic Games. 

That is our mission in Tokyo. On 
behalf of all Australians I wish success to 
the Melbourne bid; and as a member of 
the team that will be in Tokyo presenting 
that bid, I can assure you all we will be 
doing our darndest to come home 
winners. i 


The development of nuclear weapons 
in the United States during the World 
War 11 and their use at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki had let the scientific genie out 
of the bottle yet again. 

A decade after Hiroshima there were 
two more nuclear weapon states — the 
Soviet Union and the United Kingdom. A 
further decade and the number had 
grown again by two — this time France 
and China. In addition more countries 
wanted to exploit nuclear technology for 
economic and social development. 

Nuclear proliferation was underway 
because debate and negotiations about 
control of nuclear energy and nuclear 
weapons in the 1940s and 50s failed. 

But a renewed effort at collective con- 
trol of the technology was beginning. 
Agreement on a Statute for an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
was reached in 1956. In 1961 the IAEA’s 
first safeguards system came into exist- 
ence. Further efforts led in 1967 to the 
introduction by the United States and the 
Soviet Union of a draft treaty on the non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons into the 
Disarmament Committee in Geneva. 


The Treaty 


The Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons was concluded in 1968 
and entered into force in 1970 after ratifi- 
cation by the US, USSR and the UK, the 
three depositary powers of the Treaty, 
and 40 others. 
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Senator Evans, Leader of Australia’s delegation, at the NPT Review Conference last month, with the Deputy 7 
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Leader, David Reese, Australia’s Ambassador for Disarmament (Geneva). 


The broad objectives of the ‘Treaty are 
to: 


e prevent the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons to states other than the five 
states recognised as nuclear weapon 
states in 1968 — the US, USSR, UK, 
France and China (Articles I, II and 
III); 

e facilitate peaceful nuclear cooperation 
between Treaty members (Article IV); 
and 


e work towards nuclear disarmament 
(Article VI). 


How the Treaty has fared 


A major effort was made prior to the first 
Review Conference in 1975 to establish 
firmly the viability of the Treaty. 

Australia completed ratification in 
1973. The then Euratom non-nuclear 
weapon states (Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Italy and FRG) together 
with the Republic of Korea, ratified in 
1975; 

The first Review Conference in 1975 
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reconfirmed the commitment and confi- 
dence of the parties in the Treaty, not- 
withstanding dissatisfaction with 
implementation of Article VI — the com- 
mitment to disarmament. The confer- 
ence adopted, by consensus, a final 
document and made recommendations 
for further work on physical protection of 
nuclear material, peaceful nuclear 
explosions and regional nuclear fuel cycle 
centres. Subsequently the Treaty 
attracted ratifications from Japan (1976), 
Switzerland (1977) and Indonesia (1979). 

In the late seventies, attitudes towards 
the NPT suffered from the deterioration 
in superpower relations and growing 
North/South confrontation. India’s 
“peaceful” nuclear test in 1974 led to a 
re-examination of nuclear supply poli- 
cies, and action by nuclear suppliers, 
mindful of their own obligations under 
the NPT, to tighten conditions on the 
export of nuclear materials, equipment 
and technology. 

The 1980 Review Conference was 
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consequently characterised by division 
and disagreement and, in contrast to the 
outcome in 1975, failed to agree on a final 
document. There was constructive but 
inconclusive discussion on Articles III 
(safeguards) and JV (cooperation). The 
main stumbling block, however, was 
increasing dissatisfaction from the devel- 
oping countries with progress on nuclear 
disarmament between the superpowers. 
Notwithstanding this, the Treaty 
remained viable and in force and con- 
tinued to attract additional adherents. 
The 1985 Conference was a major 
success for the Treaty. Treaty member- 
ship had grown to 131. The vital contri- 
bution of the Treaty to international 
peace and security was upheld by the 
business-like manner in which the Con- 
ference operated and by its adoption by 
consensus of the final document. 


The Fourth NPT Review Conference 


The Fourth Review Conference took 
place in Geneva from 20 August to 14 
September. France and China,the two 
nuclear weapon states outside the Treaty, 
attended as observers for the first time. 

In his address to the conference (see 
August issue of The Monthly Record), 
Senator Evans said it would be a supreme 
irony and tragedy if the progress which is 
beginning to take place between the 
superpowers were accompanied in the 
next few years by a proliferation of other 
countries acquiring nuclear weapons. He 
said Australia saw the NPT as a perma- 
nent feature of the international security 
framework and was committed to its con- 
tinuation in force indefinitely after 1995. 
In his speech, Senator Evans launched a 
proposal that the conference agree on 
fullscope safeguards as a necessary con- 
dition for new nuclear supply. 

The main issues at the conference fol- 
lowed the pattern of previous review con- 
ferences with some new elements. There 
was a strong underlying theme of the 
increased relevance of the Treaty in the 
1990s and concern to see that nuclear 
supply conditions be tightened and that 
IAEA safeguards and nuclear export con- 
trol arrangements remain effective. 

The First Committee focussed its 
attention on compliance by Treaty mem- 
bers with the obligations of Articles J and 
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II and on nuclear disarmament issues, 
particularly the cessation of nuclear test- 
ing and negative nuclear security assur- 
ances (NSAs). NSAs are assurances from 
the nuclear weapons states that they will 
not use or threaten to use nuclear 
weapons against non-nuclear weapon 
state members of the Treaty. 

Because of differences over nuclear 
testing and the strict link that some 
countries wished to make between a com- 
prehensive nuclear test ban treaty and 
extension of the Treaty in 1995, the First 
Committee did not agree on a report 
despite agreement on language covering a 
wide range of disarmament issues. 

The Second Committee dealt with 
with Article III of the Treaty and the 
IAEA safeguards system. Its consensus 
report contained a number of very useful 
conclusions and recommnedations on the 
implementation of IAEA safeguards, the 
option of special inspections by the 
IAEA’s inspectors, safeguards in nuclear 
weapon states, the importance of NPT 
parties concluding promptly the necess- 
ary safeguards agreement with the IAEA 
as required under Article III and controls 
on nuclear exports. 

Its most important conclusion was a 
call on the nuclear supplier states to 
require fullscope safeguards as a necess- 
ary condition for new nuclear supply, ie. a 
commitment by nuclear suppliers to 
require, and recipients to accept, the 
application of IAEA safeguards to all cur- 
rent and future nuclear activities. 

The Third Committee examined the 
implementation of Articles IV and V con- 
cerning cooperation in the peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy. Like the second com- 
mittee, it also adopted a consensus report. 
It made a number of recommendations 
concerning the technical assistance pro- 
gram of the IAEA, called for the IAEA to 
give more attention to the needs of least 
developed countries, called for a 
reduction in barriers to bilateral cooper- 
ation between parties to the Treaty and 
called for action in a number of directions 
on the question of preventing attacks on 
nuclear installations. 

Ninety-five per cent of a final declar- 
ation had been agreed by consensus. The 
lack of agreement on nuclear testing pre- 
occupied the Drafting Committee for the 
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remaining week of the Conference. The 
failure again to find consensus language 
on nuclear testing led to a proposal from 
the Conference President, Ambassador 
De Rivero of Peru, at the final plenary 
meeting. He produced a brief document 
summarising his estimation of the differ- 
ences on nuclear disarmament issues that 
had prevented the First Committee from 
adopting a consensus report and proposed 
that this be incorporated in the final con- 
ference outcome. This was accceptable to 
all delegations except Mexico. This 
occurred at about 0400 hrs on 15 Septem- 
ber. No time was left for further nego- 
tiation and there was no alternative but 
for the conference to end without for- 
mally adopting a final declaration. 

This was a disappointing result. The 
Australian delegation had played an 
active role in all three committees and 
devoted particular attention to nuclear 
testing, nuclear disarmament and 
fullscope safeguards as a condition of 
nuclear supply. In final plenary state- 
ments, many delegations including Aus- 
tralia, underlined that the considerable 
agreements reached at the conference 
should not be lost and should be taken up 
by NPT parties in other relevant inter- 
national fora. 

In a press release of 17 September (see 
Statements section this issue), Senator 
Evans expressed his disappointment that, 
despite wide agreement among NPT 
members on most of the issues before the 
conference, it had not been possible to 
adopt a final document. He drew atten- 
tion to the agreement on fullscope 
safeguards as a necessary condition for 
new nuclear supply and described it as a 
new and historic benchmark for respon- 
sible behaviour in international nuclear 
trade and a vital further measure in efforts 
to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. 
He urged the small number of nuclear 
suppliers which do not yet require this 
condition to do so now as soon as 
possible. 


The outlook 


The NPT remains healthy and vital 
despite the disappointing absence of a 
final declaration from the fourth review 
conference. Two more states have 
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recently joined the Treaty: Albania on 12 
September and Mozambique on 20 Sep- 
tember. There remains optimism that 
South Africa and other southern African 
states will also join the Treaty soon. 

However, the continued success of the 
Treaty cannot be taken for granted, and it 
requires the strong support of its mem- 
bers. There are technical and financial 
pressures on the IAEA. There are worry- 
ing proliferation pressures in the Middle 
East, South Asia and on the Korean pen- 
insula. Argentina, Brazil, India, Israel and 
Pakistan, all countries with significant 
nuclear activities, have so far remained 
outside the Treaty. 

There is concern that, if effort is not 
directed to preventing proliferation, the 
1990s will see pressures not only toward 
further nuclear proliferation but also to 
chemical, biological and missile prolifer- 
ation. In his address to the Review Con- 
ference, Senator Evans described the 
NPT as a bold statement in the midst of 
the Cold War of commitment to con- 
structing a better world. More bold 
measures backed up by strict verification 
are needed. For Australia, the key priority 
is the conclusion of a chemical weapons 
convention. 


Conclusion 


For 20 years the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty has made a major 
contribution to regional and international 
stability and security. All members of the 
Asia/Pacific community, with the excep- 
tion of China and Vanuatu, are members. 
The Treaty has become the centrepiece 
of efforts to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons to additional countries and in 
this regard has made a major 
contribution. 

The Treaty provides the essential 
framework for international trade and 
co-operation in the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. In short it has become the 
norm for the conduct of international 
relations and cooperation in the nuclear 
age. 
For Australia, the NPT is vital for 
national security, a major element of 
nuclear arms control policy and the basis 
of its strict bilateral nuclear safeguards 
policy applied to our uranium exports. 
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Question without notice 


Middle East 


(From Hansard of September 13) 





Senator Hill — My question is directed to the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I ask: How does 
the Australian Government interpret the statement 
made overnight by Iran’s supreme leader, 
Ayatollah Khomeini, that an ongoing presence of 
non-Islamic believers demands a holy war? Does 
the Australian Government support the concept of 
a continuing international force being stationed in 
the Gulf region to deter aggression by any particu- 
lar Arab state or to otherwise ensure stability and 
security in the region? 

Senator Gareth Evans — We have of course, noted 
the wire service reports this morning that the 
Iranian spiritual leader, Ayatollah Ali Khomeini, 
has attacked the United States of America military 
presence in the Gulf — particularly in Saudi 
Arabia — and has called, as Senator Hill says, for a 
holy war against what he described as American 
aggression, greed, plans and policies in the Gulf. 

The statement is, at face value, disturbing and 
puzzling — puzzling, particularly in the light of 
previous statements by Iranian leaders that have 
opposed in very clear terms the Iraqi aggression 
against Kuwait, called for Iraq’s withdrawal and 
acknowledged the reasons behind the international 
effort to enforce the blockade against Iraq. It also, 
of course, runs counter to the quite often stated and 
restated Iranian position of support for inter- 
national sanctions against Iraq. 

As such, it has to be carefully evaluated. I have 
to say that I am not yet in a position to make a full 
evaluation of it. We are waiting for further reports 
as to the context in which the speech was given, 
and whether there is any evidence of support for it 
— or that kind of language — in current statements 
by the civilian leaders, and, of course, we are look- 
ing to assessments by other countries with an 
involvement and interest in the affair. 

I would not at this stage want to read too much 
significance into the statement. It would be inap- 
propriate to react too dramatically. There is a tra- 
dition in Iran of really quite extravagant statements 
emerging from time to time from the clergy, from 
that side of polity, which are not always mirrored 
either in the language or the performance of the 
Government itself. Clearly, the situation will bear 
very close watching indeed. 

Similarly, I might add that the references yes- 
terday to Iran possibly considering supplying food 
to Iraq, and giving Iraq an outlet for unspecified 
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products in returns, is also a report that needs to be 
treated with some caution at this stage. There is a 
continuing discussion going on about the circum- 
stances in which food and medicine might appro- 
priately be allowed into Iraq subject to the 
humanitarian exception to the sanctions regime. I 
do not think it would be proper to assume at this 
Stage that any full-scale breach, or intended breach, 
by Iran of that sanctions regime is imminent. But, 
once again, that is an aspect of events that will need 
very close watching. 

As to the last part of Senator Hill’s question 
about the longer term military balance in the 
region, and the presence or otherwise of foreign or 
multinational forces, that is very much a question 
that does remain to be addressed in the eventual 
working out and resolution of the whole Gulf 
affair. I do not think it should be assumed in any 
way at all that the American Government has any 
commitment or desire to establish a permanent 
ongoing presence in the region. It may well be that 
there is a case for some continuing international 
presence, whether of a pan-Arab character or of a 
wider international character. 

It may well be that a case can be made, in par- 
ticular — as I think Secretary of State Baker inti- 
mated in his recent congressional testimony — for 
some presence of American materiel in the Gulf 
region on an ongoing basis, even if not accom- 
panied by American personnel, but creating, as it 
were, a Capacity to rapidly deploy personnel with 
equipment there on the ground to cope with 
contingencies that might arise in the future. 

I simply say that all these issues are obviously 
subject to quite active ongoing discussion and pol- 
icy formulation within the countries that are 
involved. It is simply premature to be making any 
judgments either about the long-term intentions of 
any of the various players in respect of this, or about 
what the long-term probabilities are of particular 
scenarios working themselves out. 

Certainly, I do not think there is any rational 
foundation for the kind of suggestion which seems 
to underlie the Iranian spiritual leader’s speech 
that the Americans are planning effectively a per- 
manent presence in the region. I do not think that 
there is anything on the record which gives support 
or foundation for that assumption. 


Question without notice 


Senator Teague — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and follows 
the answer that he gave earlier to Senator Hill with 
regard to Iran. What is the Australian 
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Government’s assessment of the basis for Iran and 
Iraq resuming diplomatic relations? What are the 
announced terms and what are the unannounced 
terms? Despite the Minister’s “don’t know” attitude 
in his answer to Senator Hill earlier in Question 
Time, I ask: Surely Iran’s decision to send food to 
Iraq in return for money and oil is a breaking of the 
United Nations (UN) trade embargo? What rep- 
resentations to Iran are Australia and our allies — 
and, indeed, the UN itself — making to resist this 
breaking of the sanctions? Finally, I ask: Does not 
the Minister support in principle the extension of 
UN sanctions to Iran in at least the circumstances 
where Iranian ships carry Iraqi oil and in the cir- 
cumstances where Iran contracts now to receive 
Iraqi oil in the future in return for now busting 
sanctions to Iraq’s advantage. 


Senator Gareth Evans — Senator Teague’s indig- 
nation, I am afraid, is not quite justified by the qual- 
ity of his information. I have made it clear that the 
only information we have in respect of possible 
sanctions breaches by Iran is a reported newspaper 
comment to the effect that Iran is considering sup- 
plying food to Iraq and might give Iraq an outlet for 
unspecified products in return. 

I have indicated, not through any indifference 
or casual response but simply because of a lack of 
information at this stage, that we ought not to get 
too excited about these reports. They do not appear 
to reflect explicit Iranian Government statements. 
They are at odds with previous very clear state- 
ments about Iran’s position in the Gulf crisis and 
the question of the appropriateness of the 
sanctions. 

There is also a question that has to be addressed 
by the international community, in any event, 
about some possible scope for humanitarian excep- 
tions to the sanctions regime in the food and medi- 
cine area, although the context of the report does 
not suggest that it was being put in that way. So it is 
simply appropriate caution rather than any other 
characteristic that leads me to respond as I do on 
that particular question. 

As to the whole question of the Iran-Iraq 
rapprochement and diplomatic settlement, that is 
in itself something that the international com- 
munity ought to wholly welcome. It was a bloody, 
unproductive and appalling war that was fought 
between the two countries over eight years with the 
loss of some one million lives. If the two countries, 
for whatever reason, whatever motives, have found 
it possible to reach agreement or a settlement, and 
do so on appropriate terms, they will be acting in 
accordance with the resolutions of the United 
Nations, which has urged the parties to do just that. 

We, of course, hope that none of this will reflect 


itself in undermining of the international sanctions 
effort against Iraq. We will, of course, be making 
strenuous representations to Iran and acting in 
consort with the rest of the international com- 
munity as appropriate should it appear that the 
Iranians are, in fact, embarked upon such a course. 
But, I repeat, it is premature to make any such 
judgment. 


Supplementary Answer 
(From Hansard of September 14) 


Senator Gareth Evans — Mr Acting President, I 
have some supplementary material to add to the 
answers I gave to Senators Hill and Teague yester- 
day on the subject of sanctions and reports that Iran 
might supply food and medicines to Iraq in 
exchange for oil. Yesterday I said those reports 
needed to be treated with caution. That points 
holds even more firmly in the light of the sup- 
plementary information since provided to me. 

The Australian Embassy in Tehran has 
reported overnight that its inquiries indicate that 
Iran intends to comply with the United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 661. In addition, the 
Tehran Times newspaper, which I think was the 
source of the original report and which is certainly 
taken to reflect the opinions of President 
Rafsanjani, yesterday quoted an official Iranian 
spokesman as denying reports than Iran had agreed 
to send food and other supplies to Iraq in exchange 
for oil. 

I note also that United States State Department 
spokesman, Richard Boucher, commented yester- 
day that the United States has no evidence that 
commodities have been exchanged in any signifi- 
cant way between Iran and Iraq. 

I turn to another theme of the questions asked 
yesterday. Mr Boucher also commented in relation 
to the remarks by the leader of the Iranian revol- 
ution, Ayatollah Khomeini, criticising the United 
States presence in the Gulf region. Mr Boucher 
stated that these remarks appeared to be based on a 
misunderstanding of comments by United States 
Secretary of State Baker concerning regional secur- 
ity structures and arrangements. 

Secretary Baker had, in fact, made clear in his 
testimony to the US Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on September 5 that the United States 
had no intention of imposing itself on the region 
but was concerned rather to assist in finding mutu- 
ally acceptance arrangements which would help to 
guarantee peace and prosperity. Mr Boucher 
emphasised the United States had no particular 
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model in mind, but remained committed to UN 
actions, and to the role of the United Nations. 

I repeat that the question of full international 
compliance with sanctions obviously needs con- 
tinued very close watching by the international 
community, including in relation to Iran specifi- 
cally. That is not helped by jumping to conclusions 
on the basis of individual news reports. 


Question without notice 


(From Hansard of September 12) 


Dr Hewson — My question is directed to the Prime 
Minister. I refer the Prime Minister to Senator 
Robert Ray’s answer to a prearranged question in 
the Senate yesterday when he effectively 
announced an important upgrading of the Royal 
Australian Navy’s operational role in the Persian 
Gulf. In view of the fact that the Prime Minister 
has said that our naval commitment is the most 
serious decision he has made as Prime Minister, 
why did he choose not to make a statement to the 
House explaining the most recent upgrading? 
While he will be aware from his previous consul- 
tations with me that the Opposition supports this 
upgrading, will he know explain to the Australian 
people how the new naval mission of halting, 
boarding and verification, in addition to the pre- 
viously publicised roles of identification, contact, 
interrogation and warning, could increase 
Australia’s military involvement in the Gulf 
crisis? 

Mr Hawke — I am indebted to the Leader of the 
Opposition for his question. As he says, Senator 
Ray yesterday informed the Senate, as it was appro- 
priate that he should do, that the operational roles 
of Royal Australian Navy ships serving in the Gulf 
region have been extended to allow them to halt 
and to board vessels for the purpose of verifying 
their cargoes and their destinations. This role may 
require our ships to use minimum force with 
proper authorisation in some circumstances. 
Appropriate rules of engagement have been issued 
to the ships’ commanders. I will say more about 
that in a moment. 

These new roles are additional to the roles 
of identification, contact, interrogation and warn- 
ing which were agreed to by Cabinet and which 
were announced by Senator Evans on August 14, 
1990. The new roles were adopted to take account 
of continuing consultation between countries par- 
ticipating in the multinational naval force, and par- 
ticularly to take account of the outcome of the 
recent naval conference in Bahrain on the adoption 
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of a more positive response to the enforcement of 
sanctions. 

The decision to extend the operational roles of 
our ships was taken by Senator Evans, Senator Ray 
and me following a Cabinet decision of August 30 
which authorised us to take this step if it became 
apparent that a broader role was necessary in order 
for Australian ships to contribute effectively to the 
enforcement of the United Nations embargo. 

The possibility that our ships might need to be 
given a broader role in the light of consultation and 
experience was foreshadowed in the original Cabi- 
net decision of August 14, 1990, and publicly by 
Senator Evans the same day. The United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 665, which called on 
members to use such measures as may be necessary 
to enforce the embargo, was also, of course, a factor 
in the Government’s decision. Before deciding to 
expand the operational role of our ships I held con- 
sultations, as has been indicated, with the Leader of 
the Opposition and with my own Party. 

For an Opposition which has said from the 
beginning that it did not want to play petty politics 
in this issue that is about all it has done since the 
beginning of the exercise. 

Members of the Opposition have attempted, 
despite their noisy protestations, to suggest that 
there has been some confusion in the 
Government’s handling of this matter. There has 
been none. There has been no confusion at all. We 
made it clear, and we made it early, that there 
would be a commitment to provide ships in support 
of the United Nations embargo. We were amongst 
the first nations of the world to do so. We have held 
extensive consultations with other participating 
nations as to how that best can be done. We have 
adapted the details of our ships’ roles and oper- 
ations in a carefully planned way to meet changing 
circumstances. Importantly, this process through 
which we have proceeded has been clearly under- 
stood and endorsed by everyone that matters, most 
particularly the Royal Australian Navy. At every 
point what the Government has done has been 
clearly understood. It has been endorsed by every- 
one who matters, most particularly by the Royal 
Australian Navy. 

All I can say in conclusion is that if the Leader 
of the Opposition finds that confusing and cannot 
understand it, it is a reflection on no-one but him. It 
only confirms what is coming to be recognised — 
that he knows even less about international affairs 
than we understood before. 
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Question without notice 


Role of warships 





(From Hansard of September 13) 


Senator Durack — My question, which I direct to 
the Minister for Defence, relates to answers which 
the Minister gave in the Senate yesterday concern- 
ing the upgraded operational role of our warships 
in the Gulf. This matter was also referred to yester- 
day in the House of Representatives by the Prime 
Minister. I ask the Minister: What does he and the 
Prime Minister mean by “the use of minimum 
force”? Does it extend to a graduating use of force 
in the light of circumstances confronting one of 
our vessels and could it extend to the disabling of a 
ship? 

Senator Robert Ray — One of the three extra oper- 
ational stages that I said the Australian frigates 
could go to involve halting. Under international 
understanding of halting, that requires a use of 
force. It requires, obviously, without being too 
specific, radio contact with the ship concerned and 
warnings. There is no desire in any of this to see 
any human life lost. If an Australian frigate was to 
fire at a ship, it would be required to warn which 
part of the ship it would fire at so that it should be 
cleared. The chain of command for such an order 
at the moment is that the maritime commander 
and the Chief of the Defence Force are those to 
whom Cabinet has given responsibility to make 
that decision, although the CDF has said that he 
intends, on all available opportunities, to contact 
me as Minister. If for some reason I am unable to be 
contacted the decision to fire will be made by the 
Chief of the Defence Force. 


Question without notice 


Welfare of Australians 





(From Hansard of September 12) 


Mr Lavarch — Can the Prime Minister inform the 
House of the status of Australian women and chil- 
dren in Kuwait and Iraq? 


Mr Hawke — Often in Question Time there is 
much controversy between the Government and 
the Opposition, but I am sure that in both what I 
say about the Government attitude and the infor- 
mation I give there will be a shared position 
between both sides of the House. 
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I preface my answer to the honourable 
member’s question by saying, as I should again, 
that the actions of Iraq in not allowing all foreign 
nationals to leave freely are contrary to inter- 
national law and they are repugnant according to 
all accepted rules of international behaviour. The 
threat to use hostages as human shields is horrific 
and has been properly condemned around the 
world. 

Against that background, the Government is 
relieved at the release of women and children. My 
Government deeply believes that all Australians 
must be released and they must be allowed to leave 
without delay. The safety and the welfare of Aus- 
tralians is a matter of the gravest concern to the 
Government, as I know it is to all members of the 
House. I have registered that fact strongly and per- 
sonally with the Iraqi Ambassador. 

Again I am sure I speak for both sides of the 
House when I say that Australia does not and will 
not accept any linkage between the deployment of 
our Royal Australian Navy ships to the Gulf and 
the safety of Australians in Iraq and Kuwait. We 
have been doing all we possibly can to secure the 
welfare of all Australians and to attempt to get their 
safe repatriation to Australia. The hard work of all 
officials involved is much appreciated by the Gov- 
ernment and, I am sure, by all members of this 
House. 

I am pleased to advise the House that all Aus- 
tralian women and children known to our Baghdad 
embassy and who wish to leave Iraq and Kuwait 
have been able to do so. Not all the remaining Aus- 
tralians in Kuwait, which is approximately 50, or 
those in Iraq, which is approximately 55, have 
sought assistance from the embassy. Some do not 
wish to leave and some should not experience diffi- 
culty in leaving — for example, those who carry 
other passports. Of most serious concern, of course, 
are the estimated 20 Australian men in Kuwait and 
14 in Baghdad who are refused permission to leave. 
Officials from our embassy in Baghdad have 
already made three journeys to Kuwait to keep in 
contact with Australians there, and the embassy is 
presently involved in a fourth visit to Kuwait to 
make arrangements to assist more Australians 
wishing to leave Kuwait for Baghdad. 

I repeat our total and unqualified condem- 
nation of the refusal of the Iraqi authorities to allow 
the free departure of all foreign nationals who wish 
to leave from Kuwait and Iraq. I repeat that the 
Government is consistently doing all it can to try to 
secure the safe passage out of Iraq and Kuwait of all 
our nationals. Finally, I repeat how indebted we are 
to the unceasing efforts that have been made by the 
members of our diplomatic missions in the area to 
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do all they can to monitor the welfare of Australian 
citizens and to secure their capacity to leave the 
region. 


Question without notice 


Blockade of Iraq 


(From Hansard of September 17) 


Senator Foreman — My question is to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Is he aware of any 
Australian companies that are directly or indirectly 
involved in breaching the economic blockade of 
Iraq? What action could be taken against such com- 
panies if indeed they do exist? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Government is not 
aware of any Australian companies which are 
involved directly or indirectly in breaching the 
economic blockade of Iraq. It would require a 
pretty adventurous company to seek to do so, given 
the range of legal measures and, of course, policy 
decisions that we have put in place. It is worth 
retailing them, I think. 


On August 7, all permissions under the Cus- 
toms (Prohibited Exports) Regulations were with- 
drawn by the Minister for Defence, effectively 
blocking all exports of military related equipment 
to Iraq. The Australian Customs (Prohibited 
Exports and Prohibited Imports) Regulations were 
amended on August 8 to prohibit the import of 
goods from and export of goods to Iraq and Kuwait. 
Austrade in this respect has directed its staff not to 
engage in any activity in relation to the expansion 
of promotion of Australian trade to Iraq. 

The Banking (Foreign Exchange) Regulations 
have been amended to stop the movement of funds 
in and out of Australia to or from the governments 
of Iraq and Kuwait, their agencies or nationals, 
without specific approval from the Reserve Bank. 
Again, migration regulations, effective from 
August 31, ensure that prospective visitors to Aus- 
tralia who would be likely to engage in commercial 
or other activities involving Iraq or Kuwait in 
breach of United Nations (UN) Resolution 661 will 
be precluded from obtaining visas. 

The relevant government departments and 
authorities are alert to the need for strict enforce- 
ment of these measures to ensure adherence to the 
UN sanctions and are acting accordingly. If there is 
an attempted import or export of goods in breach of 
the Customs regulations, it is worth reminding 
people that the relevant goods are subject, under 
the Customs Act, to forfeiture to the Crown. 
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Question without notice 


Air transport blockade 
(From Hansard of September 17) 


Senator Maguire — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Is there an 
air transport blockade against Iraq? If not, could 
Iraq effectively avoid the shipping blockade by 
engaging in an airlift — using Iraqi and stolen 
Kuwaiti planes — reminiscent of the 1948 Berlin 
airlift? Are there any signs of increased Iraqi air 
transport activity? 


Senator Gareth Evans — There is no organised air 
blockade of Iraq at present in the sense of some avi- 
ation equivalent of the stop and search process that 
is being applied on the water. While the possible 
need for such a blockade to ensure that sanctions 
are not broken by flights into Iraq has been raised, 
including I think on one occasion by British 
Foreign Secretary Hurd, our assessment is that the 
existing sanctions regime and its implementation 
are proving to be sufficiently effective not to make 
that really necessary. It should be appreciated that 
the potential for Iraq to try to circumvent the 
embargo by air is very strictly limited. This is 
because measures other than a strict and formal 
military blockade can be used and are being used to 
close off opportunities for sanctions busting by air. 
Such measures include not allowing direct air ser- 
vices, not allowing overflight, and not allowing 
ground facilities to be provided to aircraft which 
might be engaged in breaking the sanctions. Such 
measures, in whole or part, have been 
implemented by many countries and have certainly 
caused a major reduction in the activities of Iraqi 
Airways. Australia does not have any direct air links 
with Iraq, so the question has not arisen about us 
implementing any such measures, but we would do 
so if it ever became appropriate. 

It is conceivable that Iraq could seek to mount a 
major air transport effort to circumvent sanctions, 
but this would require the cooperation of Iraq’s 
neighbours, and certainly a number of other 
countries as well. The international community 
would respond, I think, very quickly to any evi- 
dence of such cooperation. We are not aware of any 
indication whatsoever of increased non-military 
Iraqi air activity. There are Iraqi Airways flights to 
Amman, plus some special evacuation flights. 
Otherwise, Iraqi commercial flights are simply not 
operating. We will continue to watch very closely 
the situation in this respect, as will, in particular, 
the member countries of the United Nations Sanc- 
tions Committee. I can say that Australia would 
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support any internationally agreed measures which 
are regarded as necessary to ensure the further 
effectiveness of sanctions in the event that it 
became apparent that the aviation route was being 
significantly applied. 


Question without notice 
Interception of tanker 
(From Hansard of September 17) 


Senator Loosley — I refer the Minister for 
Defence to the intervention of HMAS Darwin in 
the Gulf in firing warning shots to bring about the 
stopping of the Iraqi vessel, the Al Fao. I ask the 
Minister: Was this action justified? Was it within 
the rules of engagement as announced by the 
Government? 


Senator Robert Ray — Some time late Friday 
night or early Saturday morning eastern standard 
time, the HMAS Darwin, in company with the 
United States frigate the USS Brewton, intercepted 
an Iraqi tanker. Initially that tanker failed to stop 
and failed to heed any of the appropriate steps and 
the USS Brewton fired some warning shots. The 
tanker still refused to stop. Ten minutes later the 
Darwin then fired some warning shots, and the 
ship stopped at that stage. A boarding party 
embarked, at which stage the tanker again took off, 
but following the intervention of another Aus- 
tralian frigate and a British frigate the ship eventu- 
ally halted. A boarding party from the Darwin and 
the Brewton boarded, carried out the normal verifi- 
cation procedures and then allowed the frigate to 
continue. 

Whilst this particular incident, being the first to 
involve boarding, has attracted a lot of publicity, it 
is simply a normal procedure in the multinational 
naval forces operating in the Gulf. I believe that the 
Australian role in it was carried out efficiently and 
with all the propriety of our rules of engagement, 
and I am quite pleased with the performance of 
Australian ships and personnel in that area. 


Question without notice 


Presence in the Gulf 
(From Hansard of September 17) 


Senator Durack — I ask my question of the Minis- 


ter for Defence. I refer to the decisions by France 
and the United Kingdom to increase their troop 
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commitments in Saudi Arabia and, aiso, a report 
from Washington that the United States of Amer- 
ica will want an Australian presence in Saudi 
Arabia in the event that conflict breaks out. I also 
note that Australia has now announced the dis- 
patch of a medical team to the Gulf to work with a 
United Nations ship — a decision, incidentally, 
which appears to have been made about a week ago 
when Parliament was sitting. I ask the Minister: Is 
there any plan to send further forces to the Gulf 
area; under what circumstances would such a com- 
mitment be considered; and what circumstances 
led to the dispatch of the medical team? 


Senator Robert Ray — I am a bit puzzled by Sena- 
tor Durack’s reference to the medical team. I 
included that in my answer to Senator Vallentine. I 
cannot say whether Senator Durack was in the 
chamber at that time and picked up that point. It 
was well and truly in the public domain last 
week. 

In spite of what might be reported out of Wash- 
ington, the Australian Government has not 
received a request for any further commitment of 
Australian Defence Force assets to the Gulf region. 
As Senator Durack knows, we have committed 
three ships. The subsequent commitment of a 
logistics team and a medical team in support of 
those ships in no way could be considered to be a 
escalation of the Australian commitment. Having 
committed ships, it was inevitable that we would 
have to provide a logistic team to make sure that the 
ships were supplied and a medical team for the 
treatment of both injury and sickness. So at the 
moment we have had no request to commit ground 
forces to the Gulf region or escalate our forces 
there, and I am not going to speculate any further 
on whether such a request did emanate. 


Question without notice 
Sale of Mirages 
(From Hansard of September 18) 


Senator Durack — I refer the Minister for Foreign 

Affairs and Trade to his remarks at a press confer- 

ence in Islamabad on August 5, 1990, about the sale 

of Mirage jets to Pakistan. The Minister said: 
“... if hostilities should seem more imminent 
than they do at the moment — that is, between 
the two countries of Pakistan and India — then 
Australia would review the terms of the 
contract — 

for the sale of the Mirage — 
and the delivery schedules under it...” 
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I ask the Minister: Has he seen reports in 
yesterday's Sydney Morning Herald which say that 
India and Pakistan have been exchanging heavy 
artillery fire along the Kashmir border, and which 
describe the exchanges as “the most serious 
escalation between the two countries since the 
uprising in... Kashmir began in January”? Would 
the Minister agree that these developments rep- 
resent a significant escalation of tension between 
India and Pakistan and that, accordingly, the Gov- 
ernment should now review the Mirage sale? 


Senator Gareth Evans — It is the case, as I said in 
both India and Pakistan, that we would review the 
Mirage sale either if hostilities broke out between 
India and Pakistan or if the situation deteriorated to 
the extent that hostilities seemed imminent. The 
expression ‘hostilities’ was intended to refer to full- 
scale war between the two countries rather than 
simply the exchange of fire, skirmishing or other 
kinds of aggravated military tension that have 
unfortunately been so endemic in that region for so 
long. I have seen quite a considerable flow of infor- 
mation about the current situation in Kashmir and 
border areas. It is not our judgment at this stage that 
this heralds full-scale hostilities in the sense in 
which I have used the term in the context to which 
Senator Durack refers. Obviously, we will keep the 
Situation under close watch. The undertaking 
holds, but at the moment I do not regard it as being 
triggered by the circumstances there. 


Question without notice 


Arms sales to Iran 





(From Hansard of September 14) 


Senator Hill — I refer the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade to reports of negotiations in Aus- 
tralia involving Iranian officials for the purchase of 
military equipment by Iran. What are the foreign 
policy implications of these negotiations? Will sales 
to Iran advance Australia’s foreign policy interests 
in the same way as the Australian Government 
approved sale of military spare parts to Iraq, as 
revealed last month? 

Senator Gareth Evans — I refer the question to the 
Minister for Defence, who is better briefed on this 
one. 

Senator Hill — That is if he is able to answer on 
foreign policy. 

Senator Robert Ray — We might share the answer, 
in that case. I must say my knowledge of this 
derives from only one media inquiry to my office 
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yesterday or the day before. We have made 
inquiries about some of those activities but I have to 
say that none of them seem to breach any aspect of 
Australian law at this stage. We have checked to see 
whether in fact the Australian defence export pro- 
visions could be affected, but they relate only to 
goods going into and out of Australia. I also 
checked with the Attorney-General’s Department 
to see whether the issue fell under the jurisdiction 
of the foreign incursions and recruitment controls. 
I am advised that the matter would not fall within 
the scope of the legislation, and it was also reiter- 
ated that the defence export provisions were not 
being breached by the particular company con- 
cerned. As Senator Hill knows, defence and foreign 
affairs matters constantly overlap. I have expressed 
the view that I do not think the Australian Govern- 
ment would give any great support to those sorts of 
dealings, and would indeed object to them. My col- 
league may wish to add something. 

Senator Gareth Evans — No. 


Senator Hill — Mr President, I therefore wish to 
ask a supplementary question. In view of the 
Minister’s personal expression, which I interpret to 
mean that such activities are not in Australia’s best 
interests, how is it that the Australian Government 
therefore approved the intended sale of spare parts 
to Iraq of military aircraft only a short time ago? 


Senator Robert Ray — That particular equipment 
was to be used not for direct combat but for training 
only. The committee that deals with these exports 
drew that distinction at the time and I saw no 
reason to interfere at that time. Subsequent events 
have caused the Australian Government to regret 
that particular export decision. I reiterate that that 
was for a training rather than a combat role. That is 
the distinction that was drawn. There are argu- 
ments, I concede, even with regard to training 
areas. We might have to have a look at that. 


Question without notice 


Sacking of Air Force Chief 


(From Hansard of September 20) 





Senator Powell — I preface my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade by noting 
that in sacking Air Force Chief General Michael 
Dugan for revealing Pentagon contingency plans 
for future United States air attacks on Iraq, includ- 
ing Baghdad, the Bush Administration has not 
denied the accuracy of General Dugan’s revel- 
ations. I ask, first: Recalling that the Minister pro- 
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vided a detailed justification in international law 
for unilateral naval action to enforce United 
Nations sanctions, will the Minister detail the legal 
justification for a United States first strike on Iraq? 
Secondly, what is the Government’s assessment of 
the number of civilians who would die if such an 
attack were to be carried out? Thirdly, given Gen- 
eral Dugan’s revelations that Baghdad would be a 
priority Pentagon target and that a high level of civ- 
ilian deaths would inevitably result, can the Minis- 
ter confirm that this would violate the Geneva 
protocols, which the Government has signalled its 
intention to ratify? Finally, has the Minister con- 
veyed to the Bush Administration the Australian 
Government’s opposition to a first strike by the 
United States on Iraq, should sanctions fail to liber- 
ate Kuwait? If not, why not? 


Senator Gareth Evans — As to the legal basis for 
military action in response to Iraq’s armed attack 
on and invasion of Kuwait, I have already made it 
clear on a number of occasions that Australia 
regards the right of collective self-defence under 
article 51 of the United Nations charter as a proper 
basis for both military and economic retaliation. I 
have also made it clear, though, that it would be 
very much our preference that any further direct 
military action — that is to say, as distinct from 
military action by way of enforcement of the pre- 
sent economic sanctions — be under arrangements 
specifically the subject of further United Nations 
resolution. But that is not to say that there would be 
no proper legal foundation if such action were to be 
solely based on the right of collective defence. 
As to whether such further direct military 
action should now be pursued or kept open as an 
option, the Australian Government’s view, as I 
have made clear on a number of occasions, most 
recently in a speech last Sunday night, is that mili- 
tary action should not be wholly ruled out at the 
end of the day should all other means of resolving 
this crisis fail. But again, this is not an option which 
we believe should be contemplated in the foresee- 
able future. That clearly remains the United States’ 
position. Indeed, the fact that it remains the United 
States’ position is one of the reasons why General 
Dugan got himself into so much trouble for rather 
implying otherwise, albeit not stating so directly. 
We are continuing to take the view, and to express 
this view both publicly and privately, that we would 
infinitely prefer to see the matter resolved by 
peaceful means, although of course it would have 
to be a principled peace, not a peace by way of 
appeasement. That point has been made over and 
over again. I do not propose to speculate further as 
to what such further direct military action might 
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involve and what its consequences might be. I think 
that such public speculation at such a sensitive time 
is manifestly inappropriate and, indeed, just as 
inappropriate for me as it was for General Dugan. 


Question without notice 


PLO/Israel dialogue 





(From Hansard of September 17 


Senator Hill — I refer the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade to a speech he made in Mel- 
bourne over the weekend in which he suggested 
that Israel should now open a dialogue with the 
Palestinian Liberation Organisation (PLO) and not 
use the Gulf crisis as an excuse to delay this dia- 
logue. I ask the Minister: Does he believe that seri- 
ous consideration can be given to an Israel-PLO 
dialogue before the Gulf crisis is resolved? Is there 
not an obvious danger that the resolution of the 
Gulf crisis would be tied to the issue of resolving 
the differences between Israel and the PLO? Was it 
not Saddam Hussein who tried to propose a linkage 
between the Gulf crisis and the Palestinian issue, 
for which he was roundly condemned? Why does 
Senator Evans make this comment now when, only 
last week, he said in Estimates Committee B, 
“Obviously the prospects of a formal dialogue 
between Israel and the PLO have not been 
improved by recent events”? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Senator Hills question 
might be slightly better founded had he looked at 
the actual language which I used rather than news- 
paper reports. 


Senator Hill — I did. 
Senator Gareth Evans — Page 16 of the speech? 


Senator Hill — No, I read the speech. It was not 
based on a newspaper report. 


Senator Gareth Evans — Look on page 16. In the 
speech I referred to the desirability of Israel not 
using the PLO’s reaction to the Gulf crisis as an 
excuse for not seeking to resolve the Palestinian 
question for a variety of reasons which I spelt out. 
In the course of making that particular point I said, 
on page 16, that any approach to the resolution of 
the Palestinian issue would require a spirit of 
statesmanship and, of course, a willingness to com- 
promise on the part of the Israel Government. 

I went on to say this: “If that statesmanship is to 
be productive, it will necessarily involve dialogue 
with Palestinians, both inside and outside Israel 
and the Occupied Territories, who have been 
directly associated with the PLO.” I chose those 
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words carefully. It is becoming increasingly evident 
the case that it may well be necessary for more 
attention to be placed on those Palestinians within 
the country, particularly those who have come to 
exercise a substantial leadership role since the 
Intifada, with the present PLO leadership having 
less attention in the future, particularly in the after- 
math of the Gulf crisis. . 

But it does not make any particular sense to go 
on applying the kind of test that the Israel Govern- 
ment has so far insisted on applying: namely, that it 
will not enter into dialogue with anybody who has 
PLO affiliations, either as a member of that organ- 
isation or being very directly associated with it. The 
point that I am making is that the resumption of 
some form of dialogue, an attempt to resolve the 
Palestinian question, is not one that can be end- 
lessly further delayed, because of the demographic 
time bomb and a whole variety of other consider- 
ations which I spelt out, and that dialogue will need 
to be with key Palestinian leaders. It may not need 
to be quite as much in the future as has been the 
case in the past with the familiar figures of the PLO 
leadership who have so comprehensively dis- 
credited themselves in the present crisis, but it will 
need to be with Palestinian leaders. 

One simply has to go on assuming for the fore- 
seeable future that those leaders, particularly those 
within the country that it is going to be worth 
talking to, are people who have had such associ- 
ations in the past and will no doubt continue them 
in the future. It is a subtle but important distinc- 
tion, from the way in which Senator Hill put the 
question, that I am making. 

I made very clear in the speech that there can 
and should be no direct linkage between, on the 
one hand, the resolution of the Gulf crisis and, on 
the other hand, the resolution of the Palestinian 
issue or, indeed, a variety of other issues like the 
Lebanon one, which are endemic problems in the 
Middle East. Not only would it be wrong in prin- 
ciple to seek tradeoffs in that kind of way but it 
would, in our judgment, be quite counter- 
productive to seek to draw that overt linkage. 

However, as Secretary of State, Jim Baker has 
himself said, there is absolutely no reason why an 
appropriate resolution of the Gulf crisis should not 
itself be a “springboard” both for the achievement 
of some more comprehensive and satisfactory 
security arrangements in the Gulf — and, indeed, 
the whole Middle East — and also for the resol- 
ution of those conflicts, in particular the very bitter 
and divisive continuing conflict with the Pal- 
estinian people. There is absolutely no reason why 
we should not think of an ongoing process. 

Indeed, as I made very clear again last night in 


making this speech, it may well be that Israel can 
approach compromise, can approach the negotiat- 
ing table, with a greater spirit of confidence in get- 
ting a secure and guaranteed outcome from that 
process as a result of the new world order that is 
conspicuously being put into place and being dem- 
onstrated, as well as being tested, by the present 
Gulf crisis. 

So, in terms of the willingness of the inter- 
national community to come to the aid of besieged 
or attacked small countries, in terms of the bridging 
of divisions that have traditionally in the Middle 
East made the resolution of conflict that much 
harder — in particular the division between the 
United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and in terms of the new and very effec- 
tive role being played by the United Nations, there 
is greater cause for confidence than for pessimism 
about the possibility of a peace settlement actually 
being productive, upholding and not, in fact, 
undermining Israel’s long term interests. 


Question without notice 
Myanmar 
(From Hansard of September 14) 


Senator Schacht — Is the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade aware of reports from Myanmar 
that the State Law and Order Restoration Council 
(SLORC) Government has recently arrested more 
senior leaders of the National League for Democ- 
racy (NLD)? Can the Minister confirm these 
reports and, if they are correct, what action has the 
Government taken to protest at this further abuse 
of human rights in Myanmar? Furthermore, can 
the Minister give an indication of whether the Aus- 
tralian Government will seek international cooper- 
ation in applying further strenuous diplomatic 
pressure on the SLORC Government for it to 
transfer power to the democratically elected 
National Assembly? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The sitution in Myanmar 
is certainly increasingly tense and unhappy. The 
military regime has shown by its actions that it is 
unwilling to consider seriously a transfer of power 
to the representatives elected in the national elec- 
tions on May 27. The ruling State Law and Order 
Restoration Council — or SLORC, as Senator 
Schacht said — is continuing to rely on repression 
and intimidation. On September 7, in what can 
only be described as a pre-emptive clampdown 
against the country’s major political party, the 
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National League for Democracy, the spokesman 
and acting leader of the NLD, Kyi Maung, and 
four other leaders of the party were taken into 
detention in the early hours of the morning. I con- 
demned that action in a formal statement that was 
issued in very strong terms later that day. On 
August 8, a little earlier, in Mandalay, police, for 
the first time in over a year, used force to put down 
a demonstration, killing six or seven demonstrators 
— most of them monks and students. Aung San 
Suu Kyi, the leader of the NLD, is still being held 
under house arrest, well over a year after she was 
first detained, and no indication has been given as 
to when she might be released. 

Since the elections, there have been further 
widespread arrests of political activists, most of 
them associated with the NLD. The SLORC, very 
regrettably, has made it clear that it does not see the 
May elections as leading to genuine democratic 
change. From its public statements, it is evidently 
expecting that the representatives elected so over- 
whelmingly in May will simply be charged with 
drawing up a new constitution. This would then 
have to be approved by the SLORC and perhaps 
put to a referendum prior to a further election from 
which a government might then be formed. Such a 
process could take well over a year, if not much 
longer, and would deny the clear wish of the 
majority of the population for meaningful demo- 
cratic reform within a reasonable timeframe. How- 
ever, to date, the SLORC has set no date even for 
the convening of an assembly for the limited pur- 
pose of drafting a new constitution. 

For its part, the NLD, which honourable sena- 
tors will recall won 392 out of the 485 seats con- 
tested in May, is clearly becoming increasingly, and 
increasingly justifiably, impatient. At the end of a 
delegates’ conference on July 30, the NLD called 
for a convening of a national assembly with full 
legislative powers by the end of September. It is 
that action that has now created the tension and 
uncertainty in the situation to which I referred. 

As to Australia’s response to all of this, I will 
quickly detail it. Shortly after the election results 
were announced, I wrote to senior General Saw 
Maung, Chairman of the SLORC and Myanmar 
Foreign Minister, urging that there should be a 
prompt transfer of power to democratic govern- 
ment. At my request, our ambassador asked the 
authorities if he could call on Aung San Suu Kyi to 
deliver a message of support. That request was 
refused. However, I also wrote to the Acting Chair- 
man of the NLD to congratulate the party on its 
success in the elections. I have informed other 
interested governments of the actions taken by 
Australia and we have been encouraging them to 
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take similar action to support a transition to democ- 
racy in Myanmar. 

In early July, I indicated that I would not review 
the suspension of the Australian aid program to 
Myanmar unless there was a transfer of power to a 
democratic government. Later in July we called 
formally for the release of Aung San Suu Kyi and 
expressed the Government’s profound disappoint- 
ment at the decision of the military regime to 
extend her detention; and, of course, I repeat that 
again today. I hope that when I go to New York 
shortly for the United Nations General Assembly 
meeting, I will be able to meet again with the leader 
of the Myanmar delegation to discuss the situation 
in Myanmar and to further communicate our con- 
cerns about the situation. 


Senator Hill — Should there be trade sanctions? 


Senator Gareth Evans — That is a matter of judg- 
ment, Senator. The utility of trade sanctions has to 
be measured, among other things, by the extent of 
international support for them. It can be an empty, 
quixotic and counterproductive, gesture unless 
there is a broader base of support. No doubt that is 
something the international community will have 
to shortly turn its mind to. 

On the matter of international cooperation gen- 
erally, which was the last part of Senator Schacht’s 
question, I simply want to say that Australia has 
maintained close contact with other countries simi- 
larly concerned over the situation in Myanmar with 
the aim of taking joint action whenever that is poss- 
ible. We have been regularly associated with joint 
diplomatic demarches in Yangon in which the 
United States and European Community countries 
have also been prominent. I raised the situation in 
Myanmar with my Association of South East Asian 
Nations ministerial colleagues at the ASEAN 
postministerial meeting in July. I will be exploring 
with likeminded countries the possibility of taking 
further measures at the forthcoming General 
Assembly. 


Question without notice 


Imam Al Hilaly 





(From Hansard of September 18) 


Mr Ruddock — I refer the Acting Prime Minister 
to the fact that on previous occasions on which the 
immigration status of Imam Al Hilaly has been 
dealt with the Government has made ministerial 
announcements concerning that issue. Has the 
Government determined as a matter of practice 
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that in future, where decisions in relation to con- 
troversial visitors and permanent residency involve 
public interest factors, the Government will not be 
publicly announcing, or giving reasons for, the 
decisions taken? Noting that the Imam had tem- 
porary entry to Australia, and in the words of the 
former Minister for Immigration, Mr Hurford “had 
flouted our immigration law by staying on in Aus- 
tralia”, will the Acting Prime Minister assure the 
House that representations from Mr Speaker, the 
honourable member for St George, the honourable 
member for Barton, the former member for Banks, 
Senator Childs and the Acting Prime Minister were 
not instrumental in obtaining a result in this case 
which would not have been available to other 
illegal entrants under the Government’s so-called 
tough regime on illegals? 


Mr Keating — As I understand this case, this per- 
son had been in Australia for a very long time, had 
been through a number of procedures in terms of 
the Migration Act and had been reviewed on a 
number of previous occasions by previous Minis- 
ters, and on this occasion by the current Minister. It 
is true that I and the other members to whom the 
honourable member for Dundas referred have 
made representations on the person’s behalf, 
and, as I understand it now, successful 
representations. 


But I have made representations in the past that 
were not immediately successful. So I do not know 
what is to be drawn from the interjection by the 
honourable member for Bennelong. That in future 
no Liberal Party member will make represen- 
tations to the Minister for Immigration on matters 
he or she regards as important? Is that the point? If 
the Opposition is arguing that, therefore, for 
instance, something is implied that is out of the 
ordinary in members representing a constituent’s 
interests to the Minister, I do not think there is. 


This man is a religious leader of a very large 
community within my electorate and surrounding 
electorates, including that of Mr Speaker. 


What were formerly believed to be objections to 
him from groups within that community had, over 
time, dissipated. Views that were attributed to some 
people about his apparent flouting of community 
interests were such that when the matter was last 
reviewed the person concerned was told that his 
behaviour would be monitored and examined. 
Upon the monitoring and examination of that 
behaviour there was no cause why he could not be 
dealt with as an applicant for migration, given the 
fact as well that he had a number of children who 
had been born in this country. 
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Question without notice 


Agricultural protectionism 





(From Hansard of September 18) 


Senator Maguire — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. While we 
have heard very much of the peace dividend fol- 
lowing the end of the Cold War, is it now time for 
an agricultural dividend, that is, the release of pub- 
lic funds from a much needed reduction in north- 
ern hemisphere agricultural protectionism? I 
understand that subsidies to farmers are now run- 
ning at $240 billion a year around the world. I ask 
the Minister: Would such a call for reduced agri- 
cultural protection benefit Australian producers? 
Senator Gareth Evans — It is self-evident that 
reduced agricultural protection would benefit low 
cost and low subsidising countries such as Aus- 
tralia, which are heavily dependent on exports for 
their continued survival. The costs of agricultural 
protectionism to efficient producers, consumers, 
taxpayers, developing countries, the environment 
and the fabric of international trade relations have 
been documented over many years, and it is ironi- 
cal to note that, while events in the East which have 
made the peace dividend possible have moved very 
quickly, pressures for agricultural reform in the 
West have moved far more slowly. 

As Senator Maguire would know, agricultural 
reform is now a centrepiece for the current 
Uruguay Round of trade negotiations, where Aus- 
tralia, both individually and with Cairns Group 
colleagues, and now in very close collaboration 
with the United States of America, has pressed hard 
for substantial and progressive reductions in agri- 
cultural support and protection. 

The significance of agriculture for the outcome 
of the Uruguay Round is now recognised at the 
highest levels in the leading Western economies. 
Regrettably this recognition has yet to be visibly 
translated into the negotiations on agriculture in 
Geneva and time is running out. We will, of course, 
with others — as we were as recently as a few days 
ago with Dr Blewett in Vancouver at the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation Trade Ministers 
meeting on this subject — continue to press for a 
big result, which will be needed to conclude the 
Uruguay Round successfully. It would indeed be 
ironical if, as Senator Maguire has intimated, with 
a peace dividend now in sight, the failure to deal 
with agricultural illiberalism were to generate ten- 
sions among the major Western countries which 
have so successfully pursued the cause of liberalism 
in the wider sense. 
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Question without notice 


US export subsidies 
(From Hansard of September 18) 


Mr Ferguson — My question is addressed to the 
Minister for Trade Negotiations. I draw the 
Minister’s attention to reports that Australian mar- 
kets have been hit by record United States export 
subsidies to boost wheat sales. Can the Minister 
inform honourable members what action the Aus- 
tralian Government is taking in response to such 
trade distorting programs? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable member for 
Reid for his question. The high level of recent US 
export subsidies on wheat sales does appear to be 
the latest round in the subsidy war between the 
European Community and the United States. I 
should note three points. First, there is growing 
pressure in the United States for more aggressive 
use of the export enhancement program (EEP) to 
avoid a build-up of stocks as a result of near record 
crops, not only in the United States but in many 
wheat producing countries. Secondly, there have 
been signs during the last month of increasing US 
aggression in north African markets, traditionally 
supplied from Europe, with the size of the export 
enhancement program subsidies increasing signifi- 
cantly since July. 


Thirdly, I note that the high levels of export 
enhancement program subsidies is just one further 
example of how Australia gets caught in the cross- 
fire of the European Community-United States 
agricultural subsidy war. Ministers from this coun- 
try have raised Australia’s concerns over the use of 
EEP with the US Administration and members of 
Congress on numerous recent occasions. Most 
recently, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade took the opportunity to raise the matter of 
the use of EEP when he met with the US Secretary 
of State, Mr Baker, in Washington to discuss the 
crisis in the Middle East. 


When I visited Washington in June I stressed to 
various American Administration and con- 
gressional leaders the damage that the agricultural 
trade war was causing to Australia. Both Senator 
Evans and I have forcefully raised with the United 
States the issue of EEP provisions in the 1990 Farm 
Bill at present before the Congress. The House Bill 
requires at least $US500m be spent each year to 
subsidise agricultural exports and the Senate Bill 
on the same subject supports continuation of the 
EEP to a maximum of $US1 billion per year. Both 
those Bills have passed their respective Houses and 
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will need to be resolved in a conference 
committee. 

In a disturbing new development the United 
States Senate has also passed a Bill which, if 
enacted, would require the Administration to tar- 
get EEP sales at the markets of countries which do 
not have acreage reduction programs, which 
would, of course, encompass Australia. Our 
embassy in Washington has made urgent represen- 
tation on this matter. We have urged the United 
States to abandon the EEP program and, if that is 
not possible immediately, to target its use to avoid 
damage to markets of fair traders in wheat, such as 
Australia. 

We have also been pressing hard for the abol- 
ition of agricultural export subsidies by all nations 
in the Uruguay Round of multilateral trade nego- 
tiations. This recent escalation of the EEP shows 
how important it is to get a substantial result. 


Question without notice 
Sugar exports 
(From Hansard of September 20) 


Mr Hulls — My question is directed to the Minister 
for Trade Negotiations. Will he inform honourable 
members whether the new sugar imports regime 
authorised by the United States Administration last 
Friday provides substantial liberalisation of the US 
sugar market? 


Dr Blewett — I recognise the interest of the 
honourable member for Kennedy in the sugar pro- 
gram in the United States. With him I share very 
much the disappointment at the results of last 
week’s decision. Honourable members will recall 
that Australia successfully challenged the United 
States system of sugar import quotas in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) arena 
last year and the United States was forced to look at 
its system in relation to sugar. The United States 
has now announced the introduction of a new 
regime, a tariff quota regime, to replace the system 
which was found to be GATT inconsistent. 

Under the tariff quota regime approved by 
President Bush last Friday imports of an annually 
variable quota will enter the United States at duty 
rates of 0.625c per pound, but amounts in excess of 
that quota will be subjected to a prohibitive tariff of 
l6c per pound. I regret to say that to us this seems 
to be simply replacing one form of protectionism 
with another. It is simply a sleight of hand and the 
new regime will produce the same practical effort 
as the existing GATT-illegal regime. 
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The quota for 1991 has been set at 1.725 mil- 
lion tonnes of which 137 710 tonnes have been 
allocated to Australia. The Government has con- 
veyed to the United States its disappointment at 
this response. We see it as simply a cosmetic one 
which fails to guarantee substantial ongoing 
improvement in access to the United States market. 
It is particularly unfortunate that the United States 
has chosen to defend a trade distorting policy when 
we are trying so hard to reduce the barriers of trade 
for the Uruguay Round. We are now waiting for 
the outcome of the 1990 Farm Bill, to assess the full 
impact of the tariff quota regime on Australian 
interests and whether the new regime will be fully 
consistent with the GATT obligations of the 
United States. The Australian Government will 
continue to press strongly for a more market 
oriented United States sugar program. 

The evidence of the change is that Australian 
exports of sugar to the United States have fallen 
from 811 000 tonnes in 1981, before quotas were 
introduced, to 137 700 tonnes for 1990-91. It is 
estimated that the cost of the US sugar policy to 
Australia wil be between $123 million and $313 
million a year. 


Question without notice 


Beef markets 





(From Hansard of September 19) 


Mr Courtice — My question is addressed to the 
Minister for Primary Industries and Energy. The 
European Community (EC) indicated in June that 
it would review its position on the Andriessen 
Assurance. What action has the Government taken 
to protect Australia’s beef markets? 


Mr Kerin — First, I should explain what is meant 
by the Andriessen Assurance. In 1985 the Govern- 
ment reached agreement with the European Com- 
munity and the then Agricultural Commissioner 
Mr Frans Andriessen that the EC would not export 
subsidised beef into certain Asian markets, includ- 
ing Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and Malaysia. 
In return, it was understood that Australia would 
not pursue action in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade against the EC beef regime, it 
being GATT illegal — as it probably still is. Mr 
Andriessen and I negotiated that Assurance. 
However, in recent months, the current Euro- 
pean Community Commissioner, Mr MacSharry, 
has indicated he is likely to seek the scrapping of 
the Assurance. Mr MacSharry should be in no 
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doubt that Australia would regard such a move 
extremely seriously. Last week, the Prime Minister 
sent a strongly worded letter to the EC President, 
Mr Jacques Delors, warning that the abrogation of 
the Adriessen Assurance would not only seriously 
detract from the EC’s commitment to the Uruguay 
Round of trade negotiations — those negotiations 
seeking trade liberalisation and a reduction in agri- 
cultural support, protection and trade distorting 
subsidies — but also affect the broader political and 
economic relationship between Australia and 
Europe. 

The Prime Minister told Mr Delors that if the 
EC was having problems disposing of its beef sur- 
pluses there are other ways of doing so rather than 
through subsidised exports, which are the most 
pernicious form of trade distortion. The current 
beef surpluses in the EC are of the EC’s own mak- 
ing. They are caused by the inflated and artificial 
prices paid for beef under the common agricultural 
policy. As well, there is consumer reaction to mad 
cow disease, bovine spongiform encephalopathy, 
and the EC should accept the message being sent 
by the marketplace and get down to reforming its 
support and protection regime and trade distorting 
subsidies in the round itself. 

I should make clear that the Assurance does not 
prevent unsubsidised competition in these Asian 
and Pacific markets and efficient Australian beef 
producers should have no concern about taking on 
fair, open and unsubsidised competition. However, 
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the EC has now been placed on notice about the 
Andriessen Assurance, and Australia will vigor- 
ously pursue all options available should the EC be 
tempted to scrap the Assurance. 


Question without notice 


lron ore exports to China 





(From Hansard of September 12) 


Mrs Jakobsen — I refer to the editorial in today’s 
Australian Financial Review regarding the recent 
approval by the Minister for Resources of iron ore 
export contracts to China. Can the Minister inform 
the House whether Australia has allowed itself to 
be manoeuvred into an unacceptably weak position 
in its dealings with China as claimed in this edi- 
torial and explain the actual basis of the iron ore 
pricing arrangements approved by him? 


Mr Griffiths — I inform the House that I recently 
approved the 15.96 per cent increase in iron ore 
prices negotiated by Robe River Iron Associates 
and Hamersley Iron Pty ltd with Chinese buyers. I 
am aware of the editorial in today’s Australian 
Financial Review and previous articles critical of 
that decision. 

By way of background, Australia is the major 
iron ore supplier to China with a market share of 
over 60 per cent. Ever since Australian iron ore 
sales to China commenced in 1972, prices have 
always been discounted below prices paid in Japan 
and other Asian markets. Initially, of course, this 
was to encourage the Chinese to import iron ore 
from Australia but more recently, however, the 
high cost of China’s poor domestic infrastructure 
has been cited as the major justification for the dis- 
count. Since 1988, Australian suppliers and Gov- 
ernment Ministers have made strong efforts to 
reduce or remove the discount and have the Chi- 
nese pay market prices. 

The articles in the Australian Financial Review 
regarding my approval for the recently negotiated 
price increase of 15.96 per cent for 1990 are mis- 
leading and inaccurate on a number of points. The 
articles concentrate almost solely on the percent- 
age price increase, but totally ignore Hamersley 
Iron’s achievement of an agreed schedule to phase 
out the discount on Chinese prices to achieve parity 
with prices in other Asian iron ore markets by 1997. 
Hamersley’s achievement of an agreed schedule to 
eliminate the discount on Chinese prices is, by any 
definition, a major breakthrough which will 
remove much of the uncertainty from price nego- 


tiation processes and considerably reduce the time 
and cost of lengthy Chinese negotiations in future 
years. 

Moreover, Government Ministers over the past 
three years have strongly supported the efforts of 
our industry to achieve just such an agreement. 
The articles in the Australian Financial Review are 
inaccurate in a number of other areas. They fail to 
take into account the strength of our overall trading 
relationship in iron ore, including the benefits Aus- 
tralia derives from Chinese participation in the 
Channar joint venture with Hamersley. They fail 
to acknowledge that the Japanese accept discount 
prices themselves, that is, the Japanese still sell 
steel into China at a discount. The articles fail to 
recognise also the reality of the iron ore market. 
Far from Australian industry being dissatisfied 
with the outcome this year, individual companies 
have said they doubt that a better result could have 
been achieved. 


Question without notice 


Asian Studies Council 





(From Hansard of September 18) 


Mr Newell — My question is directed to the Minis- 
ter for Employment, Education and Training. 
What is the Government doing to ensure that Aus- 
tralians are adequately educated and trained to 
benefit from the dramatic economic opportunities 
that exist or are developing in Asia? 


Mr Dawkins — The importance of our region and 
Australia’s place in it has often been mentioned by 
business men and women, journalists and even 
politicians. It has also been observed that Australia 
has been rather slow to wake up to what we have to 
do to be a full participant within the Asia-Pacific 
region. One of the areas to which we have to devote 
more attention is the whole question of having a 
better understanding of Asian languages and cul- 
tures and, indeed, the way Asian countries do 
business. 

It was for that reason that we established the 
Asian Studies Council and for that reason that the 
Asian Studies Council gave us a report on how Aus- 
tralia might become more Asia-literate. I am sure 
that some honourable members opposite who are 
chattering away at the moment went through their 
school education learning more about European 
geography and languages than they ever learnt 
about Asian geography, history or languages. I sus- 
pect that continues to be the orientation of their 
thinking now. 
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On this side of the House we are concerned to 
ensure that within our school system there are 
more opportunities for our young people to learn 
about Asia and Asian languages. That means that 
we first have to develop the appropriate curriculum 
to be taught in the schools and provide an appropri- 
ate number of teachers to teach those courses. 

It is for that reason that I am very pleased to 
report progress on where the Government and, 
indeed, Australia are on this question. By the end of 
1991 we will have developed school curricula and 
materials in Chinese, Indonesian, Japanese and 
Thai, and will be continuing that work in Korean, 
Vietnamese and Hindi. In addition, we are pro- 
ceeding with developing curriculum in Asian 
studies generally. All these projects have cost the 
Commonwealth something like $3 million. 

It is not just a question of developing the cur- 
riculum; it is a matter of ensuring that we have 
enough teachers of Asian studies and languages. 
That is why the Government has developed a 
special program to encourage Australian scholars 
to study in Asian countries — some 50 of them in 
1990 and 70 in 1991. As well as that we have, 
through the growth in our higher education sys- 
tem, identified Asian studies and Asian languages 
as a key priority area, with the result that some 
5000 new places in Asian studies and Asian 
languages will be created in our universities in this 
triennium. In addition, we will be providing 
$2 500 000 this year for developing new teaching 
programs in Asian studies and languages. 

Also, through the programs of the Australian 
Research Council, we are establishing two new 
study centres, one in Korean studies and another in 
Thai studies, at a cost of nearly $1 million in one 
case and about $500 000 in the other case. All of 
these initiatives are important if Australia is to 
realise its great potential in this region and be able 
to share in the enormous dynamism that exists in 
this fastest growing region of the world. We are not 
going to be able to achieve that by sitting on the 
sidelines; rather, by developing an appropriate 
national strategy to ensure that more in Australia 
understand about our region, are able to participate 
in it and therefore able to win benefits for Australia 
from the growth within this region. 


Question without notice 


Sri Lanka 
(From Hansard of September 19) 





Senator McMullan — Can the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs and Trade indicate what is the Aus- 
tralian Government’s response to the continued 
violence in Sri Lanka and, in particular, the reports 
of human rights violations? Is there any scope for 
action by the Australian Government to help pro- 
mote the resumption of negotiations between the 
Sri Lankan Government and the Tamil Tigers? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Australian Govern- 
ment is extremely concerned by the situation in Sri 
Lanka, as I know many other Australians are, 
including Senator Hill, who has been quite vocal 
— appropriately so — on the subject. We are con- 
cerned about the bloodshed, especially the deaths 
of noncombatants, about the breaches of human 
rights and about the implications of the conflict for 
Sri Lanka’s future as a nation. 


I have expressed this concern publicly on a 
number of occasions, particularly with regard to 
the actions of the LTTE or the Tamil Tigers. I 
realise that the LTTE has denied its involvement 
in massacres, as has generally been its practice 
throughout the conflict. I can only say that the 
weight of evidence is overwhelmingly against it. 

That is not to say that human rights breaches 
have not been committed by others. There have 
been instances of human rights violations on both 
sides, and I am disturbed that the number of these 
continues to escalate. Certainly, there is no ques- 
tion of me or the Australian Government con- 
doning abuses perpetrated by the Government 
security forces. I believe that the Sri Lankan Gov- 
ernment has been making genuine efforts to ensure 
effective discipline among its forces. In my dis- 
cussions in Colombo recently I emphasised the 
need to sustain these efforts. Subsequent to my 
visit, the High Commission in Colombo has been 
instructed to remind the Sri Lankan Government 
of the need for restraint, particularly in view of 
some alarming reports of heavy casualties among 
Tamil civilians in the east of the country. 

In view of our growing concerns about the sit- 
uation and our firm belief in the need for a nego- 
tiated political settlement, I discussed with 
President Premadasa ways of making progress 
toward a settlement, including the possibility of 
involvement by the Commonwealth or some other 
appropriate multilateral mechanism. Following 
further consideration of the matter after my return 
to Australia, the Prime Minister has now written to 
President Premadasa to set out some options in the 
Commonwealth context which the Sri Lankans 
might like to pursue. These options concentrate on 
a possible Commonwealth good offices role to 
facilitate resumption of negotiations between the 
Sri Lankan Government and the LTTE. The 
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Opposition spokesman on foreign affairs and trade, 
Senator Hill, has been fully briefed on this subject. 


Question without notice 


North West Cape 


(From Hansard of September 19) 





Senator Durack — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Defence. I ask him: When did the Aus- 
tralian Government first receive any indication 
from the United States Government that it wished 
to withdraw from the North West Cape communi- 
cations facility? 


Senator Robert Ray — These events occurred 
before I was Defence Minister but, as I understand 
it, arising out of various discussions a response from 
the United States administration as to who would 
be in command and control — not withdrawal — 
of North West Cape occurred some time in late 
February or early March this year. I think that 
there has been some misunderstanding as to 
whether the United States would totally withdraw 
from North West Cape. I have had no indication 
that that is the case. I know that there was a typo- 
graphical error in the appendices to the statement 
released about the United States bases around the 
world. I have had every indication that the US 
intends to stay involved in North West Cape for 
many years to come. 

The detail of the transfer of command and con- 
trol from a joint facility to an Australian-run facility 
is still a matter for negotiation and discussion with 
the United States administration. We hope to pur- 
sue these factors at the upcoming AUSMIN talks in 
some more detail in October. I doubt whether they 
will be resolved fully then because it will take some 
time to resolve all these matters. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I have no knowledge that the United States 
will withdraw from North West Cape. It is a ques- 
tion of who controls North West Cape in a com- 
mand sense and basically who pays for North West 
Cape. There will still be substantial United States 
involvement for several decades to come. 


Question without notice 


Indonesian political prisoner 





(From Hansard of September 18) 


Senator Zakharov — Is the Minister for Foreign 
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Affairs and Trade aware that the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment has released the prominent political pris- 
oner, Mr Hartono Dharsono? What are the 
implications of this for human rights and for politi- 
cal developments in Indonesia? 


Senator Gareth Evans — It is the case that on Sep- 
tember 16 the Indonesian Government released 
from prison Mr Hartono Dharsono, the former 
Secretary-General of the Association of South East 
Asian Nations and a retired lieutenant-general. Mr 
Dharsono had been convicted in 1986 of attempt- 
ing to undermine the Government and inciting 
and causing unrest — essentially political offences. 
He was sentenced to 10 years imprisonment, 
reduced to seven years on appeal. He was also a 
prominent member of the opposition Group of 
fifty. Mr Dharsono’s release followed a five-month 
remission granted by President Soeharto on Inde- 
pendence Day, August 17, and other remissions in 
previous years. He was greeted by over 1000 peopie 
on his release. 

The Australian Government very much wel- 
comes the release of Mr Dharsono. We believe that 
the release is a reflection of an increased sensitivity 
by the Indonesian Government towards human 
rights matters generally, and a growing commit- 
ment to greater openness and political pluralism. 
President Soeharto personally expressed his com- 
mitment to such openness during his Indepen- 
dence Day address this year. While there may 
continue to be issues of human rights concern in 
Indonesia — and the Australian Government will 
continue to monitor closely the situation and con- 
tinue to react as appropriate when those situations 
arise — I am encouraged by the recent positive 
signs in Indonesia, including Mr Dharsono’s 
release. I think it is appropriate to publicly recog- 
nise and acknowledge these developments on the 
positive side of the ledger. 


Questions without notice 
German reunification 
(From Hansard of September 13) 


Mr Harry Woods — Can the Prime Minister 
inform the House of the implications of the signing 
of the Treaty on the Unification of Germany by the 
foreign ministers of the two plus four powers? 


Mr Hawke — I thank the honourable member for 
his question. I am sure the Opposition will join me 
when I say that the Government and I welcome the 
historic treaty, which settles the remaining aspects 
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of German reunification, settled yesterday and 
signed yesterday by the foreign ministers of both 
Germanies and the four wartime allies. 

The treaty ends the four occupying countries’ 
special powers over Germany, including the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from East Germany by 
1994. Importantly, it ensures that existing external 
borders will be maintained. It is indeed truly the 
final settlement to World War II. I believe that con- 
gratulations are due to the Governments and the 
leaders of both Germanies and to the four wartime 
allies who, in fact, in seven months achieved what 
previously could not be done in 45 years. 

For generations Europe has been locked behind 
barricades and it has been oppressed by the threat 
of hostilities. I believe that it has taken enormous 
vision, application and dedication by Chancellor 
Kohl, Prime Minister De Maiziere, Presidents 
Bush and Gorbachev, President Mitterrand, and 
Prime Minister Thatcher to bring about a dignified 
end to the cold war. 

The signing of this Treaty removes the last 
obstacles to unification and allows a united sover- 
eign Germany to take its place among the com- 
munity of nations by October 3. I and the other 
members of the Government welcome 
unequivocally German unification and it is our 
wish to see a unified Germany fully and 
harmoniously integrated with the rest of Europe. 
We welcome the agreement for a united Germany 
to be a full member of North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (NATO) in the context of the new 
relationships that exist between NATO and the 
former Warsaw Pact partners. 

During the last year we have seen the fall of the 
Berlin Wall and the dismantling of Checkpoint 
Charlie and we see an unprecedented momentum 
towards the development of a new Europe. That is 
important not only for the countries and the people 
of Europe but also for the world. It is essential that 
these opportunities now be pursued with energy 
and vision, and I can assure the House that Aus- 
tralia will continue, as it has already been doing, to 
play an active role in the international community 
to support an open and free Europe. 


Questions without notice 


Olympic Games 





(From Hansard of September 13) 


Dr Hewson — My question is directed to the Prime 
Minister. Has the Prime Minister’s attention been 
drawn to remarks attributed to Senator Walsh con- 


cerning Melbourne’s bid for the 1996 Olympic 
Games? Is there factual basis for Senator Walsh’s 
statement? Does his statement alter in any way the 
Government’s support for Melbourne’s bid? 


Mr Hawke — I thank the Leader of the Opposition 
for his question. Certainly, the remarks of Senator 
Walsh have been brought to my attention. Let me 
say that Senator Walsh is speaking for himself, not 
for the Government, and I entirely repudiate his 
sentiments. The Commonwealth is happy to sup- 
port the Victorian bid for the Olympic Games. I 
will indeed be proud to be a member of the bid 
team visiting Tokyo next week for the meeting of 
the International Olympic Committee. 


I welcome the fact that this, again, is an issue on 
which there is no difference across the Parliament. 
I welcome the unequivocal support that has been 
given consistently by the Opposition to the 
Government’s position on this matter. I welcome 
very much the fact that the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition will also be in Tokyo playing his part in try- 
ing to win the votes for Melbourne. I feel certain 
that on its merits, Melbourne’s bid stands an excel- 
lent chance of success. 


Let me turn now to some of the matters that 
Senator Walsh has mentioned. In January of this 
year my Government agreed to the request of the 
Premier of Victoria to provide $125 million, to be 
indexed in 1990 prices, towards the construction of 
a world standard sporting complex at Albert Park 
should Melbourne be successful. As I understand 
the position, in that decision the Government has 
the complete support of the Opposition. I do not 
think there has been any opposition to that. Indeed, 
there has been support. 

That will be a major new facility. That decision 
was taken following the investigation of an 
interdepartmental committee made up of rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Finance and 
Australian Construction Services which reported 
on the Victorian estimates. Subsequently, the com- 
mittee reported that the cost estimates were reason- 
able, given the scope of the project. Should the 
Melbourne bid be successful, I am confident that 
the trade unions will respond positively. 


Let me give the House the facts. Early in Sep- 
tember an agreement was signed between the Vic- 
torian State Government, the Trades Hall Council, 
the building industry unions and employer groups. 
That was done to ensure that the planned facilities 
are built on time and within budget. The agree- 
ment signed by all those parties pledged the parties 
to abide by the disputes settlement procedures laid 
down under the Victorian building industry agree- 
ment. Those are facts. 
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For one who purports to pride himself on his 
intellectual astringency, Senator Walsh never lets a 
few facts get in the way of his well developed preju- 
dices. On its merits, the Melbourne bid deserves to 
succeed. If it does succeed, it will be of very signifi- 
cant economic benefit for the whole of Australia. If 
the bid does succeed next Tuesday night, I believe 
that that will be reason for the overwhelming 
majority of Australians to have a legitimate cause 
for celebration. Let it be, for Senator Walsh, 
another excuse to drown his bitter sorrows. 


Question without notice 


1996 Olympic Games 
(From Hansard of September 19) 


Mr Johns — My question is directed to the Acting 
Prime Minister. What is the Government’s reac- 
tion to the decision of the International Olympic 
Committee to award the 1996 Olympic Games to 
Atlanta? 


Mr Keating — I believe the great majority of Aus- 
tralians will feel extremely disappointed at 
Melbourne’s failure to win the 1996 Olympic 
Games. As, I believe, the Prime Minister has 
already indicated, we must accept with dignity the 
verdict of the International Olympic Committee. 
All associated with the Melbourne bid should be 
commended for the magnificent effort which was 
put into developing and presenting it. The Govern- 
ment at all times has been proud to be associated 
with the bid and has welcomed the bipartisan sup- 
port which basically has come with it. 

It was not through a lack of effort or a lack of 
merit that Melbourne’s bid was not accepted by the 
International Olympic Committee. As the Prime 
Minister stressed in Tokyo, none of the bids had 
more intrinsic merit than Melbourne’s but obvi- 
ously the view of some people within the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee was such that they 
chose a city other than Melbourne and that was a 
matter of course which always finally and clearly 
rested with them. 

I am told reliably that the final presentation 
which Melbourne made in Tokyo was something to 
be seen and that it brought great commendation 
from members of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee and, indeed, representatives of other 
countries who were there promoting their cities. So 
it might be that, even though we have lost the 
games, the presentation will remind many inter- 
ested people of the qualities of Melbourne as a city, 
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as a place for living and for doing business. So it 
might not be a negative outcome in that sense. 

I close by once again commending all those 
involved in the bid for their magnificent effort, 
nothwithstanding the result. I again welcome the 
fact that this has been very much a bipartisan mat- 
ter in the Parliament and that Australia put on a 
strong and brave performance but just never won 
the day. 


Question without notice 


Uruguay Round 


(From Hansard of September 19) 


Mr Gorman — My question is directed to the Min- 
ister for Trade Negotiations. Recognising the 
importance of Australian cultural expression and 
the contribution to national culture made by our 
film and television production industry, can the 
Minister inform the House of the current state of 
negotiations on trade in services within the 
Uruguay Round of multilateral trade negotiations? 


Dr Blewett — At the outset I wish to say that the 
Governments commitment to maintaining our 
cultural sovereignty in our audiovisual industry 
should be without question. I believe that the adop- 
tion of internationally agreed fair trade rules will 
safeguard and advance our interests in this sector as 
well as other service sectors. 

I am aware that a number of organisations 
involved in the audiovisual industry are concerned 
at the prospect of this sector being covered in the 
trade in services agreement presently being nego- 
tiated in the Uruguay Round. I emphasise that the 
draft framework agreement will not oblige any gov- 
ernment to abandon any regulations in areas such 
as local content requirements, TV broadcasts, limi- 
tations on foreign content in television commer- 
cials or limits on foreign ownership in television 
stations. Appropriate flexibility is provided for in 
the draft framework for countries to maintain such 
policies which can be of indefinite duration to the 
reservation process and which would quarantine 
these areas from the relevant obligations of the 
agreement. 

While no country is seeking the total exclusion 
of the audiovisual section from the proposed 
framework agreement, some countries are arguing 
that the agreement should include provision for 
cultural values or cultural policy objective excep- 
tions. This is opposed by major countries. The 
reason for this is that a cultural exception could 
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create a potentially large loophole which could 
undermine the effectiveness of the framework 
agreement. More targeted provisions are available 
to protect specific aspects of cultural policy. 

Apart, too, from the difficulties of getting inter- 
national agreement to excluding this sector from 
the proposed services agreement, I point out that 
the exclusion would not mean that the 
Government’s policies in this area would not be 
modified in the future. They could result in the 
sector being the subject of even stronger bilateral 
actions. The European Economic Community 
requested and we endorse the establishment of a 
working group in Geneva under the auspices of the 
services negotiations to examine whether any 
special measures are needed to accommodate the 
characteristics of the audiovisual sector. The first 
meeting of that working group was held in Geneva 
on August 27 and 28. A representative from the 
Australian Film Commission and a representative 
from the Australian Writers Guild were members 
of the Australian delegation. The next meeting has 
been scheduled for October 5 and the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade is continuing its con- 
sultations with a wide range of industry and union 
representatives so that their interests are rep- 
resented in those negotiations. 


Grievance debate 
Rights of the child 


(From Hansard of September 13) 





Mr Miles — I rise on an issue which is not debated 
in this Parliament, that is, the signing of inter- 
national treaties, in particular the United Nations 
Convention on the Rights of the Child. I raise this 
issue mainly in regard to the process, but also in 
regard to some of the content because it is only on 
these occasions that we can get any opportunity to 
really air this type of issue within the 
Parliament. 

These treaties can be organised and signed by 
executive government and the Parliament does not 
have the opportunity to debate them. I recognise 
that there are some treaties in which executive gov- 
ernment should be involved and which it is inap- 
propriate for the Parliament to debate. Those 
treaties relate, in particular, to matters of national 
security. I believe that it is a reasonable position 
that the Parliament not necessarily debate those 
issues. However, because of the way in which the 
Constitution has been interpreted by the High 
Court in the last decade in particular, I believe that 
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there should be an opportunity for debate in the 
Parliament of those treaties which have domestic 
ramifications in this country — clear, domestic 
application. In other words, the process which we 
have at the present time here in Australia in regard 
to the signing of international treaties, I believe, is 
inappropriate; and we ought, as a parliament, to 
look at that process. 

At the moment, as many of us realise, there is a 
cynicism out there in the electorate about the way 
in which the democratic processes operate in this 
country. I believe one of the reasons that that does 
develop in the community is that there are some 
issues which people believe are vital but which are 
not debated or publicly aired by having a parlia- 
mentary debate. The UN Convention on the 
Rights of the Child is one of those. From talking to 
other members of the Parliament, I believe that 
there are many people — although very few in my 
own electorate have approached me over this mat- 
ter — who are interested in this issue. So I am using 
this brief period also to highlight some of those 
issues which I have a concern about in regard to 
this particular treaty. The most important thing in 
this area at this stage, I believe, is for us as a parlia- 
ment to look at the process by which these treaties 
are dealt with; and I am saying that we should 
debate them, particularly when they have domestic 
ramifications. 

I turn now to the UN Convention on the Rights 
of the Child, and there are many excellent pro- 
posals in that convention which I fully support. 
Nevertheless, it does have to be said that, as these 
conventions are developed and signed and ratified 
and brought into operation in different countries, 
they increase the power of the state over the indi- 
vidual. This Convention, in particular, does that. 
In regard to social matters within our nation, I 
think we have to ask whether extra regulation in 
these areas is going to develop a more compassion- 
ate and more effective society. There is no doubt 
that there are people, particularly children, in our 
society who do not get a fair deal and who are not 
treated fairly and genuinely by their parents or 
their relatives; and there are young people who, 
through various circumstances, end up in a 
destitute position. I do not deny that, but I do ques- 
tion whether the way we ought to be addressing 
these issues is by having legislation flow from an 
international treaty. 

If we as a country believe that there is a great 
need to address these issues, we should do it within 
the parliaments of our country without this over- 
riding type of covenant. I believe that the changed 
interpretation of the Federal Constitution gives the 
opportunity to the Federal Parliament to override 
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what was the intended Constitution of Australia. 
Again, that adds to confusion rather than contribu- 
ting to the betterment of people in Australia. In the 
debate that the Prime Minister (Mr Hawke) has 
suggested that we should have over the next 10 
years in the lead-up to the year 2001 maybe we 
should look at the powers which State parliaments 
have to legislate and at the powers of the Common- 
wealth. I believe that a tremendous amount of con- 
fusion can develop when legislative powers which 
should remain with the States get taken up by the 
Federal Parliament; and this is one of them. 


I do not believe that there is any need for Aus- 
tralia to ratify this treaty for us to address the issues 
which confront children in this country. If we are 
deeply and genuinely concerned about the welfare 
of our young people and if we believe that those 
needs are out there at the present time, we should 
be encouraging the State parliamentary arena in 
this country to make those changes. 


People say that parents’ rights in this particular 
legislation are protected. When one talks to differ- 
ent lawyers, one gets different opinions on this. 
They often quote article 5 in this regard. But often 
when the people who are quoting this article say 
that parents’ rights are protected, they do not read 
out the provisos which are in that article. There are 
two provisos. For the information of the House and 
for the people who might be listening to this 
debate, I will just read this article: 


State parties shall respect the responsibilities, 
rights and duties of parents or, where applicable, 
the members of the extended family or com- 
munity as provided by local custom. Legal 
guardians or other persons legally responsible 
for the child to provide — 


and then come the provisos. The first is: 


in a manner consistent with the evolving capaci- 
ties of the child. 
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The second is: 


appropriate direction and guidance in the exer- 
cise by the child of the recognised rights in the 
present convention. 


Who determines what is “in a manner consist- 
ent with the evolving capacities”? Ultimately under 
this covenant as it would develop in legislation in 
this country no doubt there would be public ser- 
vants who would determine whether the manner is 
consistent with the evolving capacities. There is 
nothing in this proposed covenant that says that the 
rights, responsibilities and duties of parents are 
really protected and encouraged. I believe that we 
have to look at this type of legislation which flows 
from these sorts of covenants, and that it should be 
fully debated before we get to the point of ratifi- 
cation of these types of treaties. 

I go back to one point which I just raised very 
briefly, that is: will these types of covenants bring 
about a greater common good for this country? 
Having looked at this and the type of social legis- 
lation which often comes about because govern- 
ments believe they can determine better than 
parents overall and generally, I can say that govern- 
ments fail more than parents. I believe that, as a 
country, we need to look not only at the legislative 
obligations which flow from these treaties at the 
national level, but also at the legislation which is 
already in place within the States. 

If we are going to take responsibilities from 
parents with the assumption that governments are 
always going to pick them up, we will continue to 
have more children who will need government 
support, because parents believe their authority has 
been undermined by government authorities. We 
would do far better in this country if we talked 
about the authority of parents and the responsi- 
bility of parents to nurture and to care for their 
children in a loving atmosphere. We will then get a 
far more healthy society. 
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The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett, led an Australian delegation to China for bilateral and 


economic trade talks from September 1-7 1990. He also visited Wuhan to inspect and open the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau-funded China/Australia Iron and Steel Industry Training Centre. 


Dr Blewett is pictured with officials at the centre. 


Dr Blewett in 
China talks 


Statement on September 4 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 








The Australian Minister for Trade Negotiations, 
Dr Neal Blewett, today discussed international and 
regional issues and human rights concerns with 
Chinese Vice Foreign Minister Liu Huagiu. 

On the Gulf crisis, Dr Blewett welcomed 
China’s support for United Nations Security Coun- 
cil resolutions, including the imposing and 
enforcement of sanctions against Iraq. He said Aus- 
tralia and China shared a common interest in pur- 
suing international peace and order through the 
effective use of UN mechanisms. 

Dr Blewett acknowledged that Australia and 
China shared a common concern to minimise dis- 
location to their economies and those of their 
important trading partners in the Asia Pacific 
region. 

Vice Minister Liu and Dr Blewett exchanged 
views on the current situation in the Gulf and poss- 
ible future scenarios. 
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On Cambodia, Dr Blewett expressed Australia’s 
strong support for the agreements reached recently 
by UN Security Council Permanent Five members 
and welcomed China’s positive role in the 
discussions. 


Dr Blewett and Mr Liu expressed hope that the 
meeting among the four Cambodian factions 
scheduled to be held in Jakarta in the next couple 
of days would make a substantial contribution to a 
lasting comprehensive settlement in Cambodia. 


Dr Blewett made strong representations 
Australia’s continuing concern about human rights 
in China. He noted some positive steps taken in 
recent months, such as the lifting of martial law in 
Beijing and Lhasa, the release of 1071 detainees 
arrested following June 4 last year and the depar- 
ture overseas of Fang Lizhi and his wife. 


Nevertheless, Dr Blewett said, the Australian 
Government and people remained concerned 
about the continued violations of human rights in 
China, particularly freedom of speech and 
association. 

He also expressed deep concern about those 
people who remain in detention for non-violent 
activities associated with the exercise of their politi- 
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cal beliefs and for participating in demonstrations 
of a political nature. 

Dr Blewett reminded Vice Minister Liu that 
the Australian Government was still seeking infor- 
mation from the Chinese Government about 
approximately 60 individual human rights cases 
which had been raised in the past. 

He said Australia would continue to make rep- 
resentations both bilaterally and in multilateral 
forums, to urge further improvement in China’s 
human rights situation. 

In particular, he urged China to ratify the two 
major international human rights instruments, the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights and the International Covenant on Econ- 
omic, Social and Cultural Rights. 


China trade 
to grow 





Statement on September 4 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Australian Minister for Trade Negotiations, 
Dr Neal Blewett, today forecast further substantial 
growth in two-way trade and investment between 
Australia and China. 

Dr Blewett was speaking in Beijing after the 
conclusion of the fourth meeting of the Australia- 
China Joint Ministerial Economic Commission 
(JMEC). 

Dr Blewett said that over the past decade, two- 
way trade had grown from $860 million to $2425 
million. 

After discussions at JMEC and with economic 
ministers in Beijing, he was confident this growth 
would continue and total trade would approach $3 
billion this calendar year. 

Dr Blewett said the discussions at the JMEC 
meeting had confirmed the likely growth in trade 
and investment. 

He said that JMEC and its associated working 
groups had been set up to provide a framework and 
strategic direction within which the commercial 
relationship would develop and where essential 
government-to-government contacts could be 
maintained. 

This framework was particularly important in 
fostering trade in an economy such as China where 
the Government played such a central role. 

Dr Blewett said that during his meeting with 
the Minister of Textile Industries, he had stressed 
the importance of the Chinese market to the Aus- 
tralian wool industry. He had underlined in par- 
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ticular the impact Chinese purchasing decisions 
had on the Australian industry. 

In response, he had received assurances that 
China would continue to be an important customer 
for Australian wool. Although purchases had fallen 
recently, China would resume importing more 
wool as the recovery in its domestic economy 
gained momentum. 

Dr Blewett said he had also raised with the min- 
ister the desirability of China reducing its import 
duty on wool. He noted that such a reduction 
would increase the competitiveness of wool com- 
pared with other raw materials, and, therefore, lead 
to higher wool exports to China. 

The Minister of Commerce confirmed that 
China continued to see Australia as an important 
long-term source of wheat and sugar. Rising 
incomes in China would increase the demand for 
both commodities in the future. 

Dr Blewett noted that there were encouraging 
signs of obtaining greater stability in Australian 
exports to China. The recent signing of long-term 
contracts for sugar and alumina illustrated this 
trend. The ambitious Chinese plans for the devel- 
opment of their iron and steel industry augured 
well for substantial Australian exports of raw 
materials. 

Dr Blewett said trade between the two countries 
would be enhanced by a new $US50 million export 
finance credit facility to be signed between 
AUSTRADE EFIC and the Bank of China in Aus- 
tralia later this month. 

Two-way investment between Australia and 
China was substantial and growing and provided a 
more stable basis for Australia’s commodity trade. 
Australian firms continued to invest in China and 
there were now some 80 joint ventures with a total 
value of over $350 million. 


Chinese investment in Australia had grown to 
over $400 million and was concentrated in the 
resources area through the joint venture at the 
Channar iron ore mine and in the Portland alu- 
minium smelter. 


Dr Blewett said that during his visit. Chinese 
officials had expressed interest in further investing 
in Australian resource projects, including coal and 
iron ore. 


In addition to the trade and investment aspects, 
other outcomes from the JMEC meeting were: 


e agreement that the two governments would work 
together to identify priority projects in the area of 
transport and communications where Australia 
has competitive advantage; 

e agreement that Australia and China would coop- 
erate in co-production in China and in joint bid- 
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ding for infrastructure contracts both in China 
and in third countries; 

agreement that there would be increased cooper- 
ation between Australia and China in automotive 
components; 

e agreement, consistent with Australian Govern- 
ment policy, to a further four projects under the 
Concessional Finance Facility which were in the 
pipeline prior to July 13, 1989; and 

agreement to a meeting of the Joint Working 
Group on Energy in October to explore the scope 
for technical cooperation between Australia and 
China and to exchange information on energy 
markets. 


Help for China’s iron and 
steel industry 


Statement on September 5 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, today opened a new iron and steel training 
centre in China. 

The centre, part of the Wuhan Iron and Steel 
University, set in China’s industrial heartland of 
Hubei Province, is a joint Sino-Australian project 
under the Technical Cooperation Program admin- 
istered by the Australian International Develop- 
ment Assistance Bureau, AIDAB. 

“The Sino-Australian Wuhan Iron and Steel 
Training Centre is designed to play an important 
part in China’s modernisation program,” Dr 
Blewett said. 

At the centre, a core group of around 1800 
middle-upper management personnel will be 
trained in modern enterprise management and 
specialised technical areas. 

A staff of 25 specialists, assisted by nine long- 
term Australian advisers, will offer a total of 58 
advanced training courses. Australia is also provid- 
ing computer equipment to support production- 
orientated training. 

The iron and steel industry plays an important 
role in both countries. China has a major invest- 
ment in the Mt Channar Iron Ore mine in Western 
Australia. Iron ore is one of Australia’s traditional 
trade commodities with China. 

“Cooperation in the iron and steel industry is 
the ballast to the economic and commercial 
relationship between our two countries,” the minis- 
ter said. 

The first courses commence on September 15, 
1990. 

The Australian Government has committed 


$10.8 million towards the project over five years. 

Managing agents are the Overseas Projects Cor- 
poration of Victoria and the Chinese Ministry of 
Metallurgical Industry. 


Assistance for people 
stranded in Middle East 


Statement on September 5 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
eS Sa RE a aa 


Australia will provide $250 000 to assist in repatri- 
ating people stranded in Middle Eastern countries, 
primarily in Jordan, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. 

The funds will be channelled through the 
International Organisation of Migration (IOM), 
and are additional to the $250 000 provided last 
week to the International Committee of the Red 
Cross (ICRC) to assist refugees as they cross the 
border into Jordan. 

“IOM is working to provide accelerated depar- 
ture mechanisms, including transport ships and 
charter aircraft, for the safe repatriation of foreign 
nationals,” Senator Evans said. 

“As the days pass, more and more refugees 
leave Iraq for neighbouring countries. Stranded 
people face increasingly crowded and difficult 
conditions. 

“An assessment team in Amman reports that 
citizens of Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, the Philippines 
and Pakistan are in greatest need of urgent repatri- 
ation,” Senator Evans said. 

“It is appropriate for Australia to offer help to 
citizens from our region during this especially diffi- 
cult time.” 

Emergency assistance to those stranded in 
Middle Eastern countries is part of the Australian 
aid program, administered by the Australian Inter- 
national Development Assistance Bureau. 


$1.5m in aid for 
Gulf refugees 


Statement on September 11 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans. 


Australia will contribute an additional $1.5 million 
to assisting foreign nationals stranded as a result of 
the Gulf crisis, the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, announced today. 
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The assistance, in addition to donations of 
$500 000 already announced, will be directed to 
the International Organisation for Migration 
($750 000), UNICEF ($250 000), the Red Cross 
($250 000) and Australian charities contributing to 
emergency relief in the area ($250 000). 

Reports estimate that at any one time about 
100 000 people are caught in the Jordanian border 
bottle-neck, with new arrivals taking the place of 
those repatriated. An additional 40 000 people in 
Amman are also reported as being in difficult 
conditions. 

The situation facing foreign nationals from 
south and South-East Asia as well as Egypt, is par- 
ticularly acute. 

“The enormous dimensions of the repatriation 
and relief effort are becoming clearer every day,” 
the minister said. 

“As the numbers escalate, it becomes more and 
more urgent that people be repatriated quickly and 
that emergency supplies be made available until 
they can be repatriated.” 

Senator Evans said the Government had looked 
hard at the possibility of sending aircraft in 
response to the emergency, but had concluded that 
such an option was not cost-effective. 

To send an RAAF Hercules would involve an 
additional cost to budget of about $200 000, 
excluding the cost of supplies and the inevitable 
delays expected in the current circumstances. 

In addition, the Hercules could only carry 
about 10 tonnes of supplies. An RAAF Boeing 707 
could carry about 36 tonnes, but this would cost 
one-and-a-half times more than the Hercules. 

“Costs aside, another significant consideration 
is ensuring that the supplies arriving are appropri- 
ate and timely. Because of Australia’s distance, 
transporting the supplies takes longer, and on 
arrival may no longer match existing needs,” Sena- 
tor Evans said. 

“In my estimation, Australia can contribute 
faster and more efficiently by providing cash to the 
agencies already operating on the ground.” 

Senator Evans detailed the breakup of the $1.5 
million as follows: 

e $750 000 would be allocated to the International 
Organisation for Migration (IOM), an inter- 
national agency assisting with the coordination of 
repatriation of South and South-East Asian 
nationals, which had launched a $US50 million 
international appeal. This is in addition to the 
earlier allocation of $250000 to the IOM 
announced by the Australian Government last 
week. 

e UNICEF, which had launched a $US 5 million 
appeal, would receive $250 000 to help with the 
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relief needs of women and children, currently an 

estimated 25 per cent of the population in the 

staging posts. 

A further $250 000 would be channelled to the 

League of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 

through the Australian Red Cross Society. This 

would contribute to the League’s relief oper- 
ations in cooperation with local authorities and 

Red Crescent Societies. This allocation follows 

the announcement on August 31, 1990, that the 

ICRC, the League’s sister organisation, which 

has a $7 million appeal currently running, would 

receive $250 000 for its emergency activities in 
the Gulf. 

e The remaining $250 000 would be allocated to 
various other Australian non-government organ- 
isations contributing to the emergency relief 
activities in the area (presently CARE, Austcare 
and World Vision). 

Provision for emergency relief assistance forms 
part of the Government’s overseas aid program 
administered by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau, AIDAB. 

Senator Evans said that the Government’s 
response was the most generous possible, given the 
great strain already imposed by the Iran and Philip- 
pines earthquakes on the Emergency vote in the aid 
budget (for which $8 million had been allocated for 
world-wide disaster relief in 1990-91). 


Surgical team 
for the Gulf 


=e ses ita 
Statement on September 16 by the Minister for 


Defence, Senator Robert Ray 


A Defence medical team which includes two 
reservists and six women will leave Australia 
tomorrow morning to join one of the United States 
naval hospital ships in the Gulf region, the Minis- 
ter for Defence, Senator Robert Ray, announced 
today. 

“The 20 ADF medical personnel will provide 
medical care in the Gulf area of operations using 
US Navy facilities close to the Australian Task 
Group,” Senator Ray said. 

The medical team will be headed by a naval 
captain who is an anaesthetist, and will consist of 
naval personnel apart from one army surgeon. 

The team comprises two surgeons and two 
anaesthetists, four operating theatre nursing staff 
and twelve general nursing staff. The six women in 
the teams are involved in both theatre and general 
nursing. Two naval reservists include a surgeon 
and an anaesthetist on full time duty with the Navy. 
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Agreement to promote 
investment with PNG 


Statement on September 2 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Investment between Australia and Papua New 
Guinea is to be protected by a new agreement 
which will be signed in Port Moresby tomorrow. 

The Agreement for the Promotion and Protec- 
tion of Investment (APPI) will be signed in the 
presence of the Australian Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, and the PNG Prime Minister, Mr Rabbie 
Namaliu. 

Welcoming the agreement, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
Said it represented another link in the strong and 
close relationship between Australia and Papua 
New Guinea. 

“The APPI demonstrates our commitment to 
strengthening our commercial partnership with 
PNG and to promoting the flow of Australian 
investment into PNG,” Senator Evans said. 

The APPI will provide for: 


e promotion of investment and the admission of 
personnel associated with investment; 

transfer abroad of funds related to investments; 
treatment for investment on terms no less favour- 
able than those accorded to any other country’s 
investment; 

full protection and security for investment; 

a mechanism for the settlement of disputes, 
including the use, if necessary, of independent 
arbitration; and 

prompt, adequate and effective compensation in 
the case of appropriation and nationalisation of 
investments. 


Senator Evans said the APPI was being signed 
at a time when Australian firms were examining 
investments in PNG resource projects worth 
billions of dollars. 

The APPI demonstrated the PNG 
Government’s interest in welcoming foreign 
investment and its commitment to ensuring that 
conditions were attractive to investors. 


Myanmar: arrest 
of NLD leaders 


Statement on September 7 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
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tor Gareth Evans, has condemned the arrests by the 
military regime in Myanmar of prominent mem- 
bers of the National League for Democracy 
(NLD). 

According to reports from Myanmar, the NLD 
Spokesman and Acting Leader, U Kyi Maung; 
Central Executive Committee Member U Chit 
Khaing; and Central Committee members O Ohn 
Kyaing and U Thein Tan, were taken into deten- 
tion at 12.45 am on September 7. 

Senator Evans said the arrests further dis- 
credited the military regime in Myanmar and made 
a mockery of the national elections in May in which 
the NLD had won 382 out of the 485 contested 
seats. 

Since the elections, the regime had shown by its 
intimidatory and repressive actions that it was not 
prepared to abide by its public undertakings to 
allow genuine democratic change in Myanmar. 

The Leader of the NLD, Aung San Suu Kyi, 
still remained under house arrest, well over a year 
after she was first detained. There had also been 
widespread arrests of other political activists. 

The Australian Government called for the 
immediate release of all political prisoners and for 
the military regime to accede to popular desire for 
democracy. 

Failure to accept change could only lead to 
increasing popular frustration and increase the 
possibility of the violence and disorder that the 
regime wanted to avoid. 


Senator Evans’ visit to the 
UN, Mexico, the US 


eR iene: ein ieee 
Statement on September 23 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, will leave on Tuesday for a series 
of high level talks in the United States and Mexico, 
including an address to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly in New York. 

Senator Evans arrives in New York on Septem- 
ber 27 to lead Australia’s delegation to the 45th 
session of the UN General Assembly. He rep- 
resents the Prime Minister at the World Summit 
for Children on September 30 and delivers the 
Australian General Debate statement on October 
A 

“This visit to the United Nations will enable me 
to pursue further detailed discussions on the UN’s 
role in the comprehensive settlement in Cambodia 
with my Asian and other Foreign Ministerial col- 
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leagues and the UN Secretary-General,” Senator 
Evans said. 

“It also will provide a useful opportunity to 
update the discussions I had in New York at the 
end of August on the handling of the Gulf crisis at 
the United Nations. I will be reaffirming to rep- 
resentatives from Security Council member states 
Australia’s concerns about the importance of main- 
taining a tight sanctions regime, while being as 
responsive as possible to the humanitarian issues 
which result from Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait.” 

Other subjects on the Agenda at UNGA 45 
include human rights, disarmament, the environ- 
ment, and Antarctica. 

While in New York, Senator Evans will deposit 
Australia’s instrument of accession to the Second 
Optional Protocol against the death penalty at UN 
Headquarters. 

Senator Evans’ visit to Mexico from October 
4-7 will further consolidate the Australia-Mexico 
relationship following the June 1990 state visit to 
Australia by Mexican President, Carlos Salinas. 

During the visit, Senator Evans will talk with 
the Mexican Foreign Minister, Fernando Solana, 
on bilateral trade and investment matters, as well as 
international issues such as the Gulf crisis, oil, the 
Uruguay Round, Pacific cooperation and moves 
towards a free trade agreement between Mexico 
and the United States. He also will seek to encour- 
age a positive Mexican approach to international 
cooperation on disarmament, nuclear and chemi- 
cal weapons. 

On Monday, October 8, Senator Evans will 
attend the annual Australia-United States Minis- 
terial (AUSMIN) talks in Washington. 

Senator Evans will be accompanied by the Min- 
ister for Defence, Senator Robert Ray, and the 
chief of the Australian Defence Force, General 
Peter Gration, and other officials. 

“These talks, successors to the ANZUS Council 
meetings, highlight the importance both countries 
attach to close consultation and exchanges of view 
at the highest levels,” Senator Evans said. “Dis- 
cussion will provide a timely opportunity, not least 
in relation to the Gulf crisis, to review develop- 
ments on a wide range of defence, security and 
other international, regional and bilateral issues of 
mutual interest.” 

While in the US, Senator Evans also will deliver 
the Bob Hawke Inaugural Lecture — on the sub- 
ject “Alliances and Change” — at the University of 
Texas, which is home to the Edward A. Clarke 
Centre, the largest Australian studies centre in the 
United States. The University has strong links with 
the University of Sydney, with a multi-disciplinary 
academic exchange program between the two 
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institutions. 
Senator Evans is due to return to Australia on 
Friday, October 12. 


Australia ‘delighted’ 
with Jakarta talks 


Statement on September 11 by the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, said that the Australian Govern- 
ment was delighted with the successful outcome of 
the meeting in Jakarta of the Cambodian Parties. 

The four Cambodian Parties have accepted, in 
its entirety, the framework document recently for- 
mulated by the Five Permanent members of the 
United Nations Security Council as the basis for 
settling the Cambodian conflict, and agreed on the 
composition of a Supreme National Council of 
Cambodia which will occupy the Cambodian seat 
in the UN. 

The Jakarta meeting is expected to be followed 
by a period of intense diplomatic activity leading up 
to a reconvening of the Paris International Confer- 
ence on Cambodia, in which Australia is a 
participant. 

Senator Evans said that, while long and difficult 
negotiations on matters of detail still lay ahead, he 
was confident that if the Cambodian parties and 
other participants continued to show the political 
will demonstrated at Jakarta, then a comprehensive 
settlement, which would end the human suffering 
of the Cambodian people once and for all, was now 
well and truly in sight by the end of the year. 

Senator Evans said the successful outcome of 
the Jakarta meeting was especialy heartening to 
Australia because the central idea of the Perma- 
nent Five framework accepted by the Cambodian 
parties — that the United Nations should play a 
significant role in the administration of Cambodia 
in the transitional period leading up to free and fair 
elections — was the central theme of the peace 
plan Australia had been advocating since last 
November. 

Senator Evans paid tribute to the perseverance 
and diplomatic resourcefulness of the Indonesian 
Government and, in particular, its Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr Ali Alatas, for their courage and determi- 
nation in persevering against numerous setbacks 
over the last two years through a total of four inter- 
national meetings on Cambodia in Jakarta. 

Those efforts have not been rewarded by the 
most important step forward yet made towards the 
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comprehensive political settlement of the 
Cambodian conflict. 

Senator Evans also paid tribute to his special 
envoy, Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
Deputy Secretary, Mr Michael Costello, for his 
skill, creativity and stamina in helping bring 
together the various parties behind the UN plan, 
Over many months of shuttle diplomacy in the 
region. 

“Many diplomats from many countries have 
played an important role in the lead-up to the 
Jakarta meeting, but Mike Costello’s personal role 
has been, on any view, quite outstanding,” Senator 


Evans said. 


Education export industry 
earns valuable dollars 


Statement by the Minister for Employment, 
Education and Training, Mr John Dawkins, on 
September 25 





Australia’s education export industry will continue 
to contribute hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
Australian economy each year pending a proper 
understanding of the risks, responsibilities and 
rewards associated with it. 

Mr John Dawkins, the Minister for Employ- 
ment, Education and Training said at an annual 
workshop for university export education adminis- 
trators and marketers that between January and 
September this year, his department reports that 
$318 million in fees were collected from overseas 
students. 

“If, for every dollar spent in fees, there is 
another dollar spent on living costs, overseas 
students will have contributed $636 million in 
gross terms to the Australian economy in nine 
months to September. 

“Just four years ago, gross earnings from the 
export of Australian education services was some- 
what less than just $10 million.” 

The Minister said a more comprehensive analy- 
sis of the costs and benefits of Australia’s education 
export industry should be available around the 
middle of next year following a report from the 
Industries Commission. However, he said, there is 
little doubt that the industry can continue to be 
viable if good business practice is adhered to. 

Mr Dawkins said recent action to curb the high 
overstay rate of some overseas students and moves 
to strengthen regulation of the industry following 
poor self-regulation, demonstrates the importance 
the Government places on the export of 
education. 
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“What the Government has done is move to 
iron out problems associated with the industry so 
that it is viable and offers no threat to the integrity 
of the immigration program or to Australia’s repu- 
tation as a quality education provider. 

“Many of the problems associated with the 
industry during recent months have occurred, pri- 
marily, in the private sector. It is a tragedy that the 
actions of just a few operators have tarnished the 
reputation of the whole industry,” he said. 

Mr Dawkins said his department and the 
Department of Immigration, Local Government 
and Ethnic Affairs were working closely to weed 
out questionable operators. 

He said the Government’s commitment to 
tightening visa requirements, tighter industry 
regulation and an inquiry by the Industries Com- 
mission into the costs and benefits of the industry 
will ensure it continues to be viable. 

“This industry has enormous potential,” Mr 
Dawkins told export administrators and marketers. 
“Recent difficulties and the closure of some 
institutions which relied almost entirely on the 
Chinese market does not mean the whole industry 
is not viable. Indeed, this could not be further from 
the truth. 

“To draw an analogy, we do not shut down 
whole primary industries because of a few farm 
closures. The important thing is to ensure that we 
learn from our past mistakes and create an adminis- 
trative and policy environment in which fair 
traders, offering quality courses, are able to 
continue.” 


Development cooperation 
to cost $140 million 


Statement on September 27 by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal 
Blewett 


Australian development cooperation activities in 
Indonesia and the Philippines will total more than 
$140 million in 1990/91, the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett, 
announced today. 

Dr Blewett’s announcement followed recent 
consultations in Canberra between officials from 
Australia, Indonesia and the Philippines which dis- 
cussed key development needs and ongoing and 
new projects. 

Dr Blewett said Australia had allocated more 
than $100 million for development cooperation 
with Indonesia and approximately $40 million for 
the Philippines. 
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“According to OECD figures on bilateral devel- 
pment donors, Australia now ranks fourth in 
ndonesia and third in the Philippines,” Dr Blewett 
aid.” The significant levels of development coop- 
‘ration demonstrate the growing importance of 
\ustralia’s regional role and relationships. These 
levelopment relationships have significant ben- 
‘fits for Indonesia and the Philippines as well as 
\ustralian suppliers of goods and services,” Dr 
3lewett said. 

All three governments agreed that the prin- 
ciples of sustainable development and environ- 
nental protection were essential to the 
levelopment process. 

A major challenge was the alleviation of pov- 
srty. Priorities would include the development of 
quman resources and enhancing the role of 
women, based on evidence that education was one 
of the most effective factors in improving the qual- 
ity of life in developing countries. 

Dr Blewett said Australian development coop- 
eration activities would have an important focus on 
Eastern Indonesia, including East Timor. The 
assistance was being provided in line with 
Indonesia’s current five year development plan. 


Extradition treaty 
signed with ROK 


Statement on September 6 by the Attorney 
General, Mr Michael Duffy 








The Attorney-General, Mr Michael Duffy, has 
signed an extradition treaty with the Republic of 
Korea. 

Mr Duffy signed the new treaty in a ceremony 
in Seoul. 

He said the treaty incorporated all the desirable 
safeguards Australia has in its modern extradition 
treaties. 

These include mandatory denial of extradition 
for political offences and discretionay grounds for 
refusal of extradition when it would be incompat- 
ible with humanitarian considerations and/or the 
death penalty may be imposed. 

Mr Duffy said the treaty was a demonstration of 
the importance Australia placed on its relationship 
with the ROK. 

The Korean Justice Minister, Mr Lee Jong- 
Nam, signed the treaty on behalf of the ROK. 

In Seoul for the regional meeting of the law 
ministers, Mr Duffy also signed a new protocol 
with the US. 

The protocol, signed on behalf of the US by 
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Attorney-General Mr Dick Thornburgh, substan- 
tially amends the Treaty on Extradition between 
Australia and the US. 

It is designed to assist the smooth working of 
extradition relationships between Australia and the 
US. 

Mr Duffy said the protocol modified the 
evidentiary standard so as to simplify the documen- 
tation required to accompany an extradition 
request and removed the specific list of extraditable 
offences. 

Now the treaty will provide for the surrender of 
persons for offences punishable under the laws of 
both countries by imprisonment for at least one 
year. 

Certain mandatory and discretionary grounds 
for refusing extradition which relate to humani- 
tarian considerations are also contained in the 
protocol. 

New provisions on the seizure and surrender of 
property will help both countries to obtain the evi- 
dence required to convict the person after 
extradition. 

Mr Duffy said the signing of the new treaty with 
Korea and the protocol with the US brought to 28 
the number of countries Australia had negotiated 
modern arrangements. 

Treaties with a further 12 countries are being 
negotiated. 


$120 000 for Peruvian 
drought assistance 


Statement on September 27 by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal 
Blewett 


Australia will provide $120 000 for drought assist- 
ance in Peru, the Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett, said today. 

The assistance is in response to a special appeal 
from the Secretary General of the United Nations, 
Mr Javier Perez de Cuellar. 

“Peru has been suffering from widespread 
drought since September, 1989. It is estimated that 
seven million people are affected, with crops lost 
and livestock endangered across the country. An 
agricultural emergency has already been declared 
in more than half of the country’s provinces,” Dr 
Blewett said. 

“The effects of the drought were exacerbated at 
the end of May by earthquake and volcanic activity 
affecting 60 000 people. Reserves of food and water 
will be further depleted over the next few months.” 
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The Peruvian Government also sought an Aus- 
tralian response to the Secretary General’s appeal 
during a visit to Lima, earlier this month, of the 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Mr Richard Woolcott, as Senator Evans’ 
Special Envoy. 

The UN appeal will provide assistance for 
around one million people in the rural highland 
areas and a further 320000 vulnerable city 
dwellers. 

Australian assistance to Peruvian drought vic- 
tims forms part of the emergency assistance pro- 
gram, administered by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Minister welcomes 
NPT safeguards 


Statement on September 17 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today welcomed a commitment 
agreed on during negotiations at the Fourth 
Review Conference of the Nuclear Non Prolifer- 
ation Treaty (NPT) to full-scope safeguards as a 
necessary condition for new nuclear supply. 

Senator Evans launched this proposal during 
his address to the Conference on August 23. The 
proposal had attracted 28 co-sponsors from all 
regions of the world, including strong support from 
countries in Asia and the Pacific. 

Full-scope safeguards involve a commitment by 
suppliers to require, and by non-nuclear weapons 
States to accept, International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) safeguards on all existing and 
future nuclear activities, and on materials and tech- 
nology. IAEA safeguards, in turn, involve inspec- 
tion and verification arrangements to ensure 
effective surveillance, containment and materials 
accountability. 

Senator Evans said that it had long been an 
objective of the Government and the Australian 
Labor Party to achieve international agreement on 
full-scope safeguards as the minimum acceptable 
condition for the supply of nuclear items. 

Senator Evans said the commitment set a new 
and historic benchmark for responsible behaviour 
in international nuclear trade and was a further 
vital measure in efforts to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons. 

He added that the efforts of Australia and others 
to achieve acceptance of the commitment had been 
greatly assisted by decisions by Japan and the Fed- 
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eral Republic of Germany in favour of full-scope 
safeguards. 

Senator Evans urged the small number of 
nuclear suppliers which do not yet require this con- 
dition, to do so as soon as possible. 

Senator Evans said that he was disappointed 
that, despite wide agreement among NPT mem- 
bers on most of the issues before the conference, it 
had not been possible to adopt a final declaration 
because of differences over a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban treaty and nuclear disarmament 
issues. 

“We have strong views ourselves on these 
issues, but there comes a point when more is lost 
than gained by insisting on expressing them,” 
Senator Evans said. 

He said he was particularly disappointed that 
Mexico, which had a very strong record on dis- 
armament and NPT issues, had alone felt it necess- 
ary to block a last-minute compromise by the 
President of the conference. 

If accepted, that compromise would have 
enabled the adoption of a final declaration, which 
would have recorded formally the commitment of 
the treaty parties on a number of important issues, 
including full-scope safeguards. 

Senator Evans said it was important for the 
members of the treaty to work together to 
implement the proposals which had been agreed at 
the conference, in bodies such as the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. This would strengthen the 
NPT in meeting the nuclear proliferation chal- 
lenges of the 1990s and would provide a sound basis 
for a lengthy renewal of the treaty in 1995, at the 
end of its initial 25-year period. 

The fourth of the NPT’s five-yearly review 
conferences was held in Geneva from August 20 to 
September 14, 1990. 


Property claims in 
East Germany 


Statement on September 13 by the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade 





As part of the unification process of East and West 
Germany, the East German authorities have 
moved to settle outstanding property questions. A 
decree issued on July 1, 1990, outlined the pro- 
cedures for lodging claims for property which was 
confiscated, placed under state administration or 
trusteeship. 

The decree initially set a deadline for 
lodgements of claims by January 31, 1991. How- 
ever, the East German authorities have now 
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brought this deadline forward to October 13, 1990. 
A claim does not have to be accompanied by full 
documentation when filed; such documents may 
be handed in later. 

Claimants who reside outside East Germany 
must lodge claims at the city or municipal office of 
the area where the property is situated. 

Any Australian claimant who wishes to seek 
additional information can contact the 
Department’s Consular Policy Section in Canberra 
(telephone 06 261 3016). 


Cambodia: UN Security 
Council resolution 


Statement by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, on September 21 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, said today that Australia warmly 
welcomed the UN Security Council resolution on 
Cambodia, which was adopted by consensus last 
night. 

The resolution: 
endorsed the framework for a comprehensive 
settlement agreed by the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council on August 28 and its 
acceptance in its entirety by the Cambodian par- 
ties at their meeting in Jakarta on September 
9-10; 
welcomed the commitment of the Cambodian 
parties to elaborate the framework into a compre- 
hensive settlement and the formation of a 
Supreme National Council (SNC) embodying 
Cambodian sovereignty in the transitional period 
associated with a settlement; 


urges the SNC to agree on the election of a chair- 
man as soon as possible and notes that the SNC 
will represent Cambodia externally and desig- 
nate representatives to occupy the seat of 
Cambodia at the UN. 


urges all parties to the conflict to exercise maxi- 
mum self-restraint so as to create the peaceful cli- 
mate required to facilitate the achievement and 
the implementation of a comprehensive political 
settlement and also calls on the co-chairman of 
the Paris Conference on Cambodia to intensify 
their consultations with a view to reconvening it; 
and 


asks the UN Secretary-General to continue prep- 
arations relevant to the role the UN will be asked 
to play in implementing a settlement. 


Senator Evans said that the Security Council 
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resolution added weight and impetus to the 
momentum for a settlement generated by the 
Jakarta meeting. He said it also represented 
endorsement by the highest UN body of the con- 
cept of an enhanced UN role in a Cambodian 
settlement which Australia had been advancing 
since last November. 

Senator Evans said that he very much hoped 
that all the Cambodian parties would now redouble 
their efforts to facilitate the early conclusion of the 
Cambodian peace process so as to end the protrac- 
ted sufferings of the Cambodian people. 

He added: “I don’t think we should be 
especially disconcerted by the breakdown of the 
SNC meeting in Bangkok this week. The 
Cambodian parties have been fighting a bitter civil 
war for 12 years and there is a high level of mutual 
suspicion and distrust, and continued manoeuvring 
for procedural advantage. 

“The important thing is that the SNC has been 
established, the UN seat is being left vacant while 
the present wrangle over the Chairmanship of the 
SNC is resolved, a broad settlement plan has been 
accepted by everyone, and the endgame of the 
peace process is well and truly under way.” 


World summit for 
children 


Statement by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, on September 30 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, who is attending World Summit 
for Children in New York, today formally endorsed 
the World Declaration on the Survival, Protection 
and Development of Children on behalf of the 
Prime Minister, Mr Hawke. 

The Declaration, with an accompanying Plan 
of Action, was signed by all Heads of State or Gov- 
ernment represented at the World Summit. The 
Declaration identifies the most critical measures of 
disadvantage faced by children throughout the 
world, including war, poverty, neglect, 
homelessness, malnutrition, disease and illiteracy. 
It includes a ten-point program of commitment by 
heads of state and government to give high priority 
to the survival, protection, rights and development 
of children. 

These commitments cover support for the Con- 
vention on the Rights of the Child; the promotion 
of measures to enhance children’s health and to 
lower infant and child mortality; to strengthen the 
role and status of women and the family; to reduce 
illiteracy; abolish illegal child labour; reduce illegal 
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drug abuse; and to work towards a global attack on 
poverty. 

Senator Evans said he was pleased that the 
thrust of the Summit’s proposals paralleled in 
many areas the Australian Government’s own poli- 
cies for children, both in Australia itself and in 
terms of overseas aid program. 

Senator Evans said that to mark the significance 
of the World Summit, the Australian Government 
was negotiating to acquire the rights to an Aus- 
tralian designed solar powered weighing scale for 
use in the monitoring of child growth. It is 
intended that Australia will donate the rights of the 
weighing scale, which has a financial value of 
about $1 million, to UNICEF. The invention will 
provide a practical contribution to UNICEF’s 
important mother and child health care programs, 
underlining Australia’s commitment to the aims of 
the World Summit for Children. 


Visit by British 
Home Secretary 


Statement on September 6 by the Attorney 
General, Mr Michael Duffy 





The British Home Secretary, Mr David 
Warrington, will visit Australia from September 
9-15, the Attorney General, Mr Michael Duffy, 
announced today. 

The main objective of Mr Waddington’s visit is 
to exchange views with Australian ministers in 
areas of close interest to the Home Office. 

These include drug trafficking, crime preven- 
tion, sentencing, gun control, drink-driving legis- 
lation, prison administration and broadcasting. 

Mr Waddington is interested in comparing the 
experiences of Australia and Britain. 

Mr Waddington will visit Brisbane, Sydney, 
Melbourne and Canberra to meet with relevant 
State and Federal ministers. 


Nelson Mandela to 
visit Australia 


Statement by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, 
on September 27 








I am delighted that Nelson Mandela, the deputy 
president of the African National Congress, has 
accepted my invitation to visit Australia as a guest 
of the Government. Mr Mandela’s visit is expected 
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to take place from October 23-25, and he will visit 
Canberra, Sydney and Melbourne. 

During his visit, Mr Mandela will have the 
opportunity to meet political, business and com- 
munity leaders, as well as the many ordinary Aus- 
tralians who have admired his courage and vision 
over so many years. In Canberra, Mr Mandela will 
meet with me and my Cabinet colleagues for dis- 
cussions about recent and future developments in 
South Africa. 

I wholeheartedly welcome Mr Mandela’s visit. 
It is a chance to express our admiration for the 
spirit of tolerance and human dignity which he has 
brought to the South African political scene, and 
our support for the process of negotiation that he 
and President de Klerk have begun. I look forward 
to discussing with him not only the state of South 
Africa at present, but the shape of the new South 
Africa that is now emerging, and Australia’s 
relations with it. 


New embassy in 
Tokyo opened 


SS Se ee 
Statement on September 19 by the Minister for 
Administrative Services, Senator Nick Bolkus. 


The Minister for Administrative Services, Senator 
Nick Bolkus, said today that in terms of time and 
budget the new Australian Embassy in Tokyo was 
the most successful project ever undertaken by his 
department. 

He said the $100 million Tokyo Embassy in 
Minato Ward was the Australian Government’s 
largest embassy construction project. 

Senator Bolkus presented to the Minato Ward a 
number of historical relics which were found dur- 
ing excavation. The relics are examples of the Edo 
period which, from the 1600s grew in importance 
in Japan. 

“Given the strict time and cost parameters set, 
this has been a highly successful assignment, even 
more so because the consortium took special care to 
protect the cultural heritage of the site,” Senator 
Bolkus said. 

Senator Bolkus said the Overseas Property 
Group taskforce, consisting of Brian Smith, Harold 
Heinrich, John Denton and John Clarke, had made 
the project possible through their early and tireless 
efforts. 

He said the new embassy was a symbol of the 
spirit of cooperation which exists between the Aus- 
tralian Government and Japan. 

“That spirit has been felt in all our dealings 
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with the consortium consisting of C. Itoh & Co., 
Takenaka Corp., Hazama Corp., Tokyo-Kosan 
Co., E.I.E. Development Co., and the Australian- 
based Lustig & Moar Group.” 

He added that his department and the contrac- 
tors had to take account of several planning and 
historical considerations. 

“The Mayor of Minato Ward, Mr Keiji Yamada, 
and his officials were of great assistance in granting 
planning permits and carrying out investigations 
into historical relics found on the site,” Senator 
Bolkus said. 

“I am confident our new building will become 
recognised as one of the prominent features of 
Minato Ward, and Mr Yamada and his officials 
should take great pride in the fact that their assist- 
ance made this project possible.” 

The prestigious new embassy consists of a chan- 
cery, a head of mission residence, 43 apartments for 
embassy staff, and a recreation centre. 

“I believe this new embassy will present visitors 
with the progressive, attractive image all Aus- 
tralians would desire,” he said. 


David Evans appointed 
as High Commissioner 


Statement on September 7 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr David Evans as High Commissioner in 
India. He succeeds Mr Graham Feakes, who has 
been High Commissioner since 1984. 

Senator Evans said that in recent years, Aus- 
tralia and India had been making intensive efforts 
to develop a more substantial and wide-ranging 
bilateral relationship. Mr Feakes had been person- 
ally very closely involved in these efforts and had 
played a significant part in the substantial measure 
of success that had been achieved. 

The visit of former Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi to Australia in 1986 and that of Prime Min- 
ister Hawke to India in 1989 had been major 
milestones in the building of a more diverse and 
mutually beneficial relationship. 

Senator Evans said the establishment of a Joint 
Ministerial Commission, the inaugural meeting of 
which was held in Canberra last July, would greatly 
assist the developing relationship. He expected 
contact and cooperation with India to develop even 
further in the years ahead. 

Mr Evans joined the then Department of Exter- 
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nal Affairs in 1959 and has served in Indonesia, at 
the United Nations in New York, and in 
Yugoslavia. 

He has been High Commissioner in Ghana, 
Ambassador to the USSR and High Commissioner 
in Malaysia. Most recently he has been Deputy 
High Commissioner in the United Kingdom. 

He will take up his appointment in November 
this year. 


Double taxation agreement 
with France 


Statement by the Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, on 
September 20 





A Protocol amending the comprehensive double 
taxation agreement with France entered into force 
on July 19, 1990. This was notified in yesterday’s 
Government Gazette. Signature of the Protocol 
took place on June 19, 1989, at which time its 
details were made public. Legislation providing for 
it to be given the force of law in Australia received 
the Royal Assent on December 19, 1989. 

The Protocol modifies the application of the 
comprehensive agreement so far as as concerns the 
taxation of certain government service pensions, 
remuneration derived by visiting professors or 
teachers, each country’s right to apply its domestic 
law provisions directed against international profit 
shifting arrangements and the scope of the defi- 
nition of “royalties”. 

Other provisions of the Protocol are of a com- 
paratively minor nature so far as concerns their 
practical effect. 


Australia-Thai airline 
services expand 


Statement by the Minister for Transport and 
Communications, Mr Kim Beazley, on September 


26 


The Minister for Transport and Communications, 
Mr Kim Beazley, has announced a major expansion 
in airline services between Australia and 
Thailand. 

Mr Beazley said airline capacity for Qantas and 
Thai Airways International would increase in two 
stages from October 1990 and 1991 by the equiv- 
alent of 14 Boeing 747 services a week in each 
direction, or almost 600 000 seats over a full year. 
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Eight of these would be Qantas flights and six 
would be Thai Airways International flights. 

“This will bring to 37 the number of B747 ser- 
vices that can be operated in each direction each 
week by the two airlines,” Mr Beazley said. 

“Bangkok is already an important hub for air 
services to and from Australia and this agreement 
will provide significant new opportunities for the 
further development of inbound tourism to Aus- 
tralia and export opportunities. The further devel- 
opment of Bangkok as a hub will be of direct 
benefit to Australian travellers seeking connections 
to other points in Asia and in Europe.” 

New services are planned to both Western Aus- 
tralia and South Australia. Thai Airways Inter- 
national will begin a weekly service to Adelaide in 
November using an A310 aircraft and also will add 
an additional A310 service to Perth, bringing to 
three the number of services it operates between 
Perth and Bangkok. 

Qantas also plans to introduce, from Novem- 
ber, two additional B747 services between Perth 
and Bangkok and a new service linking Cairns and 
Darwin to Bangkok. 

“The agreement represents an important phase 
in Australia’s aviation relations with Thailand and 
is a measure of the close overall bilateral relation- 
ship between the two countries,” Mr Beazley said. 


Consular travel advice: 
the Middle East 


Statement on September 2 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 


Saudi Arabia 


The Department today advised that, in view of con- 
tinuing uncertainty about future developments in 
the region, Australians should consider deferring 
non-essential travel to Saudi Arabia. Advice con- 
tinued to be that dependants of Australians in the 
eastern province of Saudi Arabia and Australians 
there whose presence was not essential, should 
leave the area. This advice no longer applied to the 
central region. 

Bahrain 

Travel to Bahrain should also be deferred, and 
dependants and Australians whose presence there 
is not essential are advised to consider leaving 
temporarily. 

United Arab Emirates and Qatar 

Advice that travel to the United Arab Emirates and 
Qatar should be deferred, and dependants and Aus- 
tralians whose presence there is not essential are 
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advised to consider leaving temporarily, no longer 
applies. 


lraq 


Travel to Iraq is still generally not possible and 
Australians should not attempt to do so. Although a 
number of foreign nationals have travelled over- 
land from Baghdad to Amman, exit from Iraq is 
still restricted. The Australian Embassy is main- 
taining close contact with Australians in Iraq, to 
advise them when safe means of departure are 
possible. 


Jordan 


Australian travellers to Jordan should be aware that 
there is heavy demand on hotel bookings in 
Amman and for bookings on overseas airline 
flights. Should there be further developments, 
departure from Jordan may become difficult. For 
the time being therefore, intending visitors to 
Jordan should consider postponing their visit if it is 
not essential. Australians in Jordan whose presence 
there is not essential and dependants, should con- 
sider whether it would be appropriate for them to 
leave temporarily. 


Kuwait 


Travel to Kuwait is not possible. Exit from Kuwait 
is still restricted. The Australian Embassy in 
Baghdad has been able to maintain contact with 
Australians still in Kuwait. It hopes to be able to 
continue to do so, and will advise them when safe 
means of departure appear to be available. 


Consular travel advice 


Statement on September 6 by the Department of 


Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The Department has completed its review of 
consular travel advices issued up to September 6, 
1990, and advices for the following countries 
remain in force: 


Country Date of issue 
Bougainville, PNG June 23, 1989 
Colombia April 26, 1990 
India (Kashmir) January 11, 1990 
Lebanon February 4, 1987 
Middle East September 2, 1990 
Peru March 2, 1990 
Philippines April 26, 1990 

Sri Lanka June 21, 1990 


Australians intending to travel to these 
countries can obtain information from the Depart- 
ment in Canberra, telephone (06) 261 3305 or its 
offices in State capitals. 
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The Prime Minister 
welcomes Mr Mandela 


Speech by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on October 
23 at a luncheon at Parliament House in honour of Mr 
Nelson Mandela, Deputy President of the African 

National Congress 
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We welcome you here today not simply as 
a distinguished visitor to our country, but 
as a modern day hero whose personal 
struggle and personal achievements have 
been admired by so many Australians. 

We salute you for your commitment 
to the struggle against apartheid; for your 
suffering in the service of that cause; for 
your moral authority which has not only 
survived, but has grown through your 
ordeals; and for your example of courage 
and strength that is showing the way for 
your people, and all the people of South 
Africa, towards the exciting and perilous 
transition from apartheid to non-racial 
democracy. 

In prison you were a potent symbol of 
the struggle to free South Africa of apart- 
heid. For 27 years you bore the heavy bur- 
den of imprisonment. 

Now you bear a heavier burden of 
responsibility. You have become not only 
the symbol, but also the leader of your 
great cause. 

Your task is to lay the foundation of a 
South Africa which, on the ashes of apart- 
heid, will build a democratic, just, stable, 
prosperous and non-racial society. 

No one believes that will be easy. But 
no one here can doubt your fitness for the 
task. For what is truly inspirational is not 
that you bravely faced imprisonment for 
27 long years, but that you have now put 
behind you those bitter years, to sit down 
at the negotiating table with your former 
gaolers, and to plan with them the future 
of a democratic and non-racial South 
Africa. 

So we welcome you to Australia, Mr 
Mandela, both with respect for what you 
have suffered and achieved in the past, 
and with hope for the work you have 
ahead of you in your great struggle. 

The iniquity of a system which deter- 
mines political, social and human rights 
according to the colour of a person’s skin, 
is deeply offensive in a country like ours. 


We are not perfect, but the concept of “a 
fair go for all” is an Australian ideal. 

The iniquity of institutionalised 
apartheid, the censorship, the repression, 
the denial of economic opportunity that 
have characterised South Africa are 
deeply offensive in a country like ours 
where democratic rule, freedom of 
expression and freedom of movement are 
so familiar as to be sometimes taken for 
granted. 

So ordinary Australians understand 
your struggle and sympathise with it. 
They recognise the fundamental evil of 
the system of apartheid, and the moral 
bankruptcy of successive South African 
Governments which have upheld it. They 
recognise the absolute justice of your cru- 
sade against that system. 

And they also understand that an evil 
system such as apartheid cannot prevail 
against the good will and good sense of 
the many determined people demanding 
its end. 

Among those determined people you, 
Nelson Mandela, occupy a pre-eminent 
position. 

I am proud, as an Australian and as a 
leader of a free country, to count myself 
and my country among those who have 
stood with you in these difficult years. 

We have not of course been able to 
share your sacrifice of imprisonment. But 
we have shared your goal — of working 
not to destroy South Africa but to 
rebuild it. 


For us as a member of the Common- 
wealth, as a member of the Western 
alliance, and as a nation which prides 
itself on setting standards for responsible 
international conduct, our duty to be 
closely involved in the fight against apart- 
heid was crystal clear. 

As early as 1983, my Government 
began a scholarship program for educat- 
ing and training disadvantaged black 
South Africans. Now we have a $17 mil- 
lion humanitarian scheme providing edu- 
cation, training and development 
assistance for black South Africans. 

It was this Government which, within 
the framework of Commonwealth press- 
ure, proposed the Eminent Persons 
Group which developed a negotiating 
concept close to that now being 
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The Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, welcomes Mr Mandela to Parliament House. Photo by 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade photographer, Norm Plant. 


implemented by the ANC and the South « Trade: import of agricultural products, 


African Government. oil, uranium, coal, iron and steel — 
But it was clear to us that tough sanc- banned. Government procurement in 
tions were also needed. Australia, in con- South Africa — banned. 


cert with the Commonwealth and with 
other nations, took these difficult 
decisions. We took them early, we took 
them resolutely and we applied them 
broadly. Let me in this audience enumer- 


e Sporting contacts: all South African 
teams — banned from Australia. All 
individuals who represent South Africa 
banned from competing in Australia. 


ate them. e In the field of investment: new invest- 
e Aviation services between Australia and ment or reinvestment of profits, and all 
South Africa — banned. Government assistance to investment 
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and trade with South Africa — all 
banned. 


Import and export of all military arms 
and ammunition — banned. 


Services: Australian consular services in 
South Africa — withdrawn. Promotion 
of tourism to South Africa — banned. 
Government contracts with South Afri- 
can companies — banned. 


Finally, financial links: New loans by 
Australian financial institutions to 
South Africa — halted. Australia led 
the Commonwealth, and through it the 
international financial community, to 
intensify the pressure on South Africa’s 
financial system — a system that was 
already struggling to meet its onerous 
debt obligations in the face of the enor- 
mous economic inefficiencies of 
apartheid. 


Australia has not simply applied these 
measures; we have been among the fore- 
most advocates of them in the inter- 
national community, and we have been a 
leader in their international acceptance 
and application. We have taken this 
course in the full knowledge that there 
would be tangible costs to the Australian 
economy. We have borne these costs — 
and the slurs of those who oppose us — 
because of our overriding belief in the 
effectiveness of sanctions as a means of 
removing the international scourge of 
apartheid. 

It is important in this parliamentary 
forum that I point out that Australia’s 
abhorrence of apartheid has not been the 
exclusive preserve of this Labor Govern- 
ment. The depth of Malcolm Fraser’s 
commitment testifies to that. 

But equally, it should be understood 
that since we have been in Government 
we have been alone among the major par- 
ties in our commitment to sanctions as a 
means of translating that abhorrence into 
effective action. 

And that belief, with some notable 
exceptions, is of course almost universally 
shared — by you, Mr Mandela, by the 
African National Congress, by the United 
Nations, and perhaps most strikingly of 
all, by the South African Government 
itself. 

We apply sanctions in the full knowl- 
edge that they have adverse effects within 
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South Africa. But we do so, not out of 
spite or malice, but as part of a carefully 
designed range of measures to influence 
the South African Government towards 
recognition that its own self-interest lies 
in the reform of apartheid. 


In short, our sanctions are imposed, as 
we have reiterated, not to bring South 
Africa to its knees, but to bring it to its 
senses. 

We recognise too, the unnecessary 
pain sanctions will inflict if applied for 
too long. Sanctions must be lifted not a 
moment too soon and not a moment too 
late. Following my discussions with you 
today, I am pleased that I will have the 
benefit of your wisdom and foresight — as 
well as that of Commonwealth and other 
international leaders — in making our 
decision about the right time to lift 
sanctions. 


We have seen moves by the South 
African Government which provide real 
hope. Substantive changes are being 
made. In the past year, events have moved 
significantly and at times with remarkable 
rapidity. As yet the South African Gov- 
ernment is only part way down that road, 
and it is a long and difficult journey they 
have to make. Many in South Africa 
would lead them off that track. 


But sense is dawning in the corridors 
of power in Pretoria. With your counsel 
and persuasion, President de Klerk has 
put South Africa on the road to reform. 
We readily acknowledge and admire the 
changes which President de Klerk has 
brought about — as I have in fact com- 
municated to him. 


A year ago, you were still captive, just 
as the South African Government was 
captive of the immorality and illogicality 
of apartheid. A year ago, the ANC was 
banned, its membership as scattered as 
the hopes for a non-racial South Africa. A 
year ago, the prospect of full negotiations 
on a new constitution was as remote as 
were the ANC’s exiled members from 
their South African homes. 


Today, much has changed. And if you 
and the ANC persist in your cause with 
President de Klerk and the international 
community, if you maintain the pressure 
and exercise courage and wisdom, the 
next year or two will see a new consti- 
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tution in South Africa. This is an exciting 
prospect, but a daunting one too. 

Great expectations have been raised 
among your people that the new South 
Africa will deliver immediate prosperity 
and happiness. There are dreams to be 
fulfilled — but like all dreams, they are 
difficult to realise. 

It is salutary to be reminded that the 
euphoria of winning power is often 
quickly followed by the realisation that 
the realities of government can be harsh. 
You will need to show leadership in coun- 
selling your people about what they may 
expect in the new South Africa. 

Your coming South Africa will, hap- 
pily, have a democratic and non-racial 
constitution. But it will carry with it the 
bitter legacy of the enmities which are a 
feature of the apartheid system. 

The recent violence in the townships 
is frightening and it is tragic. More than 
that, it is evidence of the continuing con- 
flicts which will need to be addressed if 
South Africa is to have a peaceful 
future. 

Your coming South Africa will have 
great wealth. Like our country, South 
Africa is blessed with mineral and agricul- 
tural riches. But its new leadership will 
need to take difficult decisions. Your now 
long-held commitment to a fairer distri- 
bution of the country’s wealth and oppor- 
tunities remains valid. 

But concepts that were formulated in 
the days when the command economies 
presented some attractions for those 
oppressed by an apparently uncaring 
capitalism require revisiting, as those very 
command economies are being jettisoned 
as incapable of meeting the needs of a free 
people. Your new leadership will need to 
balance the need for more equitable dis- 
tribution with the imperative of maintain- 
ing a market system that fosters economic 
growth. 

Your new South Africa will be influ- 
ential. With freedom will come inter- 
national respect and influence. South 
Africa’s economic strength, strategic 
importance and history will ensure it 
takes a prominent place in the councils of 
Africa. With this influence, however, will 
come heavy responsibilities. Africa’s 
diversity, its many conflicts, its poverty — 
starvation in a continent which has the 
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intrinsic capacity to be a net exporter of 
food — all this brings great challenges for 
those who assume its leadership over 
coming decades. 

A new South Africa, freed from the 
shackles of its racist past, will also begin 
afresh harmonious and profitable 
relations with other nations, including 
Australia. There will be opportunities for 
South Africa and Australia to work 
together for a better and more harmoni- 
ous international community. 

Mr Mandela, the precepts which you 
set down three decades ago for a new 
South Africa would be worthy aims for 
this international community. Let me 
close by using some of your words, as rel- 
evant now as they were when you spoke 
them at your trial in 1964: 

“I have fought against black domi- 

nation and I have fought against white 

domination. I have cherished the ideal 
of a democratic and free society in 
which all persons live together in har- 
mony and with equal opportunities... 

It is an ideal which I hope to live for, 

and to achieve.” 

Mr Mandela, you went on to say that it 
was an ideal for which you were prepared 
to die. 

It is to the lasting relief and joy of all 
Australians — indeed, of humanity itself 
— that you did not have to pay that price. 
If those of us who help to shape the world 
in the coming decade can apply your stan- 
dards of courage and wisdom, and your 
capacity for reconciliation, this will be an 
ideal for which no-one else will need to 
die. 

Nelson Mandela, we welcome you 
and honour you for the magnitude of your 
sacrifice over 27 years; for the far-sighted 
leadership you have exercised since your 
release; and for the vastness of the task 
that still lies ahead of you and your fellow 
South Africans. 

So you are thrice welcome and we are 
thrice honoured in welcoming you. Be 
assured of our pride in having stood with 
you in your darkest hours; be equally 
assured of our commitment to stand with 
you as you see the dawn breaking — to 
work with you now as you move surely 
towards our common goal: a democratic, 
non-racial South Africa. 

It will come. May it come soon. E 
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Strength and inspiration 
from Australian support 


Statement of Nelson Mandela, Deputy President of the 
African National Congress at a luncheon hosted by Mr 
Bob Hawke, Prime Minister of Australia, in Canberra on 
October 23, 1990. 


We have come here to thank the Govern- 
ment and the people of Australia. Your 
inestimable support of our organisation, 
the African National Congress, and the 
struggling people of South Africa, con- 
tinues to be a source of strength and inspi- 
ration to us. Without your contribution to 
the international movement against 
apartheid we would not have reached so 
close to the achievement of a non-racial, 
democratic, united, non-sexist South 
Africa. 

In particular we record with deep 
appreciation your unswerving position in 
respect of sanctions against South Africa. 
Your role in the Commonwealth and 
United Nations is further demonstration 
of your unequivocal and principled stand 
on the side of those who respect the uni- 
versal values of equality, freedom, justice 
and peace for all. 

Without a doubt, the effect of econ- 
omic sanctions has played a major role in 
pressurising the apartheid government in 
the direction of a peaceful and negotiated 
settlement of the South African conflict. 

Mr Prime Minister, we have reached a 
critical stage in the process initiated by 
the African National Congress. 

The fact is that the African National 
Congress is unbanned, we have sus- 
pended the armed struggle, political pris- 
oners are being released, the state of 
emergency is lifted and political exiles are 
returning. In addition, declarations of 
intent have been made by the government 
for the repeal of such racist laws as the 
Group Areas Act, the Land Act, and the 
Separate Amenities Act has been 
repealed. But the tenets of apartheid rule, 
such as the Population Registration Act, 
which denies the equality of human 
beings, and still remains on the statute 
books. 

In our view, the urgent matter 
remains that of drawing up a constitution 
which will guarantee the fundamental 


rights of one person, one vote. That is 
why we have pledged to persist in sparing 
no effort towards mobilising all South 
Africans towards this objective. We are 
optimistic that with the maintenance of 
economic sanctions we will hasten the 
achievement of freedom for South Afri- 
cans, who have yearned and fought for so 
long and sacrificed so much. 

I would like to divert a bit and refer to 
the so-called “Black on Black violence”. 
We are convinced that it is orchestrated by 
the fanatic right wing within the ranks of 
the South African Government security 
forces. It is an attempt to weaken the Afri- 
can National Congress and to derail the 
peace process. It is the logic of white racist 
domination, that those who have enjoyed 
the ill-gotten privileges of apartheid 
should seek to retain them. 

It would be a serious omission for us to 
ignore your consistent and significant 
contribution to the culture and sports 
boycott. Specifically, you have upheld 
and implemented the Gleneagles Agree- 
ment, and effectively isolated apartheid 
sports. This campaign must be 
maintained. 

Inside South Africa, especially in 
rugby, cricket, tennis, soccer and ath- 
letics, great strides have been made 
towards the establishment of non-racial 
sporting organisations. However, the leg- 
acy of apartheid remains and is evidenced 
by the lack of training, physical facilities 
and equipment, as well as other sources. 

In this regard we must begin to con- 
front the challenge of reconstruction and 
development. In this way the new South 
Africa can also begin, on the right foot- 
ing. Conception and development pre- 
cedes the birth of a new entity. We must 
nourish the future, so that it may emerge 
whole and with a chance for maturation. 

We therefore appeal to you to recog- 
nise the non-racial sports bodies and assist 
them in whatever way possible. Similarly, 
this principle applies in the area of edu- 
cation, technology, management , health 
and culture. 

The repatriation and resettlement of 
political exiles and prisoners is an issue 
needing urgent attention. We thank the 
Australian Government for the contri- 
bution made so far. 

Our organisation, which has been 
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hounded and persecuted relentlessly for 
30 years, is now expected to compete with 
the ruling National Party on equal terms. 
They control the government, the major 
media, and have access to enormous 
resources. 

We are compelled to inquire if it is fair 
to expect us to compete with them on 
equal basis? Increasingly we are witness- 
ing the age-old phenomenon of transfer- 
ring the blame to the victim — for 
violence, homelessness, unemployment, 
disease, hunger, poverty and even the 
apartheid economy. Yet, it is true, any 
future government in South Africa is 
faced with the problem of solving social 
problems. 
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Mr Mandela with the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, at a media conference. Photo 
by Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade photographer, Norm Plant. 


We depend on your assistance to help 
us attain equality, not only in our country, 
but in the community of nations 
universally. 

I thank you for your attention and take 
this opportunity to record my indebted- 
ness to you and freedom lovers the world 
over, that I can stand here before you 
today. My release is a result of the deter- 
mined struggle of my people and your 
solidarity with that struggle. 

It is my ardent hope that soon the 
people of South Africa will attain the 
objective for which we were prepared to 
die. 

Thank you. ia 
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The United Nations: 
a new era 


Address by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, to the United Nations General 
Assembly, New York (October 2) 








It is with great pleasure that I congratu- 
late you, Dr de Marco, on your election to 
the Presidency of this General Assembly, 
a role for which your extensive experi- 
ence in international relations, your legal 
training, and your interest in human 
rights qualify you highly. The excellent 
relationship between Australia and Malta 
is long-standing, based on extensive fam- 
ily and community ties as well as our 
strong and active membership of the 
Commonwealth, and we look forward to 
working closely with you. I would also 
join others in extending a warm welcome 
to Namibia and Liechtenstein, the newest 
members of the United Nations. 

We meet today in the General 
Assembly on the eve of the re-creation of 
a united Germany, an event which marks 
— as no other could do so clearly — the 
end of the postwar era. It is an era that has 
been dominated by the Cold War and 
nuclear confrontation, but has also seen 
extraordinary change: the end of the 
European colonial empires and the 
re-emergence of the independent nations 
of Africa and Asia; the economic recon- 
struction and ever closer political associ- 
ation of Western Europe; and — starting 
with the creation of the Bank and the 
Fund and the specialised agencies of the 
UN — the growth of multilateralism on a 
remarkable and unprecedented scale. 

But the postwar era has left for us 
many problems that still remain to be 
solved. Iraq’s aggression in the Gulf has 
shown that the habits of millennia are not 
going to change overnight, and that the 
arrogance of military power remains a 
scourge with which the world will still 
have to deal. The scourges of hunger, ill- 
health, poverty and debt remain to an 
intolerable extent, threatening to widen 
rather than narrow the already alarming 
gulf between North and South. The 
scourge of racism, and ethnic and 
religious hatred, still remains to be 
purged from many countries and regions. 


And there is another scourge — the 
impact of human activity upon the sus- 
taining environment of our planet itself 
— the magnitude of which we are only 
beginning now to recognise. 

The challenge for us all in the new era 
ahead — as relationships, policies and 
attitudes that had been frozen for so long 
continue to unfreeze, as the Cold War 
becomes the Great Thaw — isto confront 
and overcome these scourges once and for 
all. 

If that is to happen we will need, 
above all else, to develop habits of mind 
which are cooperative rather 
confrontational, and habits of action 
which are instinctively multilateral. 
Whether the challenge goes to the physi- 
cal security of nations, the economic 
health of their peoples, the environmen- 
tal integrity of the planet itself, or any 
other problem that no nation can solve 
wholly by itself, then we have to derive 
inspiration from the thought that we are 
one world, and can each survive only if we 
all can act collectively. 

There is nothing inevitable about the 
development of any such approach, 
although events of recent weeks and 
months can certainly give us heart. The 
trends that will shape this era are our own 
to make. Indeed it is the actions over the 
next few years of the very men and 
women who have been assembled in this 
building over the past week, which will 
launch this era for good or for ill. The 
world has been given a second chance, 
and this time we must not again take a 
false turn. 

How we shape the security system of 
the new era is being comprehensively 
tested at its outset by the present Gulf 
crisis. If unity holds in this instance — if 
this community of nations, acting 
together under the authority of the UN 
Charter, end with the full support of the 
Security Council, succeeds in demon- 
strating beyond doubt that aggression 
does not pay and cannot succeed — the 
demonstration effect will weigh heavily 
on those nations, particularly those with 
great comparative regional power, which 
might in the future be tempted to settle 
disagreements by intimidation and force. 
If our resolve weakens, the demonstration 
effect will be equally convincing in its 


message that the international com- 
munity is powerless to enforce decisions 
that we all recognise to be just. Such an 
outcome is unthinkable. 

The crisis in the Gulf can only be 
resolved on the basis of the conditions set 
by the UN Security Council Resolutions 
being fully and unequivocally met — that 
is by Iraq completely withdrawing from 
Kuwait, the restoration of the legitimate 
Kuwaiti Government and the release of 
all foreign nationals who want to leave. It 
is Australia’s hope that these objectives 
can be met through the rigourous appli- 
cation of sanctions pursuant to Security 
Council Resolutions 661, 665 and 670. 
Military strike action cannot and should 
not be wholly ruled out at the end of the 
day, should all other means of resolving 
the crisis fail, but Australia shares the uni- 
versal hope that sanity will prevail, and 
that a peace without appeasement will be 
achieved without the horrors of war hav- 
ing to be contemplated. 

We can draw both encouragement 
and hope for the future from the unpre- 
cedented level of international cooper- 
ation to meet the crisis — cooperation 
which has enabled the UN Security 
Council to respond promptly and 
effectively, and restored the Council to its 
proper central place in international 
security. The greater willingness of the 
Permanent Five members of the Security 
Council to work together has not only 
held the line in the Gulf crisis, but has 
been a crucial factor in the now hopefully 
imminent resolution of the Cambodian 
problem — one that has not only involved 
many years of tragedy for the Cambodian 
people, but a severe ongoing challenge to 
the security of the South East Asia 
region. 

A detailed framework for a compre- 
hensive Cambodian settlement has been 
drafted and agreed by the Permanent Five 
over the course of this year, and accepted 
in its entirety by a meeting of the 
Cambodian parties convened by the Paris 
Conference co-chairmen in Jakarta last 
month. That framework document-based 
in significant part, we are gratified to 
note, on ideas developed by Australia for 
an enhanced UN role, involves two cen- 
tral components: first, the creation of a 
fully representative Supreme National 
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Council to embody the sovereignty of the 
Cambodian nation; and, secondly, a role 
for the UN which extends not only to tra- 
ditional peace-keeping activity and 
increasingly an common electoral organ- 
isation, but responsibility as well for key 
elements of civil administration in the 
transitional period pending free and fair 
elections. 

When the SNC has been formally 
established it will occupy the Cambodian 
seat in the United Nations and the process 
of putting in place a final comprehensive 
settlement, endorsed by a reconvened 
Paris Conference, is well under way. A 
number of matters, both procedural and 
substantive, remain to be negotiated, and 
there is bound to be some faltering before 
the process is complete, but the commit- 
ment of relevant countries and parties to 
finally achieving peace is now such that it 
is possible, after years of frustration and 
disappointment, to be much more opti- 
mistic than ever before that a durable 
place will shortly be achieved. 

For some other long-running regional 
conflicts the outlook is much less bright. 
Pre-eminent among them is the Pal- 
estinian issue which — whatever the out- 
come of the Gulf crisis — will simply not 
go away until it is resolved in a manner 
which meets the basic needs and aspir- 
ations of both Palestinians and Israelis. 
Australia has consistently expressed sup- 
port for a peaceful resolution of the Arab/ 
Israeli dispute on the Palestinian issue on 
the basis of Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 338. We assert Israel’s right to 
live within secure and recognised borders, 
but also acknowledge that of the Pal- 
estinian people to  self-determination, 
including their right to an independent 
state if they so choose. We regard the pro- 
posals for the establishment of an Israeli- 
Palestinian dialogue as a step towards the 
achievement of a peaceful settlement, 
and encourage all the involved parties to 
pursue that dialogue with real and sus- 
tained commitment. 

One aspect of this issue which con- 
tinues to hinder the peace process is Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution 3379 of 1975, 
equating Zionism with Racism. Australia 
remains strongly opposed to this Resol- 
ution, which only exacerbates the differ- 
ences between the parties. We hope that, 
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with the revitalisation of its role and 
responsibilities in promoting inter- 
national cooperation, the United Nations 
will rescind the Resolution. Another 
Middle East issue of continuing concern 
is the situation in Lebanon, a country torn 
apart by conflict now for 15 years. The 
Taif Agreement, concluded in October 
last year by the Lebanese themselves with 
the support of the Arab League, rep- 
resented a welcome breakthrough. The 
international community should stand 
ready to assist Lebanon in achieving 
peace, but the essential requirement is 
that there be a commitment from all the 
parties in Lebanon to national reconcili- 
ation and a willingness to compromise to 
arrive at a negotiated solution. If anything 
has become clear over the last 15 years, it 
is that a lasting solution cannot be 
imposed by force. 

The continuing troubles in Cyprus 
are another instance of entrenched atti- 
tudes making reconciliation extremely 
difficult. The failure of the attempt to 
revive the intercommunal talks in Febru- 
ary. was particularly disappointing. Pros- 
pects for progress will remain bleak unless 
there is a real determination to succeed 
on both sides, and a willingness to enter 
into negotiations free of preconditions. 
Australia continues to support the efforts 
of the Secretary General to promote a 
negotiated solution in the belief that this 
is the route by which a just settlement is 
most likely to be reached.That just settle- 
ments of apparently intractable problems 
can be reached with the help of the inter- 
national community is amply demon- 
strated by recent events in southern 
Africa. In Namibia the United Nations 
mounted one of most complex peace- 
keeping operations in its history and 
played a vital role in guaranteeing the 
impartiality of the elections and of the 
transition process. And in South Africa 
itself, the Government has, over the past 
few months, at last begun to take steps 
towards negotiations with representatives 
of the majority of South Africans and 
towards dismantling the repressive and 
brutal system of apartheid. The Aus- 
tralian Government warmly welcomes 
the statesmanship shown to date by Presi- 
dent de Klerk, but urges the South Afri- 
can Government to move as soon as 


possible into substantive constitutional 
negotiations and to remove the remaining 
legislative cornerstones of the apartheid 
system. More does need to be done before 
those who have suffered under apartheid, 
and those who support their struggle, can 
be confident that developments in South 
Africa do constitute “profound and irre- 
versible change”. We believe that sanc- 
tions imposed by the international 
community have played a central role in 
bringing about the important changes 
now under way, and that this sanctions 
pressure should not yet be reduced or 
lifted. But we hope the time will rapidly 
come when it can be. 

For Australia, the South Pacific is also 
an area of vital interest and we continue to 
encourage processes of political develop- 
ment in this region. We are gratified in 
this respect by the continuing success of 
the Matignon and Oudinot Accords in 
creating a constructive and peaceful 
environment in New Caledonia for the 
working out of that country’s political 
future. Equally, however, we continue to 
be deeply disappointed at the backward 
steps that occurred in Fiji with the events 
of 1987 and the recent promulgation of a 
Constitution which, while marking a wel- 
come return to representative consti- 
tutional government, nonetheless in the 
process builds new and far-reaching 
racially discriminatory principles into the 
Fijian political system. 

Two countries in the Pacific who have 
been frustrated in fully developing a pol- 
itical identity of their own are the 
Federated States of Micronesia and the 
Marshall Islands and Australia believes 
the United Nations has a constructive 
role to play in this respect. The full fruits 
of self-government which should have 
followed their legitimate acts of self- 
determination have been denied to them 
by legalistic approaches to the question of 
their political status. The continued 
application of the trusteeship regime to 
them not only belittles what they have 
already achieved in establishing indepen- 
dent political identities, but imposes prac- 
tical disadvantages on them in their 
pursuit of national development. 

If the coming era is to learn from the 
mistakes of the past, we need not only to 
find new cooperative ways of resolving 


regional problems — whether these be 
potentially global or much more limited 
in their consequences — but to tackle 
with determination and stamina the most 
alarming global security problems of the 
Cold War era — the upward spiral of arms 
procurement and the proliferation of 
increasingly more destructive weapons. 
That task is all the more important in our 
increasingly multipolar world. While the 
progress made by the United States and 
the Soviet Union in their bilateral nego- 
tiations is evidence of superpower com- 
mitment to a more peaceful world, it 
should also now be complemented by pro- 
gress in multilateral disarmament 
negotiations. 

We in Australia are proud of our com- 
mitment to the process of disarmament 
and intend to redouble our efforts to capi- 
talise on the current circumstances to 
achieve specific disarmament goals in the 
multilateral context, particularly in 
relation to chemical and nuclear 
weapons. Significant progress on the 
achievement of a Chemical Weapons 
Convention has been made in the last 
year, but the need to conclude this Con- 
vention is now greater than ever, and the 
opportunity to do so must be seized. Aus- 
tralia believes that a decisive step towards 
this goal would be a ministerial-level 
meeting of the Conference on Disarma- 
ment to be held as soon as possible. 

We will also continue to work assidu- 
ously to eliminate nuclear weapons. Aus- 
tralia is proud of our part, together with 
the other members of the South Pacific 
Forum, in the creation of the Treaty of 
Rarotonga, which has established a 
nuclear free zone in the South Pacific. 
We will not rest until a Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty has heen achieved with 
appropriate verification procedures. To 
help move towards that goal, we will be 
proposing (once more) with New Zea- 
land, and other co-sponsors, a resolution 
on a CTB this year and look forward to 
again receiving strong support for it. We 
would wish this support to be carried over 
to the Conference on Disarmament in 
Geneva, which is the appropriate forum 
for a CTB to be negotiated. We are, there- 
fore, pleased that the CD has this year 
re-established an Ad Hoc Committee on a 
Nuclear Test Ban which will provide the 
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opportunity for important preparatory 
work to a CTB to be undertaken. . 

Australia was an active participant in 
the recent Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty Review Conference in Geneva. 
Despite its regrettable inability to adopt a 
final declaration, we nonetheless consider 
the conference to have been a consider- 
able success, reaching agreement as It did 
on a number of important issues, in par- 
ticular the question of fullscope 
safeguards as a condition for nuclear 
supply. We will be working to build on the 
achievements of the conference and to set 
the scene for a successful review and 
extension of the Treaty in 1995. The 
Treaty is an absolutely essential foun- 
dation on which the new relationships of 
the coming era must be built. 

The acquisition of conventional 
weapons continues at an alarming rate in 
many parts of the globe. Often scarce 
resources are diverted from social and 
economic development to military expen- 
diture. Australia supports measures by all 
States to reduce military budgets and to 
the implementation of confidence- 
building measures which will reduce the 
risk of conflict. 

At the same time as working together 
for a future of common security, the 
world community has a second chance to 
show its equal determination to create a 
future of common prosperity. Meeting 
economic challenges is no less important 
than meeting security challenges if we are 
to provide guaranteed life and health for 
our children, and a fulfilling life for all 
Our citizens. 

Australia supports the efforts made by 
the United Nations in mobilising inter- 
national support for development efforts. 
The Eighteenth Special Session of the 
General Assembly in April highlighted a 
new sense of commitment and renewed 
optimism for global economic cooper- 
ation. The globalisation of economic 
problems has been accompanied by a 
growing awareness that their resolution 
can be achieved only by a sustained inter- 
national partnership. 

Australia is particularly concerned at 
the human cost of heavy national indebt- 
edness which severely compromises 
development efforts in many countries. 
Debtors and creditors need to address 
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issues raised by that indebtedness in a 
spirit of international economic cooper- 
ation, and in a way which addresses not 
only the immediate but long-term prob- 
lems of the nation in question. Debt 
reduction packages should be 
implemented in such a way as to enhance 
credit-worthiness and new money flows, 
and to support reform programs in 
heavily-indebted countries. 


Australia believes firmly that, what- 
ever may be the contribution of debt 
reduction and development cooperation 
programs, the expansion of global trade is 
central to economic growth and 
development. 


The Uruguay Round of multilateral 
trade negotiations under GATT auspices 
is fundamentally about creating a more 
secure, stable and open international 
economic environment. The GATT pro- 
vides a framework of rights and obli- 
gations within which economic ambition 
can be channelled to the benefit of all 
countries, and not just the few most 
powerful. This is why the success of the 
Uruguay Round is so important. Between 
now and the final Ministerial Meeting in 
Brussels in December, all participants in 
the negotiations will have to intensify 
their efforts, and develop more of a spirit 
of compromise than has so far been evi- 
dent, if a successful outcome is to be 
achieved. Nobody should be in any doubt 
that failure would be disastrous for the 
world trading economy, for all the devel- 
oping nations dependent on selling their 
commodities in the international market- 
place, and, indeed, for all the people we 
represent. 


In addition to the abiding issues of 
security and economic development, 
there is a “third agenda” of problems now 
being given much increased prominence 
in international relations - problems that 
are either too big for each country to solve 
individually or which are of a character 
that global action or global pressure can 
very much help to solve. In areas such as 
threats to the global environment, health 
problems like AIDS, the illicit narcotics 
trade, and the problem of refugees and 
displaced persons, global interdepen- 
dence is an omnipresent reality, and 
multilateral diplomacy an indispensable 


necessity. The era which we are entering 
is marked by the multiplication of such 
problems, and the quality of life of the 
people we represent will be very much 
determined by our ability to solve them. 
The global environment is certainly 
one of the key international issues of the 
1990s. We are now working towards the 
1992 UN Conference on Environment 
and Development which should deal with 
these two issues in an integrated way. The 
conference will not succeed, however, 
unless considerably more effort is put into 
reconciling the conflicts between 
environmental and economic develop- 
ment policies. The two are not inconsist- 
ent: the goal of “sustainable 
development” can be achieved. But if the 
UN is to lead international efforts in this 
sphere, we must stop discussing the pro- 
cesses and start debating the substance. 
For the UN to make the most construc- 
tive input into solving these problems, 
there has to be greater coordination 
between UN environment agencies, such 
as UNEP, and UN development 
agencies, such as UNDP and UNCTAD. 
There is no obvious need for more 
agencies and institutions to deal with 
these issues; we do need to strengthen our 
existing institutions and improve com- 


. munications and coordination between 


them. 

Australia is a strong supporter of the 
Antarctic Treaty System, which reflects 
the principles and purposes of the UN 
Charter and has brought peace, stability 
and remarkable international cooperation 
to a very special region of the globe. 
Moves are now underway, with strong 
support from Australia, for the establish- 
ment within the Treaty System of a far- 
sighted comprehensive environmental 
protection regime, one aspect of which 
would hopefully be a permanent ban on 
mining and oil drilling within the region, 
to guarantee once and for all the perma- 
nence of its uniquely fragile and 
irreplacable environment. I would urge 
those countries not presently involved in 
these discussions, but interested in pro- 
moting environmental protection in 
Antarctica, to join the Antarctic Treaty, 
for it is only through that framework that 
an effective regime can and will be put in 
place. 





Two other issues dircctly and immedi- 
ately affecting the lives of individual citi- 
zens also particularly require concerted 
international action. The 1990s have 
been declared the Decade Against Drug 
Abuse; Australia will continue to strive — 
in multilateral forums, with bilateral 
assistance, and by domestic action — to 
reverse the growth of this menace. In the 
global struggle against the AIDS pan- 
demic, Australia has supported the World 
Health Organisation’s central coordinat- 
ing role and is providing financial assist- 
ance to the WHO’s Global Plan on AIDS 
for the development of national AIDS 
programs, particularly in South East Asia, 
and the Pacific and Indian Ocean island 
countries. 

Human rights issues generally remain 
very much part of the new international 
agenda. The most important factor in 
establishing human rights in this new era 
will be the spread of democracy to those 
parts of the world where democratic 
freedoms are still unknown. The growth of 
democracy in eastern Europe has already 
seen an encouraging reduction in East- 
West confrontation in the international 
human rights arena. We have welcomed, in 
particular, a new spirit of cooperation in 
the Commission on Human Rights. 

Unfortunately, the record in human 
rights in all too many parts of the world 
has not been all positive over the past 
year. Australia is appalled at the treat- 
ment of innocent civilians caught up in 
the Gulf crisis, and condemns in the 
strongest terms restrictions imposed by 
the Government of Iraq on the freedom 
of movement of hostages held in that 
country and in Kuwait. Closer to home, 
Australia is also concerned with continu- 
ing restrictions on democratic and indi- 
vidual freedoms in both China and 
Myanmar and we appeal to all involved in 
the situaticn in Sri Lanka to end the cycle 
of violence which is destroying the fabric 
of society in that nation. We frankly 
acknowledge that Australia’s own past is 
not without blemish in regard to human 
rights, in concerning the treatment of 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
people. However we have progressed 
along the path of rectifying those injus- 
tices, we welcome international scrutiny 
of our efforts, and are prepared to engage 
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in dialogue with any interested country at 
any time on such issues. We take the view 
that the question of conformity to inter- 
national human rights standards is not 
each country’s own internal business, but 
the world’s business. 

I said at the outset that, as we move 
beyond the postwar era, the world has 
been given a second chance. This body, 
the United Nations Organisation, has also 
been given a second chance, and we, its 
members, have to ensure that it is capable 
of grasping this opportunity. In many 
ways, the founders of the United Nations 
were far-sighted and built structures that 
will now stand us in good stead. In other 
respects, it is clear that they could not 
have foreseen the circumstances of this 
new era and we should not shy away from 
change, from the discarding of long- 
established conventions and procedures 
and from the creation of new structures 
and new ways of doing things which bet- 
ter suit the new times. Our guiding cri- 
terion should be that we wish the UN to 
be effective and influence events rather 
than be passively shaped and over- 
whelmed by them. 


One area in which demands on the 
UN are obviously likely to grow in the 
new era is the performance of conflict res- 
olution and peace-keeping functions. 
Indeed already over the past two years, 
five peace-keeping operations have been 
established and several others 
foreshadowed, including of course the 
comprehensive effort that will be 
required in Cambodia. The peace- 
keeping function is still hampered by pol- 
itical, legal, financial and administrative 
problems. Australia advocates the need 
for greater efficiency and economy in 
peace-keeping and for the whole peace- 
keeping area of UN activity to be put ona 
firmer financial and administrative foot- 
ing. I welcome the steps the Secretary- 
General has recently taken to improve 
coordination and financing of peace- 
keeping. But note that still more needs to 
be done. 

There is an urgent need to improve 
the ability of the United Nations not only 
to service the demands of its members in 
regard to peace-keeping and peace- 
making, but also to deal with the major 
new issues of global interdependence. 
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These major issues must be taken up 
more substantively and effectively than 
they are currently in the many different 
intergovernmental forums of the UN’s 
economic and social sector, and this sec- 
tor needs to be drastically restructured if 
we are to see the same revival in the econ- 
omic aspects of the UN’s role that we 
have seen on political issues. Equally, 
there must be better central coordination 
and clearer common purpose among the 
various agencies and bodies of the UN, if 
each is to play its proper role in attacking 
multisectoral problems that can be solved 
only if they act together. 

As far as the organisation as a whole is 
concerned, universal membership should 
remain our central principle. In this con- 
nection, Australia regards as a relic of the 
past era the continued absence from the 
ranks of UN members of the two Koreas. 
The Republic of Korea has stated its 
desire to become a full member and we 
support admission of both Korean States, 
either simultaneously or separately. 

The resolutions of this organ of the 

UN, the General Assembly, embody the 
views of the broad membership of the 
organisation. We need to make better use 
of these annual sessions of our general 
membership. Let us not be reluctant to 
remove from our agenda many items that 
are there by custom, and get rid of many 
time-wasting, if time-honoured, pro- 
cedures. Let us use this assembly to set the 
norms and standards of correct inter- 
national behaviour in this new era. 
The Security Council is showing us how 
well it can work. At the same time, we 
have to acknowledge that the world has 
changed since 1945 and that there will be 
increasing and legitimate pressure to 
ensure that the membership of the Coun- 
cil better accords with today’s realities. In 
any consideration of restructuring, our 
principal concern must be for effective- 
ness of the Council and we need to be cer- 
tain that what we do enhances and does 
not risk undermining the efficiency with 
which the Security Council is currently 
able to undertake its central role in inter- 
national peace and security. 


The Secretariat, which itself has in 
the past been the victim of Cold War 
pressure, requires re-examination to 
ensure that its structures and its methods 
of recruiting its top people, both men and 
women, are best suited to the needs of the 
organisation in the new era, when the 
demands upon them will have grown 
even more immense. 


Two years ago, when I first addressed 
the United Nations as Australian Foreign 
Minister, I drew inspiration from the 
Charter and from the important role my 
great Australian Labor predecessor, Dr 
Herbert Vere Evatt, played in the found- 
ing of the United Nations. I continue to 
carry in my mind his vision as to what the 
institution he helped create should 
achieve — peace, justice and decent stan- 
dards of living for all the peoples of the 
world. 


The nations of the world are now 
entering a new era of cooperation; we are 
breaking new ground as we at last accept 
in full our international responsibility to 
meet aggression and to resolve regional 
disputes. And in doing this we have 
recomitted ourselves and our countries to 
pursue peace and to end human suffering 
— not in an ad hoc, almost accidental 
manner, but as part of a growing inter- 
national determination that we can make 
no excuses to our constituents, or to our 
children, if these goals of peace and devel- 
opment cannot be achieved. 


This organisation at last holds out to 
its members the promise its founders 
envisaged. But that promise will not be 
self-fulfilling. It is the historic obligation 
on us, the members of the United 
Nations, to take up at this time and build 
on the new spirit of international cooper- 
ation, to bend our efforts to bolster the 
new multilateral framework for global 
peace and security, to act vigorously on 
the economic challenges before us, and to 
tackle cooperatively all the social and 
environmental and health issues which 
demand global remedies. We have 
another opportunity to put it right, and 
this time it must not be lost. a 
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Alliances and change 
in the US relationship 


Inaugural R J L Hawke Lecture, delivered at the Edward A 
Clark Center for Australian Studies, University of Texas, 
Austin, by Senator Gareth Evans, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, October 9, 1990. 





It is a very real privilege for me to be with 
you today to give the first of the R J L 
Hawke Lectures: a privilege to have been 
invited by this university with its proud 
traditions of scholarship; a privilege to be 
here as a member of the fourth Hawke 
Labor Government of Australia; and in 
particular a privilege to be inaugurating a 
lecture named in honour of Prime Minis- 
ter Bob Hawke, who has demonstrated 
throughout his public life how it is poss- 
ible to be both passionately Australian and 
passionately attached to our great alliance 
relationship with the United States. 

I think it is fair to say that no other 
Government in recent Australian history 
has had a more solid, yet at the same time 
clear-headed, relationship with the 
United States. We have been independent 
but close friends. We have nurtured our 
treaty links through difficult times. We 
have had moments of fierce disagree- 
ment, particularly over trade issues; but 
equally we have identified wide-ranging 
common interests, worked together to 
secure them, and acted together to 
achieve common international objectives 
— not least as we are now doing in the 
Persian Gulf. 

My being with you at this University 
with such strong links to Lyndon Baines 
Johnson is in itself a reminder of the 
friendship between Australia and the 
United States. LBJ remains the only 
President to have visited Australia while 
in office, and he did so twice. Our affec- 
tion for him extends equally to his widow, 
Lady Bird, to whom I would like to take 
this opportunity to convey the best wishes 
of her many friends in Australia. 

The affection LBJ had for Australia 
was warmly reciprocated. We recall him 
not only as a President who strived 
throughout his public life for great 
humanitarian causes and a better society, 
but also as a Texan with characteristics of 
independence, directness, fortitude and 
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earthy good humour that have a familiar 
resonance for Australians. 

It is most appropriate, then, that the 
University of Texas should be the gen- 
erous host for an Australian Studies 
Centre. It is also right that the Centre 
here should be named after Ambassador 
Ed Clark, who has been one of its prime 
movers — a legacy, we would like to 
think, of the friendship and warmth he 
met as the American representative in 
Australia during the Johnson years. Cer- 
tainly Ambassador Clark is remembered 
with affection in Australia — not just for 
the yellow rose he always wore in his 
lapel, but as a real embodiment of that 
exuberant, slightly larger than life 
character that we associate with the 
United States, and in particular this great 
state of Texas. 

The University of Texas has, in fact, 
something of a tradition in matters Aus- 
tralian, having acquired the excellent 
library of that most astute American 
observer of Australia in earlier years, C 
Hartley Grattan, and housing as it does 
that fine collection of modern Australian 
painting, the Mertz Collection. 

The Centre here, and that now being 
developed at the University of Sydney for 
studies of the United States, will provide, 
for the first time, comprehensive insti- 
tutional support for Australian and 
American scholars wishing to expand the 
boundaries of our knowledge of each 
other. The fact that our countries are 
already friends makes that task of increas- 
ing mutual knowledge no less essential. 
For just as we have much to gain by 
cementing the basis of that friendship, so 
we have much to lose by taking each other 
for granted. 

Notwithstanding all the shared cul- 
tural symbols, there are still huge gaps in 
our knowledge of each other’s society. 
For Australians, the challenge is, at the 
very least, to penetrate the global ava- 
lanche of simplistic popular images of 
American culture and to come to grips 
with the real flesh and blood -the human 
complexities and competitive pressures 
which make the American polity such a 
vigorous and fertile one. For Americans, 
nurtured on a profound belief in the 
intrinsic and unique virtues of American 
society and in America’s democracy — a 
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belief for which history has in this century 
given plenty of reinforcement — it calls 
for an often difficult leap of imagination 
to understand, simply, what it is to be 
non-American, and to accept whole- 
heartedly the legitimacy of non- 
American interests and the value of 
friends who are true to themselves. 

I particularly welcome in this respect 
the fact that the Australian Studies 
Centre will offer academic study at both 
graduate and undergraduate levels. This 
will fill a significant gap in American edu- 
cation about Australia. Henceforth the 
teachers, businessmen and women, aca- 
demics and public officials of the future 
— all the students who go from this 
centre to forge their career in any number 
of fields -will have been exposed to a vig- 
orous and informed exposition of Aus- 
tralia and of Australian society. 

In developing a theme to talk to you 
about tonight, I have been mindful in par- 
ticular of two sets of circumstances. The 
first is that this centre, here in the Ameri- 
can heartland, is — as I have been saying 
— essentially about nurturing a relation- 
ship between two allies. Texas’s LBJ puta 
special store by friendships, loyalties and 
alliances, as do those other great Texans 
now in Washington, President George 
Bush and my colleague and friend Sec- 
retary James Baker — and as do we in 
Australia. 

The second set of circumstances is 
simply the times in which we live. The 
comprehensive international response to 
the challenge of Iraq’s aggression involv- 
ing unprecedented cooperation in the 
United Nations, and outside it between 
the United States and the Soviet Union — 
reminds us that the world has changed 
fundamentally over the last two years. We 
stand at an historic watershed, with an old 
order having disappeared and a new in 
the process of being established. 

The question arises, against the back- 
ground of this dramatically different 
international environment, as to just what 
will be the place of those alliances — ours 
included -with which we have been so 
comfortably familiar. Where do they fit? 
How have they been relevant, if at all, to 
the extraordinary process of change we 
have been living through? How will they 
be relevant, if at all, in the new world 


order that does seem to be coming into 
being? 

Alliances — for good or ill — have 
been a feature of the dealings between 
nation states for as long as nation states 
have existed — from the conquests of 
Charlemagne or Napoleon, to the fall of 
the Roman Empire or the Third Reich; 
from the rise of Ancient Babylon to — we 
would all hope — the fall, or at least 
retreat, of Saddam MHussein’s modern 
Babylon. 

Alliances have always been, more 
than anything else, about territory and 
wealth, and the power to defend it or 
acquire it. They are predicated essentially 
on the basis that the security of a nation, 
like the security of an individual, more 
often than not depends on partnership or 
membership of a group; that there is 
strength in numbers; that successful 
defence often involves the assistance of 
those who might also be threatened or for 
whom one’s own survival is an asset; and 
that in confronting an enemy, it is useful 
to look to those who also regard him with 
disfavour, fear or greed. 

Alliances are based on the concept of 
acting in the common interest, of bring- 
ing common assets to bear, against a com- 
mon enemy or potential enemy. This may 
be in terms of attack or defence; of acqui- 
sition of territory or its retention; of 
disequilibrium of power, or balance of 
power. Alliances can be healthy and rela- 
tively equal, based on genuine mutual 
values and interests, as has largely been 
the case with Western alliances since 
World War Two. They can also be 
unhealthy and unequal, based on fear — 
as was demonstrated in Budapest in 1956 
and Prague in 1968. 

Alliances derive from a world divided 
into friends and adversaries. Weaker 
countries strengthen their security by 
entering an alliance with a stronger third 
party, directed against an adversary. For 
the more powerful partner there can also 
be persuasive benefits. The alliance can 
provide the senior member with the 
means to influence the actions of the jun- 
ior, to constrain rogue behaviour, and 
thus improve its capacity to manage its 
own overall security environment — all 
of which can help to stabilise adversarial 
power relationships. 
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Not all alliances do contribute to stab- 
ility and security. Some are volatile and 
ephemeral, as has so often been the case 
in the Middle East. They do little to pro- 
mote stability, being premised principally 
on the adage “the enemy of my enemy is 
my friend”, or — in the Bedouin Arabic 
proverb — “Me and my brother against 
our cousin. Me, my brother and my 
cousin against the stranger”. Some 
alliances simply spawn counter-alliances 
and spread inevitable conflict wider. But 
in many other cases, because countries 
have formed defensive alliances, 
adversarial power relationships have been 
stabilised and prevented from deteriorat- 
ing into aggression. It was, after all, the 
alliance structure that largely maintained 
peace in Europe from the end of the 
Franco-Prussian War until the Great War 
— although one can argue that by 1914, 
with the chain reaction that followed 
Sarajevo, it was an alliance structure that 
had outlived its usefulness that finally 
precipitated World War I. 

Whatever may have been the case in 
the lead-up to World War I, after World 
War II it seemed both that alliances were 
here to stay and that they were 
unquestionably a force for stability. 
Whether we find it comfortable to 
acknowledge it or not, the maintenance of 
two enormously powerful blocs facing 
each other across Europe and the North 
Atlantic since 1945 did operate to prevent 
the threat of global warfare from being 
realised: the opposing alliances created a 
balance, with their huge arsenals of 
nuclear weapons constituting a terrifying 
but effective mutual deterrent. 

The alliances also created a certain 
discipline which prevented tensions from 
boiling over in a way which might have 
occurred in the absence of such struc- 
tures. In this sense, too, NATO and in its 
own way the Warsaw Pact were stabilising 
factors in international relations. With 
NATO, genuine common interests 
amongst the membership, and accept- 
ance of American leadership, maintained 
that essential element of a stable alliance, 
namely unity of purpose. The case of the 
Warsaw Pact was more ambiguous, in the 
sense that it was imposed by one member 
on the others. It lacked the essential 
cement so obvious in NATO — agree- 
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ment on common political values — and 
it was no coincidence that when the mov- 
ing power behind the Warsaw Pact made 
clear it could not and would not impose its 
will on them, the pact disintegrated 
because it had nothing left to hold it 
together. 

But if stability has been the main 
advantage of the postwar system, it has 
been stability at a price — and I do not 
mean just the psychological price of living 
with the knowledge, as we have now for 
nearly two generations, that miscalcu- 
lation by our political leaders could result 
in the annihilation of all humanity. 

In the first place, there has been the 
enormous price of the ever-spiralling 
arms race generated by the Cold War: 
hundreds of billions of dollars of 
resources which could have been put to 
other use. Both sides built higher and 
higher walls of more and more sophisti- 
cated offensive and defensive weaponry, 
short-changing the demands of economic 
development both within their own fron- 
tiers and in other countries around the 
world. 

And secondly, there has been the 
price paid in negating the collective 
security functions of the United Nations. 
In the first four decades of its life, many 
attempts were made to give the UN secur- 
ity teeth. With the fortuitous exception of 
Korea, and a handful of other much 
smaller and less controversial peace- 
keeping operations, those attempts con- 
spicuously and comprehensively failed, 
with the UN becoming far more often a 
forum for East-West confrontation than 
for cooperation and the resolution of con- 
flict. The United Nations was placed in 
the strait-jacket of East-West confron- 
tation, with a Security Council veto by 
one side or other being about the only cer- 
tainty when the UN was called upon to 
act. 

Much of the East-West tension con- 
tained in Europe was unleashed else- 
where in regional conflicts, often of 
terrifying intensity. Sometimes stoked by 
the opposing alliances and sometimes 
amounting to proxy wars, these conflicts 
stimulated endless human misery — 
which the United Nations was created to 
seek to alleviate. There are some who 
yearn for the certainties of the Cold War 
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era. They would do well to reflect that the 
benefits of stability were distributed far 
from equally. 

The Cold War is now for all practical 
purposes over, and a wholly new 
approach to guaranteeing global security 
is emerging. East-West strategic compe- 
tition is no longer the touchstone of inter- 
national relations; cooperation is 
replacing confrontation as the leitmotif. 
Significant new arms control and dis- 
armament measures are coming to fru- 
ition, with each building upon the last 
and the pace accelerating. The vicious 
circle of the nuclear arms race is break- 
ing: for the first time in the nuclear age, 
we have the prospect of replacing a 
vicious circle with a virtuous circle, 
where confidence builds on itself, cooper- 
ation extends and security is strength- 
ened. 

All this represents the coming of age 
of a concept which seemed visionary, 
maybe even fantastical, when it was 
articulated by a group of statesmen from 
many continents under the leadership of 
the late Swedish Prime Minister, Olof 
Palme, in 1982. This is the concept of 
“common security” — the notion that 
lasting security does not lie in an upwards 
spiral of arms development, fuelled by 
mutual suspicion, but in a commitment to 
joint survival, to taking into account the 
legitimate security anxieties of others, to 
building step-by-step military confidence 
between nations, to working to maximise 
the degree of interdependence between 
nations — to achieving security with 
others, not against them. 

Nothing in the idea of common secur- 
ity implies passivity or appeasement in the 
face of a security threat. We are not 
talking about emasculating our military 
forces. We are not talking about removing 
our capability to respond to direct threat 
to our nation or, as is the case in the Gulf, 
a threat to the international security 
framework. Rather, common security 
implies an understanding that while each 
country has to responsibly assess and meet 
its own legitimate security needs, it also 
has to avoid — to the extent possible — 
generating, through its own actions, 
security anxieties and military reactions 
on the part of other countries. As confi- 
dence builds in this way, the upwards 


spiral of arms competition can rapidly be 
translated into the downwards spiral of 
arms reduction that we now see well and 
truly under way in Europe and the North 
Atlantic, with massively favourable 
consequences for the peace of the world 
in the process. 

What has been and what will be the 
role of alliances in all of this? On the face 
of it, it might be thought that alliances 
have outlived their usefulness — that in 
the emerging world of common security 
everyone can have confidence that secur- 
ity will be maintained without the need 
for elaborate, competing and balancing 
international power blocs. 

But it would be more than a little 
naive to make that assumption just yet. 
Even if, in these startling times, we are 
contemplating with equanimity a Soviet 
President addressing NATO and being 
prepared to live with the former East Ger- 
many joining that organisation, and even 
if new forums like the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE), embracing both the NATO and 
Warsaw Pact countries and others as well, 
are operating more constructively than 
anyone could have believed possible even 
two years ago, the global security 
millenium has not yet arrived. Until we 
are very much closer to achieving a world 
in which threats to global security are 
wholly eliminated, alliances will go on 
playing significant roles in international 
relations in at least two respects. 

The first is as a transition mechanism 
— actually keeping the process of confi- 
dence building, and common security 
building, moving forward. The NATO 
and Warsaw Pact alliances have not them- 
selves been the driving forces toward the 
end of the Cold War: the stimulus for that 
came from the imminent economic col- 
lapse of the Soviet superpower under the 
weight of its own internal contradictions. 
But they have been important in the man- 
agement of the transition. It requires a 
good deal of confidence to move from an 
upwardly spiralling arms race to a 
downwardly spiralling process of arms 
reduction, and the existing alliance net- 
works were crucial to the superpowers 
having that sense of confidence. 

The Warsaw Pact provided the USSR 
with a formal security structure which 
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enabled it to allay some of its security con- 
cerns while beginning the business of 
domestic reform. And during the months 
of the rapid departure of the Eastern 
Europeans from Soviet tutelage, the Pact 
— the retention of which the Soviets 
seemed to regard as more important than 
almost anything else — provided a form 
of cover within which the USSR could 
establish understandings with NATO 
about the shape of the new Europe and, 
essentially, its own security. NATO was 
always inherently stronger than the War- 
saw Pact, and the West has in any event 
had no thing like the same agony of self- 
doubt as the new security order in Europe 
has started falling into place, but it is 
worth acknowledging the institutional 
role that NATO has played in coordinat- 
ing and advancing the Western response. 
In the process NATO has been visibly 
undergoing a transition, by no means yet 
complete, from a military alliance against 
a clearly perceived military threat — to a 
more political organisation, albeit one 
with a continuing military defence role 
and some new military-related roles, for 
example in arms control verification. But 
an alliance NATO still remains, and it is 
as an alliance that it is helping construct 
the new security architecture. 

The second role that alliances can and 
will play for a long time yet in the global 
context is as a fail-safe-mechanism. His- 
tory almost certainly has some aces up her 
sleeve: her hand is not played out yet. 
Conflict still persists at. the regional level, 
and some of it has explosive potential glo- 
bally. We still cannot be confident that all 
is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. In particular, we still live in a 
world where, for all the change in atmos- 
phere and for all the disarmament pro- 
gress that has already been made, there 
are still in existence some 50 000 nuclear 
warheads with a destructive capacity of 
nearly 16 000 megatons — equivalent of 
3.3 tons of TNT for every man, woman 
and child on earth or, to put it another 
way, 800 000 times the force of the bomb 
which destroyed Hiroshima. 

With arsenals like this still in exist- 
ence and their elimination still a long way 
away, and with all the uncertainty that 
presently prevails about the future course 
of events in the Soviet Union, quite apart 
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from those countries with nuclear pro- 
liferation potential, it is not an unnecess- 
ary luxury, but a necessity, to stay on one’s 
guard. It is in this context that, for 
example, satellite ground stations with 
unique early warning and verification 
functions — of the kind that Australia 
provides in its joint facilities with the 
United States in Central Australia — will 
go on being important for a long time 
yet. 

The continuing role and utility of 
alliance relationships is clearer still when 
one moves from a global to a specifically 
regional focus. 

I have suggested that one of the disad- 
vantages of the old bipolar security order 
was that there was little capacity to resolve 
regional crises outside the NATO/ 
Warsaw Pact theatre, not least because in 
such situations the United Nations mech- 
anism almost invariably deadlocked. The 
balance of deterrence was successfully 
maintained in the central Europe-North 
Atlantic theatre, but at the cost of a gradu- 
ally increasing extension of both sides’ 
military reach. In this situation almost 
every regional conflict anywhere in the 
world, whatever its local origins, was 
overlaid with a Cold War dimension. 
Such conflicts were inherently very diffi- 
cult to solve, because of the opposing 
interests and prestige of the two nuclear 
superpowers being engaged on opposing 
sides. Indeed, had the Gulf crisis occurred 
during the Cold War, we can reasonably 
assume that the superpowers would be on 
a high state of nuclear alert, and we could 
now be living through a superpower crisis 
of the proportions of the Cuban missile 
crisis. 

We have now moved into a vastly dif- 
ferent situation, one of the most encour- 
aging features of which is a new capacity 
to deal with regional crises in a way which 
was previously denied. The Gulf crisis is 
the first major test of the new world order, 
and it is a test that the world cannot afford 
to fail. 1t will provide an example and set 
the tone for the future. If the inter- 
national community handles the crisis 
well, the demonstration effect will weigh 
heavily on those nations which might in 
the future be tempted to settle disagree- 
ments by intimidation and aggression; if 
we fumble and hesitate, content ourselves 
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with declarations that have no effect and 
UN resolutions that are not enforced, the 
demonstration effect will be equally con- 
vincing in its message that the inter- 
national community is powerless to 
enforce judgments that we all know to be 
just. 

The response to the Gulf crisis has of 
course transcended traditional alliance 
relationships. The Soviet Union has been 
supportive throughout; there has been a 
conspicuous degree of solidarity from a 
clear majority of Arab states; and there is 
no discernible support for Saddam 
Hussein anywhere in Asia, especially not 
in those many countries whose nationals 
have been among the sea of people 
impoverished and displaced by the crisis. 
But for all that, one of the most fascinat- 
ing features of the crisis has been the very 
high — indeed disproportionate — 
degree of solidarity and support the US 
has received from its traditional allies in 
Europe and the Asia-Pacific. 

There was a fast and timely response 
from Europe — through NATO and the 
recently remobilised Western European 
Union — to the US and Kuwaiti call for 
participation in the multinational naval 
force, and subsequently to the US and 
Saudi call for help with land forces. Can- 
ada also joined in, and Australia, I am 
pleased to say, was one of the very first 
countries to commit naval ships to sanc- 
tions enforcement: the fact that we did so 
from our distant corner of the world was 
useful proof in itself of the genuinely glo- 
bal nature of the reaction to Saddam 
Hussein. Elsewhere in the Pacific, the 
Republic of Korea was the first country to 
offer transport services to the US and 
multilateral Arab forces opposing Iraq, 
and Japan — while constitutional and 
political constraints have inhibited a 
specifically military contribution — has 
been helpful in its financial support. 

It cannot, of course, be assumed that 
the Gulf crisis is the last major regional 
crisis with which the world will have to 
deal. Regrettably, as Francis Fukuyama 
has recently observed, “pure power poli- 
tics continues to characterise the behav- 
iour of many states with strong hormones 
and weak foresight”. Moreover, while 
Fukuyama also notes, intriguingly, that in 
the 200 years or so that modern liberal 


democracies have existed, there is not a 
single instance of one liberal democracy 
fighting another, there are still not 
enough unqualified liberal democracies 
among the significant countries of the 
world to give us any confidence that, even 
if this record can be maintained, war and 
conflict are now things of the past. 


Naturally the area of the globe that 
preoccupies Australia most in this respect 
is the Asia-Pacific region, and this is no 
less a focus for the United States in its 
capacity as a Pacific as well as a global 
power. In many ways the situation in this 
region is much more fluid and complex 
than that in the Europe-North Atlantic 
theatre. Asia is diverse and non- 
homogeneous region, with little of the 
sense of common cultural identity and 
common diplomatic tradition of Europe. 
There are many different issues of con- 
tention and many different “fronts”, 
unlike Europe where there has been a 
single East-West conflict. There is a 
Western alliance system in the Western 
Pacific Rim — with Japan and Australia 
as its northern and southern anchors 
respectively — but it operates quite 
differently from Europe. Unlike the 
NATO system, the Western alliance in 
our region operates through a series of 
essentially bilateral alliances with the 
United States — the US-Japan Security 
Treaty, the US-Australian Alliance 
(including, but not limited to, the 
ANZUS Treaty). and the US defence 
arrangements with the Republic of 
Korea, the Philippines and so on. 


It cannot be assumed, against this 
background, that the global relaxation of 
tension will necessarily in itself lead to 
improved security in the Asia-Pacific 
region. As US-Soviet bipolar competition 
eases in the region, the interests and mili- 
tary capabilities of other major regional 
actors (China, India and Japan in particu- 
lar) become more prominent. New stra- 
tegic uncertainties may thus emerge, with 
a risk of generating new regional arms 
races. 


In Australia’s judgment this situation 
calls, here as in Europe, for a common 
security approach with countries working 
to build multi-dimensional linkages of 
mutual benefit and interdependence, 
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between old adversaries as well as 
between old friends. In the early stages, a 
sub-regional building block approach to 
security dialogue may be more effective 
than a region-wide approach. Australia’s 
interests are mainly focused on contribu- 
ting to such dialogues around South East 
Asia and the South Pacific, although we 
also have a natural interest in security dia- 
logues in North East Asia and the North 
Pacific. 

While it is quite premature at this 
stage to contemplate any kind of specific 
new security architecture for Asia or the 
Asia-Pacific, it may be that one day some 
kind of all-embracing Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Asia — built 
in some way on the still-evolving Helsinki 
CSCE model in Europe — will be seen as 
timely and appropriate. If it should be, it 
will be because a process of dialogue has 
begun to build confidence, and patterns 
of cooperation, around the Asia-Pacific 
region. If such a process is pursued, 
sooner or later a base will emerge on 
which more systematic security architec- 
ture can be built. 

Central to my argument today is the 
point that as we move towards a common 
security approach in the Asia-Pacific 
region the present framework of United 
States alliances in the region can and 
should remain, for the foreseeable future, 
as a solid base for that transition . In the 
Asia Pacific, even more so than in Eur- 
Ope, countries need the reassurance of 
these established alliances as they address 
the new policy questions. The need for 
fail-safe mechanisms is even greater in 
Asia than in Europe, because of the many 
questions and apprehensions that an 
uncontrolled movement to multipolarity 
would otherwise generate. I support Dick 
Cheney’s thought, expressed recently in 
Tokyo, that the US defence presence in 
Asia, supported by its various alliances, 
Operates as a “balancing wheel” as 
regional countries gradually adjust to the 
changing security environment. And we 
in Australia are glad, as are other 
countries in Asia, that the foreshadowed 
reduction over time in the US military 
presence in Asia will be gradual, predict- 
able, and subject to review as it proceeds. 

We are also glad that the United States 
is now moving to a higher level of diplo- 
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matic activity in the discussion of com- 
mon security approaches in the Asia 
Pacific region. The recent Baker- 
Shevardnadze discussions in Irkutsk were 
important in this respect. There were also 
the US decisions this year to support an 
expanding relationship between South 
Korea and the USSR, and to open US dia- 
logue with Vietnam and the Hun Sen 
regime in Cambodia which gave them 
new confidence to engage in the settle- 
ment process. The US negotiations with 
the Philippines on the future of the bases 
are now more firmly based on developing 
an agreed concept of regional security. 

In this process of change, the healthy 
US alliances with Japan and Australia — 
the northern and southern anchors, as I 
have said, of the US strategic engagement 
in Asia have a particular importance. In 
Australia’s case, this is a role with which 
we feel comfortable. I want to stress here 
that there is no conflict whatever between 
Australia’s regional security approach 
and our firm alliance relationship with 
the United States. Indeed, for the Asia 
Pacific dialogue to make real progress, it 
is essential that the United States and 
Japan engage themselves fully. Just as the 
United States played a leadership role in 
the evolution of new common security 
approaches in Europe, its stance will sig- 
nificantly affect the prospects for similar 
positive changes in the Asia-Pacific 
region. 

I have been speaking about the gen- 
eral role of alliances, and their place in 
ensuring global security and regional 
security. I would like to conclude by 
addressing one large remaining question: 
what it takes to maintain a healthy 
alliance in a changing world. You may 
not be surprised that I take as my model 
the very healthy alliance that exists, as it 
has now existed in one form or another 
since World War Two, between Australia 
and the United States. 

A healthy alliance, in my judgment, is 
not one that involves what is often called, 
in the rhetoric of international relations, a 
“special relationship”. Special relation- 
ships suggest free rides, and free rides, 
like free lunches, don’t exist. Special 
relationships have a cost, tending to 
involve as they do an unhealthy depen- 
dence of one partner on another. Special 
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relationships can be an excuse for not 
having a foreign policy, an invitation to 
laziness and — at the worst — to lack of 
integrity in foreign policy, with hard- 
headed assessments of national interest 
giving way to indolent fellow-travelling. 
Far more important than a “special” 
relationship is a mature relationship, one 
embodying genuinely mutual interests, 
one with some real breadth and depth and 
complexity to it, and one which fully rec- 
ognizes that alliance membership and 
sovereign independence, whatever the 
relative size and clout of the alliance part- 
ners, are not incompatible statuses. 
What Australia now has with the 
United States is not just a military 
alliance, but a relationship of real sub- 
stance, embracing ties of history, com- 
merce and culture, and a profound 
mutual interest in maintaining a strong 
American presence globally and within 
our region. That the alliance does give 
expression to mutual interests needs to be 
clearly understood, because that mutu- 
ality lies at the heart of its durability. 
These interests extend across security 
issues, economic issues and multilateral 
or global issues, and it is worth looking at 
the ledger of benefits, in each of these 
areas in turn, in order to appreciate what 
both sides gain from the relationship. 
First, security. For Australia, our 
alliance does not absolve us of the 
responsibility of defending ourselves, of 
pulling our own weight in our own pro- 
tection or from seeking to make our own 
contribution to multilateral efforts to 
resolve particular regional security con- 
cerns — such as we have done with our 
Cambodia initiative and with our contri- 
bution to the Persian Gulf. Australia’s 
defence policy of self-reliance enables us 
to defend ourselves from within our own 
resources, and also provides us with the 
capacity to contribute directly to the 
maintenance of regional security. But it is 
self-reliance within an alliance frame- 
work — and that framework is very 
important to our security, not only 
because of the deterrent value of the 
ANZUS alliance, but because without the 
exchange of intelligence, and the tech- 
nology, resupply and training support 
that it involves, Australia would find it 
difficult to sustain a basic defence posture 


quite as self-reliant as we would like it to 
be. 

The security value of the alliance 
flows in both directions. The United 
States has its own substantial security 
interests in the Asia Pacific region, and 
these are served through an alliance with 
a country in the unique geographic pos- 
ition of straddling both the Pacific and 
the Indian Oceans. We have worked 
together effectively in the resolution of 
regional security conflicts of potentially 
global significance — most recently, and 
most importantly, in crafting a settlement 
to end the tragic conflict in Cambodia. 
We offer the United States access to our 
airfields and to ports in both oceans 
-access which is important in sustaining 
the US global role, (although I would not 
go as far as former US National Security 
adviser Brzezinski who in a speech in 
Melbourne in 1988, after describing our 
geography in terms similar to mine, 
described Australia as the “Oceanic Geo- 
Strategic Control Centre”!). In the larger 
global context, moreover, we make a dis- 
tinctive contribution to the United States 
defence posture, and through that to glo- 
bal stability, by operating with the United 
States a number of joint facilities in Aus- 
tralia, most importantly those I have 
already mentioned in Central Australia, 
at Pine Gap and Nurrungar. 

In economic terms, our trade relation- 
ship with the United States continues to 
be vital for Australia. The United States is 
Australia’s second largest trading partner, 
supplying over 20 per cent of our imports 
and taking over 10 per cent of our exports. 
The Australian market is less important 
to the United States, but not unimportant. 
In fact, we are the United States’ eleventh 
largest export market, and the US has a 
two to one trade balance in favour with 
Australia, something not to be sneezed at 
these days. 

Thirdly, Australia and the United 
States work together effectively on an 
enormous range of multilateral issues: 
security efforts like control of nuclear and 
chemical weapons; multilateral economic 
efforts like the Uruguay Round of Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations and the estab- 
lishment of the Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC) process; work on 
human rights; on the environment; 
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efforts to combat narcotics and to halt the 
ravages of under-development, hunger 
and disease. 


It will be evident from all of this that 
Australia and the United States have simi- 
lar approaches to, and have devoted coop- 
erative energies to, a great many 
international political and security issues, 
and economic and other international 
issues. But it should not go unremarked 
that in recent years we have also had dif- 
ferences of view. The most important of 
these have been economic: decisions 
made in Washington on issues such as 
export subsidies for wheat, various restric- 
tions on agricultural imports of sugar and 
beef, so-called Voluntary Restraint 
Arrangements on steel, and difficulties 
from time to time with uranium, have all 
caused a good deal of hurt on our side of 
the Pacific. 


We have also had differences from 
time to time on such political and security 
issues as the Strategic Defence Initiative, 
sanctions against South Africa, ratifi- 
cation of the Geneva Protocol on the 
rules of war, some Middle Eastern and 
Central American questions, aspects of 
the South Pacific Nuclear free Treaty, 
and on the urgency of a Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty. And in the “third 
agenda” area, we have continuing lively 
exchanges on such issues as the protec- 
tion of the Antarctic environment, and 
the repatriation of Indo-Chinese 
refugees. 


APEC after the Singapore meeting 
— and the Uruguay Round 


Address by the Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, to the Sydney Institute, on October 3 





This gathering could not be more timely, 
coinciding with a critical period for the 
world generally and for its trading system 
in particular. 

As last week’s Financial Review head- 
line forewarned, “GATT’S day of reckon- 
ing is nigh”; the world’s multilateral 
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In citing these examples, I do not wish 
to be taken as suggesting that the measure 
of independence in an alliance relation- 
ship is the number of disagreements. The 
point is that, whether or not we come out 
in agreement or in disagreement with the 
United States on any particular issue, we 
do so on the basis of an independent Aus- 
tralian judgment. A healthy alliance, as 
ours most assuredly is, not only accommo- 
dates independence of this kind, but 
demands it. Our alliance is as relevant as it 
ever was, as the world changes around us. 
It is ever more multi-dimensional in 
character; it is frank and robust when it 
needs to be; and it is totally mutually sup- 
portive when it needs to be. In this sense, 
Ours is not only an alliance of democ- 
racies, but also a thoroughly democratic 
alliance. 

I have said much tonight about secur- 
ity, change, alliances and partnership. 
But in the final analysis the strength of 
our own relationship, of its durability and 
of its capacity to adapt to changing cir- 
cumstances, relies on shared interests. A 
nation’s interests and the direction of its 
foreign and defence policies, in pursuit of 
those interests, depend on the instincts, 
outlook and values of its people what they 
believe in. Ultimately it is because Aus- 
tralians and Americans believe in the 
same things — democracy, freedom and 
human rights — that our alliance 
relationship will endure, will adapt and 
will go on contributing to the building of 
a safer and fairer world. Zi 


trading system teeters on the brink of 
chaos... or further success. 

In the next 70 days — the time left for 
completing the Uruguay Round of multi- 
lateral trade negotiations — the most 
powerful nations will determine whether 
to take the world forward with a stable, 
liberal non-discriminatory system of glo- 
bal trade or to let us go backwards with a 
regressive system which encourages pro- 
tectionism, polarisation and conflict. 

This is not simply the view of a rela- 
tively small economic power like Aus- 
tralia, but is shared — at least overtly! — 
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by many other countries, including the 
United States. 

In the words of my American counter- 
part, the US trade representative, 
Ambassador Carla Hills: 

“Nineteen-ninety is a pivotal year for 
the world economy. Down one path lie 
open markets, expanded trade, econ- 
omic growth and prosperity. Down the 
other lie closed markets, nations 
turned inward and gravely diminished 
prosperity for all.” 

Of course, it was clear from the very 
beginning of the Uruguay Round in 1986 
that these international trade negotiations 
would be more significant than any 
before and more difficult because more 
complicated than any before, and with 
potentially far greater influence on the 
future of both world trade and the GATT 
(the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade or, as it is sometimes derisively 
known, the General Agreement to Talk 
And Talk!). 

But no-one could possibly have fore- 
seen back in 1986 just how much the 
world would have changed by December 
1990, just how many new pressures would 
have been placed on the current system of 
international trade, just how critical, 
therefore, the Uruguay Round would 
have become, and just how many distrac- 
tions there would be to tempt the atten- 
tion of governments away from these 
difficult but crucial decisions. 


Developments in Eastern Europe, the 
opening up of Latin America, German 
reunification — each momentous and 
unanticipated event presents the world 
with new challenges and new 
opportunities. 


Compound this with the predicted 
regional developments — the events 
associated with the looming 1992 dead- 
line for a “single Europe”, the rapid 
emergence of the dynamic Asian econ- 
omies, for example — and we now live in 
a world the shape of which has changed 
quite dramatically since the Uruguay 
Round began. 

And, on top of all this, we must now 
deal with the Gulf crisis and the enor- 
mous shadow which such strife in the 
Middle East has once again casts over the 
world economy. 


Indeed, I doubt that any other 12 
month period can compare with this for 
the number and extent of changes to the 
prevailing world order it has produced. 


And this fact in itself has made it 
increasingly difficult to focus the atten- 
tion of the world on the Uruguay Round 
— a subject which is far less sexy, but of 
equal if not greater significance to global 
development than each of the develop- 
ments I have mentioned. 


An excellent series of articles in The 
Economist of September 22 — “Nothing 
to lose but its chains” — reading which I 
commend to all of you — also makes this 
point, arguing that while economic policy 
makers can do little to directly assuage the 
problems caused by the Gulf crisis, they 
can make a crucial difference to the 
Uruguay Round negotiations, the stakes 
in which have become even higher 
because of the economic downturn. 


If I may quote from The Economist: 
“It is all the more pressing that they 
(economic policy makers) address their 
minds to an issue which, for the 
moment, may seem less urgent, and 
where the economics is certainly more 
complicated — but on which they, if 
they choose, can make the crucial dif- 
ference. Over the past few years, the 
international trading system — which, 
after all, has brought the industrialised 
economies to their present prosperity 
— has shown the first signs of 
unravelling. In the economic climate 
that lies ahead, the pressures on this 
system will be greatly intensified. If, 
over the next few years, liberal trade 
gives way to managed trade, if the glo- 
bal economy does splinter, as some 
fear, into separate trading blocs, and if 
the recent revival of protectionism 
accelerates, the economic losses could 
eventually put all three oil shocks to 
shame.” 


A successful — and by that I mean 
substantial — conclusion to the Uruguay 
Round is very important to Australia’s 
domestic welfare because we rely heavily 
on an open global trading system, but it is 
also of great significance to us from a 
regional perspective. 


Thus, the two areas chosen for me to 
talk to you about tonight — APEC and 
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the Uruguay Round — are directly, as 
well as indirectly, related. 


We have already seen that APEC has 
the potential to influence the progress of 
multilateral trade talks, and that in itself is 
worthy of discussion. But it is equally the 
case that the outcome: of the Uruguay 
Round will almost certainly influence the 
development of APEC. 

The world has already shown signs of 
moving towards a tripolar trading system 
based on the Americas, the European 
Community and the Asia-Pacific region. 
And, if the Uruguay Round fails to pro- 
duce real results for multilateralism, 
these blocs could become more clearly 
defined. 


Thus, the success or failure of the 
Uruguay Round, and the extent of either 
outcome, will affect the fledgling APEC’s 
development. 


The development of APEC offers us 
the potential to become more closely 
involved in the most dynamic region in 
the world economy and to project our 
economic interests more effectively in the 
international arena. 


As you will recall, the Prime Minister 
announced the APEC initiative in Seoul 
in January last year. The idea was one that 
had been talked about for over 20 years, 
but was first given substance nine months 
later at the inaugural meeting in 
Canberra last November. 


The speed with which this was 
achieved, in contrast to the glacial pace 
more common in the international arena, 
is a tribute to the effectiveness of our dip- 
lomacy and has contributed to the 
improved appreciation of Australia 
among regional countries. 

The Canberra meeting achieved a 
firm framework in which the process of 
regional cooperation could be developed. 
There were a number of important agree- 
ments: the guiding principles that should 
underlie future regional economic coop- 
eration; the elements of a future work 
program; appropriate support mechan- 
isms for developing the process, involving 
a group of senior officials; and the import- 
ance of maintaining an open multilateral 
trade system and the need therefore to 
ensure a successful outcome to the 
Uruguay Round asa major goal of APEC. 
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At the end of July this year, the second 
APEC meeting in Singapore — which 
Senator Gareth Evans and I attended — 
built on the momentum established in 
Canberra and added further substance to 
the development of the organisation. 

The Singapore meeting took place 
following the failure of the trade nego- 
tiations committee in Geneva to reach 
satisfactory agreements on the profiles for 
each of the 15 areas under negotiation in 
the Uruguay Round. 

Other ministers attending the meet- 
ing shared Australian concerns at the 
unsatisfactory result of the TNC meeting 
and agreed on the need for APEC to 
deliver a strong message on the import- 
ance of achieving a successful outcome to 
the Uruguay Round, and for all APEC 
countries to review their negotiating pos- 
itions in an effort to break the 
deadlock. 

There were a number of other import- 
ant achievements at the Singapore 
meeting: 


e First, agreement, in response to an Aus- 
tralian proposal, that regional trade lib- 
eralisation remain an important theme 
for APEC consideration. 

Second, endorsement of the seven pri- 
ority work projects and agreement that 
consideration be given to three other 
possible areas. 

Third, agreement on a clear signal wel- 
coming participation in APEC by the 
economies of the PRC, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong, either by the time of the 
Seoul meeting or soon thereafter. 


The participation by these three econ- 
omies has been one of the most sensitive 
political questions that APEC has had to 
address. All APEC participants have 
agreed that the process is incomplete 
without their participation, but it has 
been difficult to achieve progress on how 
and when to involve them. This outcome 
was a major step forward in this regard. 

In the period following the Singapore 
meeting, our immediate priority has been 
to see what APEC can do to contribute to 
a successful outcome to the Uruguay 
Round. 

APEC trade ministers met in 
Vancouver from September 10 to 12 to 
consider how they could contribute to 
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unblocking some of the major problem 
areas in the final phase of the Round. At 
the same time, we recognised, of course, 
that the absence of major players such as 
the EC and the fact that the Uruguay 
Round negotiations epicentre is in 
Geneva would necessarily limit the scope 
for progress. 

While the meeting did not achieve 
dramatic results, there were encouraging 
signs of progress on a number of key 
issues, including the foreshadowing of 
improved tariff offers from a number of 
participants and an indication from the 
US that it was prepared to explore a sol- 
ution within the current MFA country 
quota structure to liberalisation of trade 
in textiles and clothing. 

In agriculture, there was a positive 
message on the urgency of the problem 
and the need for a comprehensive 
approach to reform, particularly to disci- 
pline and phase down export subsidies. 
The US also announced it would soon 
table a comprehensive offer with an 
ambitious target of cuts of more than 70 
per cent in levels of support. 

On the down-side, Japan and the 
ROK displayed an unfortunate reluc- 
tance to commit themselves to the exist- 
ing timetable for tabling offers and 
insisted on specific reference to non-trade 
concerns such as food security to protect 
themselves from assuming equally the 
burdens of agricultural reform. 

While the Uruguay Round will 
remain an important focus for APEC over 
coming months, its longer term success 
and relevance to the region will depend 
upon whether it realises its full potential 
as a forum for high level policy consul- 
tation, information exchange and analysis 
and practical regional economic 
cooperation. 

Achievement of these objectives is 
essential if APEC is to contribute to sus- 
taining the economic growth and dyna- 
mism of the region and increasing its 
effectiveness in pursuing international 
interests. 

It is understandable in these early 
stages of APEC’s development that dis- 
cussions have concentrated on questions 
such as participation, the guiding prin- 
ciples for regional economic cooperation 
and the definition of the work program. 


But it will be important by the time of 
the Seoul meeting in October 1991 to 
have moved beyond these formative 
matters to concentrate more on the sub- 
stantive economic policy issues of import- 
ance for the region’s continuing 
economic growth and prosperity. 

Accordingly, one of the main Aus- 
tralian objectives over the coming year 
will be to ensure full development of the 
work projects endorsed by ministers in 
Singapore. 

The task now is to ensure that the 
momentum in developing these projects 
is maintained and that real results, in 
terms of both identifying important pol- 
icy issues and gaining tangible benefits 
through practical cooperation, begin to 
emerge. 

Another important Australian objec- 
tive is to encourage APEC to begin giving 
consideration to the question of trade lib- 
eralisation, even though we appreciate 
that this is a sensitive issue for many 
regional countries. 

We need to begin giving consideration 
to what might be achievable after the con- 
clusion of the Uruguay Round. As 
reflected in the joint statement issued 
after the Singapore meeting, any such lib- 
eralisation should be one a non- 
discriminatory basis and not to the 
detriment of any third parties. 

These are but two examples of emerg- 
ing issues for APEC consideration. 

APEC has made an encouraging start, 
characterised by a strong sense of good- 
will and flexibility, as well as a commit- 
ment to our economic future. 

I am confident that APEC will con- 
tinue to build on this promising start. The 
potential benefits are considerable. 

The trend towards economic interde- 
pendence will be strengthened through a 
process of closer consultation and cooper- 
ation among regional economic policy 
makers. 

This in turn will strengthen the 
capacity of regional leaders for informed 
policy formulation, and should also lead 
to greater transparency in government 
policy making, encouraging a continu- 
ation of market deregulation and market 
opening policies. 

Other important beliefs will flow from 
an improved ability to identify constraints 
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to greater regional economic growth and 
interdependence, as well as assisting in 
the identification of new trading 
opportunities. 

At the global level, it will enable 
APEC countries to contribute more 
effectively to international organisations 
and to shaping the international 
agenda. 

Importantly, it will enable APEC 
countries to ensure that their interests are 
better projected. As the Cairns Group 
has shown in pursuing agricultural issues 
in the Uruguay Round, a group of 
countries bound together by a common 
interest can function very effectively. 

Finally, APEC will be able to contrib- 
ute to the maintenance of the economic 
growth and dynamism of regional econ- 
omies into the 21st century. 

However, it will not be possible for 
APEC to realise these objectives through 
government efforts alone. The Govern- 
ment will be increasingly looking to 
involve the private sector in the develop- 
ment of this process, and the consultation 
already begun will continue. 

While ideas about cooperation in the 
Pacific have been current since the 1960s, 
APEC in its present form is very new, and 
is still evolving. 

The GATT, meanwhile, has well and 
truly reached maturity during the 40-plus 
years of its existence. But, despite its rela- 
tive old age, it, also, is still developing. 

Indeed, with any such international 
agreement, how could it be otherwise? 

The fathers of the GATT sought to 
create a stable and non-discriminatory 
framework within which world trade 
could take place, and despite some prob- 
lems evident in the present system, they 
have largely succeeded. 


As The Economist points out, the 
world’s extraordinary economic progress 
since the Second World War owes a great 
deal to the accelerated growth of inter- 
national trade, and that, in turn, owes 
nearly everything to the GATT. 

But the patterns and structures of 
trade have changed greatly since the 
1940s, demanding regular adjustments to 
the framework so that the original objec- 
tives of the organisation can continue to 
be preserved. 
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The Uruguay Round which began in 
1986 is part of the process by which the 
GATT system responds to the demands 
created by change. 

It is, nevertheless, by far the most 
ambitious such undertaking, not just 
because it is attempting to resolve prob- 
lems which have not been adequately 
dealt with in previous negotiations — like 
reforming agricultural trade — but also 
because it seeks to extend the multilateral 
framework into areas not yet covered, 
such as trade in services. 

As I have said, the Uruguay Round is 
due to end in December at a meeting of 
ministers in Brussels, which I will 
attend. 

Unfortunately, with only two months 
to go, it is still impossible to predict with 
any certainty what the precise outcome of 
the Brussels meeting will be. 

It is not hard, however, to describe 
several possibilities, under three general 
headings: “A good result”, “A modest 
result”, and “A bad result”, and to point to 
some of the factors which over the 
coming weeks will determine which one 
of these three will win out. 

A good outcome would of course 
mean that all — or even most — of the 
ambitious objectives set at the start of the 
Round were satisfactorily met. 

There are 15 negotiating areas, and 
the Brussels meeting has to produce a 
package of results which gives an account 
of the agreement reached on each of these 
topics, and which will be acceptable to the 
100 or so participating countries. 

From Australia’s point of view, the 
package needs to include significant pro- 
gress towards agricultural reform: a goal 
shared by our Cairns Group partners, the 
United States, and a number of other 
countries. 

Many developing countries take the 
same position on trade in textiles and 
clothing, and the achievement of substan- 
tial reforms to trade in this difficult sec- 
tor, which has been outside effective 
GATT disciplines for decades, would be 
an essential part of a good result. 

Achievement of the target set to 
reduce tariffs by one-third would also be a 
part of a good result, along with progress 
in the five different negotiating groups 
working on improving and updating 
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GATT rules, disciplines, and procedures 
such as dispute settlement, which are vital 
to the future effectiveness of the 
GATT. 

These groups, together with the work 
being done to establish a framework of 
multilateral rules for trade in services, 
need to bear fruit, as do the negotiations 
being undertaken to similarly recognise 
the rights of the owners and the users of 
intellectual property. 

Let me now outline some of the prob- 
lems which must be dealt with if this good 
result is to be achieved, beginning first 
witb agriculture. 

The areas in which there must be 
movement on agriculture are clear to all 
the participants: reductions in border pro- 
tection, domestic support, and export 
subsidies. 

These prerequisites form the point of 
major disagreement between the Cairns 
Group, the United States and the Euro- 
pean Community. 

The European Community proposals 
to address agricultural reform through an 
aggregate or overall measure of support 
suggest the use of smoke and mirrors, 
behind which the unchallenged mechan- 
isms of its common agricultural polity can 
distort the trade of the future, as they have 
done in the past. Their response would 
allow, for example, the continuance 
unchanged of export subsidies — the 
most trade distorting of all elements of the 
CAP. 

Japan and Korea are also under press- 
ure for real agricultural reform. Unlike 
the EC, they are not worried about losing 
the chance to unload their surplus pro- 
duction on world markets at subsidised 
prices. But they are unwilling to further 
open their markets, and are resisting the 
proposal for tariffication: that is, putting a 
figure on the cost of their domestic sup- 
port and protection. 

Such reluctance, while unacceptable, 
is, perhaps, understandable, in that 
tariffication as proposed would make it 
much easier for consumers to see the 
extent to which farmers are being 
supported. 

Thus, it is not surprising that progress 
on issues like these is very difficult. 

The European Community does not 
want to negotiate on export subsidies 


because of the domestic social and politi- 
cal consequences which would follow. 
EC farmers have political muscle which 
far outweighs their contribution to the 
economy — agriculture generates only 
two per cent of income for OECD 
countries, but the cost of agricultural pro- 
tection represents about one per cent of 
income loss to those same countries. 

It would be folly to raise our hopes too 
high for a change in attitude by the EC on 
agriculture, but the recent refusal of the 
EC Commission to accept a very con- 
servative negotiating position could rep- 
resent a chink in its, to date, impenetrable 
armour. 

While steps need to be taken in three 
areas in the case of agriculture, there is 
only one fundamental problem for tex- 
tiles. Everyone agrees the aim is to get rid 
of the Miulti-fibre Arrangement (the 
MFA), a discriminatory quota system by 
which textiles trade has been managed 
since 1974. 

But the question is how to achieve 
this? Of itself, this is not such a priority 
issue for Australia, which is not party to 
the MFA, but it is very important for 
those many countries which are, and pre- 
sents complex challenges. 

In the broader market access nego- 
tiations, steps toward tariff reductions are 
already being taken. Here, the question is 
very much “How far will they go?” 

By 1992, the program of tariff 
reductions to which Australia is commit- 
ted will reach the agreed GATT target of 
one-third. Australia is negotiating on the 
extent to which it will bind these 
reductions, but quite a few countries still 
have not put offers on the table which 
meet the agreed objective. 

The process is not helped by the fact 
that some major participants (for example 
the EC and Japan) have not yet made any 
tariff offers on agriculture, thus impeding 
progress on both market access and 
agriculture negotiations. 

From Australia’s point of view, the 
other key issue in the market access nego- 
tiations is trade in coal, which is being dis- 
cussed in the face of a little opposition and 
a lot of apathy in the group on natural 
resource-based products. 

Substantial subsidies are paid to inef- 
ficient coal producers, particularly in 
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Europe, and Australia wants these distor- 
tions in world trade removed. 

I turn now to the new area of trade in 
services, where negotiators are working 
through an extraordinarily demanding 
program to finalise the draft of a frame- 
work agreement for this sector. 

Their work has broken new ground in 
many areas, and it is a major achievement 
that they have come so far so quickly. 
Given the magnitude of their task, they 
will not solve all the problems by the end 
of this year, and there will need to be 
special annotations to the agreement to 
deal with the different characteristics of 
sub-sectors like aviation or financial 
services. 

But the battle at the moment is 
whether some sectors will be excluded 
from the framework agreement itself, 
because the US and Japan have not yet 
made a commitment to the principle of 
universal coverage. 

Of course, while we will have new 
opportunities flowing from a services 
agreement, it will also bring some Aus- 
tralian practices under closer scrutiny. 

There is one other subject I will men- 
tion, which is very complex and new to 
the GATT. This is the matter of trade- 
related intellectual property rights, or 
TRIPS. 

Australia, like most industrialised 
countries, is worried by the prevalence of 
counterfeiting and piracy, and these are 
some of the activities likely to be pro- 
scribed by an agreement on TRIPS. It is 
hard to say whether negotiators will suc- 
ceed in going beyond this to achieve pro- 
visions in the GATT for dispute 
settlement and the enforcement of intel- 
lectual property rights, but the attempt is 
being made. 

I have already implied what would be 
a modest outcome in most of the priority 
areas. There would have to be at least a 
beginning of the reform process for agri- 
cultural trade, with demonstrable short- 
term benefits; the same would apply in 
principle for textiles. While the 
reductions in tariffs and non-tariff 
measures would fall short of the goal set, 
Australia would want to see some 
reduction in coal subsidies. 

Certain sectors might be excluded 
from the coverage of the framework 
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agreements on trade in services, and as | 
have suggested, TRIPS negotiators may 
not be able to go beyond proscribing 
counterfeiting and piracy. 

A modest result would, of course, be 
disappointing, but it would certainly not 
preclude future gains with more time, 
work and extra effort needed beyond the 
round to secure them. It would, however, 
reassert the GATT, or a future world 
trade organisation derived from it, as the 
centrepiece of the world trade system — 
and Australian firmly supports that 
principle. 

A bad result, of course, would be no 
result at all or agreement on a package of 
measures dressed up to look good, but 
without any real substance. The Aus- 
tralian Government echoes President 
Bush’s view that “No result is better than 
a bad result”. 

It would mean that not enough is 
achieved on agriculture or textiles to per- 
suade developing countries to make 
worthwhile concessions on market access 
or services. Some participants might walk 
away from the negotiations as a whole. 
Even the United States has said that the 
absence of any progress on an issue like 
agricultural export subsidies or TRIPS 
would jeopardise the round as a whole. 

It is not profitable to speculate upon 
an Australian reaction to such a hypo- 
thetical situation. 

But, in such circumstances, much of 
the hard back room work done on improv- 
ing the GATT system could well be lost 
for good. 

A bad result would make the GATT 
increasingly irrelevant and ineffective. 
Discrimination and confrontation 
between major trading groups would 
become more common, and solutions 
would be sought more on the basis of rela- 
tive economic muscle than through 
appeal to the principles of fair trade. 

I conclude by reflecting on Australia’s 
place in the world after the Round is over, 
with the relatively optimistic assumption 
that the Round will succeed and will yield 
at least a modest outcome. 

We welcome the changes towards 
market-oriented economies in Europe, 
Asia and Latin America. But it follows 
that as major nations like the USSR and 
China take that course, and as world 
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development continues, Australia’s rela- 
tive importance must decline. 


Indeed, even in the Uruguay Round 
we have achieved an influence well 
beyond our economic status, in part 
through the informal relationships we 
have established with like-minded 
countries. The Cairns Group is our most 
notable coalition, but there have been 
many others. 


The world — and particularly Aus- 
tralia — faces an uncertain trading 
environment in the 1990s. If we are to 
tackle our trading problems successfully 
and are to continue to influence the 
environment in which we trade, we will 
need to build more of these coalitions of 
common interest. 


Which brings me back to APEC and 
underlines the importance of the 
relationships being developed through its 
meetings and work programs, which will 
become increasingly important to Aus- 
tralia as the means of ensuring that our 
priorities are recognised in the more 
diverse, and hopefully more stable, world 
of the future. 


I would like to leave you with these 
closing words of The Economist article, 
which reflect the Australian philosophy 
that December 1990 is the time to be 
opening not closing world trade markets, 


Prime Minister opens 
Asia-Australia Institute 


Address by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
October 19 at the opening of the Asia-Australia Institute, 
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Let me begin this speech about Asia, and 
about this very welcome new Asia- 
Australia Institute, by reflecting first on 
developments on the other side of the 
globe. 

Just two weeks ago, the world cel- 
ebrated the unification of Germany, and 
the remaking both of the map of Europe, 
and, with it, of the postwar international 
order. 


to be reinforcing not weakening the extra- 
ordinary global developments taking 
place and to be encouraging not stifling 
the potential for new opportunities cre- 
ated by this coincidence of circum- 
stances. 
“The fact is that no institutional 
arrangement can make up for the lack 
of conviction where it counts. Recent 
talk of a new world trade organisation 
— a bigger, broader GATT with teeth 
— is fine, but no international accord 
can ever be stronger than its members 
will let it be. If governments genuinely 
want freer trade, they could use the 
existing GATT to bring it about. 
Moreover, in that case, regional free 
trade deals need pose no threat to liber- 
alisation across a broader front. If, on 
the other hand, governments doubt the 
case for free trade, they will use what- 
ever trading arrangements are at hand 
to search fruitlessly for strategic advan- 
tage or to satisfy special interests. At 
the end of this road lies mismanaged 
trade — with or without the regional 
trade blocs. The GATT has always 
been a good tool — but only a tool. 
Now that the developing countries are 
at last starting to come round to free 
trade, it can work better than ever 
before. This is no time to cast it 
aside.” H 


Earlier this week, we received the 
news that President Gorbachev had been 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Those remarkable events, which 
seemed until very recently unthinkable, 
impossible, paradoxical even, are dra- 
matic reminders of how quickly the world 
is changing. 

Australians of course share un- 
reservedly in the celebrations of these 
events — the emergence of President 
Gorbachev’s policies of glasnost and 
perestroika, the dismantling of the Berlin 
Wall, the democratisation of much of 
Eastern Europe, the fading of rigid ideo- 
logical divisions, the reduction of the 
superpowers’ nuclear arsenals, the dra- 
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matic draw-down in conventional forces 

in Europe. The nightmare of a global 

nuclear holocaust is passing — and for 
that we can all be profoundly thankful. 

But no-one, and certainly no-one in 
Australia, can afford to be complacent 
about the international order that is 
emerging to replace the rigidities of the 
Cold War era. 

e Saddam Hussein’s invasion of Kuwait is 
a sobering reminder that large armies 
and power-hungry governments can 
still threaten the common good; 

e The struggle to achieve a worthwhile 
outcome to the Uruguay Round of trade 
negotiations is far from over, and the 
consequences for Australia and the 
world at large of the failure of those 
negotiations, and a drift to greater pro- 
tectionism, or to rigid regional trading 
blocs, would be catastrophic; 

e We have not reached the point where 
we can say with confidence that the 
international community has the will 
decisively to resolve new global issues, 
notably the protection of the 
environment; 

e And, of course, old issues ranging from 
poverty to abuses of human rights in the 
world have not disappeared from the 
world scene. 

So it is important to remember that 
the world now being created will not 
necessarily be a more comfortable one for 
Australia. It will certainly be no less com- 
petitive. It will, more than ever, be a 
world in which Australia has to work hard 
to advance our interests, and speak clearly 
and forcefully to make our views known. 

The task quite fundamentally, will be 
to ensure, so far as we can, that the new 
international order is shaped in ways 
which serve Australia’s needs and 
interests. 

Of course, Australia is a middle-sized 
country which has only limited leverage 
when dealing with large powers and with 
matters remote from our region. But we 
should never underestimate the extent to 
which active and imaginative Australian 
policy formulation and diplomacy can 
influence the deliberations of the world’s 
councils. 

That is why Australia continues to 
commit heavy resources of time and 
effort to the hard, grinding, work of 
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multilateral diplomacy — through the 
United Nations, of course, which is 
undergoing a very heartening revival as 
an effective instrument of global will; 
through forums of disarmament where 
we have pressed ahead with the tough but 
essential negotiations to ban chemical 
weapons; through the Antarctic Treaty 
where we are working with France to 
bring about a total and effective ban on 
mining there. 

And, where no institution has existed 
in which our interests in a certain field 
can be advanced, we have helped fashion 
one to meet our specific needs. 

We have taken the lead in creating the 
Cairns Group to take up the cudgels for 
liberalised agricultural trade in the 
Uruguay Round and — of special signifi- 
cance to our immediate region — we 
have taken the lead in the establishment 
of a framework for peace in Cambodia 
and in the establishment of the new 
forum for Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation. 

Our success in all these initiatives 
underlines the importance to Australia of 
a stable and peaceful world order. By the 
same token, our interests are heavily tied 
up with an international system in which 
blatant breaches of international law are 
met by collective action by the inter- 
national community as a whole. 

This of course was a major reason why 
my Government decided to participate in 
the multinational naval task force in the 
Gulf. We were acutely conscious that 
Iraq’s brutal invasion of Kuwait has pro- 
vided the first major test — a severe test 
— of the international community’s 
response to aggression in the post-Cold 
War period. 

So events in Europe, the Middle East, 
North America and elsewhere do affect 
this country’s interests in powerful ways, 
and my Government has not, and will not, 
ignore them. But the area of the world in 
which Australia will have the largest 
interest, and the greatest chance of influ- 
encing outcomes, will be this one — the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

There is perhaps no achievement of 
this Government since 1983 of which I 
am prouder — and none, I am convinced, 
which will have a longer-term or more 
beneficial influence on this country — 
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than the way in which we have worked 
steadily and consciously to build up a 
framework to enmesh Australia more 
thoroughly into the Asian region. 

And when I chose that word enmesh I 
meant it. Our policy concept was not cap- 
tured by weasel words about developing 
relations with the region, enhancing our 
contacts and so on. I wanted policy to be 
driven by a commitment to the most inti- 
mate and irreversible tying of Australia 
into Asia and the Pacific. 

The reason we have worked so hard to 
do this is obvious. The logic of both 
geography and economics directs Aus- 
tralia towards the dynamism and vitality 
of the Asian economies. 

The region generates one-third of the 
world’s trade, and more than half its econ- 
omic output. 

And it contains some of the fastest 
growing economies in the world. The 
success story of Japan and the tigers of 
Taiwan, Hong Kong and Singapore are 
well known. Following in their wake are 
the newly-industrialising countries of 
South East Asia with astounding levels of 
growth in recent years. Thailand, for 
example, has posted consistent annual 
growth rates of around 11 per cent; 
Malaysia and Indonesia have not been far 
behind. 

Such events challenge Australia in a 
way, and to an extent, that we have never 
been challenged before. So we must make 
sure we play a part in the continuing 
dynamism of the region — a dynamism 
that is lifting living standards through the 
region and that will, ultimately, alter the 
balance of economic and political power 
throughout the globe. 

So the policies we have adopted since 
1983 have gone far beyond those weasel 
words, the simple rhetoric of the past, to 
achieve fundamental policy adjustments 
— fundamental changes to the central 
areas of our national economic, social, 
cultural and educational life. 

Several important milestones have 
marked this process. 

First, and most importantly, has been 
the series of decisions my Government 
has taken to make the Australian econ- 
omy truly competitive internationally. So 
long as Australia remained an isolated 
economic fortress, inward-looking and 
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slumbering, we were cut off forever from 
full participation in the great shifts going 
on around us. 


So the floating of the Australian dol- 
lar, deregulation of our financial markets, 
the liberalisation of foreign investment 
policy and the reduction of levels of tariff 
protection to manufacturing industries by 
one third, have all been critical to the pro- 
cess of making Australia more relevant to 
Asia, and a closer part of it. 


A second important milestone came 
in 1988, when I commissioned from Ross 
Garnaut the report Australia and the 
Northeast Asian Ascendancy which he 
delivered to the Government almost a 
year ago. I wanted the report to provide a 
stimulus for Government and community 
discussion about Australia’s place in the 
region, and about how we might best go 
about realising our country’s almost 
unbounded economic potential. 


Ross Garnaut’s report did just this, 
providing the most comprehensive 
review ever undertaken of Australia’s 
relations with North East Asia, and 
outlining in great detail the adjustments 
required if Australia was truly to become 
enmeshed with the region. The Govern- 
ment has already implemented many of 
the Garnaut recommendations and is 
pressing ahead with a number of others. 

A third milestone came, of course, 
with the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooper- 
ation process that I initiated in Seoul in 
January 1989. Since then, several APEC 
meetings have been held at ministerial 
and official level, and a detailed work pro- 
gram has been adopted to build on the 
areas of broad cooperation which have 
now been identified. 

It is undoubtedly true to say that the 
success of the APEC process in identify- 
ing and advancing the common economic 
interests of the countries of our region is 
now widely acknowledged. 

Australia today is certainly a good 
example of regional economic en- 
meshment. 

Eight of Australia’s top 10 export mar- 
kets in 1989-90 are in the Asia-Pacific 
region. 

APEC members plus the so-called 
‘three Chinas’ — the PRC, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong — take 68 per cent of 
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Australia’s exports and provide 66 per 
cent of our imports. 

This significant economic 
enmeshment has been matched by unpar- 
alleled efforts to achieve a greater level of 
cultural enmeshment. We have sought to 
raise the level of knowledge and under- 
standing of Asia in Australia, to reduce 
what Ross Garnaut called the sense of 
“otherness” between Australia and our 
regional neighbours. 

In 1986 we established the Asian 
Studies Council, with the specific mission 
of strengthening Asian studies at every 
level of the Australian education system, 
and helping Australian industry become 
better integrated with economic develop- 
ment in the region. 

I note here the very important role 
which the Director of the Asia-Australia 
Institute, Dr Stephen Fitzgerald, has 
played in the Asian Studies Council, and 
in the integration of Asian studies into the 
broader educational framework in 
Australia. 

The work of the Asian Studies Coun- 
cil is complemented by our National Pol- 
icy on Languages and by the 
establishment of the Languages Institute 
of Australia. Together these initiatives 
have alerted educators, employers and the 
community to the fact that the ability to 
communicate linguistically and 
culturally is crucial to the quality of 
Australia’s strategic, cultural and econ- 
omic relations in the region. 

This work is now bearing fruit. 

More than ever, Australian children 
now have opportunities to learn about the 
region. The number of Australian 
Students studying Asian languages has 
almost doubled over the past seven years. 
Over the next three years we aim to 
increase by nearly 5000 the number of 
places devoted to Asian languages or 
Asian studies in our tertiary institutions, 
and to give all secondary students access 
to the study of an Asian language by the 
year 2000. 

I was particularly pleased, on my 
recent visit to Tokyo, to be able to state 
that there is a higher per capita number of 
students learning Japanese — at primary, 
secondary and tertiary levels — in Aus- 
tralia than in any other country outside 
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So taken together, these initiatives 
have thrust Australia more fully into the 
affairs of the Asia Pacific region than ever 
before. And as a result, Australia now 
stands at a high point of its constructive 
influence in the region. 

None of this is to say that the relation- 
ship between Australia and Asia is purely 
the property of the public sector — or to 
say that fostering the relationship is 
purely the Government’s responsibility. 
On the contrary, it simply can’t be if we 
are to achieve the intimate, broad- 
ranging relationship with the region 
which our policy requires. 

In the end, only a changed approach 
to Asia throughout the Australian com- 
munity can deliver the full benefits which 
will flow from better understanding of the 
region, and enmeshment with it. 

This means that all sectors — indus- 
try, the trade unions, the media, edu- 
cational institutions — need to transform 
their attitudes to Asia. 

I must say quite candidly that some 
sectors have met this challenge better 
than others. With a number of dis- 
tinguished exceptions — some of them 
represented here today — there are still 
not enough Australian businesses pre- 
pared to invest in the nurturing of Asian 
expertise among their employees, or 
equipped to take on the Asian market. 
There are still not enough Australians 
willing to make the effort to learn an 
Asian language, or to understand an 
Asian culture. 

It is notable, for example, that in 
1989-90, Asian investment in Australia 
represented almost 21 per cent of our 
foreign investment total. But at the same 
time, Australian investment in Asia rep- 
resented only 11 per cent of our total 
investment abroad. 

In 1989, total merchandise trade with 
Indonesia, — our immediate neighbour 
with a market of 180 million people — 
represented only 1.5 per cent of 
Australia’s total trade. 

Only six Australian companies are 
represented on the ground in Korea, with 
its booming market of 50 million. 

More than 97 per cent of Australian 
university and college graduates still com- 
plete their courses without a single unit 
focussed on Asia. 
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That is why I am delighted that the 
University of New South Wales has 
shown the imagination to commit its 
effort and resources to establish the Asia- 
Australia Institute. 

I am pleased not just because it will 
benefit Australia but because it will also 
serve the wider needs of the region as a 
whole. 

The Institute’s mission — to develop 
an “Asia consciousness” among all the 
countries of our region — is an ambitious 
and a worthy ideal. The Institute will pro- 
vide a framework for the discussion of 
ideas and for the development of net- 
works of personal relationships that span 
Asia. 

Let me suggest to you some of the 
more important questions that await your 
consideration — questions whose answers 
can be elucidated by the Institute and, 
notably, through the proposed Asia 
Forum that will bring together regional 
leaders at the highest levels from inside 
and outside government. 


e How can a greater sense of regional 
identity be fostered among the disparate 
countries of Asia? 

What sort of strategic framework do we 
want to see emerging in this part of the 
world? 

How can China be encouraged back on 
to the path of economic and political 
liberalisation so that it can once more 
resume its full role as a member of the 
regional and world community? 


Australia-India relations: 
the way ahead 
Address on October 26 by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 


and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, to the South Asian 
Association for Regional Cooperation, Monash University, 


Melbourne. 
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India has held a special and powerful 
attraction for generations of Australians. 
It was an attraction which led many of us 
to go beyond the refracted images of Eng- 
lish writers such as Forster and Kipling, 
compelling as those images were, and 


e As I discussed in Tokyo recently, what 
will be Japan’s role as it begins, as it 
inevitably will, to match its economic 
power with new political influence? 

Looking beyond a settlement in 
Cambodia, which this Government has 
worked so hard to achieve, how can the 
countries of Indo-China be integrated 
into the dynamic region around them? 


There are no easy answers to any of 
these questions; but the University of 
New South Wales is a particularly appro- 
priate place to undertake the quest for 
answers. 

The university has a long and dis- 
tinguished connection with Asia, includ- 
ing the highest number of students and 
alumni from the region of any Australian 
university. Its specialist work in Asian 
languages, its Contemporary Asia Centre, 
and its Japanese Economics Management 
Studies Centre, are all highly regarded 
and very relevant to this exercise. 

Australia — enmeshed with the 
region, home to a vibrant multicultural 
society, and proud of its tradition of free 
debate and academic enquiry — provides 
an atmosphere of unparalleled relevance 
and stimulation to these efforts. 

The Institute’s aims are ambitious. 
That’s as it should be. You have set your- 
self a job worth doing. You can be assured 
of my best wishes as you set out on your 
task. 

I am delighted now to launch the 
Asia-Australia Institute. 3 


ourselves travel the length and breadth of 
the country to experience at first hand its 
extraordinarily rich and diverse civilis- 
ation. And in more prosaic ways, the bases 
for a substantial partnership between our 
two countries are obviously solid: Aus- 
tralia and India are both vigorous democ- 
racies, attached to democratic principles 
such as the rule of law and freedom of the 
press; we can do business in the same 
language; we enjoy many of the same 
sports; and we are regional neighbours. 
Yet many have felt that the relation- 
ship between Australia and India has not 
developed as dynamically and robustly as 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
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it could have. Just over six years ago, my 
predecessor, Bill Hayden, spoke of a sense 
of drift in Australia’s Indian Ocean pol- 
icy, and remarked that “the relatively low 
level of priority we have given our 
relationship with India has not been to 
our advantage . . . it cannot be argued that 
we have done ourselves or anybody else 
any good by it”. Bill Hayden himself did 
what he could to redress that situation; 
Bob Hawke made a special effort of his 
own; and so have I. 

But as recently as July this year, we 
find the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Trade, whose 
Report on “Australia-India relations: 
Trade and Security” is the starting point 
for this seminar, expressing the view that 
“relations between Australia and India 
are underdeveloped despite recent initiat- 
ives, the past neglect of India by Australia 
had not been overcome completely”. The 
report goes on to argue “a need for a more 
coordinated national strategy towards 
India based on long-term assessments of 
India’s potential importance in Asian 
affairs”. 

So what is the shape of our relation- 
ship with India? Is there a problem of sub- 
stance, of perception, of both or of 
neither? If there is a continuing problem, 
what should we be doing about it? 
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The perception that Australia and 
India do not do enough constructive busi- 
ness together may owe something to two 
particular circumstances. First, the Aus- 
tralian media has tended to focus on 
India, and on our relationship with India, 
only when commentators have had some- 
thing critical to say. In this context, I 
would point to coverage of India’s mili- 
tary capability, our crossing of verbal 
swords over the sale of Mirages to Pakis- 
tan, and domestic political turbulence — 
and, for the rest, a deafening silence. 

Secondly, for one reason or another 
India happens not to have been a princi- 
pal actor in many of the foreign policy 
issues of most immediate and direct con- 
cern to Australia and with which we have 
been most recently preoccupied. Our 
major bilateral focus has been in 
reshaping relations with Indonesia and 
Papua New Guinea, our immediate 
neighbours. On regional affairs, our prin- 
cipal interlocutors on the Cambodian 
issue have been the Permanent Five 
members of the Security Council, the 
Cambodian factions themselves, and the 
countries of South East Asia (although I 
hasten to note that we have discussed 
Cambodia with India, and are very well 
aware of India’s interest in that issue and 
the constructive contribution it has been 
making to its resolution). As to our other 
major recent regional preoccupation, the 
process of Asia Pacific Economic Cooper- 
ation, this has grouped those countries of 
the Western Pacific rim and North Amer- 
ica which have a significant degree of 
economic interaction, and has thus not 
offered a context for exchanges with 
India. 

There is nothing particularly surpris- 
ing or alarming about all this. The agenda 
of common interests and concerns 
between any two countries will change 
with time. There is a natural ebb and flow 
of issues which command attention in any 
bilateral relationship, and there is equally 
very little to be gained by inventing an 
inflated agenda of joint concerns. 

But, more importantly, I would argue 
that there is an extensive range of sub- 
stantial issues which concern us both; and 
that although the relationship has some 
way to go before it realises its full poten- 
tial, I believe that, with the attention 
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Prime Minister Hawke and I have given 
it, in particular with the visits we have 
both made to India over the last 20 
months, we have constructed a viable 
framework within which the relationship 
can now develop. 

Before getting to the details of that 
argument, I should like to compliment 
the Melbourne South Asian Studies 
Group for bringing together area special- 
ists to examine the relationship, which 
can only benefit from this kind of scru- 
tiny. If we are to continue to build our 
relations with India — and indeed with 
other countries of the Asia-Pacific region 
— we need to be sure that knowledge 
about the potential for expansion in our 
relations, and about the resource con- 
straints on our activities, is widely 
accepted by informed observers and dis- 
seminated to the public at large. Without 
that basis of knowledge, the government 
will find little general support for its 
efforts. So the academic community itself 
has a vital educational role to play in con- 
tributing to the outcome it urges govern- 
ment to achieve, that is, a relationship 
which adequately reflects India’s import- 
ance to us. I welcome this seminar as a 
solid step in the right direction. 

In setting our foreign policy direc- 
tions, we have to focus on priorities: be 
sure about why we are channelling scarce 
government resources into a particular 
initiative or relationship. We simply do 
not have the capability to take up good 
ideas at random, without asking what 
national interests will be served. But 
India, I believe, passes the test. 

It is the world’s second most populous 
nation and, on present projections, seems 
likely to overtake China as number one 
sometime early next century. It rep- 
resents a market of great potential for 
Australian exports — with a middle class 
already of around 100 million people. In 
terms of Australia’s security, it has a direct 
and major impact on the area of 
Australia’s primary strategic interest, 
which includes the eastern reaches of the 
Indian Ocean and South East Asia. It is a 
potential nuclear-weapons state and the 
dominant power in a traditionally 
unstable region. It is a prominent player 
in international affairs and has a leading 
role in the Non Aligned Movement and 


the United Nations. Moreover, as the 
Cold War recedes into history and super- 
power competition ceases to provide the 
bipolar organising principle of inter- 
national affairs, India’s relative weight in 
Asia is set to grow. 

These factors, as most of you will be 
aware, prompted a reassessment, which 
began in 1984, of our approach to the 
relationship with India. I feel confident 
that no-one familiar with Indo-Australian 
relations as they stood at the time of Bill 
Hayden’s remarks in 1984, and as they are 
now, would dispute the fact that the 
relationship has made significant 
advances in those six years. A great deal of 
effort has gone into the relationship on 
both sides, and the results are evident. Let 
me spell them out. 

The major focus in the development 
of the more substantial relationship 
agreed upon by Prime Ministers Hawke 
and Gandhi in Canberra in 1986 has been 
commercial. In the six years to 1990, 
bilateral trade increased by well over 200 
per cent and is fast approaching the 
$1 billion mark. We now have in place an 
extensive array of bodies or forums 
designed to promote the economic 
relationship between us. Those bodies 
include the Australia-India Joint Business 
Council, the Joint Trade Committee, the 
Joint Working Group on Coal (with the 
possibility of similar Joint Working 
Groups in other sectors), high level aid 
consultations, and the Joint Ministerial 


Commission an initiative of the former 


Indian Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi. 

Some doubts have been expressed, 
endorsed by the Senate Committee, as to 
just how much more growth there can be 
in Australian trade with India, at least in 
the short term. And indeed there may be 
limits to our commercial exchanges, set 
by characteristics of our two economies. 
But the Government believes we have not 
yet reached these limits. We are aiming to 
identify new sectors where Australian 
exporters are, or can become, competi- 
tive, as well as to diversify our exports 
away from primary commodities. 

There is much Australia has already 
achieved and can be proud of. Projects 
such as the Piparwar open-cut coal mine 
and the Karwar naval base consultancy 
are important successes for Australian 
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companies and showcases for Australian 
expertise and technology. But by contrast, 
India has not so far been successful in 
winning a major contract in Australia. In 
consultation with the Indians, we agreed 
to set a target whereby one per cent of our 
total imports of engineering products 
should come from India by the end of a 
five-year period beginning in October 
1986. We have done what we can to assist 
India to achieve this target, notably 
through sponsoring trade displays, and 
some progress has been made. 

An important component of 
Australia’s economic relationship with 
India is our expanding development 
cooperation program. The government 
was concerned to re-establish develop- 
ment cooperation with India on a sounder 
basis, and a new $35 million program, to 
run over three years from 1990-91, was 
announced by Prime Minister Hawke 
during his visit to India last year. It is still 
very early days in the development of that 
program, but a number of sectors have 
already been identified which offer 
potential for projects to assist India’s 
development and in which Australia has 
particular expertise — for example, tele- 
communications, food handling, and 
mining technology. The first round of 
annual high level consultations on the 
implementation of that package has been 
held in Canberra over the last two days. I 
am pleased to say that a new treaty to 
facilitate our development cooperation 
was signed at that meeting. 

If the main focus of the revitalised 
relationship has been in our economic 
exchanges, this is not to say that we have 
pursued the dollar or the rupee at the 
expense of all other areas of endeavour. 
Cooperation in science and technology is 
proceeding well under the umbrella 
agreement signed at the time of former 
Prime Minister Gandhi’s visit to Australia 
in 1986. We now have a number of sub- 
sidiary memoranda of understanding 
which have sprung from the main agree- 
ment in areas such as space science, mon- 
soon meteorology, telecommunications 
and the development of photovoltaic 
cells. Very shortly, we hope to see direct 
cooperation get under way between the 
CSIRO and its Indian equivalent, the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial 
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Research. Indian and Australian scien- 
tists are taking up the opportunity to visit 
and work in each other’s institutions, and 
a number of other potential areas have 
been identified for future cooperation, 
including biotechnology, geoscience, 
marine science and environmental 
protection. 

Again, the cultural relationship 
between our two countries is alive and 
well. We have developed a varied and pro- 
ductive exchange with India under the 
auspices of a Mixed Commission, which 
meets every two years. For our part, the 
exchange has involved Australian 
sportsmen and women, exponents of the 
many facets of Aboriginal culture, of jazz, 
classical and modern music, as well as 
Australian writers, poets, film-makers, 
actors and actresses, academics, puppet- 
eers and displays of Australian art, handi- 
craft and sculpture, and films. You will 
all, I think, be familiar with at least some 
of the wonderful exhibitions and per- 
formers the Indian Government has sent 
to Australia in return. 

These active and diverse cultural 
exchanges contribute to the goal of 
increasing awareness and understanding 
of each other: a goal we pursue not only 
because we take enjoyment in the arts, but 
because a more accurate perception — by 
Indians of Australia, and by Australians of 
India — generates its own returns else- 
where. By working to break down the 
sense of ‘otherness’ that has existed 
between Australia and its neighbours, 
including India, by projecting a positive 
image of Australia and of our capabilities, 
we increase our chances in the race for 
commercial opportunities, and, 
ultimately, add to our security by break- 
ing down suspicion and building mutual 
understanding. 

As important as the trade, science and 
technology, and cultural dimensions of 
any bilateral relationship all are, it is 
ultimately the political dimension which 
has the highest profile and sets the tone 
for the rest. In what shape, then, is the 
Australia-India political relationship? 

Australia and India have both tra- 
ditionally taken an active role in inter- 
national affairs including in forums 
where we are both represented — the 
United Nations and the Commonwealth. 
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All too often in the past, however, we had 
little dialogue about matters on the inter- 
national agenda of direct concern to both 
of us. This has now changed. An integral 
part of our efforts to develop our bilateral 
relationship over the last six or so years 
has been an intensification of the political 
dialogue, both formal and informal. The 
increase in high level visits, particularly 
ministerial visits, between both countries 
has played a major role, as has the estab- 
lishment of annual disarmament talks 
between us. We have pursued these con- 
tacts not — or not only — because we 
enjoy visiting each other’s country, but 
because, in parallel to the contribution 
cultural exchanges make to general pub- 
lic understanding, it is equally important 
that governments and ministers have a 
clear understanding of each other’s per- 
ceptions and intentions. 

And indeed we have had much to dis- 
cuss. A series of issues of direct interest to 
Australia and India has come very much 
to the fore in recent years including Fiji, 
Cambodia, Antarctica, chemical 
weapons, and the Uruguay Round of 
multilateral trade negotiations. 

Our political dialogue with India is 
now an active and very relevant one. It is, 
of course, not the case that we agree all 
the time on all the issues. Quite often, we 
seem to be coming at the various topics we 
discuss from diametrically opposite points 
of view. Nonetheless, we find fairly fre- 
quently that we have the same ultimate 
objectives, even if we disagree about the 
ways of getting there. And the simple pro- 
cess of sitting down and discussing sub- 
jects which are important to both of us, of 
hearing the other side’s point of view, has 
led to a better understanding of each 
other’s position and of the reasons behind 
it. 

Perhaps the best example is the bilat- 
eral disarmament talks, which were held 
for the first time in New Delhi in May this 
year. India and Australia agree about the 
overall objectives of the disarmament pro- 
cess, but disagree on many of the means of 
achieving those objectives. The first 
round of the talks could therefore have 
become an unproductive exchange of 
statements, as opposed to an exchange of 
views. Fortunately, both sides adopted an 
informal and flexible approach which led 


to a genuine exploration of our respective 
policies. The talks were well worth the 
effort, and another round is scheduled to 
be held in Australia next year. 


There can be no question of the 
importance of this sort of dialogue with a 
country like India. India’s international 
influence, already considerable, will 
increase, and it would be foolish of us, in 
seeking to develop a broad-based relation- 
ship of substance, to ignore or play down 
the political dimension. For although it 
deals often in intangibles, it ultimately 
sets the tone and character for the entire 
relationship. 


The overview I have given of our 
bilateral relationship contains nothing 
startling. We are not taking the world, or 
each other, by storm. Nonetheless, I 
would venture to suggest that — despite 
an occasional loss of impetus, and despite 
the temporary hiatus caused by the unfor- 
tunate timing of the Mirage sale to Pakis- 
tan — we have made a very solid start. 


Neither country, I am sure, took up 
the challenge of building a relationship of 
substance in the belief that the sort of 
results we hoped to obtain would fall into 
our laps overnight. A week may be a long 
time in politics, but building up a foreign 
relationship of substance is a task 
measured more in years than in weeks. 
But I believe we have laid down the basis 
for expanding our relations. Both govern- 
ments are now considerably more aware 
of each other than was the case in 1984, 
and the exchanges and dialogue which set 
the framework for the further develop- 
ment of relations have been put in place at 
government level. 


I accept the Senate Committee com- 
ment that we should be looking at how we 
might achieve a greater degree of forward 
planning and coordination in handling 
the relationship — that will have to be 
carried forward in the context of tight 
resources. But equally, bilateral relations 
— with India or with any other country 
— do not depend on government activity 
alone. More work needs to be done out- 
side the government in each country. As I 
remarked at the outset, seminars like this 
will be useful in that process, by raising 
the profile of the relationship and stimu- 
lating interest in it. 
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What of the future? I would be mis- 
leading you if I suggested that dramatic 
progress — some sort of quantum leap — 
in the relationship was in the offing. 
Instead we will see more steady progress 
towards building the sort of substantial 
relationship of which Prime Minister 
Hawke and former Indian Prime Minister 
Gandhi spoke during Mr Gandhi's visit to 
Australia in 1986. That steady progress 
will mirror the growing importance India 
will have for Australia, both economically 
and in political and strategic terms. Tan- 
gible commercial opportunities for Aus- 
tralia are now being actively explored in 
areas such as coal and the mining sector 
generally, energy efficiency, power gen- 
eration and telecommunications. In the 
Indian power generation sector, the 
additional electric generating capacity 
being contemplated by the Indian Gov- 
ernment for the Eighth Plan suggests that 
private sector involvement and foreign 
investment will, in all likelihood, figure 
more prominently. Similarly, the 
National Front Government’s intention 
to shift a greater proportion of budget 
resources to the rural sector may herald 
the growth of opportunities in areas in 
which Australian expertise is particularly 
competitive. 

The government-to-government 
framework required to manage and 
stimulate the growth of the economic 
relationship through the next decade is 
already in place or now being established. 
The Double Taxation Agreement, for 
example, which we hope will come into 
effect next year, will remove what many 
Australian companies have identified as a 
major impediment to greater commercial 
cooperation with India. 

I am not suggesting here that more 
institutional links with India will not be 
forged. Indeed, the Indians have recently 
raised with us the prospect of establishing 
a Joint Working Group on Power, along 
the lines of the Joint Working Group on 
Coal, and we are evaluating that proposal 
carefully. And I do not minimise the 
importance of those institutional links. 
Although there is a limit to the role that 
governments can perform, and ultimately 
business must sign the contracts and 
deliver the goods, it is still the case that in 
India, despite economic liberalisation, the 
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public sector role remains predominant. 
Institutions like the Joint Trade Com- 
mittee, Joint Ministerial Commission and 
Joint Working Group on Coal will be vital 
in focusing the attention of the public sec- 
tor on Australia; in highlighting the rel- 
evance of Australian technology and 
expertise; and in helping to move along 
particular projects which are already on 
the agenda. 

In terms of Australia’s security, we 
have a clear and justified interest in 
remaining well informed about India’s 
intentions and capabilities. Australia does 
not perceive these capabilities as posing a 
direct security threat to us. Indeed, I con- 
tinue to believe, as I said in my regional 
security review of December last year, 
that increases in India’s military capabili- 
ties appear to be motivated by preoccu- 
pations in its immediate region and by 
considerations of prestige, rather than by 
a desire to intervene out-of-area. But in 
strategic matters, perceptions are often as 
important as facts — and Australia would 
be very directly affected if other nations in 
our region were to perceive intentions 
differently and react by embarking on an 
arms build-up. 

I have been concerned to promote 
regional dialogues to reduce such possi- 
bilities of misunderstanding. We need to 
develop our dialogue process so that we 
can come to share perceptions as to the 
strategic changes around us, and as to the 
policy reactions of individual countries to 
these changes, including the role of mili- 
tary forces. Dialogue with India on these 
issues will be taken forward as a continu- 
ation of our existing forthright 
exchanges. 

With regard to the South Asian region 
itself, Australia will continue to bring to 
bear whatever influence we can muster to 
achieve a reduction in tension and pre- 
vention of a nuclear arms race — both 
goals presupposing an honest and pro- 
ductive relationship with both India and 
Pakistan. We also see the further develop- 
ment of the South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation and promotion of 
the Indian Ocean Zone of Peace as con- 
tributing to a sense of understanding and 
security in the wider Asian community. 
But to maximise our influence, we will 
need to bend our efforts to increasing our 
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exchanges and contacts, and ensuring 
that the flow of high-level visits between 
our two countries continues. In this con- 
text, I hope the Indian Foreign Minister, 
Mr Gujral, will soon be able to take up my 
invitation to visit Australia. 

I am very conscious of the fact that 
what I am offering here today is more 
effort within the framework we have now 
established. I have not offered a dramatic 
intensification of our activity — I have 
pointed instead to the finite nature of the 
resources which we have at our disposal 
and of the competing priorities we face. I 
have not foreshadowed any major initiat- 
ives — I have instead indicated that we 
shall continue to work away steadily at the 
long-term task which we have set our- 
selves. And I have not, except in a very 
general sense, set new targets for us to 
achieve — instead, I have underlined our 
intention to create the sort of substantial 
relationship between Australia and India 
which the Prime Ministers envisaged 
back in 1986. 


“Is Australia 
a part of Asia?” 


Text of a speech by the Australian Ambassador to Japan, 
Mr Rawdon Dalrymple, to the National Press Club in 
Canberra on October 11 
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This seems to me a very slippery question, 
and the more I hear people giving very 
categorical, even empassioned, answers 
the more I doubt the usefulness of either a 
clear-cut yes or a clear-cut no answer to it. 

There are various kinds of ambiguity, 
and not only in literature. Napoleon said 
that in battle any firm decision is usually 
more successful than no decision at all. In 
some situations ambiguity and refusal to 
come down on one side or another is dis- 
astrous. There are other circumstances 
where it is debilitating, to say the least. I 
think it was Mr Eddie Ward who said of 
one of his political opponents, that he had 
been sitting on the fence for so long that 
the iron had entered into his soul. 

But there are times when ambiguity is 
useful and when it makes more sense to 
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I know that this audience is by and 
large a very committed one, committed to 
the development of the best possible 
relationship between India and Australia. 
I am sure, however, that your enthusiasm 
will not allow you to overlook the basic 
message which I have been conveying 
here today, or indeed to underestimate 
the degree of commitment and resolve 
which it entails. In recent years, the foun- 
dations of the Australia-India relationship 
have been considerably enlarged and 
strengthened. Despite all the painstaking 
work and effort which that has entailed by 
both countries, there is a very long way to 
go before we can begin to achieve the full 
potential of the bilateral relationship. But 
we are well under way and there should 
be no doubt of our commitment to stay 
the course. From the Australian 
Government’s point of view, the game is 
worth the candle — and, as I know from 
personal experience, that view is 
wholeheartedly supported in New 
Delhi. ee 


resort to careful analysis of the motives 
and reasons rather than to plump for one 
side or the other. The question I am 
talking about today is in that category. I 
find myself inclined to give one answer in 
one sort of situation but another answer in 
different circumstances. If pressed to give 
an answer to this question applicable to all 
circumstances and contexts I would say 
yes... and no; rather more no than yes. 

No doubt that sort of equivocation is 
what you would have expected anyway 
from a professional diplomat. 

To balance that I want to put 
unequivocally a couple of propositions 
which seem to me very solidly based and 
widely accepted both here and in the 
region: 

e Australia is becoming increasingly 
enmeshed with North East and South 
East Asia — economically, strategically, 
politically and by a growing web of 
human ties of kinship, friendships, pro- 
fessional and other associations. 

e Australia is an active and important 
member of the Asia-Pacific region. 


100) 


As Senator Evans has said: “Our 
future lies, inevitably, in Australia 
becoming more and more closely inte- 
grated into the region of which we are 
geographically so inescapably a part”. 

It must by now be clear to just about 
everybody that we are not and cannot be a 
European outpost. But we need to con- 
tinue to explore and think about the 
implication of what it means for Australia 
as we become more involved and inte- 
grated into our region. 

I am raising the issue because we do 
need to be “enmeshed”. But in doing so 
we do not want to lose our identity or indi- 
viduality. There is a danger that in 
suggesting simplistically that we must be 
“part of Asia”, Australians will feel they 
are being asked to give up their 
Australianness. The important challenge 
is to maintain our national individuality 
and to build on the advantages of our 
geography. 

Why say Australia is not part of Asia? 

Alfred Russell Wallace, the British 
naturalist who was a well known and 
influential contemporary of Charles Dar- 
win, studied what he called the Malay 
Archipelago on a number of visits from 
1852 to 1860, and in 1869 brought out a 
famous book under the title The Malay 
Archipelago, the major thesis of which was 
that there was a line through the eastern 
part of what is now Indonesia which sep- 
arated what he called “two strongly con- 
trasted divisions of the earth”. 

Wallace found that on one side of this 
line were Asian fauna and flora, and on 
the other side characteristically different 
birds, animals, insects, vegetation — and 
people. He formed the theory that the 
eastern, non-Asian, end of the archipel- 
ago and Australia had once been joined 
but, he said, “Australia in fact, stands 
alone”. It had none of the features of Asia, 
and everything in Australia was quite dif- 
ferent from what was found in Asia. 

Wallace’s observations, and the theory 
he constructed to explain them, were 
influential, and whether or not the line 
should be located precisely where he 
located it, the idea of the Wallace line is 
still very persuasive. At a certain point 
Asia ends and something characteristi- 
cally different (Wallace said as different as 
America is from Africa) begins. Most of 
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all, in terms of the natural aspects Wallace 
was identifying, Australia is quite distinct 
and different from Asia. Of course the 
successive waves of migration into Aus- 
tralia since 1788 have radically changed 
the face, and in many respects the nature, 
of the continent but not, I should have 
thought, in such a way as to make one 
want to say that Australia, which used to 
be part of Asia, has somehow become a 
part of Asia. 

But of course there are quite a lot of 
people now in Australia who want to say 
that Australia zs part of Asia. The other 
day in Tokyo one of Australia’s leading 
theatre people was discussing with me a 
shared interest in institutionalising links 
between the theatre there and in Aus- 
tralia. He said that this was very important 
for Australia because we are obviously 
part of Asia. He was very surprised when I 
said that I thought that was far from obvi- 
ous, and certainly not at all obvious to 
Asians. 

The next day I noticed in the news- 
paper an interesting story about new Aus- 
tralian movies dealing with Asian issues. 
It drew in part on an interview with Mr 
Matt Carroll, producer of Turtle Beach, 
who was said to be a keen follower of 
Asian politics and also to be adamant that 
“Australia is part of Asia, not Europe. We 
have to come to terms with that. For me, 
this film is part of exploring that.” 

I think I can understand why Mr 
Carroll said that, and up to a point I can 
identify with him. Certainly I think that it 
is great that Australian film-makers, and 
other people who have a big influence on 
the way Australians see themselves and 
their place in the world, are doing work 
that in a variety of ways explores 
Australia’s links with Asia. 

But the more adamant and vehement 
people here are in saying that Australia is 
part of Asia the more sceptical I find 
myself. As I said at the outset, part of the 
Asia-Pacific Region, in the sense that a 
region helps to establish economic, politi- 
cal and strategic priorities — yes. But part 
of Asia, in the sense of becoming Asian — 
probably no. 

I have spent more than 10 years living 
in three very different countries in Asia 
and I cannot recall any Asian person say- 
ing to me that Australia is part of Asia. I 
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have an Indonesian friend who for a long 
time was in a position of some sensitivity 
and importance affecting Australia, and 
he always used to say when Australians 
raised problems with him: “Well you’re 
just going to have to learn to live with us, 
you can’t take your big island away to the 
other side of New Zealand.” And years 
ago, during the latter part of the Sukarno 
period, some people there used to joke 
about Australia being Irian Selatan — 
South Irian. A joke with an edge to it, 
designed to make Australian flesh creep a 
bit and remind us not to get in the way of 
their claim to Irian Jaya. 

In that context I suppose one could 
say that Asia has come closer to Australia. 
If you disregard the dubious claims that 
the Majaphit Empire had over Timor and 
West New Guinea you can see that the 
European colonial era procured in this 
part of the world, as it did in Africa and 
elsewhere, some new political borders 
which did not coincide with the ethnic or 
political lines which had been relevant in 
the past. And in very recent times trans- 
migration has brought quite large num- 
bers of Asian people to settle in places 
where only Melanesians had ever lived 
before. It might not be correct to say that 
Asia has come closer to Australia, but at 
least the penumbra of Asia has come 
closer. 

Quite possibly it might be in our 
future that Australia will become part of 
that penumbra, by gradual and accepted 
movement of peoples, by irresistible and 
massive pressure of refugees or other 
waves of people, or in other circum- 
stances, either benign or not. But none of 
that means that it is true that Australia is 
now part of Asia or that it ever has been. 
Anyway, surely there is a considerable 
absurdity about large blonde Australians 
of manifestly European descent pro- 
claiming earnestly that Australia is part of 
Asia. The earnestness and vehemence 
may reflect a sort of uneasiness and dis- 
comfort. I do not think that we solve any- 
thing by trying to convince ourselves that 
we are really Asians. 

Even if we were to decide we wanted 
to say Australia was “in Asia”, we could 
not plausibly say it was “of Asia”. But I 
think that we might be able to solve some- 
thing by exploring the reasons why 
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people want to say that and also the 
reasons why it seems somehow not really 
right and sets up tensions and 
uneasiness. 

Why say it is? 

Two years ago I was invited to present 
the prizes and give the address at the end 
of year speech day at the school I went to 
in Sydney. It was an is in many ways a 
good school but it had then a pronounced 
Anglophile character. There is of course 
nothing wrong with that, but it tended to 
obscure the fact that we were in Australia, 
a place about as far from England as it is 
possible to find. In my last year at school, 
in 1947, Australian history was still not 
offered as an option. Not only were there 
no Asian languages offered, but through- 
out the six years I spent at that school, as 
far as I can recall, I was never taught any- 
thing whatever about any Asian country 
or civilisation — no history or geography 
or literature. All those subjects focused on 
Britain and Europe. 

I pointed out in my address at the 
school that the place where we were 
standing beneath a marquee had all been 
dug up when I was a boy. As I remember it 
during my early years at the school it was 
criss-crossed with trenches designed to 
serve as air raid shelters. After heavy rain 
these used to accumulate two or three feet 
or water. So it is just as well we never had 
to use them. 

We were never taught anything about 
the country of Japan, which was the 
feared enemy and against the threat of 
whose bombers the air raid trenches were 
dug. Even two years after the war, in my 
last year at school, there was, as far as I 
can recall, no mention of Japan in any 
subject on our curriculum. 

In retrospect, this all seemed to me a 
sufficiently extraordinary thing to make it 
the main theme of my address at the 
school in 1988, and to urge that the atten- 
tion given to the school’s antecedents and 
spiritual heritage should not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that the education of 
young Australians needs to prepare them 
to cope with the facts of our location in 
the world, and the implications of that for 
our trade, our security and increasingly 
for our way of life at home in Australia. 
More than 40 years after the air raid 
trenches on the school oval were filled in, 
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there was still no Asian language taught 
there. Urging them to make a start, and 
annoyed at what seemed a kind of obscur- 
antism, I found myself wanting to say 
“Don’t you understand that Australia is 
part of Asia, not part of Europe.” 


The case for saying Australia is part of 
Asia is that it is a way of trying to drive 
home a point to people here who still 
think or act as though Australia was 
umbilically tied to Europe, or who ignore 
the fact that we live in the Asia-Pacific 
Region, economically easily the fastest 
growing region of the world, on which we 
were now economically dependent and 
our relations with which will shape 
Australia’s future. 


Perhaps the greatest problem facing 
Australia is the persistent deficit in our 
current account and incapacity for pro- 
longed periods to sell as much to the rest 
of the world as we buy from it. There is no 
solution to that problem which does not 
involve Australians selling more to the 
countries of Asia and particularly East 
Asia, north and south. There is also no 
solution to that problem which does not 
involve our becoming less dependent on 
the export of agricultural and mineral 
resource exports. In order to become 
more successful at exporting processed 
and manufactured products we have to 
become more plugged in to the extremely 
rapid and increasingly sophisticated 
industrial development of the Asian 
region, and that is one of the main reasons 
why the restructuring and reform process 
begun in 1983 in this country is of such 
critical importance, and why it needs to 
be accelerated and promoted with 
increasing vigour. 


Even though I think it is misleading 
generally to say that Australia is part of 
Asia, I can see why, in the context of urg- 
ing upon people the need for us to 
restructure and reform, someone might 
want to say Australia is part of Asia. It 
might seem helpful to say in that context 
that Australia is part of Asia and we can- 
not go on failing to engage ourselves in 
the Asian growth and development 
process. 


But here, as elsewhere — indeed per- 
haps in this context most of all — we are 
neither seen by others as part of Asia, nor 
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do we seem to want to see ourselves in that 
way. 

As Senator Evans said in an important 
speech a couple of months ago we tend to 
be seen in Asia as an inefficient lagging 
economy having major industrial prob- 
lems. Early last year in Washington, in 
addressing a large dinner meeting of the 
Asia Society, a high profile South-East 
Asian statesman told a couple of stories 
which turned on the alleged laziness of 
Australians. As Australian ambassador sit- 
ting a few feet away I did not see anything 
at all funny about that — in fact I was 
bloody furious. I suppose it is no good just 
being angry and resentful about these 
Asian perceptions and images of Aus- 


‘tralia. We have to spread the word that 


things are changing for the better here, 
indeed have already changed a good deal. 

But perhaps even more importantly 
we have to find ways of using the critical 
views and reservations about us to 
reinforce the reform and restructuring 
process here in Australia. Obviously the 
problem is not just an image problem. 
The images are not unrelated to reality 
and they will not go away until we change 
the realities. 

In saying this in the Japan-Australia 
context I have encountered a tendency to 
say that you can’t expect Australians to 
become like Japanese (or for that matter 
Koreans or Chinese). Of course not, but it 
should be possible, and it just has to 
become possible, for us to look 
constructively at what others see as our 
shortcomings rather than rejecting those 
perceptions as some sort of threat to our 
way of life. 

There is now widespread agreement 
in Australia on the need for further major 
change. Important inputs into the reform 
and restructuring process should be our 
assessments of what is needed to engage 
the dynamic Asian economies, and 
especially Japan which is by far the most 
important, in more productive ways in 
this economy. 

In an interesting article in the current 
issue of the Australian Journal of Inter- 
national Affairs, Bruce Grant puts it very 
well: “Most Australians believe, even 
when the evidence of a relative decline in 
their living standard is statistically avail- 
able to them regularly in the media, that 
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they have a better way of life than the Jap- 
anese, Koreans, Taiwanese, Chinese or 
Hong Kongese, pointing as proof to 
cheaper housing better food and more 
leisure. The long-term threat to these 
implied in Australia’s flagging economic 
performance is hard to drive home when 
Australians generally think that they are 
being asked to give them up in order to 
compete successfully with countries that 
do not have them.” 

Telling Australians they are part of 
Asia may even be counter-productive in 
trying to dissipate this mixture of fear and 
complacency which seems still to hold us 
back. Australia clearly has a lot to learn 
from Japan — or for that matter from 
Korea, Taiwan and others — and in that 
sense no doubt it could be said that we 
need to become more Asian. But there are 
and will continue to be core Australian 
things which we aren’t prepared to com- 
promise in that process. Lets hope they 
don’t include those features which lead to 
Asian statesmen and others to make dis- 
dainful jokes at our expense. 

If we are really to become part of Asia 
over time it should be by our own choice. 
It seems to me pretty unlikely that we 
would make such a choice. Nor do I think 
others in this part of the world expect us 
to do so. But we certainly have to adapt, 
and with some urgency, so that we can 
participate more fully and competitively 
in the growth generated by the dynamic 
economies of East Asia, north and 
south. 

At this point in our history we are 
caught between the sustaining realities 
and myths of our past and the urgent 
pressures of a new age for which we are in 
some ways not well equipped. We are 
losing ground. 

Our success or failure in 
restructuring, even transforming Aus- 


tralia, will depend on other things than 
whether we see ourselves as part of Asia. 
Indeed some of those who are keenest to 
say Australia is part of Asia would be the 
most reluctant to adopt the qualities and 
values that largely underpin what the 
Garnaut Report calls the North-East 
Asian ascendancy. 

As Australians get to know more about 
Asia — and that is happening apace — 
they will increasingly be aware that the 
expression covers a great variety of very 
different countries. The generic 
expression will come to be less significant 
as we focus more and more precisely 
country by country. Nevertheless, to 
assert that Australia is part of Asia seems 
in some sense, perhaps several senses, to 
throw out a challenge to Australians. But 
it may be neither the right challenge nor a 
constructive one these days. And anyway, 
as we have seen, it is unconvincing. Aus- 
tralia is Australia and those who are lucky 
enough to be Australians are an 
increasingly mixed lot. The ethnically 
Asian proportion in our melting pot will 
certainly increase as it must because of 
the quality of immigrants we attract from 
that region. But hopefully we will also 
continue to be able to attract from other 
parts of the world people who will con- 
tribute to a growing and more inter- 
nationally viable Australia. 

The other day at a party in Melbourne 
I heard a song called J made 100 in the 
backyard at Mum’s. If you’ve heard it you 
will know that it is an utterly Australian 
and irresistably sentimental evocation of 
boyhood and family. Anyway it made me 
feel very nostalgic. In a way it is a shame 
we can’t stay in the backyard at Mum’s. 
But we can and we must now urgently 
acquire the capacity to deal with the 
much harder, more competitive and 
covetous world outside. Si 
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The environmental protection 
of the Antarctic 


An edited version of the address delivered by the 
Australian Ambassador for the Environment, Sir Ninian 
Stephen, on the occasion of the Milthorpe Memorial 
Lecture at Macquarie University on October 24. 








I suspect that my subject tonight, “The 
environmental protection of the Antarc- 
tic”, would have been one dear to the 
heart of Professor Milthorpe, both gener- 
ally as a man of science and particularly as 


a plant biologist. 


Only towards the end of his life, he 
died five years ago, did whole communi- 
ties world wide become at all aware of the 
very special role that plant life of all kinds 
plays in mankind’s existence on earth. It 
is even more recently that communities 


have recognised the great threat rep- 
resented by the rapid extinction of plant 
species that has taken place and is still 
taking place on a global scale. 

Now nations everywhere have 
become alarmed at this prospect and 
there is real hope that within the next two 
Or so years we will see emerge an inter- 
national convention on biological diver- 
sity, aimed at the active preservation of 
the diverse species of living things. 

While Antarctica is certainly no 
Garden of Eden, certainly not 
biologically diverse in the way that a 
rainforest is, those unique species of plant 
life that are found there would, of them- 
selves, have made the preservation of the 
Antarctic environment a cause of particu- 
lar interest to Fred Milthorpe. Among his 
many past students must be those who 
have studied the few extraordinarily 
hardy plant species that can survive the 
Antarctic climate. 

As Australia’s Ambassador for the 
Environment for more than a year now, I 
have perforce had to learn something of 
Antarctica and its environment because 
its preservation has become one of 
Australia’s global environmental 
initiatives. 

As a lawyer most unlearned in the 
physical sciences, the Antarctic seemed, 
then, to provide me with a link, however 
tenuous,. with the discipline to which 
Fred Milthorpe dedicated his life. It is a 
link that I have eagerly grasped, for want 
of any better... 

... When, in 1773, Captain Cook 
forced his small wooden vessel beyond the 
Antarctic Circle to Longitude 71 degrees 
south in the Bellinghausen Sea he 
became the first European to venture into 
such harsh climes. Scanning the awesome 
white land mass before him, Cook wrote 
in his diary that no man would ever 
explore the land which lay to the 
south. 

Less than 200 years after Cook’s first 
voyage of discovery, nations were compet- 
ing for claims to sovereignty over sectors 
of Antarctica and scientists were anxious 
to learn more of this last virtually 
unknown continent. This they achieved 
with particular success during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year of 1957-58 
organised by the international scientific 
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community. It involved a world-wide pro- 
gram based on research into the earth sci- 
ences. Twelve nations maintained 
research stations in Antarctica during 
those 12 months. This cooperation paved 
the way for the conclusion, in 1959, of the 
Antarctic Treaty, the Treaty entered into 
by the nations, one of them Australia, that 
had been most active during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year in scientific 
research on the continent. 

Like Antarctica itself, the Antarctic 
Treaty is unique. Born at a time of Cold 
War tension, it was drafted in a period 
characterised by mistrust and conflict. 
Yet it has been successful in its aim of pre- 
venting Antarctica from becoming an 
object of discord by preserving it as a 
demilitarised and nuclear-free area. It has 
been successful too in putting to one side 
controversy arising from the various 
claims made to sovereignty, some of them 
overlapping, and all of them denied by a 
number of non-claimant nations. 

Instead of conflict, scientific cooper- 
ation has flourished under it. The Treaty 
both encourages research and obliges an 
exchange of scientific information. 
Under the Treaty, much attention has 
been given to environmental protection. 
The Antarctic Treaty system has clearly a 
value greatly worth preserving and one 
that Australia is intent upon preserving. 

It was against the background of an 
Antarctica subject to the Antarctic Treaty 
that the question of possible future min- 
eral exploration and exploitation of the 
continent and its off-shore waters arose. 

In terms of the long history of global 
mineral exploration, it was only recently 
that eyes came to be cast on Antarctica as 
a prospective minerals area. Perhaps 
encouraged by the success of oil and min- 
eral exploration and extraction in some- 
what similar, harsh climates north of the 
Arctic Circle, interest began to grow in 
whatever oil and mineral riches might lie 
under the sea and pack-ice around 
Antarctica, and on the continent itself. 
The extraordinarily difficult environ- 
ment of the Antarctic seemed, no doubt, 
just another challenge that human ingen- 
uity could ultimately overcome. 

Accordingly the Antarctic Treaty 
consultative parties, who were conscious 
of the many problems of any Antarctic 


mineral exploitation, began, in 1981, for- 
mal consideration of an appropriate con- 
vention to regulate Antarctic mineral 
resource activity. The outcome, seven 
long years of negotiation later, was the 
convention of that name, inevitably 
abbreviated to its acronym, CRAMRA. 

For that convention to come into 
force required signature and then ratifi- 
cation by at least 16 of those nations who 
were consultative parties to the Antarctic 
Treaty when the Convention was drawn 
up, including the seven claimant states, 
among them Australia. To date less than 
half of the 38 Antarctic Treaty parties 
have even signed the Convention. No 
state has yet ratified it. On 22 May last 
year the Australian Goveernment 
announced its decision not to sign the 
Convention. Instead Australia has 
decided urgently to pursue the nego- 
tiation of a comprehensive environmental 
protection convention within the frame- 
work of the Antarctic Treaty system. It is 
this decision and all that has since flowed 
from it that provides me with my title for 
this lecture — “The environmental pro- 
tection of the Antarctic”. 

The rationale for this decision on the 
part of the Australian Government is 
Australia’s strongly held commitment to 
protect Antarctica’s environment for sci- 
ence, to preserve the richness of the 
Southern Ocean and to protect 
Antarctica’s highly specialised but vul- 
nerable ecology. With this goes the need 
to maintain the integrity of the Antarctic 
environment in relation to its effect upon 
the global climate and ecosystems. 

Of course the Convention itself is by 
no means silent on the question of 
environmental protection. It contains 
many safeguards against environmental 
degradation due to mineral exploration 
and exploitation. However, for a number 
of years environmental organisations, 
both in Australia and internationally, had 
asserted that Antarctica should not on any 
terms be accessible for mining and min- 
erals exploration and that the minerals 
convention, far from excluding such 
exploration, positively encouraged it. 

The problem for governments con- 
cerned about the Antarctic environment 
was that CRAMRA at least provided some 
controls over mineral activity in 
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Antarctica, controls and restrictions that 
had been elaborated in negotiations over 
the years and that did provide an inter- 
national regime of environmental 
safeguards where none had previously 
existed. In the climate of the time, the 
years leading up to 1989, it seemed 
unlikely that one could do better, by way 
of a regime acceptable to all the Antarctic 
Treaty powers, than what was contained 
in the Convention. 

Then, in early 1989, two environmen- 
tal incidents occurred. First there was the 
small, but significant oil spill from the 
wrecked Argentinian registered vessel 
Bahia Paraiso off Anvers Island near the 
Antarctic Peninsular on 28 January. It 
immediately alerted those concerned 
about the integrity of the Antarctic 
environment to the compounding 
dangers implicit in mining activity, par- 
ticularly the transportation by sea and 
erection of mining equipment. These 
fears were sharply reactivated on 24 
March, 1989, by the Exxon Valdez disaster 
of the Alaskan coast in an area of rich 
marine and terrestrial biodiversity, not 
entirely dissimilar to the islands and 
coastline of Antarctica. 
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An Australian helicopter over the McKinnon Glacier, Prince Charles Mountains, Antarctica. 


Then in France, on 20 April, Prime 
Minister Rocard went on record as pub- 
licly criticising CRAMRA. He was 
strongly supported by Jacques Cousteau 
and his foundation. Long active in 
environmental matters, Rocard commit- 
ted France, as a consultative party to the 
Antarctic Treaty to reopen negotiations 
on the Minerals Convention, which had, 
by then, been signed by a number of Ant- 
arctic Treaty powers and was awaiting 
signature by the rest. 

The decisive Australian step was 
taken on 22 May 1989 when Federal 
Cabinet decided that the Minerals Con- 
vention did not afford an adequate assur- 
ance against environmental damage in 
Antarctica. It decided that Australia 
would not sign the Convention but would 
instead seek a ban on mining activity and 
a comprehensive environmental protec- 
tion regime for Antarctica. France and 
Australia are now at one in pursuing these 
objectives. The conservation movement 
of course played a notable part in this 
decision. However, it was no less a 
decision based on Australian national 
objectives in the Antarctic, which have 
always reflected a strong commitment to 
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the preservation and strengthening of the 
Antarctic Treaty system and the mainten- 
ance of its key provisions, particularly its 
prohibition on military use of Antarctica, 
its dedication as a nuclear-free zone and 
aS a continent devoted to scientific 
inquiry. 

Simply as an exercise in diplomacy it 
is interesting to follow the way in which 
the Franco-Australian initiative has fared 
internationally in the past 15 months 
since it became a clearly joint initiative 
aimed at securing a comprehensive 
environmental protection regime for 
Antarctica. The fairly frosty international 
reception of the proposal in its early days 
has changed markedly, even dramatically, 
to one which can only be described as 
warm and sympathetic. 

Beginning some 15 months ago, let’s 
look at what has happened. 

In Belgium, as early as June 1989, 
debate began in its parliament which led 
to a law forbidding Belgian nationals and 
corporations from engaging in mineral 
activities in Antarctica. 

Then in September 1989, the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies unanimously com- 
mitted the Italian Government to reject 
ratification of the Minerals Convention 
and to instead support the idea of a world 
nature park for Antarctica. 

In January of this year President 
Gorbachev expressed concern about 
exploitation of Antarctica’s natural 
resources and supported its preservation 
as a “global nature reserve and common 
natural laboratory”. Then, during his visit 
to Australia in February, the Soviet Prime 
Minister indicated Soviet preparedness to 
collaborate with Australia and other 
countries in implementing initiatives 
ensuring the survival of the Antarctic. 

On 20 September 1990 the Spanish 
Senate passed a motion that the govern- 
ment should support, in international 
organisations, measures which give the 
greatest possible protection to the Antarc- 
tic continent and surrounding seas and 
that it should maintain a position of non- 
adherence to CRAMRA and support the 
Declaration of Antarctica as a natural 
reserve and continent for science. 

Key Latin American nations, all con- 
sultative parties to the Antarctic Treaty, 
which the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
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and Trade and I visited in September of 
this year, now fully recognise the need for 
a more thoroughgoing regime for com- 
prehensive environmental protection of 
the continent. 

The Indian Government has affirmed 
its support for the Franco-Australian 
approach and conveyed as much to Sena- 
tor Evans during his visit to India earlier 
this year. Of particular importance to 
Australia is the fact that New Zealand 
now shares our misgivings about 
CRAMRA and is looking beyond the con- 
vention to a protective regime for the 
continent. 

In the United Kingdom, the govern- 
ment, long a strong supporter of and a sig- 
natory to CRAMRA, has not taken the 
final step of ratification, even though 
legislation is in place to permit it to do 
sO. 

There have also been some exciting 
recent developments in the United States, 
a country which initially championed the 
Minerals Convention. Antarctica has 
been the subject of surprisingly active 
Congressional attention which has been 
consistently favourable to the Australian 
and French proposals. Only this month 
each chamber passed a resolution. The 
House version called for, “The nego- 
tiation of a new agreement or protocol... 
providing full protection of Antarctica as 
a global ecological common and 
establishing Antarctica as a region closed 
to commercial minerals.” The Senate ver- 
sion added that the United States should, 
“Fully support the negotiation of a new 
agreement to provide comprehensive 
environmental protection for Antarctica 
... at the November 1990 meeting of the 
Antarctic Treaty consultative parties in 
Santiago, Chile.” 

The current position of the United 
States was reflected in the joint com- 
munique with Australia issued on 
8 October following ministerial dis- 
cussions in Washington. “The two gov- 
ernments ... expressed support for the 
negotiation of a new legal instrument, 
within the Antarctic Treaty system, to 
provide comprehensive protection for the 
Antarctic environment.” ... the United 
States noted that it is prepared to consider 
an indefinite ban on mineral activity in 
Antarctica, but reiterated the need for an 
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international consensus on the mining 
issue.” 

There are now very few countries 
that, as a matter of policy, wish to keep a 
mining option open in any real sense. 
Instead there is widespread acceptance 
that there should be at the least a long 
term moratorium on mining and related 
activities, including prospecting although 
this still falls short of the prohibition that 
Australia and France seek. 

The Australian and French initiative 
has at all times very consciously been pur- 
sued within the Antarctic Treaty system. 
Australia regards the continued vigour of 
that system as essential and it is as forming 
an integral part of that system that 
Australia sees the new comprehensive 
environmental protection regime 
evolving. 

The particular weaknesses of the Min- 
erals Convention that caused Australia to 
adopt the attitude it has, centres, of 
course, upon the implicit assumption that 
underlies the Convention: namely that 
mineral exploitation could be carried out 
consistently with protecting the Antarctic 
environment. 

It is that assumption that leads to the 
perceived need for regulation of that 
exploitation by the Convention. It is an 
assumption that is almost certainly false. 

Human error cannot effectively be 
excluded in the course of such mining, 
and by mining I of course include pet- 
roleum exploration and extraction, both 
on and off shore. 

In fact no study commissioned by the 
consultative parties to the Antarctic 
Treaty has satisfactorily assessed whether 
mining in terms provided for by the con- 
vention could be carried out in an 
environmentally safe way. All indications 
are to the contrary. 

Even the necessary infrastructure sup- 
port would be likely to be harmful, 
whether it were for onshore or for off- 
shore exploitation. Onshore, major 
environmental modification would be 
unavoidable, making significant changes 
to the permafrost and to sub-surface 
drainage patterns as well as destroying or 
severely modifying soils and terrestrial 
biota. And the worst of it would be that it 
would necessarily be on the very 
restricted ice-free regions that most 
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activity would be at all feasible; and those 

are the very areas in which are concen- 

trated Antarctica’s flora and fauna. 

Moreover, experience in the Arctic, 
for instance in the onshore Alaskan oil- 
fields, suggests that the high risk of pol- 
lution would jeopardise Antarctica’s 
unique value as a location for taking base- 
line scientific measurements. For 
example those relevant to the now crucial 
study of climate change. 

On the matter of value judgments, the 
Minerals Convention calls for the making 
of many of them. For example, mineral 
resource activity is not to take place under 
the terms of the Convention unless it is 
judged that the particular activity will not 
cause: 

e “Significant” adverse effects on air and 
water quality; 

e “Significant” changes in atmospheric, 
terrestrial or marine environments, 

e “Significant” changes in the distri- 
bution, abundance, or productivity or 
populations of a species of fauna or 
flora, 

e “Significant” adverse effects on global 
or regional climate or weather patterns. 

However, the determination of a “sig- 
nificant” effect is very much a value judg- 
ment. For instance, the destruction of a 
moss bed might be seen as an acceptable 
or non-significant level of damage if it 
was not a threat to the species overall. But 
destruction could do inestimable damage 
to a fragile ecosystem and, in terms of pre- 
vailing social and scientific attitudes 
about Antarctica, would not now be gen- 
erally acceptable. 

A feature of the Minerals Convention 
is that it permits prospecting without any 
authorisation by the institution of the 
Convention. Should the results of that 
prospecting then disclose minerals of 
value, extreme national and commercial 
pressure to exploit would probably follow, 
pressure that might affect the making of 
those value judgments. 

Two final points about the Minerals 
Convention. It provides security of title, 
as between all nations who are parties to 
the Antarctic Treaty, to any mineral ven- 
ture that complies with its requirements. 
This provision for the first time of secure 
title to mining tenements must be a very 
considerable encouragement to mining 
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companies considering the possibility of 
engaging in mineral activity in 
Antarctica. Secondly, it runs counter to 
the whole concept of the Antarctic Treaty 
system that knowledge gained should be 
shared between all parties when it permits 
the results of prospecting to be retained by 
the prospector as confidential in- 
formation. 

All this provides reason enough for 
Australia’s refusal to sign the Minerals 
Convention. But there is another and dis- 
tinct perspective which leads to the same 
conclusion and which, at the same time, 
underlines the urgent need for some com- 
prehensive protection of the Antarctic 
environment. 

Antarctica has long been recognised 
as a unique natural laboratory for scien- 
tific research. Sir Douglas Mawson said of 
it, now long ago and with rare foresight: 
“Bound up with the mystery of the sev- 
enth continent are volumes of data of vital 
importance to science and economic 
problems which may become of moment 
in the near future. The polar regions like 
other parts of the globe may be said to be 
paved with facts, the essence of which it is 
necessary to acquire before knowledge of 
the special zone can be brought to even a 
provisional exactitude ...” 

Antarctic science is of global import- 
ance in describing, understanding, moni- 
toring and predicting changes affecting 
the entire globe. It is also vital in analys- 
ing and modelling a variety of processes 
and systems that can be better studied in 
the Antarctic than in other regions; and in 
providing the basic knowledge necessary 
for conservation and management of our 
global resources. 

An example of the importance of the 
preservation of the Antarctic environ- 
ment to the rest of the world is in the areas 
of global weather patterns and of 
threatened global climate change and the 
effect of stratospheric ozone depletion. 

Confirmation of the springtime thin- 
ning of the ozone layer over the Antarctic 
by the British Antarctic survey in 1985 is 
perhaps the foremost example so far of 
the value to the world of the Antarctic lab- 
oratory. The ozone hole extends over 
approximately 4 per cent of the earth’s 
surface in spring. The Antarctic vortex 
provides conditions in its still and very 
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cold central core for the formation of 
polar stratospheric clouds at heights of 12 
to 20 km. There ice particles act as nuclei 
on which a multitude of complex chemi- 
cal reactions take place. These have, as 
you know, been found recently to be lead- 
ing to the destruction of ozone as the sun 
returns in the spring. The Earth’s ozone 
layer is of immense importance. It filters 
out lethal ultra-violet radiation from the 
sun and much life on earth depends as 
much on the working efficiency of this fil- 
ter as on oxygen or water. 

Had the international scientific coop- 
eration that thrives under the Antarctic 
Treaty system not existed, for now more 
than 30 years, there is a chance that the 
world would still be blissfully ignorant of 
a major threat to life on earth and no steps 
would have been taken internationally to 
phase out the production of ozone- 
damaging chemicals. 

Australia has, of course, a vital interest 
in maintaining weather stations to collect 
data in that region of Antarctica to the 
south and west of Australia. 

However, the amount of data needed 
is beyond Australia’s capacity readily to 
obtain. It is therefore in our interest to 
have other nations participate in data col- 
lection and dissemination, something 
that would not be possible without the 
Antarctic Treaty framework ... 

Modern technology, including 
advanced satellites and computers, can 
extend the timescale of reliable weather 
forecasting so long as initial data is avail- 
able. This requires, at least, a full hemi- 
spheric coverage at reasonable resolution. 
For the Southern Hemisphere, and for 
Australia in particular, Antarctica is a 
crucial part of this network, with 
Australia’s meteorological stations feed- 
ing data into the global network. The 
focus of Australia’s Antarctic concern is 
reflected in its science program for just 
one year, 1988-1989. Thirty of the total of 
all that year’s district Antarctic research 
project were directly related to current 
and long-term research on climatic 
changes and ozone depletion. 

Currently our Antarctic research 
includes monitoring the ozone layer 
above Macquarie Island and studying the 
effect of ultraviolet light on humans, and 
on mosses and lichens in Antarctica, and 
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the penetration of sea-water by ultra- 
violet light. 


Then, on climate change issues, we 
are studying isotopes of atmospheric car- 
bon dioxide and concentrations of signifi- 
cant atmospheric trace gases, and 
seasonal variation in the chemistry of 
atmospheric particles; the relationship 
between organisms in the Southern 
Ocean and air-borne particles affecting 
the properties of clouds, and the 
emissions of sulphur gases from the Ant- 
arctic waters; gathering and analysing 
data on the distribution, size and dissol- 
ution of icebergs, investigating the Ant- 
arctic ice to determine climate change 
over past millenia by analyses of cores 
drilled from deep in the icecap; develop- 
ment of a model for studying climate and 
sea level changes; and studying the role of 
the Southern Hemisphere oceans in the 
taking up of carbon dioxide. 


Our programs are, of course, comp- 
lemented by the research work of other 
Antarctic Treaty nations, in all of which 
we and the rest of the world are entitled to 
share. Much of this research is dependant 
upon the relatively pristine environment 
of Antarctica. Any substantial degra- 
dation of it would have most serious 
consequences for this scientific research. 


Where then does the Franco- 
Australian initiative for protection of the 
Antarctic environment go from here? 
Clearly embedded in the framework of 
the Antarctic Treaty, it is in essence a pro- 
posal for designating Antarctica as a 
nature reserve-land of science. This 
means the preservation of Antarctica in 
its near pristine state while still allowing 
access for scientific research under the 
terms of the Treaty. The challenge now is 
for a cooperative international approach 
to environmental protection. 


Despite its size, Antarctica is already 
crowded in some parts and demanding of 
care by those at present active there. This 
is because virtually all activity tends to be 
concentrated in the few ice-free areas 
around its coast. The Australian Antarctic 
Territory, for example, has a coastline of 
8300 km but along it there are less than a 
dozen accessible coastal rock outcrops 
sufficiently large to accommodate human 
settlement and seven of these areas are 
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already occupied by permanent bases. 
The Antarctic Peninsula to the south of 
South America is even more crowded. 


This situation is beyond the capacity 
of international law to regulate on the 
basis of traditional concepts of territorial 
jurisdiction. Already there are 26 
countries with active Antarctic programs, 
there are 42 wintering bases, and juridical 
difficulties abound, with seven claimant 
nations, three with overlapping claims 
and, as well, a wholly unclaimed sector. 


Coordination of international action 
to conserve the Antarctic environment, 
under an agreed regime, is vital. At pre- 
sent only scant provision for environmen- 
tal conservation exists within the treaty 
itself, appearing in Article IX. 


The Franco-Australian proposals 
would provide the treaty system with 
rules for the protection of the environ- 
ment and for decision making on what 
human activities are appropriate on the 
continent. 


Four principles have shaped our 
jointly proposed environmental protec- 
tion regime; that the Treaty system itself 
must not be compromised but, rather, 
strengthened, that the comprehensive 
regime must depend on international 
cooperation, that it must incorporate a 
precautionary approach, not a trial and 
error approach, to environmental protec- 
tion, and that it must go beyond theory 
and good intentions to a program of 
action. This means the establishment of 
compliance to apply standards to all 
human activity in the region. 


A comprehensive environment pro- 
tection regime will assist scientific 
research because any threat to the Antarc- 
tic environment is a threat to the value of 
Antarctica as a monitor for environmen- 
tal change. This has been regognised by 
the “Scientific Committee on Antarctic 
Research” (SCAR) of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) 
which has itself proposed restrictions on 
some scientific research for environmen- 
tal reasons. Rules adopted by the con- 
sultative parties on the use of radio 
isotopes and scientific drilling are 
examples of this. It is, of course, ironic 
that the current rudimentary provisions 
for environmental assessment apply only 
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to scientific activity and not to other 
activities as well. 

Experience of the past gives assurance 
that the vast bulk of scientific activity 
could be carried out without adverse 
effect upon the environment. Under our 
proposal prior assessment for such activi- 
ties could be satisfied by no more than 
compliance with a check-list of environ- 
mental indicators. So there would only be 
a need for comprehensive environmental 
assessments in those cases — rare in the 
event of scientific activity — where major 
disturbances might be anticipated. 

Similarly, the regime will assist out- 
right environmental protection. Already, 
the treaty parties have had to rectify short- 
comings in the treaty by special reference 
to supplementary obligations — the 
Agreed Measures for the Conservation of 
Antarctic Fauna and Flora (1964), the 
Convention of the Conservation of Ant- 
arctic Marine Living Resources 
(CCAMLR 1982). 

There is no doubt that the consulta- 
tive parties are committed to protecting 
the Antarctic environment. We can see 
this in the extensive nature of environ- 
mental protection measures agreed to by 
the consultative parties over many years, 
including the three examples I have men- 
tioned. The problem is that the range of 
measures, while extensive, are neither 
comprehensive in their coverage nor con- 
sistent in the way in which they are 
applied. These problems, in essence, 
reflect the evolutionary development of 
the Treaty system and the fact that the 
Treaty does not make specific reference 
to the environment. Environmental pro- 
tection measures have essentially been 
developed as responses to specific initiat- 
ives by individual Treaty parties but have 
usually had to await lapses of several years 
before becoming accepted by all relevant 
parties and entering into effect. A slow-to- 
respond, sectoral approach has, therefore, 
become entrenched. In view of the dra- 
matic increase in the level of human 
activity in Antarctica, and its vital 
environmental importance, the current 
ad hoc approach is simply not a substitute 
for a regime which allows rapid decision 
making and effective adoption and con- 


sistent application of appropriate 
measures. 
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Of course, the proposed comprehen- 
sive regime cannot seek to solve all 
environmenal issues or establish rules for 
all activities at the outset. While the con- 
vention needs to be capable of application 
to particular situations from its entry into 
force it should also be a framework. As a 
framework convention establishing clear 
standards, compliance procedures and 
decision making machinery, it will permit 
more detailed rules to be developed and 
applied over time consistently with over- 
all standards; there will no doubt evolve 
rules on tourism, waste disposal, building 
design, chemical and oil storage and so 
on. 

In essence the global debate on 
Antarctica in which we are now engaged 
centres upon whether it is enough simpiy 
to continue with the ad hoc approach to 
general environmental protection which 
has characterised the development of 
measures under the Antarctic Treaty over 
the last 30 years; or whether, on the con- 
trary, there needs to be some overall new 
legal instrument to supplement the pre- 
sent sparse references to environmental 
protection in the Antarctic Treaty and to 
create for the first time an integrated sys- 
tem of environmental protection for 
Antarctica. 

We seek legally binding instruments 
as opposed to the existing recommen- 
dations under the Treaty. 

There are now solid grounds for 
believing that Antarctic Treaty parties 
can accept the concept of a new legal 
instrument establishing a comprehensive 
environment protection regime. 
Elements suggested include general prin- 
ciples, revised decision making pro- 
cedures and compulsory dispute 
settlement. While not including all the 
elements we believe essential, this never- 
theless represents a considerable advance. 

The next step in the negotiation pro- 
cess is the special consultative meeting 
scheduled for November in Chile, a 
meeting that has been convened specifi- 
cally to discuss the issue of comprehen- 
sive environment protection for An- 
tarctica. In Santiago we shall be seeking 
agreement to begin a process of nego- 
tiation of a new legal instrument that will 
give comprehensive and effective protec- 
tion as quickly as possible as well as pro- 
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moting acceptance by all of the need for a 
permanent prohibition on Antarctic min- 
eral resource activities. 

If this can be achieved then we will 
have gone some significant way along the 
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path towards preserving the scientific and 
environmental integrity of a continent 
infinitely too valuable to lose through 
inactivity or in the name of dubious short- 
term economic enrichment. x 





Australia-China project opened in Harbin 


The Australian Ambassador, Mr David Sadleir, and the Chinese Vice-Minister of Agriculture, 
Liu Jiang, opened a new national centre for poultry disease research in the nothern Chinese 
city of Harbin on October 15, capping several years of joint development by Australia and 
China. The centre will help extend and modernise China’s intensive poultry industry, and to 
increase its poultry numbers, now mostly raised in small household flocks, above the present 
total of about 1.1 billion. Pictured are Ambassador Sadleir and Vice-Minister Liu cutting a 


ceremonial ribbon at the opening ceremony. 





GERMAN UNIFICATION 


Mr Hawke at the German Embassy with the 
German Ambassador, Dr Hans Schauer. 


Prime Minister welcomes 
German unification 


Speech on October 3 by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, at a reception at the German Embassy, Canberra 








I am sure I speak for all Australians when 
I express my congratulations to you, 
Ambassador, and through you to the 
people of Germany, on their grand 
achievement of unification. 

As I said recently in Parliament, the 
Government of Australia unequivocally 
welcomes this historic event — an 
achievement the German people have 
built in jubilation, optimism and above all 
in a spirit of peacefulness. 

Less than a year ago we witnessed 
those unforgettable television reports of 





ordinary German people rebelling 
against the artificial division of their 
country, and by sheer force of popular 
demand bringing down at last that bleak 
symbol of postwar division, the Berlin 
Wall. 

Since then we have seen the disman- 
tling of Checkpoint Charlie and the free 
movement of people between East and 
West Germany. Only last month the four 
occupying powers agreed to relinquish 
their war-time rights, paving the way for 
today’s creation of a united, sovereign 
Germany. 

A few hours ago — at 12 midnight in 
Berlin — the hope of unification became 
a reality. 

So we are witnessing today a landmark 
event in the political history of the 20th 
century. 

The breathtaking speed and effective- 
ness of the process of unification was 
made possible by the spirit of 
co-operation and trust displayed by all the 
countries involved. 

I congratulate all those leaders and 
governments on the high sense of 
responsibility they have demonstrated. 

I have written to my friend, Chancel- 
lor Kohl, and to Prime Minister de 
Maiziere, passing on Australia’s con- 
gratulations and assuring them of our 
desire for close and productive relations 
between Australia and the new Germany. 

And I welcome the assurance I 
received only today by letter from Chan- 
cellor Kohl that through its regained 
national unity, Germany wants to serve 
the cause of global peace and advance the 
unification of Europe — at the same time 
as it will stand by the moral and legal obli- 
gations resulting from German history. 

In the new post-Cold War era ushered 
in by the unification of Germany, the 
world will look to Germany and to 
Europe to play a new leadership role in 
making the world peaceful and prosper- 
ous. For example, the world will be look- 
ing to Germany, and to Europe, to show 
leadership in the reform of world trade in 
the Uruguay Round. 

Over the weekend, Berlin hosted a 
marathon whose course covered both 
sides of the Brandenburg Gate. 

You can understand our pride that the 
Berlin marathon was won by an 





Australian, Steve Moneghetti, in his per- 
sonal best time and in the fastest speed 
recorded in the world this year. 

Just as the hosting of the marathon isa 
symbol and a proof of the unification of 
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Germany, so may Moneghetti’s victory be 
an auspicious omen of the ties between 
Australia and the new Germany — ties 
that we want to see strengthened, 
deepened and enriched in the future. E 





Indonesian garments on display 


Eighteen Indonesian garment manufacturers displayed their designs to Australian importers in 
Sydney and Melbourne this month. The displays were arranged with the assistance of the 
International Trade Development Assistance Bureau under the ASEAN-Australian Economic 
Cooperation Program by the Indonesian National Agency for Export Development. Australian- 
Indonesian trade increased 29 per cent in 1989-90. Mr S. Widjaja (right) of PT Oeswaha 
Sandang Batoenoenggal discusses leisure wear with Mr John Anthony of the Victorian 
Department of Industry, Technology and Resources at Melbourne’s International Trade 
Development Centre. Photo by Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade photographer John 
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Ministerial statement 


PM’s report on visits 
(From Hansard of October 9) 


Mr Hawke: I wish to report to the House on four 
important visits I have undertaken recently within 
the Asia-Pacific region. Those visits were to New 
Caledonia between July 27 and 29; to the South 
Pacific Forum held in Port Vila, Vanuatu from 
July 30 to August 1; Papua New Guinea between 
September 6 and 7; and to Japan between Septem- 
ber 16 and 20. 

The South Pacific Forum is the preeminent 
regional body which brings together each year 
leaders from Australia, New Zealand and the 
Pacific Island countries. New Caledonia lies within 
our immediate region, while Papua New Guinea is 
not only Australia’s closest neighbour, but a coun- 
try with which we share important historical, econ- 
omic and strategic interests. Japan is, of course, one 
of the world’s great economic powers and our 
relationship with it is one of Australia’s most 
vital. 

While each visit raised important issues of its 
own, a number of recurring and complementary 
themes emerged from this intensive period of 
regional contact. For instance, in Tokyo I pursued 
with Prime Minister Kaifu, and his Ministers 
Australia’s concern to see decisive movement in 
the Uruguay Round negotiations, which are about 
to enter their final stage. I urged Japan to show true 
leadership, and thus exert pressure on the other 
majors — the European Community and the 
United States, by further liberalising import con- 
trols on agricultural products, especially rice, not 
because Australia itself is a significant rice pro- 
ducer on a world scale, but because such a step 
would have far-reaching, symbolic importance at 
this vital stage of the Uruguay Round negotiations. 
These negotiations are of real importance to all 
countries around the world, especially to those of 
our South Pacific and South East Asian neighbours 
belonging to the Cairns Group. 

Japan acknowledges the fact that the Uruguay 
Round negotiations will fail unless vital matters 
relating to agriculture are sensibly addressed. Simi- 
larly, leaders at the South Pacific Forum expressed 
satisfaction with the progress made over the past 12 
months in mobilising support against the 
obnoxious practice of driftnet fishing and urged 
other countries to become party to the Wellington 
Convention. I was able to take that message person- 
ally to Japan, which has suspended driftnet fishing 
operations in the South Pacific. I told Japan’s 
leaders that the suspension was welcome in the 
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region but that our goal remained, and rightly so, a 
world-wide ban. 

Also, against the background of my attendance 
at the South Pacific Forum and of my visit to Papua 
New Guinea, I was able to urge Japan to expand its 
constructive investment and development assist- 
ance in the region. The Island economies are in 
need of it, and it is important that major donors 
such as Australia and Japan maintain close and 
continuing dialogue. Let me now report in turn on 
each of my visits. 


New Caledonia 


The visit to New Caledonia at the invitation of 
Prime Minister Rocard was the first to the territory 
by an Australian Prime Minister since Mr Robert 
Menzies in 1941. 

My program included meetings with Mr Louis 
Le Pensec, the French Minister for Overseas 
Departments and Territories, and with New 
Caledonian political leaders, including the Presi- 
dent of the Territorial Congress, and leaders of the 
Southern, Northern and Loyalty Islands provinces. 
I also had discussions with the Mayor of Noumea, 
with the President of the FLNKS, Mr Neaoutyine, 
and the widow of the assassinated former President 
of the FLNKS, Madame Tyjibaou. I was thus able to 
have discussions with a very wide range of New 
Caledonian leaders, representative of the whole 
political spectrum. 

I was greatly impressed by the positive and con- 
structive change in New Caledonia that has fol- 
lowed the signing of the Matignon Accords. All 
those involved in the Matignon process — Presi- 
dent Mitterrand and Prime Minister Rocard, the 
independentist groups, and those who want a con- 
tinuing constitutional link with France — deserve 
great credit for the way in which they have set aside 
old animosities and are working together to 
broaden New Caledonia’s economic and political 
base. This will allow a genuine act of self- 
determination to be made in 1998, leading to a 
viable long-term political status for the territory. 

I offered Australia’s continuing help in this pro- 
cess, including assistance in training young New 
Caledonians, broadening our economic links and 
encouraging, where we can, New Caledonia’s links 
with the wider Pacific community. I made it clear 
that, notwithstanding differences of policy over 
French nuclear testing and over the European 
Community’s agricultural policies — differences 
which I clearly restated — and whatever the out- 
come in New Caledonia, Australia believes that 
France has a constructive and welcome political, 
cultural and economic role to play in this part of 
the world. 
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South Pacific Forum 


At the South Pacific Forum I was able to brief other 
leaders about my visit to New Caledonia. 


This was very much welcomed because, as 
honourable members will know, it remains an issue 
of great interest throughout the region. 


As is my practice at Forum meetings, I was able 
to have valuable bilateral discussions with a range 
of South Pacific leaders, including Prime Minister 
Lini of Vanuatu and Ratu Mara of Fiji. 


The Forum again demonstrated its practical 
relevance to the needs and concerns of the Pacific 
states. 


A wide range of regional issues was discussed in 
the usual frank and informal way, including 
matters relating to the environment, fisheries and 
regional multilateral organisations. 


In particular, the United States Government’s 
plans to dispose of chemical weapons stocks at the 
facility it has constructed on Johnston Atoll was the 
subject of understandably lively debate. 


Some island leaders expressed concern for the 
safety aspects of the project. 


Others were concerned that the Pacific was 
coming to be seen as a dumping ground for the 
industrial waste of developed countries. 


I put to my colleagues Australia’s view that the 
Johnston facility would help to resolve a serious 
existing environmental problem — the deterio- 
ration of the stock of chemical weapons on 
Johnston Atoll — and would also help rid the world 
of these devastating weapons by making more poss- 
ible the comprehensive global ban on their con- 
struction: and use, for which, as you know, Mr 
Deputy Speaker, Australia, under this Govern- 
ment, has worked so hard. 


Let me say that I totally reject the absurd notion 
being peddled by some that the destruction of 
chemical weapons on Johnston Atoll is somehow 
akin to the testing of nuclear devices at Mururoa. 

I fully agreed with all Forum leaders that the 
Pacific should not become a waste dump, and that 
once the weapons at present on the island, those 
that may be found elsewhere in the region, and 
those being transhipped from Europe, were 
destroyed, the facility should be closed down. 


We welcomed, therefore, the assurance of the 
United States Government that it had no plans to 
>xtend the life of the facility beyond its current 
rogram. 


We also welcomed the United States’ offer to 
discuss the facility in detail with Forum leaders and 
[ am pleased to say that a delegation has since held 
useful talks in Washington. 


Papua New Guinea 


The visit, which included discussions with Prime 
Minister Namaliu and his Ministers, Opposition 
Leader Wingti and with a range of provincial and 
business leaders, was the most extensive under- 
taken to Papua New Guinea by an Australian 
Prime Minister since 1976. As well as Port 
Moresby, I visited Mount Hagen, Madang and 
Rabaul. The welcome at each of those provincial 
centres was nothing short of overwhelming, and 
symbolised, in the most dramatic and colourful of 
ways the great depth of the relationship between 
our two countries. 

The relationship with Papua New Guinea 
remains one of our most important. Papua New 
Guinea is the largest recipient of Australia’s bilat- 
eral aid; it is the fourth largest export market for 
Australia’s manufactured products; it is our sixth 
largest Overseas investment destination, with total 
net investments of about $1.8 billion, a figure 
which could be well in excess of $4 billion if major 
resource projects in Papua New Guinea proceed as 
planned. Over 11 000 Australians reside in Papua 
New Guinea and, over the past decade, some 2000 
Papua New Guineans have studied here under 
Australian Government scholarships and training 
awards. 

Since 1983 my Government has worked hard to 
develop constructively and positively the relation- 
ship with our nearest neighbour. In December 
1987 I signed with then Prime Minister Wingti the 
landmark Joint Declaration of Principles. In May 
last year I signed with Prime Minister Namaliu a 
five-year development assistance agreement. Dur- 
ing my visit to Port Moresby an agreement for the 
protection and promotion of investment was 
signed. 

The Joint Declaration of Principles spelled out 
that the relationship between Australia and Papua 
New Guinea is one between two independent 
nations each responsible for its own destiny. A fun- 
damental purpose of my visit to Papua New 
Guinea at this time was to underline this simple but 
vital fact, the significance of which is still some- 
times not fully grasped and understood in parts of 
Papua New Guinea, Australia and elsewhere. 

Throughout my visit, I stressed that Australia 
had no wish to intervene in solving Papua New 
Guinea’s problems. If effective solutions are to be 
found, they must be solutions which emerge from 
within Papua New Guinea and are implemented 
by Papua New Guineans. It is neither possible nor 
desirable to turn the clock back. I also said it was 
important that the relationship between the two 
countries be taken forward very much within the 
context of the economic dynamism of the Asia- 
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Pacific region and that Australia looked forward to 
the time when Papua New Guinea could itself 
become a member of Asia-Pacific Economic Coop- 
eration (APEC). 

The totality of my message was well understood 
and, indeed, welcomed by Papua New Guinea’s 
leadership. For his part, Prime Minister Namaliu 
said that his Government wanted to speed up the 
shift in the balance of our aid program away from 
budget support and towards the more usual project 
support, with a view to the former being phased out 
by the end of this decade. I welcomed that goal and 
officials from the two countries will be taking the 
matter forward in the lead-up to the scheduled 
1992 review of the current Development Assist- 
ance Agreement. 

None of this means that Australia is walking 
away from Papua New Guinea. Both countries are 
too important to each other for that to be allowed to 
happen, and it is clear from my Government’s 
actions over the past seven years that is not our pol- 
icy. Australia and Papua New Guinea remain 
enduring friends and committed partners. 

Honourable members will be aware of the enor- 
mous problems faced by Papua New Guinea over 
the past 18 months, the most significant of which, 
of course, have been those on Bougainville and the 
subsequent closure of the Bougainville Copper Ltd 
mine at Panguna. That closure, led, in one blow, to 
Papua New Guinea losing 37 per cent of its export 
income and 17 per cent of its budget revenue. The 
requirement for fundamental adjustment on the 
part of the Papua New Guinean Government and 
its people was obvious. Throughout my visit I was 
struck by the realistic appreciation and acceptance 
of the challenge. There was no attempt to turn 
away from it or to pretend that it was not there. 
And, to date, this attitude has been reflected in the 
implementation by the Papua New Guinean Gov- 
ernment of the Structural Adjustment Program 
agreed with the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, and in which Australia has played 
a significant role. Prime Minister Namaliu and his 
ministers and the people of Papua New Guinea are 
to be congratulated for this realistic commitment. 

The problem of Bougainville does, of course, 
remain. In my discussions in Port Moresby, I reiter- 
ated the Australian Government’s position that 
Bougainville should remain an integral part of 
Papua New Guinea and that we fully support the 
Papua New Guinean Government’s commitment 
to a political solution. I also reiterated our willing- 
ness to assist in the rehabilitation of Bougainville 
once an agreement has been worked out. 

I raised again the Australian Government’s 
concern about reported human rights abuses, both 
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by the Papua New Guinean authorities and the 
Bougainville Revolutionary Army. In this context, 
I am have, to date, declined the offer by the Papua 
New Guinean Government to invite an outside 
body to investigate allegations involving both 
sides. 

Prime Minister Namaliu and his ministers 
outlined frankly the problem confronting Papua 
New Guinea in law and order, a problem 
impinging on Australians themselves living in 
Papua New Guinea and a problem which, if left 
unchecked, would complicate the task of attracting 
much needed foreign investment. We agreed to 
examine the challenges confronting Papua New 
Guinea in the 1990s, with a view to determining 
how best the authorities there might meet the chal- 
lenges and how Australia might best assist. It is 
planned that both sides will be in a position to pur- 
sue discussions further once the initial studies have 
been completed by the end of October. 

Lastly, I discussed with Prime Minister 
Namaliu the heartening progress which has been 
made on the vital work of reforming Papua New 
Guinea’s Constitution to allow the maintenance of 
more stable parliamentary majorities between 
elections. 

We should not forget that, while Papua New 
Guinea faces a complicated mix of problems, it is 
also a country rich in resources, both material and 
human. My visit to the Porgera goldmine and my 
talks with many Papua New Guineans from all 
walks of life around the provinces gave me ample 
evidence of that. With determined leadership and 
with continued assistance, from Australia and its 
other friends, there is no reason to believe that 
Papua New Guinea cannot realise its significant 
potential. 


Japan 


Melbourne’s bid for the 1996 Olympics occupied 
the first two days of my visit to Japan. Honourable 
members are, of course, aware of the outcome of 
that bid. Atlanta is to be congratulated and I am 
sure its people will stage a most successful Games 
to mark the centenary of the modern Olympics. At 
the same time, all Australians should be immensely 
proud with the effort made on their behalf by the 
Melbourne Olympic Committee and by the many 
people, including, I acknowledge, the Leader of 
the Opposition (Dr Hewson), who put in so much 
effort to secure the Games. That the bid was not 
successful was not, in any way, a reflection on their 
effort and dedication or on the excellence of the bid 
itself. 

My two days of discussions in Tokyo 
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encompassed talks with Prime Minister Kaifu and, 
separately, his Ministers for Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, International Trade and Industry, and 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries. I also met with 
former Prime Minister Takeshita and with the 
chairperson of the Japan Socialist Party, Ms Doi. I 
addressed a meeting of the Australia Japan 
Dietmembers’ League, and 600 senior Japanese 
businessmen who were attending the annual All 
Japan Chambers of Commerce. I met separately 
with a dozen or so of Japan’s foremost business 
leaders. 

The relationship with Japan is of the highest 
priority for Australia. Not only is Japan’s economy 
of global importance but, during this decade we 
will see Japan as sume an increasingly important 
political role in world affairs, something which my 
Government welcomes and to which I shall return 
later. But over and above our many shared global 
and regional interests, the bilateral relationship 
with Japan stands in its own right. 

Two-way trade with Japan is now worth over 
$23 billion a year, with Japan being Australia’s 
largest trading partner and Australia being Japan’s 
sixth largest trading partner. Japanese investment 
in Australia is worth over $36 billion or about 15 
per cent of total foreign investment in Australia 
and has increased by over 70 per cent since 
1986-87. 

Japan is an important source of tourism for 
Australia, with visitors numbering about 350 000 in 
1989. 

Impressive as these figures are, we aspire to an 
even more diversified and rich relationship with 
Japan. For instance, as I pointed out in Japan, of 
the $9 billion currently invested by Japan in Aus- 
tralia, some 92 per cent is invested in tourism. 
Tourism is a major growth. industry for us. But we 
do not see ourselves solely as a purveyor of leisure 
services; nor do we see particular economic advan- 
tage in selling real estate as an end in itself. 

It is time, in short, for Japan to be more creative 
in its approach to investment in Australia and to 
joint ventures with us. 

The bilateral relationship is well managed 
within the framework of the Australia-Japan Min- 
isterial Committee and my visit provided an oppor- 
tunity to promote a further broadening and 
deepening. Mr Kaifu shared this objective, and it 
has been agreed that the existing Science and 
Technology Agreement will be revised so that 
cooperation under it can encompass not only pure 
research but also important areas of applied sci- 
ence. It was also agreed that officials would explore 
areas of further cooperation in clean coal technol- 
ogies — the brown coal liquefaction project at 


Morwell in Victoria being a good example of what 
is possible. 

Against the background of the fundamental 
changes made to the Australian economy since 
1983, I discussed with Mr Kaifu, his economic 
ministers and with Japanese business leaders, the 
mutual benefits to be gained through increased 
investment in the Australian manufacturing sector. 
In this context, I am pleased to be able to report that 
the Japanese Government and business leaders 
continue to take a very positive approach to the 
further development of the multifunction polis, or 
MFP, as made clear through their welcoming of 
Adelaide as the location for the MFP; agreement to 
nominate, as co-chairman of the International 
Advisory Group to report to Senator Button, its 
foremost business leader, Mr Eishiro Saito, chair- 
man of Japan’s private sector umbrella group, 
Keidanren; and agreement to send an investment 
mission to Australia in connection with the MFP. I 
assured both the Japanese Government and busi- 
ness leaders that the prejudices within Australia 
which, at one point, put the MFP at needless risk, 
represented very much minority views. 

As I suggested earlier, I told Mr Kaifu — and I 
stated clearly in public speeches — that Australia 
wanted to give positive encouragement to Japan to 
play a wider role in global affairs, more commen- 
surate with its economic standing. I want to state 
clearly here and now that I believe such a trend is 
inevitable and that it is in our interests. 

It is self-evident that the world today, as it 
embarks upon its post-Cold War era, is very differ- 
ent to the world of the 1940s when post-war global 
institutions were put in place. The time has clearly 
come for thought to be given about how those 
institutions, including the United Nations, might 
accommodate Japan’s new role. Within the United 
Nations, for instance, there is obviously a range of 
possibilities, up to and including permanent mem- 
bership of the Security Council. The question is a 
delicate one and involves a range of complex issues 
in which many countries have a legitimate interest. 
For that reason, I did not in any way seek to be pre- 
scriptive, but sought to highlight an important 
question which needs to be addressed. 

Mr Kaifu was appreciative of my comments and 
said he felt honoured that I had chosen to raise the 
issue. It was emphasised to me that while Japan 
wished to play a greater political role in world 
affairs, the terms of Japan’s Constitution do not 
permit the deployment of Japan’s armed forces 
abroad for combat operations. Japan is not contem- 
plating any change to its Constitution, but this is, of 
course, a different matter from the foreshadowed 
change to Japanese legislation which will enable 
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Japan to play a fuller and more active role within 
the framework of United Nations peace-keeping 
operations. My Government would welcome that. 
Among the global issues discussed with Mr Kaifu 
and his ministers, the most significant was the sit- 
uation in the Gulf and its implications, both politi- 
cally and economically. We confirmed our 
respective support for the relevant United Nations 
Security Council resolutions. Mr Kaifu outlined 
Japan’s contribution to the multinational effort in 
the Gulf and said that within the framework of its 
Constitution, Japan was examining what else it 
might be able to do. He applauded Australia’s resol- 
ute and quick action in meeting the crisis by 
despatching naval vessels. 

I expressed appreciation for Japan’s contri- 
bution and said that, while it was clearly a matter 
for Japan itself to determine, any decision to do 
more would be understood by Australia. 

In exchanging views about developments in the 
Soviet Union, both Mr Kaifu and Foreign Minister 
Nakayama outlined the current state of Japan- 
Soviet relations, including the outstanding ques- 
tion of the northern territories. I expressed my 
Government’s hope that the issue would be 
resolved in a way acceptable to Japan, as Japan- 
Soviet relations were a matter of importance to all 
countries in the Asia-Pacific region. 

Other issues covered in my discussions 
included Antarctica, APEC, China, the Korean 
Peninsula and Cambodia: I outlined to Mr Kaifu 
the Australian-French initiative to preserve the 
unique Antarctic environment and the importance 
of the forthcoming Santiago Conference. Mr Kaifu 
expressed his hope for a satisfactory outcome at 
Santiago and agreed that our officials should con- 
tinue to consult in the lead-up to the Conference. 
Mr Kaifu and his ministers were especially sup- 
portive of the APEC initiative which I launched 
early last year. 

It was agreed that the two countries would con- 
tinue to work together closely on this and other 
regional issues such as Cambodia. On the Korean 
Peninsula, we both expressed concern about the 
failure, to date, of the Democratic People’s Repub- 
lic of Korea to enter into its safeguards agreement 
with the International Atomic Energy Agency, a 
matter of great importance in the context of 
proliferation. 

As is obvious from this report, my visits have, in 
each case, advanced concrete Australian interests 
and have, once again, demonstrated Australia’s 
continued high standing in the region. It is there- 
fore a matter for regret that, while I was in Japan, 
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the Leader of the Opposition (Dr Hewson) 
delivered an address on foreign policy in which he 
made clear his belief that Australian influence in 
the region had become, in his word, 
“marginalised”, and that Australia’s foreign policy 
was, again in his words, “in disarray”. This is what 
he said: 


Let me put this point quite bluntly. We are no 
longer the diplomatic and economic force we 
were in the Asia-Pacific region, because our 
relative economic siutation has declined 
considerably... 


Every single thing that emerged from the 
regional visits that are the subject of this report 
reveals that statement for what it is: the unin- 
formed and opportunistic posturing of this 
apprentice. 

Quite simply, Australia now stands at a high 
point of its constructive regional influence, and we 
need look no further than Cambodia on the politi- 
cal side and APEC on the economic side for proof 
of that. 


The Leader of the Opposition implies there was 
a lost golden era when Australia enjoyed greater 
positive influence in the region. Is this successor to 
the Liberal leaders who sent Australian troops into 
Vietnam referring to that sort of regional influ- 
ence? Is he talking about the wasted years of hypoc- 
risy on trade under Malcolm Fraser, when this 
country preached reform but practised inflexible 
self-centred protectionism? 


Does he suggest that Australia’s influence was 
greater before this Government took the inter- 
nationally recognised and applauded lead in the 
establishment of the Cairns Group; the new forum 
for Asia-Pacific economic cooperation; the South 
Pacific nuclear free zone; and the framework 
embraced by the United Nations Security Council 
for advancing the restoration of peace in 
Cambodia? 


Australia is a nation that has spoken for a long 
time about being part of the Asia-Pacific region. 

But it is only under this Government that real 
effect has been given to those words; it is only this 
Government which has defined economic 
enmeshment with the region as a key objective for 
this country for the coming decade; it is only this 
Government, and the Australian Labor Party, that 
has never wavered in its unequivocal commitment 
to non-racial principles of immigration: and it is 
only under this Government that Australia’s poten- 
tial as an active, respected and positive partner in 
the region has started to be fulfilled. 
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Question without notice 


South Pacific Forum nations 





(From Hansard of October 17) 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer the Min- 
ister to a report in the authoritative Pacific Islands 
Monthly critical of the role of the Prime Minister in 
the May South Pacific Forum meeting, in particu- 
lar the description of Mr Hawke’s approach to 
debate as “very arrogant, ignorant and rude”. I 
further refer the Minister to reports that President 
Bush has called an unprecedented meeting in 
Honolulu later this month of Heads of Govern- 
ment of all South Pacific Forum nations, but 
excluding New Zealand for obvious reasons, and 
also Australia. I ask the Minister: Does he believe 
that the poor performance by Mr Hawke at the 
South Pacific Forum has played any part in this 
new American approach to the region? Does he 
believe that this meeting signals an increased inter- 
est by the United States in having expanded bilat- 
eral relations with the Pacific Island states rather 
than the traditional path of drawing on Australia’s 
diplomatic resources in the area? Does he believe 
that Australia’s absence from this meeting is a 
further reflection of Australia’s marginalisation in 
regional political affairs? 


Senator Gareth Evans — There are no remotely 
legitimate conclusions, of the kind that Senator 
Hill is intimating, that can be drawn from the 
decision of President Bush to take advantage of the 
trip that he is otherwise making to Hawaii to have a 
round table meeting with a number of Heads of 
Government of Pacific Island countries. It has 
been widely felt within the United States Adminis- 
tration that such contact with the smaller Pacific 
Island countries is overdue in the light of the num- 
ber of policy issues that have arisen in recent times, 
which have been of some sensitivity obviously 
within the region. It is a development that we 
highly and wholly welcome. 

It is not a matter of feeling neglected or left out. 
We have very regular access at the highest levels to 
the United States Administration. Prime Minister 
Hawke, has been a regular visitor with regular 
access over the years. I have had regular access, as 
has Senator Robert Ray, at our ministerial level, 
and there is no question about the nature of the 
relationship there. We were, in fact, asked how we 
felt about this meeting taking place, and we said 
that we wholly welcomed it and thought it 
extremely appropriate that it occur. 


As to Prime Minister Hawke’s carriage of the 
policy issues at the South Pacific Forum, I believe 
they are deserving of nothing but praise. There 
were very difficult and sensitive issues involved 
concerning the chemical weapons destruction 
facility and, in particular, the outcome of that was a 
thoroughly satisfactory one, as has now been con- 
firmed by subsequent deliberations and discussions 
involving Forum leaders in visits to the United 
States. 

On questions of driftnet fishing and other 
regional policy issues of great moment, the very 
constructive role that Australia has played in that 
respect has been universally acknowledged within 
the region. I repeat that there is no foundation for 
any of the squalid little suggestions that Senator 
Hill was seeking to make from the present 
situation. 


Question without notice 


Human rights abuses 





(From Hansard of October 15) 


Senator Bourne — Has the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade seen reports from Amnesty 
International of human rights abuses being com- 
mitted by both the Papua New Guinea Defence 
Force (PNGDF) and the Bougainville Revolution- 
ary Army (BRA), including torture, police threats, 
assaults, extrajudicial executions and deaths in cus- 
tody? Has the Minister also seen recent media 
reports that the blockade of Bougainville has not 
been lifted, resulting in a drastic reduction in the 
supply of food and medicines there? If so, has the 
Minister raised these concerns with the Papua New 
Guinea Government, or does he intend to do so? If 
these concerns have been raised, what was its 
response? 


Senator Gareth Evans — I have just seen the report 
this morning. It was tabled before the joint com- 
mittee during my absence overseas. I have not had 
time to study it in any detail yet, but certainly I will 
do so. I understand that the abuses referred in the 
report are, in the main, those which characterise 
that very unhappy period early this year when the 
PNGDF was still stationed on Bougainville, 
although I understand there are also reports of con- 
tinuing abuses committed by the BRA. Naturally, 
we deplore those continuing abuses, although it is 
not the case that the PNG Government can be in 
any way regarded as responsible for them. We 
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simply hope that the resolution of the overall prob- 
lem on Bougainville will resolve that situation. 

As to raising specific human rights concerns of 
the kind that are addressed in the Amnesty report 
with the PNG Government, the situation is as fol- 
lows: both the Prime Miinister and I have raised the 
issue with the PNG Government on a number of 
occasions at the highest levels, emphasising the 
need for investigations and appropriate disciplinary 
action against those who may be responsible. Most 
recently in September, the Prime Minister dis- 
cussed our concerns with Prime Minister Namaliu 
and senior Ministers during his visit to Papua New 
Guinea. 

The PNG Government has acknowledged that 
abuses have occurred on Bougainville. It has 
undertaken investigations, but there are difficult- 
ies, it has to be acknowledged, in pursuing some of 
those allegations because of the continuation of the 
dispute over Bougainville and the unavailabilitv of 
witnesses to be interviewed. Nonetheless, 67 cases 
have been listed before the National Court in 
Rabaul and they are being handled by the Public 
Solicitor’s Office, with the first preliminary hear- 
ing set for a couple of days ago — 12 October. I am 
not sure what the outcome of that hearing was. 
During the endeavour talks, the PNG Government 
proposed the involvement of the International 
Commission of Jurists to assist investigations into 
human rights abuses by both sides, but I under- 
stand the BRA did not agree to that. 

It remains an important objective of Australian 
assistance to the PNG security forces to provide 
training to ensure discipline and an environment in 
which respect for human rights is upheld. All I can 
say in response to the question generally is that it is 
an issue which we are very conscious of and will 
pursue with vigour and consistency so far as the 
PNG Government is concerned. 


Question without notice 


Middle East 





(From Hansard of October 15) 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. In view of the 
comments made by the British Foreign Secretary, 
Mr Douglas Hurd in Cairo that Saddam Hussein 
may have to be forced from Kuwait at the point of a 
gun, I ask: What is the current assessment of the 
Australian Government as to the effectiveness of 


the current sanctions? Does Australia believe that 
greater pressure should be applied and, if so, what? 
How many Australians are currently being held 
against their will in Kuwait and Iraq? 


Senator Gareth Evans — As to the last question the 
situation is that the numbers of Australians actually 
restrained from leaving — in effect, held in — Iraq 
and Kuwait against their will are 15 and 17 respect- 
ively. The number of Australians actually in deten- 
tion in Iraq is just one, and in Kuwait just one — 
the two who have been mentioned in public com- 
ment on a number of previous occasions. There are 
a large number of Australian passport holders — 
about the same number again — in Iraq and 
Kuwait respectively, but they are largely people of 
Iraqi or Kuwaiti origin who, to our knowledge, 
have no inclination to leave and, for that reason, are 
not being held aginst their will. 

The general situation in the Gulf at the 
moment is not, in my assessment, such as to make 
us believe that military action will be necessary, 
although it remains the case — as the Australian 
Government has said from the outset — that the 
military strike option must be kept open as an 
option in the event that sanctions and related 
peaceful means of resolving the crisis do not work. I 
understand the British Foreign Secretary to be say- 
ing no more than that — that should a peaceful 
means prove not to work, then of course the mili- 
tary option will be contemplated. I understand 
American spokesmen to have said nothing differ- 
ent from that; nor, as I say, have Australian 
spokesmen — myself, the Prime Minister or any- 
body else. We all wish that the strike option can be 
avoided because the downside consequences of that 
are very significant, but if it comes to that — and 
nobody at this stage wants to indicate the timing 
within such a decision may have to be made — that 
course of action will just have to be confronted. 
What is clear is that Saddam Hussein cannot be 
allowed to win by default. 

Nonetheless, having said all that, I do strongly 
believe that the various allied forces are all, at the 
moment, committed to securing a result by peace- 
ful outcomes if that is humanly possible. In my 
judgment, nobody is pressing for a military strike 
option in advance of its becoming clear that peace- 
ful means will not succeed. 

So far as sanctions are concerned, my assess- 
ment of the situation, following again another very 
substantial round of discussions in New York and 
Washington in recent days, is that there is a belief 
that sanctions can and will bite. The emphasis 
should not be placed solely on foodstuffs, but on 
industrial consumables, spare parts, and things 
generally to keep the transport and industrial infra- 
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structure going. Things as different as water purifi- 
cation chemicals, not just for potable water but for 
industrial processes to avoid the mineralisation of 
pipes and things of that kind, batteries, ball- 
bearings, and a whole variety of other things of this 
kind are already in very short supply and there is a 
reasonable expectation that shortages of this kind 
will before very much longer start having a dra- 
matic effect. 

It is very difficult to be precise about when that 
effect will show up or when it will be perceived as 
inevitable, which is also something we are trying to 
create in terms of perception. But for the moment 
there are strong grounds for believing that the 
sanctions course, around which the world is hold- 
ing together in a very united way, will be successful 
It may need to be accompanied by some appropri- 
ate negotiations on matters which are legitimately 
negotiable. 

It is very clear that a number of matters are not 
legitimately negotiable because they would under- 
mine the basic objectives which this exercise is all 
about. But things such as the future security 
environment of the Middle East area are manifestly 
things which can be the subject of discussion. It 
may be that those sorts of things can come into the 
process at some appropriate time. 

It would be quite inappropriate to be foolishly 
optimistic about the environment in the Gulf. It is 
much too dangerous, much too critically poised, 
and the stakes are much too high for any easy 
assumptions of any kind about the future course of 
these events. But I do, as I say, remain personally 
quite optimistic that the course on which the world 
is embarked can bear appropriate fruit of peace 
without appeasement, and without there needing 
to be recourse to military action. But that option 
must, I repeat, be maintained as very much part of 
the allied armoury in the event that that more con- 
fident prediction does not in fact eventuate. 


Question without notice 


Human rights in Kuwait 





(From Hansard of October 16) 


Senator Loosley — Is the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade able to confirm the accuracy of 
widespread reports of abuses of human rights 
occurring in Kuwait at the hands of the Iraqi mili- 
tary and security forces, including accounts of mur- 
der, rape and torture? Has the Australian 
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Government formed a view as to an appropriate 
response? Has the Australian Government had 
consultations with other nations, including our 
friends and allies, on this issue? Does the Aus- 
tralian Government believe that a coordinated 
initiative should be taken at the level of the United 
Nations, perhaps through the creation of an inter- 
national criminal tribunal, in order to bring the 
perpetrators of such barbarities to justice? Can the 
Minister advise the Senate of the potential for 
appropriate international action to be taken? 
Senator Gareth Evans — Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait 
was itself, as we all know, a grave and flagrant 
breach of international law. Similarly, Iraq’s 
actions in holding foreign nationals, including 
Australians, as hostages continues to be a grave 
violation of the international law of both peace and 
war. Now the well-documented — and it is well 
documented-behaviour of the Iraqi forces in expel- 
ling the Kuwaitis from their country and systemati- 
cally pillaging or destroying the country’s assets 
and in raping, torturing and murdering Kuwait 
citizens, unquestionably constitutes crimes of the 
kind that cry out for condemnation and 
punishment. 

Australia, in common with the rest of the civi- 
lised world, has made very clear through repeated 
public statements and bilateral demarches to the 
Iraqi authorities how much we deplore and con- 
demn Iraq’s behaviour. We have called repeatedly 
on Iraq to halt its present policies and practices, to 
withdraw from Kuwait and to free all foreign 
nationals. We have strongly supported throughout 
the actions of the United Nations Security Council 
in condemning the invasion and the treatment of 
foreign nationals and in putting in place an effec- 
tive sanctions regime to secure these objectives. 

The time may now well be ripe for further 
action in the Security Council to address quite 
specifically the international accountability of the 
Iraqi authorities for their actions in relation to the 
invasion and occupation of Kuwait, including the 
question of reparations. An important element in 
any such accountability should, in principle, be the 
bringing to justice of those individuals responsible 
for war crimes or other grave breaches of inter- 
national norms of behaviour. Just how this objec- 
tive might be best advanced will need to be the 
subject of a good deal of international consultation. 
Difficult and sensitive questions are involved, and 
it is important that nothing be done which would 
prejudice the achievement of a speedy end to the 
present crisis. 

I know from my own conversations of the last 
few days in New York and Washington that that 
consultation is occurring and Australia will con- 
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tinue to be part of it. Might I say, finally, that Aus- 
tralia will fully support any appropriate action that 
emerges from the consultative process. It is crucial 
than not just the Iraqi leadership, but all those 
under it who are guilty of barbaric behaviour, 
understand that they must expect to be held 
accountable for their individual actions. 


Question without notice 


Mirage fighters: Sale 


(From Hansard of October 16) 


Senator Powelll — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Is he aware 
of a report in the August edition of Air Inter- 
national that the Chilean Government has nego- 
tiated with Pakistan to buy 10 of the 50 Mirage 
fighters sold by Australia to Pakistan? Is such a sale 
consistent with the sale contract with Pakistan? Is 
there anything to prevent the further on-sale of the 
Mirages to, for example, Iran, given that Chile is 
reported to have recently sold American-built F5 
fighters to Iran with the help of an Australian com- 
pany? Have the Mirages actuallv left Australia for 
Pakistan? If not will the Government review the 
sale in view of this development? 


Senator Gareth Evans — That story has been 
around for a while. I have not got my briefing on it 
with me, but my recollection is that it is wholly 
without substance and that it has been denied by 
the Chilean authorities. I will seek further and bet- 
ter information for Senator Powell. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the latter part of the question, as to the 
implications of the Mirage sale to Pakistan, does 
not arise. I simply say that the Mirages have not yet 
been shipped, but the process is continuing for 
their preparation for shipping, subject to the prin- 
ciples that I have previously publicly identified. 
Senator Gareth Evans — Yesterday Senator 
Powell asked me about a report carried in the 
August edition of Air International claiming that 
Chile was negotiating with Pakistan to purchase 10 
of the Mirage aircraft which Australia had sold to 
Pakistan. Under the terms of the contract between 
Australia and Pakistan covering the sale of the air- 
craft, Pakistan undertook not to dispose of the air- 
craft or spares without the written consent of 
Australia and there has been a certificate provided 
to that effect. The Government has received no 
approach for the re-export of the Mirage aircraft to 
any other destination. 

Senator Powell also referred to media reports of 
the involvement of an Australian company in the 


sale of Chilean Air Force aircraft to Iran. 

As I indicated yesterday in relation to that 
aspect of the matter, the Commander of the 
Chilean Air Force has denied reports of the sale of 
its aircraft to Iran. 


Question without notice 


UN Mission to Jerusalem 


(From Hansard of October 15) 


Senator McKiernan — I refer the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade to reports that Israel has 
refused to cooperate with a decision by the United 
Nations Secretary General to send a mission to the 
region to report on the deaths of over 20 Pal- 
estinian demonstrators in East Jerusalem on 8 
October, despite the fact that the mission has been 
endorsed by the United Nations Security Council 
over the weekend. What is the Government’s reac- 
tion to the Israeli decision? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Australian Govern- 
ment welcomes the terms of United Nations Secur- 
ity Council resolution No. 672, which the Security 
Council adopted unanimously on 13 October in 
response to the deaths, as Senator McKiernan has 
said, of more than 20 Palestinian demonstrators in 
East Jerusalem on October 8. 

The resolution does several things. It expresses 
alarm at the violence which occurred, pointing out 
that it involved not only death and injury to 
Palestinians, but injury to innocent worshippers as 
well — a clear reference to the Jewish worshippers 
at the Wailing Wall. It condemns especially the acts 
of violence committed by the Israeli security forces. 
It calls upon Israel to abide scrupulously by its obli- 
gations and responsibilities under the Fourth 
Geneva Convention, which is applicable to all the 
territories occupied by Israel since 1967. It wel- 
comes the decision by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to send a mission to the region to 
report on the violence and it requests the Secretary- 
General to report his findings to the Security 
Council by the end of this month. 

The Australian Government, in a statement by 
the Acting Foreign Minister, Dr Blewett, has 
deplored the deaths which resulted from the viol- 
ence in the past week, and I do so again. My 
Department has in recent days called in the Israeli 
Ambassador to impress upon him our deep and 
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serious concern in this respect. Whatever the 
provocation — and there undoubtedly was provo- 
cation from the Palestinian demonstrators — the 
response of the Israeli authorities was wholly, and 
tragically, disproportionate. 

We support the Secretary-General’s mission as 
a means of diffusing the current highly charged sit- 
uation in the occupied territories, which could eas- 
ily produce more needless deaths. We are, 
therefore, extremely disappointed that Israel has 
refused to cooperate with the Secretary-General’s 
mission. The Israeli decision is simply not helpful 
to progress in the resolution of the Palestinian 
problem, either in the short or the long term. We 
urge the Israeli Government to reconsider its 
position. 

I can say, a little more generally, that the Secur- 
ity Council’s unanimous decision in relation to the 
Secretarv-General’s mission does reflect the 
Council’s enhanced authority in dealing with key 
global and regional issues such as the situation in 
the Middle East. This decision, and indeed the 
Security Council’s several resolutions during the 
past 10 weeks in relation to Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait, do give us reason to hope that we are 
beginning a new phase in international cooper- 
ation, in fact a new world order, if that spirit of 
cooperation can be sustained. I have to say in this 
respect that Israel’s negative response to the 
Secretary-General’s mission does stand in contrast 
with these new international norms of cooperation. 

Israel, and friends of Israel, know that the Pal- 
estinian problem cannot forever be wished away. 
Demographic and strategic imperatives demand 
that it be addressed, and addressed sooner rather 
than later. It is very much in Israel’s own interest 
that it be addressed in a climate of reconciliation 
rather than hatred, of international cooperation 
rather than confrontation. The kind of 
unapologetic, defensive and negative reflex reac- 
tion that we have seen from Israel over the last few 
days will simply not do anything to help establish 
that kind of climate. 


Question without notice 


Cambodia 


(From Hansard of October 17) 





Senator Schacht — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
the very welcome decision of the United Nations 
(UN) General Assembly to fill Cambodia’s United 
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Nations seat with an all-party Supreme National 
Council (SNC). In view of the significance of this 
decision, the first unanimous resolution on 
Cambodia in the United Nations in 11 years, can 
the Minister advise what stage negotiations have 
reached between the Cambodian factions on the 
final composition of the Supreme National Coun- 
cil? Can the Minister also advise when the Paris 
Peace Conference on Cambodia will be recon- 
vened? Subject to a successful outcome of the Paris 
Peace Conference, can the Minister also advise 
when the UN will begin its involvement in the 
interim administration of Cambodia? Does the 
Minister have any further information on the like- 
lihood of Australia providing forces for the UN 
peacekeeping force in Cambodia? 

Senator Gareth Evans — On 15 October, the 
United Nations General Assembly in its plenary 
session adopted a consensus resolution on 
Cambodia introduced by the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Australia very much welcomes the 
adoption of this consensus resolution, which 
underlines the now universal international consen- 
sus for an end to the Cambodian conflict. The res- 
olution itself welcomes the agreement by all 
Cambodian parties, which occurred in Jakarta on 
10 September, to form the Supreme National 
Council as the unique and legitimate body and 
source of authority throughout the transitional 
period. The resolution notes, importantly, that the 
SNC is to occupy the seat of Cambodia at the 
United Nations. Through the Supreme National 
Council, it is intended that all Cambodians be rep- 
resented at the UN and that this will put an end to 
debate overwhich party or rival government should 
or should not be entitled to represent Cambodia at 
the UN. 

As to the state of play in the internal nego- 
tiations as to the composition and chairmanship of 
the SNC, the SNC itself has been formed, I think it 
is important to appreciate, by agreement of the par- 
ties in Jakarta on 10 September, and it met again in 
Bangkok a week later, but there is yet to be agree- 
ment on the question of the chairmanship, the 
vice-chairmanship and the delegation to the UN. 
Agreement, I have to say, is not immediately in 
sight in that respect. We hope that these matters 
can be resolved quickly to enable the SNC as a 
result to actually occupy the UN seat. 

Australia endorses the call in the consensus res- 
olution for Cambodian leaders to cooperate in 
assuming their responsibilities in order to achieve 
national reconciliation in this first step in particu- 
lar. I think we all have to accept, however, that such 
a process will not be easy as the Cambodian parties 
have been fighting a very bitter civil war for 11 
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years now and there is a high level of mutual sus- 
picion and distrust. What we and the rest of the 
international community can do to assist the pro- 
cess is to simply not place too much emphasis on 
transient alarums and diversions, but work for and 
continue to support efforts to put the comprehen- 
sive settlement together. As to the comprehensive 
settlement itself and the movement to put that to 
bed, it is hoped that at the end of this month or the 
beginning of November, there will be a working 
group meeting of relevant countries in Jakarta to 
elaborate the present framework document and to 
work it up into a final negotiating text. The inten- 
tion thereafter is that that then be the subject of 
debate, and hopefully acceptance, by a full-scale 
reconvened Paris Conference, meeting at a minis- 
terial level we hope some time early in December, 
to put the comprehensive settlement to final 
endorsement. If all goes according to schedule, 
there could well be a UN presence in Cambodia as 
early as the beginning of next year. As to Australia’s 
contribution, I have indicated on a number of 
occasions that we intend to make a substantial con- 
tribution to the UN presence in Cambodia. What 
precise form that takes will depend on the pro- 
visions of the final settlement and on the require- 
ments of the UN, as determined by the 
Secretary-General. As to a military contribution, 
Australia would be prepared in principle to make 
such a contribution but it is not possible at this stage 
to define what that might be or to define with any 
precision the numbers that might be involved. 


Question without notice 


Chemical weapons 





(From Hansard of October 18) 


Senator Loosley — Is the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade aware of recent claims that the 
United States facility at Johnston Atoll may not be 
needed for the destruction of chemical weapons? 
Did the Minister discuss this matter in his recent 
talks with Secretaries Baker and Cheney in Wash- 
ington? Can the Minister inform the Senate how 
such developments fit in with Australia’s policies 
on chemical weapons and disarmament? 


Senator Gareth Evans — I am aware of the sugges- 
tion made by Professor Neil Foster of the Univer- 
sity of New South Wales that an alternative method 
of destruction of chemical weapons is being devel- 
oped, namely, the direct application of super criti- 
cal water technology, as it is called, to chemical 


weapons stocks. I am also aware of the comments 
made by Professor Foster that there is a common 
belief in the US Army Research Office that the 
high temperature incineration unit on Johnston 
Atoll will never be fired up. I can only say in this 
respect that the only currently operating tech- 
nology for destruction of chemical weapons is high 
temperature incineration and the only facility cur- 
rently available to destroy stocks of the US nerve 
agents is on Johnston Atoll. With my, colleague 
Senator Robert Ray, I had a very thorough dis- 
cussion on chemical weapons issues with Sec- 
retaries Baker and Cheney last week in 
Washington, in which there was no suggestion at 
all in any of their comments that the Johnston Atoll 
facility operation would not go ahead as planned. 

Both Australia and the United States are deeply 
committed to the destruction and total eradication 
of chemical weapons. We are agreed that the 
sooner the process of destruction of existing stock- 
piles is started, and the sooner their total destruc- 
tion can be completed in the context of the 
comprehensive international convention now in 
the final stages of negotiation, the better off the 
world will be. 

At last week’s AUSMIN talks in Washington, 
Senator Robert Ray and I made clear the basis for 
Australia’s support of the Johnston Atoll facility, 
which is, in short, that it not be used except for the 
destruction of stocks already there and those being 
brought there from Germany and perhaps else- 
where in the Pacific, that it be closed down after 
those operations are finished, and that its oper- 
ations be conducted in an environmentally sound 
way. The final communique from that meeting 
explicitly stated: 

“The United States reiterated its intention to 
operate the facility in an environmentally safe 
manner, and reaffirmed its intention to destroy on 
the island only those chemical weapons already 
stored there, the US CW stocks being shipped from 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and obsolete 
World War 2 munitions which may be found in the 
Pacific area”. 

I should just finally, however, make clear for 
the record that if new, more efficient technologies 
became available and were safe, we would be glad 
to see them used. Our objective remains the early 
destruction of chemical weapons in an 
environmentally sound manner. We have no com- 
mitment to any particular technology. I make clear, 
however, that the Australian Goverment’s own 
scientific advisers considered alternative forms of 
destruction before concluding, and reporting to us, 
that high temperature incineration was the best 
method currently available. 
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Question without notice 


EC farm support 





(From Hansard of October 10) 


Mr O’Keefe — My question is directed to the Min- 
ister for Trade Negotiations and concerns 
Australia’s attempts to reduce international trade 
barriers. Has the Minister’s attention been drawn to 
reports that the European Community agriculture 
Ministers have refused to support a 30 per cent cut 
in farm support? Can he advise the House what 
action Australia is taking to ensure that genuine 
reform of agricultural trade is achieved in the 
Uruguay Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations? 


Dr Blewett — I am aware of various reports from 
Europe that the European Community agricul- 
tural Ministers have refused to endorse a proposal 
for a 30 per cent cut in European Community farm 
support. The performance being played out by the 
European Community farm Ministers is rather 
reminiscent of a French farce as they try to con- 
vince us in tones of shocked horror that the pro- 
posed European Community offer on agriculture 
will somehow be so tough that it will bring the 
European farmers to their knees. 


Mr Tim Fisher — The United States of America is 
not much better. 


Dr Blewett — I will deal with that point in a 
moment. As with all farces, the reality of the situa- 
tion is very different. The offer under discussion by 
the European farm Ministers is very little different 
from that made in July by European Community 
Agricultural Commissioner MacSharry of a 30 per 
cent cut in overall support between 1986 and 1996. 
The 30 per cent cut largely represents action 
already taken by the European Community and 
seems likely to be lacking in any specific disci- 
plines, particularly on export subsidies which we 
know are the most trade distorting of all the 
elements of agricultural protection. 

That offer is not acceptable to Australia. It is 
not acceptable to the majority of the other partici- 
pants in the agricultural negotiations. We are not 
impressed by the theatrics in Europe, nor by the 
EC’s offer. I would suggest that it should stop play 
acting and go back and work out a proposal which 
does embrace genuine reform. 

Similarly, the offer that has now been tabled by 
Japan to the agricultural negotiating group in 
Geneva is disappointing. The Japanese offer is 
modest and lacks any real trade liberalising effect. 
It is basically a restatement of Japan’s long held 
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concerns on food security and is an attempt to tailor 
commitments to meet the special characteristics of 
Japanese agriculture. We have constantly 
emphasised to the Japanese the need to move in 
those areas. 

On the other hand, the United States is 
expected to table a very generous agricultural offer 
in the next few days. The United States trade rep- 
resentative, Ambassador Carla Hills, has indicated 
to me that the United States offer will be ambitious, 
with cuts of the order of 70 per cent in domestic 
support and even larger cuts in export subsidies 
based over a 10-year period from 1991-92. 

Australia and the Cairns Group are currently 
finalising our offer, which we will be able to table 
in Geneva before the 15 October deadline. I cannot 
pre-empt the final Cairns Group position but I can 
assure honourable members that it will be substan- 
tial and will complement the ambitious approach 
adopted by the United States. We will continue to 
put pressure wherever and whenever we can on the 
less enthusiastic participants, particularly the 
European Community and Japan, to come forward 
before December with substantial offers in the 
agricultural area. 


Question without notice 


Nobel Peace Prize 





(From Hansard of October 16) 


Senator Giles — Can the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade please comment on yesterday’s 
announcement that the 1990 Nobel Peace Prize 
has been awarded to President Gorbachev? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The Australian Govern- 
ment very warmly welcomes the award of the 1990 
Nobel Peace Prize to President Gorbachev. Prime 
Minister Hawke will, of course, be writing to him to 
convey Australia’s congratulations on the award of 
the Peace Prize. It is a very fitting recognition of 
President Gorbachev’s quite invaluable contri- 
butions to bringing to an end the Cold War, which, 
as we all know, cast a pervasive shadow over inter- 
national relations for more than 40 years 

I think we ought also to specifically acknowl- 
edge the particular role that President Gorbachev 
and his policies have played in bringing a much 
more cooperative atmosphere to bear in our own 
Asia-Pacific region. While not all regional prob- 
lems have been resolved, the much more construc- 
tive Soviet policies that have been evident in 
respect of Cambodia, Aghanistan, China and the 
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Korean Peninsular, have unquestionably contrib- 
uted to an easing of tensions in our own region. 

Along with President Gorbachev’s efforts in 
helping to build a new international order, it needs 
also to be said that his period in office has witnessed 
far-reaching changes domestically under the ban- 
ners of perestroika and glasnost. I think it is fair to 
say that the Nobel Prize marks not only his contri- 
butions to creating a more peaceful environment 
internationally, but also his creation of a much 
greater openness and respect for human rights at 
home, which in turn has contributed much to the 
promotion of international trust. The Soviet Union 
today — I think even honourable senators opposite 
will be obliged to acknowledge — is a vastly differ- 
ent society from what it was just five years ago. 
Clearly, the changes that have been wrought — 
albeit not without a price — are, in very large part, 
due to Mr Gorbachev’s vision of a more just and 
humane society. 

Finally, let me simply say that the Soviet people 
can be justly proud of the award of the Nobel Peace 
Prize to President Gorbachev, which is a very fit- 
ting recognition of their country’s positive contri- 
butions to creating a more secure and stable 
community of nations. 


Question without notice 


Myanmar 


(From Hansard of October 16) 


Mr Lindsay — My question is directed to the Min- 
ister representing the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade. Is Australia, in cooperation with other 
countries, endeavouring to persuade the Myanmar 
State Law and Order Restoration Council to trans- 
fer power to a democratic government in 
Myanmar? Is the Minister aware that staff members 
at some embassies, including the Australian 
Embassy, have been harassed by the military auth- 
orities in Myanmar? 


Dr Blewett — I thank the honourable member for 
Herbert for his question and for his continuing 
interest in the tragic situation in Myanmar. Given 
that we have had some pronunciation problems 
today, I should say we are referring to the country 
that was previously known as Burma. The Aus- 
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tralian Government has consistently called for a 
transition to a democratic government in 
Myanmar, but the military authorities have made 
no move to transport power to representatives 
elected in the national elections on May 27. Most 
recently, Senator Evans, when he was overseas, met 
the leader of the Myanmar delegation to the United 
Nations General Assembly and the Deputy 
Foreign Minister, U Ohn Gyaw. Senator Evans 
took the opportunity to reaffirm the Government’s 
strong support for democratic change and to 
express the hope that the military authorities 
would soon accede to the wishes of the people of 
Myanmar for representative government. 

In order to exert the maximum pressure poss- 
ible on the regime in Myanmar, last month Aus- 
tralia joined a number of other countries, including 
the United States and Japan, in a demarche organ- 
ised by the European Community. The demarche, 
involving 18 countries, took place on 21 September 
and expressed the hope that democracy would soon 
be restored in accordance with the wishes of the 
people as expressed in the May elections; expressed 
concern of the countries involved over the recent 
arrests of prominent members of the National 
League for Democracy, the party which won over 
80 per cent of the seats in the recent elections: and 
raised recent detention and questioning of local 
employees in some embassies in Yangon as a very 
serious issue. 

On the other point raised by the honourable 
member for Herbert, a staff member from the Aus- 
tralian Embassy was detained for questioning on 
September 8. He was a locally employed infor- 
mation officer and translator. 


Mr Tim Fischer — And a very good one, too. 


Dr Blewett — I am very glad to hear the accord for 
the translator concerned from the Leader of the 
National Party. It is clear that such harassment rep- 
resents a serious violation of the accepted standards 
of international behaviour. The Australian Gov- 
ernment has protested to the Myanmar Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, noting that any interrogation con- 
cerning activity in which an employee was engaged 
relating to his employment within an embassy 
would represent a violation of Article 38 of the 
Vienna Convention. The Government will con- 
tinue to actively explore all possible means of 
putting pressure on the Myanmar regime for it to 
transfer power to a democratically elected 
government. 
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Australia-US Ministerial 
talks: Joint Communique 


statement released jointly on October 8 in 
canberra and Washington 








Ihe United States Secretary of State Mr James A. 
3aker III and Secretary of Defence Mr Richard B. 
cheney, and the Australian Minister for Foreign 
\ffairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, and the 
Minister for Defence, Senator Robert Ray, met on 
Jctober 8, 1990 in Washington, D.C. to discuss sig- 
uficant global, regional and bilateral issues. 
Both sides welcomed the continuation of close 
ind regular ministerial-level consultations within 
he framework of their long-standing alliance. The 
liscussions highlighted their extensive mutual 
nterests and shared strategic perceptions and obli- 
rations as allies under the ANZUS Treaty. 


Yefence and security 


<ecognising that historic and far-reaching changes 
ave taken place in the global strategic situation 
ver the past year, the US and Australian Govern- 
nents reaffirmed the ongoing importance of their 
ecurity cooperation under the ANZUS Treaty. 
[hey expressed regret that New Zealand’s policies 
‘ontinue to prevent resumption of a full trilateral 
elationship. 

Recalling the successful completion of the 
Cangaroo 89 Joint Military Exercise, the United 
states welcomed Australia’s continuing progress 
oward fulfilling its security goals as set forth in the 
Australian Government’s White Paper on 
Jefence. The United States reaffirmed its under- 
tanding that the Australian Government’s pro- 
‘ram of defence self-reliance and modernisation, 
perating within an alliance framework and focus- 
ng on strategic responsibilities and regional coop- 
ration, contributes both to the defence of 
\ustralia and to Australia’s fulfillment of its 
lliance responsibility. 

Both sides welcomed the beginning of nego- 
lations on the Harold E. Holt Naval Communi- 
ations Station at North West Cape, Australia. 

The United States and Australian Govern- 
nents strongly condemned Iraq’s invasion and 
iccupation of Kuwait, and agreed that Iraq must 
inconditionally withdraw from Kuwait and com- 
ly with other provisions of relevant Security 
zouncil resolutions, including those relating to the 
mmediate and unconditional departure of foreign 
tationals from Iraq and Kuwait. 

Both sides welcomed the prompt and effective 
ction taken by the UN Security Council in 
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response to Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. The inter- 
national cooperation achieved in enforcing UN 
economic sanctions against Iraq and in assisting 
those countries adversely affected by the 
implementation of sanctions has been unpre- 
cedented. Both sides expressed satisfaction with the 
high degree of cooperation between their respect- 
ive forces participating in the multinational naval 
force in the Gulf. The United States and Australian 
Governments expressed their strong preference 
that the crisis should be resolved peacefully if poss- 
ible, within the framework of the United Nations 
charter and relevant Security Council resolutions. 

The two sides welcomed the agreement of the 
Cambodian parties to accept the framework for a 
comprehensive settlement completed by the five 
Permanent Members of the Security Council, 
which drew significantly on Australian concepts 
for an enhanced United Nations role. They also 
welcomed the formation at Jakarta of a Supreme 
National Council based on this framework to 
embody a Cambodian Sovereignty and to represent 
Cambodia externally including at the United 
Nations. The two sides called on the Supreme 
National Council to agree urgently on the appoint- 
ment of a chairman, as called for in the Security 
Council resolution of September 20, and to work 
out the practicalities for Cambodian representation 
at the United Nations. They supported the call by 
the UN Security Council for the Co-Chairmen of 
the Paris International Conference on Cambodia 
to intensify their consultations on the elaboration 
of a comprehensive political settlement with a view 
to reconvening the conference as soon as possible 
to adopt a comprehensive settlement document in 
accord with the Permanent Five framework 
agreement. 

Australia expressed its strong support for the 
decision of the United States to open a dialogue 
with Vietnam on Cambodia, and expressed confi- 
dence that it would contribute to the comprehen- 
sive settlement of the Cambodia conflict. 

Australia and the United States reaffirmed their 
strong support for Philippine democracy and their 
opposition to any efforts to change the government 
by non-constitutional means. 

The two sides noted that the May national elec- 
tions in Myanmar demonstrated the overwhelming 
desire of the Burmese people for a return to demo- 
cratic parliamentary government. They urge the 
Government of Myanmar to make an early tran- 
sition to civilian government and to release all pol- 
itical prisoners. 

The United States and Australia reaffirmed 
their commitment to all elements of the compre- 
hensive plan of action on Indo-Chinese refugees, 
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and expressed their support for ongoing efforts to 
ensure its implementation. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Australia reaffirmed their shared desire to con- 
clude at the earliest possible date a global conven- 
tion on chemical weapons. The two sides pursued 
their dialogue on the issues remaining to be 
resolved in these negotiations. 

Reviewing developments in Europe, the two 
sides welcomed the peaceful unification of Ger- 
many. They expressed satisfaction at the reduction 
of East-West military tension and their hopes for 
the early conclusion of the CFE and START 
agreements. They reiterated their support for 
efforts to introduce market economies and political 
pluralism in Eastern Europe and the USSR. 

While welcoming the positive developments in 
the overall global security environment, the two 
sides noted that the proliferation of chemical, bio- 
logical and nuclear weapons and the destabilising 
transfer of missile technology are sources of grave 
concern in the post-Cold War era. 

The two sides welcomed the substantial agree- 
ments reached at the recent fourth review confer- 
ence of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty and 
the international non-proliferation regime and 
their determination to work together for a success- 
ful review and lengthy extension of the Treaty in 
1995. 


Regional security issues 


The two sides discussed the fundamental changes 
occurring in East-West relations and the impli- 
cations of those changes for international security 
in the Asia-Pacific region. They reviewed recent 
regional and bilateral exchanges in this area. 

The United States reiterated its intention to 
maintain a significant military presence in the 
Pacific region. Australia reaffirmed its view that 
such a United States military presence, including 
continuing access to military facilities in the Phil- 
ippines, represents an important contribution to 
regional confidence and security. 

_ Both sides reaffirmed their continuing commit- 
ment to close cooperation with South Pacific states 
to promote regional economic development, politi- 
cal stability and security. The fundamental import- 
ance accorded by Pacific countries and peoples to 


the management of their marine resources and, 


environmental concerns was acknowledged. Pro- 
gress over the past year towards the elimination of 
driftnet fishing in the South Pacific was noted with 
satisfaction, and both sides endorsed the aspirations 
of island countries to negotiate an effective man- 
agement regime to ensure the sustainable exploi- 
tation of the Southern Albacore Tuna Fishery. 
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The United States and Australia agreed that the 
Johnston Atoll chemical agent disposal facility 
would play an important role as the first facility to 
begin large scale destruction of chemical weapons 
(CW) stocks. It will establish in practice the prin- 
ciple of destruction of these weapons which will be 
a central element in achieving a global ban on 
chemical weapons. Expressing sensitivity to the 
concerns of Pacific nations about the environmen- 
tal impact of the facility’s operations, the United 
States reiterated its intention to operate the facility 
in an environmentally safe manner, and reaffirmed 
its intention to destroy on the island only those 
chemical weapons already stored there, the US CW 
stocks being shipped from the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and obsolete World War II munitions 
which may be found in the Pacific area. 

The two sides welcomed increased contact 
between North and South Korea and, particularly, 
the recent meeting between the Prime Ministers of 
North and South Korea. They also welcomed the 
recent announcement of the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the Republic of 
Korea and the Soviet Union. In accord with the 
principle of universality, the United States and 
Australia support United Nations membership for 
the Republic of Korea without prejudice to the ulti- 
mate objective of reunification of the Korean pen- 
insula, and without opposition to simultaneous 
membership for the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea. They noted that the Korean peninsula 
must nevertheless remain a focal point for efforts to 
reduce tensions in Asia, and, in this context, 
emphasised the urgency and importance of North 
Korea fulfilling its obligation under the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty to implement full scope 
IAEA Safeguards on all its nuclear facilities. 


Economic and trade issues 


The United States and Australia reaffirmed their 
support for the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooper- 
ation (APEC) process, the first Ministerial Meeting 
of which was held in Canberra November 6-7, 
1989. They welcomed the endorsement by Minis- 
ters at Singapore July 29-31, 1990, of a seven-point 
work program, and agreed to work with other 
APEC countries toward achieving the important 
benefits the process can bring to the region and the 
wider international community. 

The two sides reaffirmed their common com- 
mitment to the multilateral trading system and to 
achieving a successful outcome from the Uruguay 


‘Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations. Both 


sides expressed an urgent need for progress on out- 
standing important issues, especially agriculture, 
and agreed that participants must make every effort 
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‘o achieve a final outcome which adequately takes 
nto account the interests of all GATT member 
>ountries. 

Australia expressed concern at the continuing 
‘esort to export subsidies in the international agri- 
cultural trade. Australia also noted that the 1990 
Farm Bill, now under consideration in Congress, 
contains several provisions which are of serious 
-oncern to Australia. The United States took note 
of Australia’s concerns over the impact on Aus- 
ralia of US agricultural trade policies. The US 
tated its view that the EEP remains an important 
orm of leverage in achieving significant reform in 
igricultural trade in global negotiations. Both sides 
igree that the best opportunity for achieving sub- 
itantial reform of world agricultural policies is 
hrough the comprehensive, multilateral approach 
utlined in the draft framework agreement pre- 
jared by the Chairman of the Negotiating Group 
yn Agriculture, Aart de Zeeuw and reflected in the 
JS proposal for agricultural reform. The United 
states expressed its concern about Australian Gov- 
‘rmment procurement offset policies as well as Aus- 
ralian local content requirements for commercials 
ind those proposed for television broadcasting. 

The two governments also expressed support 
or the negotiation of a new legal instrument, 
vithin the Antarctic Treaty System, to provide 
‘comprehensive protection for the Antarctic 
‘vironment. Australia recalled its view that no 
nining should take place in the Antarctic. The 
Jnited States noted that it is prepared to consider 
n indefinite ban on mineral activity in Antarctica, 
ut reiterated the need for an international consen- 
us on the mining issue. 


\ssistance for displaced 
yersons in Cambodia 


tatement on October 21 by the Minister for 
oreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





\ustralia will provide just over $1 million for 
mergency assistance to Cambodians displaced by 
ulitary activity, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
nd Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, announced 
yday. 

Sources in Cambodia indicate that 150 000 
eople in nine provinces have been displaced by 
ulitary activity and that local authorities are strug- 
ling to meet their needs. Relief agencies report 
lat emergency relief for the displaced is needed 
rgently. 
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The Australian assistance will be provided 
through Australian non-government organis- 
ations, including a newly formed Australian NGO 
consortium. The consortium is led by the Aus- 
tralian Freedom From Hunger Campaign 
(AFFHC) which recently conducted a mission to 
Cambodia. The other member agencies are Aus- 
tralian Catholic Relief, APHEDA, Overseas Ser- 
vice Bureau, Quaker Service Australia, Australian 
Lutheran World Service, International Women’s 
Development Agency and Save the Children Fund 
Australia. 

The consortium will work with the Cambodian 
Red Cross (CRC) and the Ministry of Agriculture 
to provide emergency relief and assist in develop- 
ing food production near resettlement sites. 

Australia will provide $604 400 through the 
consortium with another $260 000 allocated to 
World Vision Australia and $172 000 to Com- 
munity Aid Abroad. World Vision will assist an esti- 
mated 2000 families relocated to Okoki Camp in 
Kompong Speu province. 

Community Aid Abroad, which works with 
Oxfam UK in Cambodia, will use its funds to pur- 
chase 3000 basic needs kits consisting of plastic 
sheeting, blankets, axes, cooking pots and eating 
utensils. 

Australian emergency assistance to Cambodia 
will be provided as part of the Government’s over- 
seas development cooperation program adminis- 
tered by the Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Cairns Group’s proposals 
for agricultural reform 


Statement on October 16 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Australian-led Cairns Group has tabled an 
ambitious and far-reaching proposed agreement on 
agricultural reform to the GATT in Geneva, Fed- 
eral Minister for Trade Negotiations, Neal 
Blewett, announced today. 

Dr Blewett said the Cairns Group’s proposed 
reforms would be implemented over 10 years from 
1991-92, and included the following cuts in agri- 
cultural support and protection: 


e Trade distorting internal support to be reduced 
by no less than 75 per cent; 

e All non-tariff restrictions on imports to be con- 
verted to tariffs and cut by no less that 75 per cent; 
and 
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e Export subsidies to be cut by no less than 90 per 
cent over the reform period. 


The Cairns Group proposal also provided flexi- 
bility for developing countries in introducing their 
reform commitments over a longer period and at 
lower levels of support reduction. 

Dr Blewett said that while there were signifi- 
cant differences between the two offers, the 
reductions being sought by the Cairns Group were 
in line with cuts proposed by the United States in its 
proposal which was also tabled in Geneva last 
night. 

“The reductions sought by the Cairns Group 
and the United States have established the basis for 
a substantial outcome on agriculture in the 
Uruguay Round of multilateral trade negotiations. 

“The reforms proposed are realistic and achiev- 
able, and would provide the substantial progressive 
reductions in support and protection to which all 
participants are professed to be committed. 

“As such, they represent a major challenge to 
the European Community, Japan and the Republic 
of Korea, whose proposals on agriculture have, to 
date, fallen far short of genuine reform,” he 
said. 

Dr Blewett said it was essential to maintain 
pressure on these countries in the next few 
weeks. 

“They will need to demonstrate far greater will- 
ingness and flexibility if an agreement on 
agriculture is to be reached by the scheduled con- 
clusion of the Uruguay Round in December. 

“The Cairns Group proposal provides a very 
clear indication to some of the wealthiest countries 
of the world of the significant contribution which 
some of the developing countries are prepared to 
make to the process of agricultural reform,” he 
said. 

“Having demonstrated their willingness to 
shoulder the burden of liberalising their own 
restrictive agricultural policies, the developing 
countries in the Cairns Group now look to those 
wealthy countries to undertake genuine reforms of 
their domestic policies — reforms which they are 
far better placed to afford. 

Dr Blewett said that the Cairns Group had 
already agreed that the Round “cannot and will not 
conclude in whole, or in part, without a substantial 
outcome on agriculture”. 

Dr Blewett said he had now proposed to other 
Cairns Group ministers that they convene for a 
special meeting in Geneva on November 5 and 6 to 
determine how best to ensure a satisfactory result 
was achieved in the agricultural negotiations. 

He said that notwithstanding that Canada 
would be submitting separate proposals on 
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agriculture, it would remain a member of the 
Cairns Group, would participate in future Cairns 
Group meetings and would continue to support the 
thrust for international trade liberalisation in 
agriculture. 


Military rebels in 
Mindanao 


Statement on October 5 by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Dr Neal Blewett, said last night that the 
Australian Government had noted with concern 
the call by a group of military rebels in northern 
Mindanao for the establishment of an independent 
Federal Republic of Mindanao. Dr Blewett said 
that the Australian Government wished to 
re-affirm its support for Philippine territorial 
integrity. 

The Australian Government condemned any 
use of force against the properly constituted Philip- 
pine authorities in any part of the Philippine 
Republic. 


Deaths of Palestinian 
demonstrators 


Statement on October 9 by the Acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal Blewett. 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Dr Neal Blewett, today deplored the deaths 
of Palestinian demonstrators in an incident on the 
Temple Mount in Jerusalem on October 8. 

In expressing his deep regret at this loss of life, 
Dr Blewett recalled that the Australian Govern- 
ment had previously condemned the use of live 
ammunition against unarmed demonstrators. 

In the incident Israeli authorities fired on a 
large crowd of demonstrators causing at least 20 
deaths and scores of injuries. According to reports, 
the demonstrators had been throwing stones at 
Jewish worshippers at the Western Wall and 
subsequently attacked an Israeli police station at 
the edge of the Temple Mount area. The demon- 
stration was associated with rumors of an attempt 
by a Jewish group to lay a foundation stone for a 
“Third Temple” on the Mount, though the Israeli 
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authorities denied this group entry to the Temple 
Mount area and have said that they believe the 
demonstration was premeditated. 

“Clearly there was a very difficult situation but 
the use of force on such a scale by the Israeli auth- 
Orities appears on the evidence now available to 
have been a disproportionate response,” Dr Blewett 
said. 

“The current situation in the Middle East is 
obviously very tense. It is vital that all parties 
refrain from actions which might exacerbate the 
situation. In particular the Israeli authorities must 
recognise the need for maximum restraint as tragic 
incidents such as that which took place yesterday 
can only increase the frustration and antagonism of 
the Palestinian population.” 


Australian aid 
against apartheid 


Statement on October 23 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





I announced on 17 May (at the Commonwealth 

Foreign Ministers’ Meeting in Nigeria) that Aus- 

tralia would be making available $15 million over 

the next three years for South Africans disadvan- 
taged by apartheid. 

The assistance, to be provided under the 
Special Assistance Program for South Africans 
(SAPSA) will be spent on humanitarian and devel- 
opment activities identified in consultation with 
the ANC. 

Discussions which have occurred since May 
have resulted in $8.75 million being earmarked as 
follows: 

e $3.6 million for a new scholarship program; 

e $2.0 million for assistance with repatriation and 
resettlement of exiles; 

e $1.5 million for Australian non-Governmental 
organisations (NGO) projects (both in-country 
and in-Australia); 

° $0.9 million for post-identified in-region train- 
ing; and 

» $0.75 million for in-Australia training. 

Uncommitted funds at this stage total $6.25 
million. Discussions this week with Mr Mandela 
and his party will include the future needs and 
development priorities of Black South Africa, and 
the uncommitted balance is expected to be finally 
programmed at annual aid consultations scheduled 
for next February. 

SAPSA funds, which are expected to total at 


least $17 million over the period 1990-93, are not 
provided directly to the ANC or other liberation 
movements, but are channelled through NGO, 
educational institutions and other such means. 
The SAPSA program is the successor to 
SAPSAN (Special Assistance Program to South 
Africans and Namibians) under which $12 million 
was spent since the program’s inception in 1986. 
The program is administered by the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB). and has been recently subject to review 
following the rapid changes in southern Africa. 
Recent positive political events, including the 
legalisation of the ANC, provide an opportunity for 
more program activities to be located in that coun- 
try rather than the Front Line States and for the 
adoption of stronger developmental focus. 
The main characteristics of the new SAPSA 
program are: 
e Increased support for larger scale activities with a 
strong development orientation; 
e The expansion of education and training 
programs; 
South African organisations and NGOs to play a 
more active role in submitting proposals for 
funding; 
Training in Australia to continue and be 
expanded; and 
Streamlining of administrative procedures and 
program management. 


Return of Aboriginal 
skeletal remains 


Statement on October 21 by the Minister for 
Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Robert Tickner 





The Minister for Aboriginal Affairs, Mr Robert 
Tickner, has taken action to secure the return of 
further Aboriginal skeletal remains to Aboriginal 
people. 

Mr Tickner has taken steps to expedite the 
return of Aboriginal remains from both overseas 
and Australian collecting institutions. 

The Minister has obtained the agreement of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, to have Australian embassies and 
High Commissions make representations to over- 
seas museums and other institutions which hold 
Aboriginal skeletal material. 

He has moved to establish a task force of Com- 
monwealth and State representatives to develop a 
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national strategy on the return of Aboriginal cul- 
tural material and human remains held overseas 
and written to all States and Territories urging that 
skeletal remains still held in institutions under 
their control be returned to Aboriginal people. 

The letter to the States and Territories includes 
a call for details of all Aboriginal remains held by 
museums and other collecting institutions under 
their control. Mr Tickner said today the removal of 
cultural material and human remains had caused 
great distress to Aboriginal people. 

“It is shameful that Aboriginal human remains, 
including heads and other body parts, have been 
removed and preserved essentially as curiosities,” 
he said. 

“It is important that overseas museums get the 
message that the Australian Government supports 
the return of Aboriginal skeletal material. 

“It is also critical that we get our own national 
house in order by looking at remains which con- 
tinue to be held in Australian institutions.” 

The Minister said Australian missions overseas 
would contact collecting institutions to encourage 
the return of further Aboriginal skeletal material. 

The institutions would be informed of the 
Government’s view that human remains and sig- 
nificant Aboriginal cultural material should be 
returned to the traditional owners or relevant Abor- 
iginal communities. 

Mr Tickner said the Commonwealth-State task 
force would consult with the Aboriginal com- 
munity before any strategy on the return of skeletal 
remains was finalised. 

He believed the task force, which would 
include representatives from each State and Terri- 
tory, could formulate a strategy which would 
attract widespread public support. 

The establishment of the group is in line with a 
unanimous resolution of the last meeting of the 
Australian Aboriginal Affairs Council, a body con- 
sisting of Federal, State and Territory ministers 
with responsibility for Aboriginal Affairs. Mr 
Tickner said that since the early 1980s most Aus- 
tralian museums had re-examined their policies on 
the holding of Aboriginal skeletal remains and now 
supported return of the material where Aboriginal 
people could establish a claim to it. In one signifi- 
cant case in 1986, 1600 sets of skeletal remains 
forming the “Murray Black” collection had been 
returned by the Victorian and National Museums 
for reburial on Aboriginal land along the Murray 
River. 

“Such moves are significant steps in the right 
direction,” Mr Tickner said. “But I believe all 
material needs to be returned to Aboriginal cus- 
tody, including items the origin of which is either 


not documented or is only generally known. 

“It is my view that the control over such 
material should be decided following consultation 
with Aboriginal community organisations and the 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
Commission.” 


Senator Evans to visit 
South Pacific 


Statement on October 26 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced plans for his 
fourth trip to the South Pacific since becoming 
Foreign Minister two years ago. The tour — from 
November 18-25 — is scheduled to include New 
Zealand, Vanuatu, Tonga, Niue, French Polynesia 
and the Marshall Islands. It follows a visit earlier 
this year to four Melanesian countries, and will 
complete an unprecedented round of visits by the 
Minister to every South Pacific Forum country. 

The call in Vanuatu will be to participate in the 
opening of the $5 million Australian aid-funded 
Bauerfield Airport runway extension, which will 
be a major boost to the country’s tourism. The visit 
scheduled to New Zealand — which is subject to 
confirmation following the weekend’s election — 
will be for the third round of regular six-monthly 
consultations now occurring between Australia and 
New Zealand Foreign Ministers. 

The trip will not, regrettably, include a visit to 
Fiji. Senator Evans said that Australia had been 
advised this week by Prime Minister Ratu Sir 
Kamisese Mara that such a visit would not be wel- 
come, as a result of Senator Evans’s reference to 
Fiji in his speech to the United Nations General 
Assembly on October 2, 1990. 

That reference, which amounted to a brief reci- 
tation of Australian policy as publicly enunciated 
by the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, was 
— in its entirety — as follows: 

We continue to be deeply disappointed at the 

backward steps that occurred in Fiji with the 

events of 1987 and the recent promulgation of a 

Constitution which, while marking a welcome 

return to representative constitutional govern- 

ment, nonetheless in the process builds new and 
far-reaching racially discriminatory principles 
into the Fijian system. 

Senator Evans commented: 
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“Prime Minister Hawke and I have tried to be 
realistic, moderate and constructive in our 
response to Fiji’s efforts to extricate itself from 
the mess of the 1987 coups, many of which 
efforts deserve genuine respect and 
appreciation. 

“But Fiji cannot expect to be wholly immune 
from comment in appropriate international 
forums — from Australia or anyone else — so 
long as it persists with the implementation of a 
constitutional structure which is racially based 
and racially biased. The new Constitution allo- 
cates 37 seats to Fijians, but only 27 to Fiji- 
Indians even though they represent just on half 
of the country’s population. 

“There is also a distributional bias: only five 
seats are allocated to urban Fijians, even though 
they represent up to one-third of the population 
of Fijians. 

“The Australian Government will continue 
to seek to develop a constructive relationship 
with Fiji, recognising that it will require work on 
both sides to establish a level of confidence 
between our two countries appropriate to our 
geographic proximity and to the interests that 
we have in common”. 


Antarctic environment: 
development in the US 


Statement on October 19 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today welcomed support from 
the United States House of Representatives and the 
US Senate for important aspects of the Australian- 
French proposal to ban mining in Antarctica and 
protect fully the region’s unique and vulnerable 
environment. 

Senator Evans said that he hoped the recent 
passage of Bills through the House of Representa- 
tives, and Senate supporting elements of the pro- 
posal would contribute to a positive outcome at the 
Special Consultative Meeting of the Antarctic 
Treaty Parties in Chile next month. The meeting 
nas been convened to discuss environmental pro- 
tection in Antarctica and will consider the 
Australian-French initiative. 

The passage of the Bills, which will now be 
recast by Senate and House conferees into a single 
text, follows the adoption earlier this month of joint 


House and Senate resolutions on protection of the 
Antarctic environment. 

Senator Evans said he appreciated the efforts of 
members of Congress and others, particularly 
Senators Gore and Kerry and Representatives 
Owens and Conte, who had played a leading role in 
developing and seeing the initiatives through. Con- 
gressional interest in Antarctica had had consider- 
able influence on the evolution of US 
Administration policy. 

Senator Evans discussed the Australian-French 
initiative with the US Secretary of State, James 
Baker, during the Australian-US ministerial talks 
in Washington on October 8. The US now supports 
the negotiation of a new legal instrument within 
the Antarctic Treaty System to provide compre- 
hensive protection for the Antarctic environment 
and is prepared to consider an indefinite ban on 
minerals activity. 


Australia-India sign 
$35 million agreement 


Statement on October 26 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Australia and India have signed an agreement on 

development cooperation, the Minister for Foreign 

Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 

announced today. 

The signing followed two days of high level 
consultations in Canberra between Australian and 
Indian officials. 

The agreement relates to a program of develop- 
ment cooperation valued at $35 million over the 
next three years initially proposed by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Hawke, during his visit to India in 
February 1989. 

The aim of the program is to support India’s 
developmental needs whilst stimulating economic 
links between the two countries. 

“The development cooperation will be in areas 
given the highest priority by India and where Aus- 
tralia has expertise and comparative advantage 
advantage,” Senator Evans said. 

The areas are: 

e energy, mining and mining exploration tech- 
nology, including energy conservation and 
environmental aspects; 

e telecommunications; 

e food technology and food processing concentrat- 
ing on post harvest aspects; 

e railways. 
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Principal forms of development cooperation to 
be funded under the program are projects in the 
areas outlined above, training awards and various 
small activities. 

Australia development cooperation with India 
is administered by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


UN has come into 
its own 


Statement on October 24 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, to mark United Nations Day. 


It is appropriate to reflect on this day on the 
remarkable way in which the United Nations has 
come into its own over the last two years and has 
begun for the first time to answer fully the hopes 
and expectations of those who framed the UN 
Charter. 

At the first signs of what the President of the 
43rd UN General Assembly in 1988 (UNGA 43) 
called “the healthy rediscovery of 
multilateralism,” it was still possible for cynics to 


decry such talk and to present the UN as an 

institution of resort — often of last resort rather 

than a shaping institution. However the events and 
trends of the intervening two years have shown that 

“a code of behaviour for nations in regard to each 

other” (to quote one of the founding fathers of the 

UN, Dr H V Evatt) is finally taking meaningful 

shape. 

The way in which an outraged international 
community including the superpowers and the 
other members of the Security Council — turned 
first to the UN at the news of Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait, and have continued to channel and 
develop its response to this threat to international 
peace and security through the UN, is only the 
most recent and forceful instance of the changed 
perceptions — changed realities — which are help- 
ing to shape a saner and safer world order. 

This judgment is underpinned by the following 
events and trends: 
¢ The successful completion under UN auspices of 

the self-determination and independence pro- 
cesses in Namibia. 

e The UN’s peacekeeping and related operations 
in Central America, Afghanistan and Iran/Iraq, 
and the prospect of similar operations soon in 
Cambodia and the Western Sahara. 

e The clear support for new, imaginative roles for 
the UN in support of democracy and human 
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The Deputy Prime Minister of Fiji, Mr Joe Kamikamica, and the Treasurer, Mr Paul Keating, at the signing of the 


Double Taxation Agreement on October 15 at Parliament House. Photo by Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 


photographer, Barry Le Lievre. 
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rights in intractable, complex trouble spots like 
Cambodia and Haiti. 

e The greater cogency and urgency with which 
problems like narcotics, AIDS, environmental 
degradation, under-development and disarma- 
ment are being addressed in the UN and related 
international forums. 

The list is long, and the trend hearteningly 
clear towards a more interdependent and cooperat- 
ive global environment in which nations will pur- 
sue their national interests and seek solutions to 
their problems and aspirations through and accord- 
ing to the rules and principles of the United 
Nations. 

Although the quip has often been used with 
weary frustration by UN officials during the 
world’s long winter of superpower confrontation 
and stalemate it is increasingly true — in the 
entirely positive sense which the framers of the UN 
Charter envisaged — that the UN is “the only 
game in town”. 

Australia, naturally, welcomes this. Our long- 
standing support for multilateralism and our well- 
earned reputation as a good international citizen, 
no less than our national interest, dictate that we 
should. In my first speech as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade to the UN General Assembly in 
1988, I returned to Dr Evatt’s characteristically 
simple and straightforward summation of what the 
peoples of the world expected of the then-fledgling 
UN: “Not very much; just peace and justice and 
decent standards of living for themselves perhaps, 
but mainly for their children”. That goal has 
remained unfulfilled for 40 years. Now that a sec- 
ond chance has come, it needs to be seized sincerely 
and energetically. 

United Nations Day marks the date — October 
24, 1945 — when the UN officially came into exist- 
ence, with the ratification of the UN Charter by the 
five permanent members of the Security Council 
and by a majority of other signatories. 


390vernor-General to 
»pen Peace Park 


statement issued on October 23 by the 
Jepartment of Foreign Affairs and Trade 


[he National Capital’s first Peace Park will be 
pened on the shores of Lake Burley Griffin by the 
sovernor-General, Mr Bill Hayden, at 11 a.m. 
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tomorrow, to mark the start of this year’s Disarma- 
ment Week. 

Present at the ceremony will be members of the 
peace community, a representative of the 
Ngunnawal people who originally inhabited the 
Canberra region, diplomats, school children and 
members of the public. Mr John Langmore MP, 
who has had a long involvement in peace and dis- 
armament issues, will represent the Government. 
The concept of the Peace Park was first suggested 
by the National Consultative Committee on Peace 
and Disarmament and it was commissioned as part 
of the 1986 United Nations International Year of 
Peace. 

Disarmament Week is devoted to fostering the 
objective of disarmament. The United Nations 
General Assembly, in endorsing Disarmament 
Week in 1978 invited all states to increase public 
understanding of the urgent tasks of disarmament. 

The park, located adjacent to the National 
Library, is intended as a place for quiet contem- 
plation and as a lasting symbol of Australia’s com- 
mitment to peace. The central feature of the Peace 
Park is a polished, black, granite monument into 
which the word ‘Peace’ has been engraved in the 
six official languages of the United Nations Organ- 
isation (English, French, Spanish, Chinese, Rus- 
sian and Arabic) plus the Aboriginal language of 
the Ngunnawal people. 


Contribution to UNICEF 


an important advance 
Statement in New York on October 4 by the 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans 





A newly-announced Australian contribution to the 
United Nations Children’s Fund has the “potential 
to become one of the most important technological 
advances for children this decade”, according to 
the Executive Director of UNICEF, Mr James 
Grant. 

Speaking in New York, after a meeting with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, early today, Mr Grant said 
Australia’s contribution to UNICEF of the rights 
to a solar-powered weighing scale was a “unique 
and important contribution”. 

“The fundamental aim of all of UNICEF’s 
work is the healthy growth of children,” Mr Grant 
said. “That can only be quantified through moni- 
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toring weight and height. Coming directly after the 
World Summit for Children, this Australian contri- 
bution to UNICEF and the world’s children is a 
concrete example to those who ask how do we 
move from words to action. On behalf of all those 
children who will benefit from the scales, I thank 
the Australian Government for this unique an 
important contribution.” 

Senator Evans announced on September 30 
that Australia would transfer to UNICEF the rights 
to an Australian-designed, innovative, solar pow- 
ered walk-on weighing scale for mother and child 
health monitoring programs. 

Senator Evans said after his meeting with Mr 
Grant, that the scale represented a major improve- 
ment over existing technology which was awkward 
for field use. Trials showed the new scales to be a 
vital tool in the early detection of malnutrition in 
infants and young children. They were light- 
weight, easy to use and gave an accurate digital 
read-out. 

“With international concern for children being 
the focus of the World Summit, I believe that this 
gift from the people of Australia will play a signifi- 
cant role in improving the health of the world’s 
children,” Senator Evans said. 

The program, involving a $1.25 million invest- 
ment by Australia, would over time represent a 
major saving for UNICEF’s global programs. 


Business urged to respond 
to EC challenge 


Statement on October 4 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett. 


The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Neal 
Blewett, today urged the Australian business com- 
munity to adjust its thinking and respond 
adequately to the challenges of the European 
Single Market. 

Dr Blewett was addressing a business lunch in 
Sydney at which he launched three discussion 
papers published by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade on the Single Market sectors of 
financial and banking services, competition policy 
and Government procurement. 

He said he was confident that barring change in 
the current trend of EC policy, the only barriers to 
Australian business success in the Single Market 
would be those of intensified competition and our 
own lethargy in rising to the challenge. 
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Stressing that he was doing so in the interests of 
encouraging constructive debate, Dr Blewett 
pointed to the following factors suggesting 
deficiencies in Australia’s approach to Europe 
1992: 


e a lack of cohesion in Australia’s national 
approach which contrasted with the fact that 
Europe itself was becoming a more coordinated 
unit; 

e a continuing preference by Australian businesses 
to base themselves in the United Kingdom, 
rather than move deeply into Europe and strive 
for assimilation with their markets; 

e a need to be better lobbyists in Brussels where, 
like the Americans and others, the Australian 
business community should consider establishing 
permanent representation in order to better 
understand and influence events; 

e the absence of formal national links between 

peak Australian industry groups, such as 

Chambers of Commerce and Manufactures, and 

their European counterparts which were 

becoming increasingly well-organised on a pan- 

European basis and developing into important 

“networking” mechanisms; 

the need to make greater use in our business deal- 

ings with Europe of the asset of Australia’s ethnic 

community business people, especially those who 
had maintained close links with their countries of 
origin; and 

the need to correct Australia’s corporate image in 

Europe. 


Dr Blewett said that while some of these 
matters could and were being addressed by Gov- 
ernment, a large part of the remedy lay with the 
business community. 

The Government had already acted to improve 
the quality of its political dialogue with the EC and 
to expand the scope of its bilateral relations into 
new areas including science and technology, the 
environment, development assistance, energy, 
industrial cooperation and business links. 

Dr Blewett said he was encouraged by the 
development of EC policy to believe that the Single 
Market should reinforce trade liberalisation rather 
than work against it. 

“But we are understandably cautious, not least 
because the architects of the Single Market are also 
the people desperately clinging onto the Common 
Agricultural Policy, that most pernicious form of 
protectionism which has done so much to under- 
mine this country’s well-being and that of other 
genuine agricultural free-traders. 

“I am therefore hesitant to give the Community 
any unqualified commendation, especially when at 
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this late stage, it shows little sign of bringing any 
real evidence of the commitment to reform in 
agriculture necessary for the Uruguay Round’s 
success,” Dr Blewett said. 

Copies of Dr Blewett’s speech are available 
from his Parliament House, Canberra, office. 

Copies of the Single Market discussion papers 
are available from the Public Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 


Controls on chemical 
weapons precursors 


Statement on October 19 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
Siena inating ec 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, announced in Canberra today 
that the Government had moved to extend its exist- 
ing export controls over chemical weapons precur- 
sors to cover an additional twenty chemicals. 

Chemical weapons precursors are chemicals 
which are one or two stages removed from the 
poison gasses used in chemical weapons. 

“In the period before the completion of a com- 
orehensive Chemical Weapons Convention export 
controls play an important part in the 
sovernment’s approach to controlling the prolifer- 
ition of chemical weapons”, Senator Evans said. 

“While there is no evidence that Australian 
>hemical companies are involved in the production 
f chemical weapons, either now or in the past,” 
senator Evans said, “this change will help to ensure 
hat this impressive record is maintained and that 
10 Australian company inadvertently becomes 
issociated with the chemical weapons programs of 
ther countries”. 

Australia now controls the export of 50 chemi- 
‘al weapons precursors. Germany, Japan, the 
Netherlands and Ireland have similarly compre- 
lensive controls. A number of other countries are 
onsidering extending controls to cover the same 
'0 chemicals. 

Senator Evans said that the addition of these 
hemicals had taken place after thorough consul- 
ation with the Australian chemical industry which 
ully supports this action. 

Authority for these export controls is provided 
inder the Customs (Prohibited Exports) Regu- 
ations, Sub-regulation 13D, for which the Minis- 
er for Foreign Affairs and Trade is the responsible 
Ainister. The chemical weapons precursors are 
sted in Schedule 15. The amendment to the regu- 
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lations was notified in the Commonwealth Gazette 
(Special Edition) of October 18 1990. Copies of the 
amendment are available from Commonwealth 
Government Bookshops. 

With effect from October 18, companies 
wishing to export these chemicals will need to 
obtain an export permit from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade. 


Sale of Mirages 
to Pakistan 


Statement on October 20 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
aasia aiaa aa a A 


I am disappointed with the statement released by 
the Indian Ministry of External Affairs on October 
19 on the question of Australia’s sale of Mirages to 
Pakistan. 

There is no question of Australia acting con- 
trary to previous assurances or understandings. 

In detailed discussions on this subject in both 
New Delhi and Islamabad earlier this year, I made 
clear that we would review the terms of the Mirage 
sales contract only if hostilities broke out between 
India and Pakistan or appeared imminent. 

Although a significant level of tension has con- 
tinued between the two countries over Kashmir, 
nothing has occured in the interim in our assess- 
ment to suggest that hostilities are imminent. 


Australia accedes to protocol 
against death penalty 


Statement on October 3 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans. 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, last night lodged with the United 
Nations Secretariat in New York, Australia’s 
instrument of accession to a new international pro- 
tocol aiming at the abolition of the death 
penalty. 

In announcing this step, Senator Evans and the 
Attorney-General, Mr Michael Duffy, described 
the act of accession as “a demonstration of the 
Government’s uncompromising commitment to 
the abolition of capital punishment”. 

The Protocol is the Second Optional Protocol 
to the International Covenant on Civil and Politi- 
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cal Rights (ICCPR), one of the principal inter- 
national human rights instruments to which 
Australia is already a party. 

Countries that accede to the Protocol under- 
take that no-one within their jurisdiction shall be 
executed, and to take all necessary measures to 
abolish the death penalty within their jurisdiction. 
Capital punishment has already been abolished 
both federally and within every Australian state. 
Senator Evans and Mr Duffy said that Australia had 
long supported the introduction of an international 
instrument specifically directed against capital 
punishment: “The Australian Government 
actively opposes the death penalty where it is 
imposed. We regard it as a cruel and inhuman form 
of punishment, which violates the most fundamen- 
tal of human rights, the right to life. 

“The Second Optional Protocol provides the 
opportunity for countries to proclaim their oppo- 
sition to the death penalty, and we hope that it will 
gain widespread approval as a further extension of 
the body of international accepted human rights 
standards”. 

The Ministers said that they appreciated the 
cooperation of state and territory governments, 


which had enabled Australia to accede to the Sec- 
ond Optional Protocol soon after its adoption by 
the United Nations General Assembly in Decem- 
ber last year. 


Travel advice: Rwanda 


Statement on October 4 by the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 


The Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
advises that due to the civil disturbances in 
Rwanda, Australians should consider deferring 
travel to Rwanda until the situation becomes 
clearer. 

Information concerning the situation in 
Rwanda is available through the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade in Canberra, Tele- 
phone: (06) 2613305 and from the Department’s 
regional offices in capital cities. 
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GULF CRISIS DOMINATES PARLIAMENT 


The Gulf crisis again dominates the Parliamentary section 
of the November issue of The Monthly Record, with nine 
pages devoted to questions and answers covering a wide 
range of subjects associated with the war in the Middle East 
(page 781-789). The ramifications of the Gulf war were 
outlined in a special message of support to Australians in 
Iraq and Kuwait by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Gareth Evans (page 810). A definitive and 
valuable outline of Australia’s role in the “new look” of 
international agendas — unrecognisable as such even 10 
years ago — was the theme of an address by Senator Evans 
(page 761). International forums such as the General 
Assembly of the International Union for the Conservation of 
Nature and Natural Resources were the key to achieving 
lasting and beneficial change, the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, said when opening the Assembly’s conference (page 
766). Appropriately the crisis facing the Uruguay Round 
was the Prime Minister’s subject when he launched the book 
The Challenge of Free Trade by a former Australian 
Ambassador to GATT (page 771). The Minister for 
Industry, Technology and Commerce, Senator John Button, 
took the opportunity to point out the rising number of trade 
and investment links between Australia and Taiwan when 
he addressed the Taiwan-Australia Trade Association (page 
775), while on the environment front the Minister for the 
Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tourism and Territories, Mrs 
Ros Kelly, told an international conference in Geneva of the 
need for cooperation on climate issues (page 778). 
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Australia’s role in the 
New World order 


Address on November 28 by Senator Gareth Evans, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, to Melbourne High 
School Speech Night 





My memory of these things is getting a 
little hazy after 30 years, but the enduring 
image I retain of Speech Night guests 
during my years at Melbourne High is of a 


procession of silver-haired old boys, of 


varying degrees of notoriety, proclaiming, 
with varying degrees of piety, that their 
school days at Forrest Hill were the best 
days of their lives. Now that kind of state- 
ment, when you think about it, is a pretty 
implausible proposition for anyone to 
utter, and a confession that I certainly 
don’t propose to make: it implies that 
One’s career, not to mention one’s per- 
sonal life, has gone downhill ever since! 

While that may well have been true, 
for all I know of some of the orators in 
question, a kinder diagnosis is that this 
kind of familiar speech night rhetoric is 
simply a reflection of the impact that 
good schools and good teachers do have 
on people’s lives, and the way in which 
that impact keeps on echoing down the 
years. Certainly in my own case, I remain 
immensely grateful for the way in which 
not just a succession of cadet under- 
officers gave me an early insight into the 
mysteries of the military mind, but for the 
way in which a series of first class teachers 
opened my eyes, in and out of school 
hours, to a series of worlds I had barely 
imagined before I came to Melbourne 
High: the worlds of history, politics, phil- 
osophy, literature and the arts. Not least 
am I grateful for the way in which I was 
encouraged to set my sights on going on 
to university, something that no-one in 
my family had until then remotely 
contemplated. 

Melbourne High School in the late 
50s and early 60s really was full of larger- 
than-life personalities with splendid 
idiosyncrasies of one kind or another — 
people like Norton Hobson, Ben 
Munday, David Niven, Graham Worrall, 
Alan Inch, Gerry Smart and Roy Barlow 
— who I am sure will be remembered 
with affection by a lot of those here 
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The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans. 


tonight who taught with them, or were 
taught by them. I was tempted for a 
moment to add Neville Drohan’s name to 
that list, but — now that he has become, 
to the delight of us all who care for the 
place, school principal — it would hardly 
be appropriate to concede that he has ever 
had any idiosyncrasies at all! 

Not that I think your current princi- 
pal should be tempted to follow a cult of 
non-personality to quite the same extent 
as his predecessor in my time. Although 
an able and charming man, W. M. 
Woodfull was utterly determined to 
ensure that no-one should ever breathe 
mention that he had been, in an earlier 
incarnation, one of Australia’s greatest 
batsmen and Test cricket captains, and 
indeed, with his leadership in the 
bodyline series, a genuine national hero. 
Modesty is all very well when one has 
something to be modest about — 
although I don’t think even that would be 
accepted in my own profession! — but I 
think in Bill Woodfull’s case it may have 
been just a little overdone. 

Rather than descend any further into 
my anecdotage, I thought it might be bet- 
ter and safer for all of us if I were to talk to 
you tonight, wearing my present hat as 
Australia’s Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, about the kind of world we are 
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now living in as we move into the last dec- 
ade of the 20th Century, and Australia’s 
place in that world. These are questions 
that I am constantly wrestling with, and 
there has perhaps never been a more fas- 
cinating time to address them. 

They were questions which allowed a 
fairly straightforward set of answers when 
I was a student at Melbourne High from 
1958 to 1961. The developed world was 
divided into two armed camps, led 
respectively by the United States and the 
Soviet Union: the nuclear arms race was 
in full swing, the USSR had established 
its complete dominance over Eastern 
Europe (most recently in Hungary) and 
the Cold War was at its height. The Berlin 
Wall, which symbolised more than any- 
thing else the intensity and apparent per- 
manence of that conflict, was in fact built 
in 1961, when I was in sixth form. The 
countries of Asia didn’t count for a great 
deal in the global scheme of things — 
although Japan was very much beginning 
to make its economic presence felt. The 
line against communism had been held in 
the Korean War, and the Vietnam War 
was still in the future. The Third World 
generally didn’t count at all. All of the 
Pacific and nearly all of Africa still con- 
sisted of European colonies, and the sys- 
tem of apartheid had become completely 
entrenched in South Africa: the 
Sharpeville massacre, which sent out the 
first real world-wide shockwaves about 
the iniquities of that system, happened in 
1960 when I was in fifth form. 

Australia’s place in the world, as 
defined by the Menzies Government — 
which had already been in office longer 
than the Hawke Government has been 
now when I arrived at Melbourne High 
— was also straightforward. For the 
Prime Minister, we were acolytes of the 
United States by defence necessity, but in 
every other respects a country still “Brit- 
ish to our bootstraps”. Our location in the 
Asia Pacific region was an historical aber- 
ration: we were a cultural misfit trapped 
by our geography. The White Australia 
immigration policy was still in full swing, 
Papua New Guinea was our colony and 
expected to remain so at least until the 
turn of the century, and Asia was, at best, 
what you had to travel past to get to Eur- 
ope and, at worst, the source of dark and 


evil forces putting Australia’s whole 
future at risk. 

Australian diplomacy — which had 
reached a high point a decade earlier 
when we played, through Dr Evatt, a 
major role in the founding of the United 
Nations — had lapsed back into a mixture 
of sycophancy and irrelevance. What 
mattered most was not winning the 
respect of our region or the wider world, 
but rather retaining the affection of our 
great and powerful friends: only then 
could we be protected against the down- 
ward thrust of Asian communism. 

The picture I have been sketching is 
one that is now almost completely unrec- 
ognisable. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, just how much of the big change has 
been concentrated into the last few years, 
and in particular the last two years — dur- 
ing the time, in fact, that most students 
here tonight have been at Melbourne 
High. The collapse of the USSR under 
the weight of its own accumulated contra- 
dictions, the liberation of Eastern Europe, 
the tearing down of the Berlin Wall, the 
reunification of Germany and the end of 
the whole Cold War, have all come with 
breathtaking speed. So too has the immi- 
nent collapse of the apartheid system in 
South Africa, under the weight of its own 
contradictions and injustices and the 
impact of international pressure. 


Resurgence of UN 


So too, at breathtaking speed, has come 
the resurgence of the role and authority of 
the United Nations, for decades reduced 
to impotence by the effect of Cold War 
driven Security Council vetoes, and now 
liberated from that constraint. That new 
authority has been, of course, almost 
immediately put to traumatic test by 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait — the first great 
test of post Cold War crisis management, 
and a test that may well determine the 
course of world history for decades to 
come. 

Other changes have been occurring 
over a longer timeframe, but their cumu- 
lative impact has been no less fundamen- 
tal. A whole new agenda of international 
issues — unrecognisable as such 30, 20 or 
even 10 years ago — has come to occupy 
the attention of foreign ministers and 
diplomats: the global environment, inter- 
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national health issues like AIDS, 
unregulated population flows, the drug 
trade. Communist ideology, and commu- 
nism as a threat, has for all practical pur- 
poses had its day not only in Europe but in 
Asia and the rest of the developing world 
as well — although a number of internal 
developments still have to take their 
course in China, North Korea and else- 
where. Britain, although still a significant 
economic and political player, is rapidly 
becoming merged into the new single 
Europe (more rapidly still with the depar- 
ture of Mrs Thatcher!), and it simply 
would not occur to any Australian poli- 
tician these days to think, as did Menzies, 
of Britain’s and our interests as indis- 
tinguishable. The United States, while 
still unquestionably a superpower in its 
own right, has less relative authority as 
other big nations, and groups of nations, 
grow and develop, and is for this and 
other reasons rethinking and reshaping 
its world-wide military role, not least in 
our own Asia Pacific region. Japan is now 
firmly established as the world’s second 
most important economic power, and the 
Asia-Pacific region as a whole is 
becoming the centre of gravity of world 
production and trade: Australia is no 
longer, geographically, on the outer 
fringes of the developed world, but near 
the centre of one of its most dynamic 
areas. 

As these tumultuous events unfold in 
the world around us, and as the various 
certainties that have sustained us for the 
last generation or more evaporate one by 
one, how should we in Australia define 
our place in this new world? What kind of 
role should we be playing over the next 
decade and beyond, as the students here 
tonight leave school, choose careers, grow 
to maturity and make their own contri- 
bution to the nation and the world? 


A new order 


To some extent the process of adjusting 
Australian foreign policy to a new order 
of reality has been a continuing process 
since the Whitlam Government began 
the task of sweeping away the cobwebs in 
the early 1970s. But, with things moving 
as fast as they have in recent years, par- 
ticular responsibility has fallen upon the 
shoulders of the Hawke Government to 
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define and articulate where we should be 
going. 

Every country necessarily has to shape 
its foreign policy on the basis of what is in 
its own national interest, and Australia is 
no exception. That does not mean our 
foreign policy has to be narrowly 
nationalistic or selfish in character. It is in 
every country’s national interest these 
days to recognise the forces of inter- 
nationalism that are at work, and to 
respond creatively and effectively to 
them: and I will also be suggesting that 
there is a very real place for selflessness — 
or, if you like, for idealism — in the con- 
duct of international relations. In my view 
Australia has three broad areas of national 
interest which we should be simul- 
taneously pursuing in our external 
relations, and I want to say something 
about each in turn. 


The first such area is the protection of 
our own security. That means acting in a 
variety of ways to maintain a positive 
security and strategic environment in our 
own Asia-Pacific region, and also doing 
what we can to contribute to regional 
security. 


Security involves of course much 
more than military preparedness, 
although the new policy of defence self- 
reliance developed by Kim Beazley when 
Minister for Defence puts us in much bet- 
ter shape in that respect than we have ever 
been — much better able to look after 
ourselves without having to rely on great 
and powerful friends. Security in a 
regional context is best guaranteed when 
military capability is backed by effective 
diplomacy and trade and other contacts 
— building up a set of relationships, and 
networks of interdependence, that will 
minimise the likelihood of conflict ever 
breaking out. Our efforts, so far very suc- 
cessful, to get our previously very volatile 
relationship with Indonesia back on an 
even keel, can be seen, among other 
things, in that light. Regional security 
also involves working to solve apparently 
intractable regional problems — and our 
major effort over the last year or so to 
solve the tragic conflict in Cambodia, an 
effort which has been acknowledged 
world-wide for the creativity — and stam- 
ina — with which we have pursued it, is 
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major example of how Australia can help 
here. 

The contribution Australia can make, 
as a middle-sized power to global security 
is necessarily somewhat limited. But the 
great issues of arms control and disarma- 
ment cannot be left just to the super- 
powers to resolve, and Australia is 
nowadays one of the most active countries 
in the world in pursuing through the 
United Nations and other negotiating 
forums — a treaty completely outlawing 
the possession or use of chemical 
weapons, the effective implementation of 
nuclear non proliferation, and a compre- 
hensive nuclear test ban treaty Even 
though the Cold War is over, we still live 
in a world where there are 50 000 nuclear 
warheads in existence, with a destructive 
capacity of 800 000 Hiroshimas — or 
putting it another way, 3.3 tonnes of TNT 
for every person on earth (not insignifi- 
cant when you think it would take less 
than half ton to blow up the whole of Mel- 
bourne High School — maybe even less 
than that if the building is still in the state 
of repair it was in my time!). 

Nobody needs to be reminded about 
the implications of chemical weapons 
with the threat of war upon us in the Gulf. 
In acting as we have done in response to 
the invasion of Kuwait sending naval 
ships to enforce the blockade, and giving 
every support to the United Nations and 
the international community as it 
struggles to bring Iraq to its senses (we all 
hope by peaceful means, but by appropri- 
ate military action if that does eventually 
become necessary), Australia is acting 
squarely in defence of both global security 
and our long-term regional security. The 
Gulf crisis is important, from our per- 
spective, not so much because of the 
interests of the Gulf states immediately 
concerned, or the implicatlons of the 
crisis for world energy supplies, but 
simply because it does represent — as I 
have already said — the first post-Cold 
War test of crisis management. Regional 
bullies guilty of naked territorial 
aggression simply have to be stopped by 
the combined weight of United Nations 
and international reaction. If they can get 
away with it in this case, no part of the 
world will be safe from such bullying in 
the future. 
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Trade a major interest 


Australia’s second major interest is in 
developing trade, investment and econ- 
omic cooperation. We have all become 
conscious in recent years of the fragility of 
our external account and the need to dra- 
matically expand Australian exports by 
improving our competitiveness (through 
domestic policy) and improving the 
access of our goods to other countries 
(through international trade diplomacy). 
Foreign policy and trade policy are inex- 
tricably mixed together these days, and 
that reality is now recognised by the amal- 
gamation of the old Departments of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade into a single 
new ministry. 

Australia has embarked upon two very 
high profile international initiatives in 
this area. One of them has won us very 
real influence world-wide — our inaug- 
uration and chairmanship of the “Cairns 
Group” of 14 agricultural countries who 
push the banner of fair trade in policy 
battles with the EC, United States and 
Japan. The second, which has won us a 
good deal of respect in our own region, 
has been our initiation last year of the 
Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC) process. This is an idea about 
which people had been making speeches 
for two and a half decades, but which Aus- 
tralia brought to actual fruition, bringing 
together as we did the 12 major trading 
countries of the region (including the 
United States and Japan) to work together 
on freeing up trade policy world-wide, 
freeing up trade within the region, and 
working together on major cooperative 
projects in areas like energy, transport and 
human resource development. 


New area in relations 


The remaining area of national interest 
which we pursue is what I call, simply, 
Australia’s interest in being, and being 
seen to be, a good international citizen. 
There is, as I have said, a whole new 
emerging area of international relations 
— a “third agenda”, to add to the familiar 
political and economic ones — based on 
the growing realisation that there are a 
series of major problems which countries 
cannot really solve by themselves, 
because they are problems which need 
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cooperative international solution. Pro- 
tection of the global environment is the 
clearest example, and the one that has 
captured the most popular imagination 
world-wide: everyone is now conscious, in 
a way that simply was not the case a few 
years ago, of the threats to the global cli- 
mate from CO2 and other greenhouse 
gases, and the danger of destruction of the 
ozone layer. Australia is rapidly rising to 
prominence as a very active country in 
promoting international solutions to 
environmental problems, and not just on 
climate-related issues. We have been a 
leader in the Pacific nations’ fight against 
driftnet, or “wall of death” fishing 
methods. And we have been, with France, 
the world leader in promoting the move 
to ban altogether mining and drilling 
activity in Antarctica, that uniquely 
fragile and irreplaceable wilderness 
continent. 

Wearing our good international citi- 
zenship hat, we also work directly, and in 
cooperation with other sympathetic 
nations, to alleviate poverty in developing 
nations, to help resolve the human 
tragedy of massive flows of refugees and 
displaced persons, to try and grapple with 
international drug and health problems, 
and to advance the cause of human rights 
in pursuit of the values enshrined in the 
United Nations Charter and Covenants. 


Human rights 


Australia is probably, in fact, the most 
active country in the world in pursuing 
human rights issues on a bilateral basis: 
for example in the last year (1989/90) 
alone we made direct representations at 
ministerial or official level in relation to 
443 different groups or individuals in 87 
different countries. This kind of activity, 
together with the policy positions we take 
in the United Nations, the leadership role 
we have continued to take in the struggle 
against apartheid (particularly within the 
Commonwealth, and particularly in areas 
like sports boycotts and financial sanc- 
tions) and the way in which we have 
shaped our relations with countries like 
China after Tienanmen, all win us a great 
deal of credibility and respect from the 
international community. But it is also 
the kind of activity that most often causes 
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diplomatic difficulties and dilemmas for 
us: in human rights matters one is always 
walking a tightrope between saying and 
doing too much, and too little. 

The conduct of foreign affairs is about 
responding realistically to the world as 
you find it: you cannot always make, or 
remake, the world as you would like it to 
be. You have to have trade relations with 
many regimes of which you disapprove. 
You have to have working relations with 
many forms of government that you think 
less than ideal. You have to balance, as an 
Age editorial put it very nicely a few weeks 
ago in the context of Australian policy on 
Fiji, the “champion(ing) of international 
morality” against the “pragmatic accept- 
ance of irreversible fact”. You sometimes 
have to have a multi-track policy, seeking 
to send two or more different signals at 
once: to adapt the immortal words of 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, in this business 
you have to be able to walk and chew gum 
at the same time! In international 
relations the luxury of absolutism is 
denied to its practitioners: that luxury is 
available only to those who write and talk 
about us — in the press, the universities 
(dare I say schools as well?) and 
elsewhere. 

For Australia to be wrestling with 
these kinds of dilemmas is in itself some- 
thing fairly new. For most of our previous 
history we haven’t chosen to play a par- 
ticularly activist role in regional or world 
affairs, and if we had nobody would have 
taken a great deal of notice. But we are in 
the process now of evolving a foreign pol- 
icy that is not only independent and 
assured, but relevant — in both its global 
and regional dimensions — to the kind of 
world that is evolving around us. 

The kind of foreign policy Australia is 
capable of pursuing, and should be pursu- 
ing, in the years ahead is I think very well 
illustrated by the half-dozen high-profile 
Australian initiatives of recent times that 
I have specifically mentioned 
Cambodia, Chemical Weapons, APEC. 
the Cairns Group, Antarctica, and aspects 
of the fight against apartheid. There have 
been a number common characteristics 
running through them — careful identi- 
fication of opportunities for action by a 
middle-sized power; creative imagination 
in devising solutions; a focus on coalition 
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building strategies; and the application of 
professional diplomatic skill and sheer 
basic energy in seeing the issue through. 

Our recent higher-profile foreign pol- 
icy has won us a good deal of favourable 
attention internationally, and the 
Cambodia and APEC initiatives in par- 
ticular have constituted something of a 
watershed in our relations with our own 
region. Although we are never likely to be 
perceived as an Asian country in the 
fullest sense of the word, there is no doubt 
that we are now being increasingly seen 
within this region as a genuinely partici- 
pating and contributing partner, rather 
than as a perennial outsider — or as some- 
one nicely put it recently, no longer the 
“odd man out” in Asia but the “odd man 
in”. 

Ours is also now a foreign policy — 
and this is the note on which I would like 
to conclude — that very much marries 
realism with zdealism. The world cannot 
be changed overnight, but it can be 
changed — gradually — for the better. 
Nation states and peoples should be 
allowed to develop their own distinctive 
capacity and individual personality. Their 
systems of government and economic 


International forums key to 
lasting and beneficial change 


Address on November 28 by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke, at the opening of the 18th General Assembly of 
the International Union for the Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources 
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Australia is proud to host the 18th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the International Union 
for the Conservation of Nature and Natu- 
ral Resources (IUCN). 

We do so aware of the responsibility 
we bear — as stewards of the Australian 
continent and as active participants in the 
global environmental movement. 

This is indeed a heavy responsibility 
— first because ours is an ancient, huge 
and extraordinary land mass that shelters 
and nourishes unique species of plants 
and animals. It is a laboratory for scien- 
tists, a magnet for tourists and above all a 
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management should not be such as to 
deny fundamental political, economic or 
social rights to their own peoples. Those 
great liberating ideas of the 1960s, racial 
equality, the 1970s, sexual equality, and 
the 1980s, protection of the environment 
— all have their place in international 
affairs. The rules of international behav- 
iour should not be different from those 
governing every other kind of human 
behaviour. And problems abroad as well 
as at home are best resolved by consul- 
tation and cooperation rather than 
confrontation. 

This is the kind of vision to which I 
and the present Australian Government 
are committed as we continue to shape 
our foreign policy priorities in a world 
that never ceases to change around us. 
And at this pivotal period in world history 
— when opportunities really do seem to 
be present for some fundamental new 
approaches to the conduct of inter- 
national affairs — I believe it is a vision 
which stands an excellent chance of 
becoming a world-wide reality. It will be 
very much the task not just of my gener- 
ation, but yours, to ensure that it does 
become so. ka 


priceless part of the heritage of the 
world. 

Second, ours is a special responsibility 
because of the unique history of human 
habitation on this continent. 

For at least 40 000 years, the Aus- 
tralian Aboriginal people exercised 
exclusive stewardship of this continent, 
acting out their belief not that they owned 
the land, but that the land owned 
them. 

If conservation means deep spiritual 
respect for the land, and identification 
with it; if conservation requires an accu- 
rate understanding of the place of 
humankind in the grand scheme of cre- 
ation; if conservation means taking from 
the land today without compromising 
your children’s rights to fulfil their needs 
tomorrow, then the Australian Aborigi- 
nes were perhaps the world’s first 
conservationists. 

For them, land care was literally a way 
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of life. It is only in relatively recent times 
— the last 200 years — that this continent 
has undergone the impact of Western 
settlement. 

But those two centuries are of course 
the two centuries since the Industrial 
Revolution. 

In that time, prosperity and quality of 
life has been created for some — but cer- 
tainly not all — of the world’s growing 
population. And those incomplete gains 
have been achieved only through the pro- 
gressive conquest of the world’s natural 
environment by farming, mining, the 
growth of cities, the spread of industry. 

Soils have been degraded; seas and 
rivers and lakes have been polluted; huge 
parts of the world’s tree cover has been 
obliterated; the fragile Arctic and Antarc- 
tic environments have been damaged. 

The Australian continent may seem to 
European or Asian eyes one that is vast, 
timeless, empty and untouched. Rela- 
tively speaking, it is. But no-one can 
ignore the fact — and Australians do not 
ignore it — that even here, much of the 
landscape bears the mark of human 
activity that has wrought permanent 
environmental change — and, not 
infrequently, degradation. 

That brings me to the third way in 
which Australians bear a special 
responsibility. 

We are the only people whose nation 
occupies an entire continent. So the 
physical integrity of the Australian land 
mass is duplicated precisely by the politi- 
cal integrity of the Australian nation. 

This means that what Australians 
decide to do to preserve the environment 
of this large continent, or to destroy it, 
assumes real and lasting significance. At 
the same time, as a modern society and 
open economy, Australians understand 
the vital dynamic of global 
interdependence. 

We know that the prosperity of all 
nations is determined by the economic 
decisions of each nation — a vivid 
example of which is provided by the 
tragic impasse in the current GATT 
negotiations. 

And we know too that the environ- 
mental well-being of the globe is equally a 
shared responsibility. Australians are 
exposed — as are we all — to the danger 
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of global warming and of ozone depletion. 

Australians share the loss we all experi- 

ence when a living species ceases to exist 

somewhere in the world. 

So Australians are coming to recog- 
nise, as are we all, the dilemma of modern 
life: 

e We still face the pressing need to feed 
the people of the world and to create 
policies that provide the opportunity for 
growth and prosperity. 

e But in the long term such economic 
development is sustainable only if it is 
ecologically sustainable — otherwise 
the gains made by this generation are 
achieved only at the expense of those 
who are as yet unborn. 

So for all these reasons, Australians 
are acutely aware of our responsibility to 
care for and to protect the unique land- 
scape that is our national home. 

And in particular, we are 
endeavouring to show the way forward 
towards implementing a viable and effec- 
tive process of ecologically sustainable 
development. 

We have established working groups 
that are examining the Australian econ- 
omy, sector by sector — agriculture, for- 
estry, fisheries, mining, manufacturing, 
energy use and distribution, transport and 
tourism. 

This way, by careful study and broad 
community participation, we are 
endeavouring to ensure that our quality of 
life is maintained for now and for the 
future. 

And we have also established the 
Resource Assessment Commission, an 
independent advisory body that conducts 
enquiries into complex resource use 
issues — such as forestry and coastal 
zones — so that more informed and inte- 
grated decisions can be taken. 

We are working too, with the Aus- 
tralian States, to develop a national 
environment agreement to rationalise our 
processes and to ensure better environ- 
mental protection. 


Australian lead 


Australia is also at the forefront of inter- 
national environmental action. We are 
leading the way in the reduction of 
emissions of all greenhouse gases. 

We will have eliminated consumption 
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of ozone-depleting substances by 1998 — 
considerably faster than urged by the 
Montreal Protocol. 

And Australia has taken the lead, with 
France, in urging a total permanent inter- 
national ban on mining in Antarctica. As 
we meet today, the parties to the Antarctic 
Treaty System are in conference in Chile 
and it is my profound hope that they will 
take the next steps towards our goal of 
protecting this fragile and precious 
environment. 

Australia’s achievment is measured — 
simply, if not comprehensively — in our 
commitment to the World Heritage List, 
in the creation and maintenance of which 
the IUCN has played such a valuable and 
respected role. 

I record with pleasure the judgement 
of the IUCN that “Australia has done 
more to implement the World Heritage 
Convention than any other single coun- 
try”. Australia has eight sites of out- 
standing universal values of culture and 
nature which have been inscribed on the 
World Heritage List. 

Tropical, arid and temperate 
ecosystems — marine and terrestrial — 
are represented by the Great Barrier Reef, 
Uluru and Kakadu, the forests of Queens- 
land’s Wet Tropics, and of north-east 
New South Wales, South-west Tasmania, 
the Willandra Lakes Region and the Lord 
Howe Island group. 

Our recent nomination of Shark Bay, 
600 kilometres to our north on the coast 
of Western Australia, and of the sub- 
Antarctic Macdonald and Heard Islands 
will add to our distinguished World Heri- 
tage record. 

And as a further step, I am pleased to 
announce that agreement has been 
reached between the Commonwealth and 
Queensland Governments on joint man- 
agement arrangements for the Wet 
Tropics World Heritage Area. 

This management scheme provides a 
mechanism for successful cooperative 
management of the area. It incorporates 
joint funding, consideration of local com- 
munity interests and professional scien- 
tific advice through two advisory 
committees, a professionally staffed man- 
agement agency, a Joint Management 
Authority and a Ministerial Council. 

Through this scheme, Australia will 


meet its international duty to protect this 
vital part of the world’s heritage. 

I say none of this in a spirit of com- 
placency, or to pretend that countries, 
Australia included, need do no more to 
safeguard our global environment. 

We have indeed a long way to go. My 
Government is very conscious of 
Australia’s responsibility to help maintain 
the international momentum on a num- 
ber of other environmental issues. 

The loss of the world’s biological 
diversity is one such issue. 

You will all be aware of the statistics. 
The five million species estimated to have 
evolved over billions of years; the risk of 
losing one-quarter of these over the next 
20 or 30 years; the destruction of 
rainforests; the loss of genetic diversity, 
the loss of potential pharmaceuticals and 
new food crops. 

While some nations may be benefiting 
in the short-term from the activities 
which are leading to such losses, there 
can be no winners in the long-term. 

Australia believes that the develop- 
ment and negotiation of an international 
biodiversity convention is a matter of 
great urgency. 

At the last General Assembly of the 
IUCN, a resolution was passed calling for 
the establishment of a global representa- 
tive system of marine protected areas. 

Australia has gone some way towards 
achieving this goal through the establish- 
ment of the Great Barrier Reef Marine 
Park and other significant Australian 
marine reserves such as Ningaloo Marine 
Park, just north of Shark Bay. 

There is, however, a number of other 
areas in Australian waters which contrib- 
ute greatly to the world’s biodiversity and 
would be valuable additions to a marine 
reserve system such as that proposed by 
the IUCN. 

I am, therefore, pleased to announce 
that the Australian Government has 
decided to work towards the expansion of 
Australia’s marine reserve system. In 
association with State and Territory Gov- 
ernments, we will investigate the estab- 
lishment of a national, representative 
system of marine protected areas for Aus- 
tralia that will protect these areas, while 
permitting appropriate uses and promot- 
ing public education. 
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I trust that you will not leave Australia 
without having taken the opportunity to 
appreciate both Australia’s magnificent 
natural environment — and the actions 
we are taking to preserve it. 

Australians are proud of both. 

And I trust that this General Assembly 
— and the continuing work of the IUCN 
— will help show us and other nations the 
way forward. 

Since its foundation in 1948, the 
IUCN has become a highly respected 
conservation organisation, forming close 
and valuable working relationships with 
government and non-government 
agencies alike. It has also maintained an 
important international focus upon the 
world’s environmental problems. 

The key to the organisation’s success 
has, in part, been the expertise it has been 
able to draw upon from its membership. It 
is this expertise, assembled here today, 
which is required for the complex issues 
to be considered over the coming week. 
The challenge will be to do more to inte- 
grate economic considerations into many 
of these issues. 

Your meeting indeed comes at a criti- 
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cal time in the evolution of international 
affairs. The events that we have witnessed 
of late — the transformation of super- 
power relations and the revolutions of 
eastern Europe — will ensure the his- 
torians of the future see our times as 
marking irreversible change. The over- 
throw of totalitarian rule in eastern Eur- 
ope has not only changed the political 
landscape, bringing both freedom and 
democracy to millions; it also offers hope 
that as these people shape their economic 
destinies in this new order the past dec- 
ades of environmental devastation can 
now be reversed. 

We must not overlook of course the 
persistence of substantial regional prob- 
lems — not least of course the potential 
for conflict in the Gulf. However the bal- 
ance sheet is surely positive — and must 
surely give us renewed confidence in the 
capacity of international forums such as 
yours to achieve lasting and beneficial 
change. 

I wish you all a productive and 
informative week and hope that it pro- 
vides a solid foundation for your work in 
coming years. E 
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Australia urged to 
assist in South 
Pacific conservation 


The Duke of Edinburgh, international president 
of World Wide Fund for Nature (WWF) said 
Australia had a unique role to play in assisting 
with conservation in the South Pacific. Speaking 
at the new office of WWF in Sydney, which he, 
together with the Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, 
officially opened on November 23, Prince Philip 
said the South Pacific conservation program 
placed special emphasis on the role of indigenous 
peoples in managing resources. Mr Hawke 
announced the appointment of the Ambassador 
for the Environment, Sir Ninian Stephen, to 
chair the newly-established Antarctic Foun- 
dation. The foundation, which will be based in 
Hobart, has been allocated $1 million. Among its 
first tasks will be the development of a conser- 
vation strategy for the Australian Antarctic 
Territory. 

Mr Hawke said Australia’s Antarctic Treaty 
system proposal to make Antarctica a “nature 
reserve — land of science” encapsulated the sym- 
biotic relationship between science and 
evironmental protection that was envisaged for 
the continent. 

ABOVE: Prince Philip, the Prime Minister and 
Sir Ninian Stephen at the opening. 

LEFT: Prince Philip, assisted by the Prime Min- 
ister cuts the ribbon to open the new WWF office. 
Pictures by Department of Foreign Affairs and 
Trade photographer Bill Payne. 
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Uruguay Round in state of crisis 
says PM at book launching 
Address by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, at the 


launch in Sydney on November 19 of Alan Oxley's The 
Challenge of Free Trade 








Alan Oxley has written an extraordinary 


book. 
The GATT — the General Agree- 
ment on ‘Tariffs and Trade — is not 


exactly the world’s most easily understood 
Or most transparently lucid of organis- 
ations. Not for nothing has it earned the 
nickname “The General Agreement to 
Talk and Talk”. 

As for the Uruguay Round, it has too 
often, especially in its early years, run the 
risk of being mistaken for a kind of Latin 
American dance. 

If ever there was a topic that needed a 
knowledgeable and readable author to 
explain its fundamental importance to 
international affairs, then GATT is that 
topic. 

And Alan Oxley is precisely that 
author. As Australia’s Ambassador to 
GATT from 1985 to 1989, he has spent 
more than his fair share of hours engaged 
in the hard, long-drawn-out grind of 
international trade negotiation. 

But instead of writing some dry-as- 
dust analysis, Alan’s book is fast-paced, 


engaging and even — especially when 
you get to Appendices Three and Four — 
funny. 


His subtle insight into how the crisis 
in the current round of trade talks 
unfolded, his explanation of the profound 
significance of this crisis, and his plea for 
a successful outcome, are masterly 
elements of this book. 

The Challenge of Free Trade will be 
rewarding reading for the specialist, for 
the businessman and woman, and for the 
general reader alike, and I hope it will 
reach the wide audience it deserves. 

This is also a very timely book, and I 
know I will be excused if I spend a few 
minutes outlining Australia’s views about 
the current impasse in international 
trade. 

GATT emerged from the political 
and economic rubble of World War II. 

With a certain degree of idealism it 
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sought to establish an international order 
in which free trade between nations could 
flourish — unimpeded by the senseless 
and vicious bouts of protectionism that 
had so damaged the pre-war global 
economy. 

The fundamental principles of 
GATT are that open markets are the most 
efficient, and that measures which 
impede trade should have the least dis- 
torting effect on markets and should be 
gradually reduced. 

GATT has, by and large, been a 
resounding success. It created a free trade 
umbrella beneath which the world has 
enjoyed a dramatic and continued growth 
in prosperity since World War II. 

But asthe GATT approached its forti- 
eth anniversary, in the mid-1980s, it was 
well and truly into a mid-life crisis. 
Resurgent protectionism in a number of 
the more prosperous countries was threat- 
ening to overturn the multilateral system 
of trade rules — the very system which 
had helped make them prosperous in the 
first place. 

So in 1986, at a meeting in Uruguay, 
the GATT members decided to embark 
on a critical four-year round of nego- 
tiations to liberalise world trade and to 
revitalise the GATT rules. 

That Uruguay meeting was an aus- 
picious one. There were more participat- 
ing countries than ever before, including 
developing countries; and there was a 
broader agenda than ever before — 
including the issues of trade in services 
and, of special importance to Australia, 
trade in agriculture. 

Because we believed it imperative to 
realise this first-ever opportunity to estab- 
lish a firm and sound basis for trade in 
agriculture, Australia took the initiative 
to bring together a number of other like- 
minded agricultural nations in the Cairns 
Group. 

This Group represents 25 per cent of 
world trade in agriculture, and we have 
been relentless in applying pressure on 
those agricultural producers whose pro- 
tectionist measures are distorting our 
markets and seeking to negate our 
efficiency. 

GATT is now approaching the final 
few days of that four-year negotiating 
period of the Uruguay Round. 
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And despite its auspicious start, it is no 
overstatement now to say that the 
Uruguay Round is in a state of crisis. 

The cause of that crisis is that the 
European Community, stubbornly and 
short-sightedly, has refused to negotiate 
in any genuine way on agriculture. 

If the Europeans do not shift their 
position on agriculture — if they do not 
show they are prepared to reduce the 
massive distortions to the world economy 
caused by their agricultural protectionism 
— then the Uruguay Round as a whole 
will fail. 

I don’t make that statement as a 
threat. I make it as a statement of plain 
fact. 


Agriculture the key 


Agriculture has become the key to the 
success or failure of the Round. 

The Cairns Group and the United 
States have made it clear that the Euro- 
peans must agree to substantial and pro- 
gressive cuts in support and protection for 
agriculture, with specific commitments 
on each of the three key types of 
support. 

But it was only earlier this month, 
with merely a few weeks to go before the 
end of the Round, that the Europeans 
finally made an offer on agriculture — 
and it was an offer that fell far short of 
what we have been seeking. It contains no 
prospect that the Europeans will signifi- 
cantly cut their subsidies of agricultural 
exports, nor that they will open their mar- 
kets to imports. 

And since they tabled that offer, it has 
become plain that the European Govern- 
ments have given their representatives no 
significant scope to negotiate. 

In other words, with time running out, we 
are deadlocked. Let me make quite clear 
to you what I believe is at stake. 

Success in the Uruguay Round will 
offer the opportunity — to borrow from 
Alan Oxley’s crisp summary — 


to increase global growth; 

to break the developing-country debt 
cycle; 

to increase global food production; 

to underpin economic and political 
renewal in Eastern Europe; and 

to apply the dynamism of the infor- 
mation age to expand global trade. 
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Failure in the Round will not only 
mean we have missed the opportunity to 
reap those benefits, it will also see the start 
of a slide into the economic and political 
dangers of renewed protectionism. 

As I said at the outset, GATT was 
established explicitly to prevent a recur- 
rence of the economic mismanagement 
of the 1930s that helped bring about 
World War II. 

The Europeans of today seem to have 
forgotten what the founders of GATT 
knew, from their own terrible experience 
of the 1930s: that protectionism is not just 
an economic disease but a potential 
source of political friction and conflict. 

That is why the weakening of GATT, 
brought about by a failure of the Uruguay 
Round, would not only pose a grave threat 
to the world’s prosperity but would also be 
a tragically regressive step at the very time 
when we should be trying to make perma- 
nent the truly positive trends that are 
emerging in the world. 

Surely, the lesson of the 1930s is a 
lesson too costly to repeat. 

With that much at stake, you can well 
understand why it has been my 
Government’s high priority to ensure a 
successful outcome to the Round. 

Even with the prospects of success as 
dim as they now are, we must not simply 
lie down and die. We have to fight this out 
to the end. 

That is why I spoke to President Bush 
last Friday. And it is why I have written 
today to the leaders of the European 
Community — Chancellor Kohl, Prime 
Ministers Rocard, Andreotti, and 
Thatcher, EC President Delors, and the 
leaders of the other Community members 
— urging them all to exercise real politi- 
cal leadership in the interests of the inter- 
national system. 


EC’s unsatisfactory offer 


In these letters I expressed my deep con- 
cern over the future of the Round in the 
light of the totally unsatisfactory nature of 
the European offer on agriculture. 

That offer was too restrictive on access 
by other nations to the European market, 
and failed to reduce the export subsidies 
which are the most trade-distorting of all 
policies. 

They are also the most damaging to 
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efficient agricultural producers — and I 
said in my letters that the rural economies 
of Australia and of many of our Cairns 
Group colleagues are being devastated by 
export subsidies. Of course it is relatively 
easy to spell out the damage protection- 
ism is causing countries such as Australia. 

It is more difficult, but equally 
important, for the European leaders to 
understand that their own people are 
being hurt. 


I said in my letters that I understood 
the internal pressures that made it diffi- 
cult to cut support for agricultural 
producers. 

But underlying this must be the recog- 
nition of the fact that more open markets 
will mean much cheaper food costs for 
European consumers; while the elimin- 
ation of subsidies will liberate taxpayers of 
the massive burden they bear in support- 
ing inefficient farmers. 

In other words, the ordinary man and 
woman in Europe will enjoy the benefits 
of a more efficient economy in which the 
resources of the community are directed 


towards productive investment — not 
poured into the bottomless pit of farm 
supports. 


And consider the context in which 
this situation has arisen. 

The European Community is poised 
on the verge of an historic breakthrough 
— the creation of a single market in 1992 
which will, if it is an open market, dra- 
matically improve the living standards of 
Europeans and generally provide a boost 
to world economic prosperity. 

It is a triumph of mature and far- 
sighted political leadership; a demon- 
stration that the Europeans can overcome 
the obstacles that stand in the way of an 
even more prosperous and more pro- 
ductive life. 

At the same time, Western Europe is 
facing up to the challenges of closer econ- 
omic integration with Eastern Europe, 
now being freed from the shackles of cen- 
tral planning. 

What a tragedy it would be — what an 
absurdity it would be! — if at the time of 
these historic developments — develop- 
ments which demonstrate the unqualified 
merits of competitive open markets — the 
Europeans were to deny those merits, and 
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undermine their bright prospects, by a 
failure of will in agriculture. 

What are we to make of a Europe 
which in respect of the 1992 Single Mar- 
ket is capable of vision and wisdom, and 
which in respect of agricultural protec- 
tion is capable of selfishness and short- 
sightedness? At the very least, the claims 
of Europe to a position of respect and 
influence in the international community 
will be significantly diminished if it caves 
in to the pressures of its farm lobby. 

My appeal is not for favours to Aus- 
tralia or charity to the Cairns Group. It is 
an appeal to the European Community’s 
own long-range self-interest. The subsi- 
disation of inefficiency cannot serve that 
self-interest; nor can the imperiling of a 
negotiation which in so many other sec- 
tors offers Europe great benefits and 
opportunities. 

All this underlies my plea to the Euro- 
pean leaders to exert political muscle in 
the final days leading up to the ministerial 
meeting in Brussels in early December. 

I know from my conversation with 
President Bush that he and Secretary of 
State Baker will be urging the Europeans 
to adopt a more reasonable stance — and I 
unreservedly welcome the pressure that 
the US has exerted and continues to exert 
in these vital talks. 


Onus on EC 


To be sure, we have no fondness for 
American export subsidies, and I have 
never neglected to criticise them publicly 
or privately. But the difference is that in 
the Uruguay Round, the United States is 
willing to cut, and cut substantially, if 
others will do likewise. The onus there- 
fore lies squarely with the European 
Community. 

I stress that it is still the very earnest 
wish of the Australian Government to see 
the Brussels meeting yield a successful 
outcome. 

However, I have made it clear that 
should it fail, then I would see merit in 
bringing Heads of Government together 
in a subsequent meeting — not to settle 
fine points of detail but to give the process 
new impetus and firm direction from the 
top. 

We simply must do whatever we can 
to ensure a successful outcome of the 
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Uruguay Round. We cannot afford to 
fail. 

Throughout the entire Uruguay 
Round, Australia has diligently and 
ardently pursued what we consider to be 
our essential interests — ensuring our 
farmers get fair access to the world’s mar- 
kets, and generally protecting the global 
system of unimpeded trade. 

It was very much in pursuit of these 
interests that we established the Cairns 
Group — so that nations with similar 
interests can speak with a collectively 
louder and more influential voice. 

The Cairns Group activity in the 
Uruguay Round is but one example of 
Australia’s increasingly productive 
emphasis on multilateral diplomacy. 


Multilateral diplomacy 


Be it in international trade talks, or in glo- 
bal or regional efforts to ban chemical 
weapons, or the campaign to ban mining 
in Antarctica, or the initiative to find a 
peaceful solution in Cambodia, or the 
Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
initiative, or indeed the task of building a 
stable post-Cold War world order in the 
United Nations, Australia is prepared to 
do the hard work of multilateral 
diplomacy. 

We stand to gain — and the world 
community stands to gain. 

I want to take this opportunity to say a 
few words about the men and women who 
are at the coal-face of this work — people 
like Alan Oxley. 

Multilateral diplomacy demands 
patience, commitment and an 
unshakeable perception of the long-term 
goals. It may not be particularly glamor- 
ous work but it is essential and it is an 


increasingly important part of what diplo- 
macy is all about. 

Australia is particularly well served by 
its Overseas representatives and I want to 
take this opportunity to record the 
Government’s appreciation of their work. 
In particular I want to say to those 
engaged in the multilateral efforts I have 
outlined, how much the Government 
respects the contribution they are making 
to advancing our national interests. 

I had the opportunity to see Alan 
Oxley’s work at close quarters when I 
visited Geneva in October 1987 to deliver 
a Cairns Group address to GATT. As he 
records in this book, the preparation of 
that speech couldn’t be finalised until 
-shall we say — quite late in the piece and 
required a degree of international coordi- 
nation of Cairns Group members. That 
the speech went smoothly was of course a 
tribute to Alan’s efforts, and I express my 
thanks to him for that. 

This is as I said at the outset an extra- 
ordinary book. In addition to all the other 
reasons I have outlined, it is extraordinary 
because it tells a story as intricate and as 
dramatic as any detective thriller. 

It is about nothing less than how the 
world managed to get itself to the edge of 
a precipice. And unfortunately for the 
world, this real-life thriller doesn’t yet 
have a last chapter. 

We don’t know if the world crawls 
back from the abyss or whether it plunges 
down to the depths. 

It is my very sincere and profound 
hope that commonsense and a greater 
degree of political leadership by the Euro- 


pean Community — will ensure that 
there is a satisfactory ending to this 
tale. i 
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Government support for closer 
links with Taiwan 


Address by the Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John Button, in Perth on November 
26 to the Sixth Joint Conference of the Taiwan-Australia 
Trade Associations 





I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
open this important conference today. 

Australia’s commercial relations with 
Taiwan are significant now and are set to 
grow considerably over the next decade. 

The Taiwan-Australia Trade Associ- 
ations have, and will play, a key role in 
promoting trade and investment between 
our two countries. 

Those links have risen steadily 
throughout the last 10 years. The strong 
complementarity between our two econ- 
omies should ensure further growth. If we 
are more proactive, I am sure that acceler- 
ated growth is highly achievable. 

Our current trade relationship basi- 
cally reflects Taiwan’s rapid industrialis- 
ation and Australia’s efficiency as a 
producer of raw materials. 

I believe we can expand these existing 
ties and grow into new areas of commer- 
cial activity to mutual advantage. 

Australians are becoming increasingly 
aware that our location in the Asia Pacific 
region is enormously important to this 
country’s future economic path. 

In fact in any vision of Australia into 
the next century, it emerges vividly that 
our future is interlocked with that of the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

The region has sustained a strong 
economic performance during the 1980s, 
resulting in a continuing gravitation in 
world economic activity towards the 
region. 

In three decades, for example, North 
East Asia’s production has expanded from 
something less than one quarter of North 
America’s to reach one quarter of the 
world’s output. 

During this period, Australia’s trade 
and investment connections have pro- 
gressively shifted towards the region in 
which we live. Seven of our ten largest 
markets are countries in the region. 

Sixty per cent of our imports are 
sourced from the region. 





The Minister for Industry, Technology and 
Commerce, Senator John Button. 


I am pleased to say that there is a 
growing network of established business 
ties from Australia into each of the econ- 
omies in the Asia Pacific region. But we 
must move faster. 

I strongly believe that the economic 
growth path for Australia will be very 
much determined by our participation in 
the region. 

We value our long-standing ties with 
Europe and North America. They will 
continue and grow. 

But, if we look ahead, much of our 
growth in trade will come via the dyna- 
mism of our neighbours. For Australians, 
the challenge is to capitalise on our com- 
petitive strengths — in commodities, in 
technology-based manufacture, in the 
thriving trade in services — and grow 
with the region. 

Taiwan is already Australia’s sixth 
largest export market and our fifth largest 
trading partner. 

Australia is a major supplier to Tai- 
wan of a wide range of commodities 
including iron ore, coal, aluminium, beef, 
dairy products, wool and cotton. 
Increased market access could raise this 
profile considerably. 

And we are also increasingly supply- 
ing more high value added products and 
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services to Taiwan, such as processed 
foods and computer software. 

We rank number ten in terms of 
Taiwan’s export markets. 

Australian imports of Taiwanese elec- 
tronic and electrical equipment, textiles 
and footwear, chemicals and plastics and 
an array of light industrial products are 
already substantial. 

Two-way trade exceeds $ 3.9 billion 
which, incidentally, exceeds both the 
value of Taiwan-Korea trade and of 
Australia-PRC trade. 

Further growth in trade can be 
expected as both Australia and Taiwan 
focus more on the products in which we 
have a long-term competitive advantage. 

In fact, the present complementarity 
between our two economies forms a good 
basis from which to extend bilateral econ- 
omic relations beyond merchandise trade 
— to two-way investment, research and 
development collaboration, and services. 

There will increasingly be scope for 
exports of services to Taiwan, such as 
financial services, tourism and education. 
This reflects the rising incomes of Tali- 
wan and the drive for higher living 
standards. 

A largely untapped potential exists for 
joint research and development and 
technology-based activities between Aus- 
tralia and Taiwanese firms and 
institutions. We have developed a range 
of sophisticated technologies and 
Taiwan’s involvement in commercial- 
isation would work to mutual advantage. 

Our R&D base in fields such as 
biotechnology and biomedics, opto- 
electronics, waste and environmental 
management, for example, is world class. 

Our skills in areas like information 
and communication technologies, and 
specialist scientific and medical equip- 
ment, meet international standards. And 
we are keen to build on these through 
joint ventures or other forms of 
collaboration. 


Multi Function Polis 


Another path to technology collaboration 
is the Multi Function Polis (MFP). 

The MFP is an Australia-Japan 
initiative to create an international major 
centre for scientific, cultural and econ- 
omic activities in the Asia-Pacific region. 


The project would comprise leading edge 
activity in education, information tech- 
nology and communications, environ- 
mental management, health services and 
leisure. 

Shortly, I will announce the Taiwan- 
ese representative to the International 
Advisory Board of the MFP. This is an 
international project in industries of the 
future. Taiwanese firms would be wel- 
come participants in the MFP. The MFP- 
Adelaide has considerable potential as a 
catalyst for R&D, technology transfer and 
new industry developments in the 2lst 
Century. 

Finally, we would encourage Taiwan- 
ese companies to consider direct invest- 
ment in high value added manufacturing 
and resource processing activities in 
Australia. 

Taiwan gains through security of 
supply and reduced pressures on the lim- 
ited space of Taiwan. Australia benefits 
from higher value-added exports. In all 
priority areas for new investment, export 
is the ultimate goal. 

Australia offers a number of attrac- 
tions to the investor. Not big financial 
incentives, but a sound base for the inves- 
tor seeking sound long-term investments. 
We provide a stable political and invest- 
ment climate with an increasing degree of 
openness in the economy. 

Australia is not a high tax country. In 
respect of overall tax burdens, Australia 
has one of the least taxed systems in the 
OECD. 

Real labour costs have declined pro- 
gressively over the past eight years and are 
now extremely low by world standards. 

Energy costs also compare very 
favourably with our competitors. On a 
world scale, our rich mineral and agricul- 
tural sectors are efficient, and we actively 
encourage further processing for export. 

Our workforce is well educated and 
skilled, and increasingly attuned to meet- 
ing the demands of sophisticated technol- 
ogies and manufacture. 

We possess a world class research base 
which the Government is committed to 
fostering in industry, the universities and 
Government institutions. 

I have said that there are comple- 
mentarities between our two countries. 
Recent economic liberalisation and 
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ongoing structural change in both Tai- 
wan and Australia will offer further com- 
mercial opportunities. 

The question is: How do we maximise 
these opportunities? — the very theme of 
this conference. 

It is clear to all that Taiwan’s regional 
and international significance in trade, 
investment and aid will continue to 
rise. 

Taiwan has become a substantial 
source of investment funds in the region. 
In fact, Taiwan is now second only to 
Japan in terms of investment in countries 
in the Asia-Pacific region. In some 
countries, such as Malaysia and the Phil- 
ippines, Taiwan ranks ahead of Japan. 

Domestic pressures and Taiwan’s 
internationalisation objectives, should 
reinforce this trend. 

The relaxation of investment con- 
straints, the promotion of balanced trade, 
the desire to steadily improve standards of 
living in Taiwan represent opportunities 
for Australian companies. 

According to Taiwanese sources, 
Taiwan’s direct investment abroad was 
approximately $US 8.5 billion in 1988/ 
89. AsI have already indicated, China and 
the ASEAN countries are an important 
focus of this investment. However, to 
date, investment flows between Taiwan 
and Australia have been disappointingly 
small. And that investment has mainly 
concentrated in real estate and tourism. 

I believe Australia warrants a closer 
look. There are promising long-term 
investment opportunities. The invest- 
ment relationship should and can be 
broadened to mutual advantage. 

Equally, Australian business cannot 
afford to ignore Taiwan’s rapid economic 
development. There are challenges, yes... 
but numerous opportunities. 

Australian firms need to identify the 
specific commercial opportunities which 
arise, and work at them. 

Australian firms also should not over- 
look the opportunity for profitable invest- 
ment in Taiwan, a country with vast 
international networks. 

Some Australian companies have 
already made sizable and profitable 
investments in Taiwan, for example, 
CRA, BTR Nylex and BHP. Also, a num- 
ber of Australian banks and legal firms 
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have established in Taiwan in recent 
years. These businesses provide an 
important foundation for steady expan- 
sion in Australian-Taiwanese commer- 
cial relations. 


Bilateral developments 


Bilateral economic relations should be 
enhanced by recent developments such as 
the passage of investment security legis- 
lation, the formation of the Taiwan Mar- 
ket Service and the upgrading of the 
Australian Commerce and Industry 
Office in Taipei. Negotiations are also 
continuing between commercial parties 
for a direct Australian-Taiwan air service. 

The passage of investment security 
legislation smooths the way for potential 
Taiwanese investors. It ensures the secur- 
ity of all foreign investment in Australia, 
regardless of origin. It is an indication of 
the Government’s goodwill and interest 
in attracting Taiwanese investment to this 
country. 

In fact, the legislation is unique 
among countries in this region. Recent 
Government deliberations will provide 
further scope to extend commercial 
relations. 

The Government has decided to pro- 
vide further active support for the devel- 
opment of commercial relations. We will 
strengthen our commercial office in Tai- 
wan and assist the extension of Taiwan’s 
offices in Australia. We also will seriously 
address any double taxation problems 
with Taiwan. 

So the stage is set for enhanced trade 
and investment links. I welcome the visit 
of this high level Taiwanese investment 
mission to this country. This visit should 
enable senior Taiwanese industrialists to 
see, at first hand, the array of commercial 
opportunities which exist here. 

The Government and the community 
also welcome the increasing numbers of 
Taiwanese citizens visiiting Australia. 
Last year over 21 000 Taiwanese tourists 
visited Australia. Direct flights would 
boost this number greatly. 

With the recent establishment of an 
Australian Education Centre in Taipei 
we can also expect greater numbers of 
Taiwanese students to study here. A good 
development for now and for our longer 
term relations. 
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I would like to close by acknowledging 
the constructive role played by the Tai- 
wan Trade Association in Australia, its 
counterpart in Taiwan, the Australian 
Chamber of Commerce, the Taiwan Mar- 
ket Service and the Commerce and Indus- 
try Office in Taipei. 

These organisations have played a 
central role in promoting bilateral trade, 
investment, technology collaboration and 
tourism. They also provide an invaluable 


International cooperation needed 


to tackle climate issues 
Address on November 6 to the Second World Climate 


Conference in Geneva by the Minister for Arts, Sport, the 
Environment, Tourism and Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly 





It is a great honour for me to be here, 
along with representatives from many 
other countries, taking part in the process 
which must find a constructive and pro- 
gressive way forward to address the global 
challenges of climate and climate change. 

I speak from a country in the 
Southern Hemisphere where the green- 
house effect is predicted to create very 
extensive problems, where the Govern- 
ment has introduced challenging targets 
for the reduction of greenhouse gas 
emissions, and intends to phase out the 
production and consumption of CFC’s as 
early as 1997. 

We have taken this action because of 
the developing scientific knowledge 
about global warming. In this regard the 
advances in knowledge that we make in 
terms of world climate generally and the 
greenhouse effect in particular will be 
criticial in many areas of decision 
making. 

As the Minister responsible for the 
Australian Bureau of Meteorology it is 
not out of place for me to remind this con- 
ference of the scientific challenges associ- 
ated with climate. We still need better 
monitoring and better predictions of the 
fluctuations of the atmosphere and 
oceans on different time scales — from 
months to decades. 


communication link between our busi- 
ness sectors, and foster friendship and 
understanding between Australia and 
Taiwan. 

The Australian Government is keen 
to see closer commercial and cultural 
links between Australia and Taiwan. 
Accurate information about each other’s 
dynamic societies will help underpin our 
growing relations. I wish you all a most 
productive and enjoyable conference. W 





The Minister for Arts, Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly. 


The need for increased monitoring 
and understanding is particularly import- 
ant for the Southern Hemisphere and 
more specifically for the South Pacific. 
We have an important responsibility in 
the region because it contains the last 
great wilderness, Antarctica: and the 
many small island states that stand to lose 
so much from the impact of extreme cli- 
matic events and predicted sea level 
rises. 

Australia has a research program that 
addresses climate modelling, regional cli- 
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mate processes, monitoring aimed at 
identifying special regional character- 
istics, the establishment of sea level moni- 
toring stations throughout the South 
Pacific, and regional studies on the poten- 
tial impacts and adaptions to climate 
change. Much of this work must be done 
within the international climate 
community. 

I urge the WMO to redouble its 
efforts, in collaboration with the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions, 
and the many other relevant international 
Organisations, to provide strong 
leadership. 

I believe there is a need to ensure that 
the efforts of the international meteoro- 
logical and oceanographic communities 
are more closely integrated and mutually 
supportive. To this end there is scope for 
building on such basic international pro- 
grams as the WMO World Weather Watch 
and the joint WMO-IOC Integrated Glo- 
bal Ocean Services System. This I believe 
will produce a more fully integrated inter- 
national atmosphere and ocean observing 
system. 

Access to up-to-date information on 
the behaviour of the global climate system 
is vital to all of us. I stress the need for 
countries to consolidate and strengthen 
their climate monitoring systems and 
reinforce their commitment to such basic 
international programs as the World 
Weather Watch and the Global Atmos- 
phere Watch. The assistance of developed 
countries to developing countries in this 
area will be necessary. 

Australia is, of course, dependent on 
the international meteorological satellite 
system for keeping track of our weather 
and climate and I would like to publicly 
acknowledge the contribution of the sat- 
ellite providing countries in improving 
our surveillance capability. 

To date much of the work on climate 
change has been focused on Northern 
Hemisphere concerns — it has been a 
largely a land-based focus. The focus of 
the Southern Hemisphere is on the 
oceans. If we are to be serious about the 
global nature of the problem we must 
achieve a truly global perspective. More 
scientific and technical resources need to 
be directed to understanding Southern 
Hemisphere issues. 
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Thanks to the efforts of the climate 
community, we already know a great deal 
about global and regional climate. The 
scientific and technical portion of this 
conference has reiterated that a clear 
scientific consensus exists on estimates on 
global warming which can be expected 
during the 21st century. 

I alluded earlier to the potential 
impacts of climate change on Australia’s 
neighbours in the South Pacific. These 
are likely to be extreme. These nations 
stand to be among those worst effected by 
the potential impacts of climate change. 

Sea level rise at the level predicted 
would drown many island communities. 
Changes in ocean currents would have 
subsequent impacts on food supplies, and 
an increased frequency of extreme 
weather events may reduce the number of 
inhabitable islands. 

The magnitude of this threat was 
stressed by the Heads of Government of 
South Pacific Forum countries who met 
earlier this year. The statement which 
they issued urged all industrialised 
countries to take immediate action to 
reduce emissions of greenhouse gases 
into the atmoshpere. 


Emission target 


In this regard, the Australian Govern- 
ment recently adopted one of the most 
stringent emissions targets announced to 
date. Our interim planning target is to 
reduce greenhouse gases, not controlled 
by the Montreal Protocol, by 20 per cent 
by the year 2005. While we will not pro- 
ceed unilaterally with measures that will 
have a net adverse economic impact 
nationally, or on our trade 
competitiveness, the Australian Govern- 
ment has already adopted a range of short 
term measures. These measures are 
designed to reduce emissions through 
increased energy efficiency and conser- 
vation and a major public awareness cam- 
paign. Mechanisms have also been put in 
place to assess the benefits and costs of the 
longer term response measures. 

Australia, as an economy dependent 
on primary resources, including energy 
exports, has taken this important step. 

I urge all industrialised countries that 
have not yet done so do likewise. Our glo- 
bal interim planning target must be no 
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less than a 20 per cent reduction in carbon 
dioxide if we are to be seen to be serious 
about limiting the potential impacts of 
global warming. 

I believe that we cannot leave this con- 
ference without having taken seriously 
our generation’s responsibility to the 
future of the earth. I hope that the 
decisions we take here, and transmit to 
the world in the form of our Declaration, 
are as relevant to the future security of the 
earth, as those taken at London by the 
Montreal Protocol meeting. We have to 
set the objetive of reducing the emission 
of greenhouse gases into the atmosphere. 
Our scientists have advised that notwith- 
standing scientific and economic 
uncertainties, nations should now take 
steps towards reducing sources and 
increasing sinks of greenhouse gases. The 
setting of an agreed global target to which 
all industrialised countries are committed 
is the crucial first step. 

The international debate on the estab- 
lishment of emission targets needs to 
establish the framework on which we 
move forward environmentally and 
economically. 

I refer to the development of a Frame- 
work Convention on Climate Change. 
This Convention will need to be truly glo- 
bal in its content if it is to be effective. 
Australia is not only committed to the 
development of a Convention, but to one 
that also recognises Southern Hemi- 
sphere concerns. Australia also believes 
that the best mechanism to develop the 
Convention is a joint UNEP and WMO 
body. 

It is Australia’s hope that a global tar- 
get will be established without the need to 
await the finalised convention. However, 
we also recognise that beyond the ques- 
tion of a global target, important cross 
sectoral issues will also have to be 
addressed. An obvious one is technology 


transfer, a subject on which Australia 
hopes a more imaginative and construc- 
tive approach will emerge at the begin- 
ning of the convention negotiations. 

We also believe that waiting another 
10 years for a review of national 
assessments of and responses to climate 
change is much too long a period to wait. I 
would like to suggest that we consider 
convening a Third World Climate Con- 
ference in 1995 at the latest, to review our 
progress towards minimising the threat of 
global climate change. 

Finally, I would like to congratulate 
the joint WMO and UNEP initiative, the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change. The first interim report of this 
body is now on the table. In particular, the 
results of the working group of the sci- 
ence of climate change, peer reviewed by 
scientists of many countries, was a great 
achievement. 

I am also pleased with the outcome of 
the working group on impacts. The role 
of Australia in vice-chairing this group 
demonstrates our commitment to inter- 
national cooperation. 

We believe that the IPCC is an effec- 
tive way to address one of the most serious 
environmental issues the world faces. 
The IPCC should continue to provide 
authoritative information and advice. 

This will be particularly important in 
the context of the negotiations on the cli- 
mate change convention to begin early 
next year. 

I began with a recognition of the need 
for full international cooperation to tackle 
climate change and climate issues. I 
would like to finish with a plea that we 
give clear evidence to the world that these 
issues are crucial, and that we are pre- 
pared to address them. I hope in this 
regard that the Ministerial Declaration 
from this conference will send clear and 
strong signals as to the path ahead. E 
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Question without notice 


Middle East — the Gulf crisis 


(From Hansard of November 6) 





Senator Loosley — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. What is the 
Government’s current assessment of the likelihood 
of conflict in the Gulf? Has the Government’s pol- 
icy position altered in any way on the question of 
the Gulf crisis? What is the Government’s attitude 
to certain private initiatives being organised in 
Australia and elsewhere to secure the release of 
hostages being held by Iraq? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Despite the immense 
media focus of the last few days, there has been no 
basic change in the Gulf outlook, in our assess- 
ment, since I last described that outlook in this 
Chamber, nor has there been any change in Aus- 
tralian Government policy. It remains our strong 
hope that the objectives enshrined in the United 
Nations (UN) resolutions — that is the complete 
withdrawal of Iraq from Kuwait, the restoration of 
the legitimate government of Kuwait and the 
freeing of all hostages — will be able to be achieved 
peacefully. It remains our belief that these objec- 
tives are capable of being achieved peacefully 
through the sustained and effective application of 
economic sanctions by the international com- 
munity. It is quite premature to make the judgment 
at this stage that that strategy has failed or will 
fail. 

It also remains the case that the military strike 
option must remain available in the event that the 
UN objectives do prove to be unachievable by other 
means. We hope against hope that war will not be 
necessary but the stakes are such — not just for the 
West, not just for the Gulf states, but for the whole 
future peace of the world — that war simply cannot 
be ruled out. 

On the hostage question, we and every other 
country with hostages held in Irag and Kuwait have 
striven constantly and assiduously through every 
available diplomatic means to secure the release of 
all our hostages. In common with every other gov- 
ernment with hostages there, we have taken the 
view that the strength of the international reaction 
against Iraq and Saddam Hussein is its solidarity, 
and that that solidarity is compromised by unilat- 
eral attempts to negotiate the release of a particular 
country’s hostages. If what is involved is not so 
much an attempt to negotiate separate terms but 
simply to plead, on humanitarian or related 
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grounds, for the release of particular people or cat- 
egories of hostage, then the issues are a little bit 
more finely balanced. 

We welcome the release of any persons from 
the awful situation in which they and their families 
presently find themselves, and again we have indi- 
cated we will not put any obstacles in the way of 
those who in good faith believe that they have 
something to contribute to bring this about. But it 
still, unhappily, remains the case that efforts of this 
kind tend to compromise the larger objectives we 
all share — in particular getting Iraq out of Kuwait 
and getting all the hostages released. Every release 
generates some degree of favourable publicity for 
Saddam Hussein, diverting attention from the 
crime he continues to commit by keeping anyone 
there at all. Every release contributes thereby an 
extra layer of division and confusion to a situation 
about whose basic moral simplicity we must remain 
absolutely clear. Every release in that way prolongs 
the advantage for Saddam Hussein in continuing to 
play the hostage card and in that way, in turn, 
makes the situation worse for the great majority of 
hostages who remain. 

There are basic problems, then, in any official 
or unofficial envoy effort of the kind which has 
been proliferating. The European Council at its 
meeting in late October made clear the objections 
that were held to government negotiated initiatives 
of that kind. A further meeting of the Community 
Foreign Ministers is being held today at which the 
issue will be revisited. It is for all these reasons that 
the Australian Government and, we believe, other 
governments are simply not in the position of 
offcially sponsoring or encouraging exercises of 
this kind, however well motivated they may be. 

Finally, our reluctance is all the greater when 
the person in question has adopted a posture of 
opposition to Australian or to other international 
involvement in the Gulf crisis and, indeed, a pos- 
ture of overt sympathy and understanding for Iraq. 
Whatever propaganda advantage there is for Iraq 
generally in these situations is multiplied dramati- 
cally when the person being rewarded, as it were, 
by some hostage release is someone who is per- 
ceived — for better or worse, whatever his inten- 
tions — as an apologist for Iraq. 

We will continue to do everything we possibly 
can in conjunction with the international com- 
munity to get all our people out as soon as we can. 
The best way to do this, in our judgment, is to do 
nothing that will increase Iraq’s confidence, 
nothing that will prolong Iraq’s resistance to the 
mass of world opinion for any day longer than 
needs to be the case. 
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Question without notice 


(From Hansard of November 6) 


Senator Powell — I ask whether the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade has seen the article by 
former Senator John Stone in the Australian 
Financial Review of November 1 this year in which 
Mr Stone addresses the current situation in the 
Middle East and concludes that: ... Saddam won’t 
back down, and if Mr Bush does so, his presidency will 
be forever linked with that of Jimmy Carter. Mr Bush 
could not contemplate that outcome. As Commander 
in Chief, he should soon give the order to move. I 
think he will do so. 

Mr Stone also expresses his conviction that 
sanctions will fail and that quick military victory is 
likely. I ask the Minister: first, is the Australian 
Government as concerned as Mr Stone appears to 
be about the political future of President Bush: 
and, secondly, can the Minister assure the Senate 
that the Australian Government will not join or fol- 
low a United States attack on Iraq during the post- 
Congressional election period? 


Senator Gareth Evans — As to the first part of the 
question, we have never taken any notice of John 
Stone in the past, and do not propose to begin now 
— certainly not in the context of this particular 
article. 

As to the question of Australia’s likely military 
response in the event that hostilities do break out in 
the way that I indicated earlier, we cannot exclude 
such a response from the realm of possibility. That 
is something on which obviously the Government 
needs to formulate a considered position, and I do 
not think it is appropriate to speculate about that at 
this stage. 


Senator Powell — Mr President, I ask a sup- 
plementary question. Does the Government see 
any compelling reason to destroy Kuwait in order 
to- save it? 

Senator Evans — I have made the point that we 
hope against hope that war will not be necessary in 
this situation. I think it is acknowledged that, if 
full-scale ground war does break out in the area of 
Kuwait, there is a very real danger indeed that the 
infrastructure of that city-state will be very largely 
destroyed. That is an outcome that nobody prefers. 
But we are faced with a situation where there has 
been naked exercise of aggression in circumstances 
which are not only of significance for the country 
of Kuwait, or, as I have said earlier today, for the 
Gulf, or simply for the developed and developing 
world because of its implications for the future of 
the Gulf region and oil supplies, but also of 
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immense significance for the future peace of the 
world in the post-war era. It is crucially important 
that this particular act of aggression not be allowed 
to succeed. We all want to achieve that through the 
application of sanctions policy and associated dip- 
lomacy; none of us wants to see a war becoming 
necessary. But beyond that I cannot say anything 
more than that, if a war is necessary, if at the end of 
the day the military strike option is the only one 
that will bring that situation about, then it is a result 
that we have to be prepared to contemplate. 


Question without notice 





(From Hansard of November 7) 


Senator Hill — My question is to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade. It arises from the call by 
the Parliamentary Left, under the hand of Senator 
Childs and Senator McKiernan representing 31 
members of the Australian Labor Party Caucus, for 
the United Nations Security Council to sponsor an 
international peace conference on the Gulf. Would 
not the setting up of such a conference whilst Iraq 
continues to occupy Kuwait give comfort to 
Saddam Hussein in his invasion and occupation of 
another sovereign nation? 


Senator Gareth Evans — I have to say, with all due 
regard to my colleagues, that not only on that issue 
but on a number of other matters raised in that par- 
ticular document, the contribution of the Parlia- 
mentary Left does not reflect Government policy 
and does not reflect our judgment as to what would 
be helpful or desirable in the resolution of the cur- 
rent Iraqi crisis. 


Question without notice 





(From Hansard of November 7) 


Senator Durack — I direct my question to the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to a 
statement made yesterday by the parliamentary 
Left of his own party. Given that the Minister him- 
self also said yesterday that “the military strike 
option must remain available” and that “the stakes 
are such ... that war simply cannot be ruled out”, is 
the Minister concerned that this position, so clearly 
stated yesterday, is undermined by the statement of 
his own colleagues that they were “emphatically 
opposed to a first strike by US forces”? Will the 
Minister also affirm that, contrary to the demands 
of the parliamentary Left, the Government has not 
ruled out further military involvement by Australia 
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in the event of war breaking out in the Gulf? I also 
ask: If the Government cannot maintain solidarity 
within its own Party on this subject, how can it 
expect to maintain international solidarity? 


Senator Evans — I do not honestly think that the 
position of the Government is likely to be under- 
mined by this particular contribution to the debate 
by the parliamentary Left. 


Senator Alston — You simply ignore them. 


Senator Evans — No, I say that with the authority 
of somebody from the parliamentary Left who told 
me that I should not really take too much notice of 
it because nobody else will — which shows a sig- 
nificant advance in the analytical capacity of my 
colleagues, if nothing else. With regard to the 
remaining elements of the question, I think they 
are essentially hypothetical and there is nothing 
more I can add to what I said yesterday on that 
subject. 


Senator Durack — Mr President, I ask a sup- 
plementary question. The Minister made a very 
firm statement yesterday that, despite the hopes 
and qualifications he expressed, the stakes were 
such that war simply could not be ruled out. I ask 
the Minister whether he has the same view in 
relation to further Australian military involvement 
in the event of that occurring? It is not a hypotheti- 
cal question. 


Senator Gareth Evans — I have not changed the 
view that I have expressed on record. Any question 
about the nature of an Australian response, both 
with existing resources in the Gulf region or any 
conceivable additional resources, is entirely hypo- 
thetical. It is not a matter about which it is appro- 
priate to speculate in advance of any of those 
conditions being satisfied which would give rise to 
the issue as a real one. 


Question without notice 


(From Hansard of November 7) 


Senator Hill — I have a further question for the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade in view of 
the seriousness of the matters raised yesterday by 
his colleagues. The aspect that I want to refer to is 
that the document stated that there should be no 
alteration to the clearly stated purpose for which 
the Australian naval capacity is employed in the 
Gulf conflict. I ask the Minister: in the event of a 
first strike by the opposing forces — which, of 
course, has not been ruled out — do the clearly 
stated purposes include Australian participation in 
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that deployment? Secondly, is it true, as the docu- 
ment said, that the Prime Minister has agreed to 
first consult with the Left before any further 
involvement is contemplated by the Government? 


Senator Evans — The stated purpose of the deploy- 
ment at the moment is no more and no less than 
assisting in the enforcement of sanctions. It does 
not extend to any wider conflict. That is why a 
decision would need to be made by the Australian 
Government as to how we would react to any such 
wider conflict, in the first instance, as I said, with 
our own resources already there, and, as a subsidi- 
ary question which might conceivably arise, what 
other wider reaction we might have. But all those 
questions are entirely hypothetical and entirely 
contingent on circumstances which have not yet 
occurred, and I do not propose to speculate as to 
what our policy response might be. I have nothing 
further to add on the latter part of the question. 


Senator Hill — I have a supplementary question 
which I will ask anyway. Accepting what the Minis- 
ter has just said, before a further decision is made, 
has the Prime Minister agreed that he would first 
consult with the Left? 


Senator Evans — No, he has not agreed to consult 
with the Left about that particular decision He 
simply said — and this was a commitment clearly 
and publicly made to the Party and everyone else 
— that before there was any change in the nature of 
the deployment we would engage in such consul- 
tations as are appropriate and possible in all the cir- 
cumstances. That is true, and that would continue 
to apply. But what might be possible in a very fast 
moving situation is very difficult to anticipate. 
Equally, of course we would hope, in this sort of sit- 
uation, to be able to consult with the Leader of the 
Opposition. 


Senator Hill — He didn’t last time. 


Senator Evans — He would hope to be able to do 
so. It may not prove either appropriate or 
possible.in the particular circumstances. One can- 
not speculate about any of these contingencies at 
this stage, and it is mischievous to invite me to 
do that. 


Question without notice 


(From Hansard of November 12) 


Senator Vallentine — I address my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Firstly, fol- 
lowing the success of Anne Fairbairn in gaining the 
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release of two Australian hostages, and in light of 
the Iraqi Ambassador’s undertaking that all Aus- 
tralian hostages would be released if Australian 
ships were withdrawn from the Gulf, is the Gov- 
ernment continuing with its negative attitudes 
towards hostage relief initiatives, such as that pro- 
posed by Tom Uren and Janine Haines, so as to 
conform with the United States Government’s 
hard line in order to support its non-negotiating 
position? Secondly, does the Australian Govern- 
ment support the views expressed in the United 
States and in Britain that Iraq has to be militarily 
demolished even if it leaves Kuwait, and that this 
would be tantamount to killing the monster that 30 
countries from the West, the Soviet Bloc and the 
Third World all helped to create by unashamedly 
selling weapons to Iraq during the last decade? 
Thirdly, can the Government clarify its intentions 
if war breaks out in the Gulf? What would be the 
chain of command in the event of an armed con- 
flict given the current de facto command position 
of the United States? 


Senator Evans — As to the first part of the question 
concerning hostages, the position taken by the 
Government — which has been explained by me 
on innumerable occasions and I do not propose to 
repeat all of that again now — is not one that is 
determined by the United States or anyone else. It 
has been a position determined by the Australian 
Government on the basis of our best judgement and 
is no different from the position adopted by just 
about every other country involved in this exercise. 
I remind Senator Vallentine and the Senate that 
the Economic Community Foreign Ministers, 
meeting in Rome on November 16, unanimously 
reaffirmed their opposition to any form of official 
sanction for unilateral negotiations with Iraq for 
the release of hostages. It did not agree on the for- 
mal proscription of such visits, nor has Australia; 
but, as with us, there is simply no official encour- 
agement being given to such visits for all of the 
obvious reasons we have spelt out. The Japanese 
Government, again, has emphasised that former 
Japanese Prime Minister Nakasone’s visit was pri- 
vate and Japan has restated its view that Iraq has to 
release all hostages unconditionally. The New Zea- 
land Government’s position on such visits is also 
totally consistent with ours. 

I must emphasise that while there has been 
some success by private emmisaries in these various 
“pilgrimages to the Baghdad bazaar” — as my Bel- 
gium foreign minister colleague put it — in secur- 
ing the release of a number of hostages, in fact now 
some 500 of them, it has to be remembered that 
there are still around 4000 west Europeans, Ameri- 
cans, Japanese, Australians and other nationals left, 
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and they are either detained at strategic instal- 
lations — and there are still some 400 people in 
that category — or are otherwise unable to leave 
Iraq or Kuwait. 

The main focus of our activity, acting in con- 
sort, conjunction, solidarity and coherence with the 
international community, has to be putting press- 
ure on Iraq to comply with its international legal 
obligation to release unconditionally and immedi- 
ately, not just a handful of people. from time to 
time to its own timetable and for its own propa- 
ganda advantage, but all foreign citizens. 

With regard to the second part of question 
about the objective of military demolition of Iraq 
being necessary to be accomplished, the situation is 
that the position of the United States and Britain, 
Australia for that matter and, to my knowledge 
everyone else participating in the Gulf exercise, is 
to ensure the success of the United Nations resol- 
ution — the United Nations Security Council’s 
stated objectives. That does not require Iraq to be 
militarily demolished. The objective primarily is to 
ensure the withdrawal of Iraq from Kuwait, the res- 
toration of the legitimate government of Kuwait 
and the release of all foreign nationals who wish to 
leave. Our policy, and that of these other countries 
in every case is achieving those objectives by peace- 
ful means if that is humanly possible. If it cannot be 
achieved by peaceful means we do have to contem- 
plate the military option. It needs to be appreciated 
that the objectives have been deliberately cast in 
that form so as to not make necessary the military 
demolition of Iraq for the successful accomplish- 
ment of the Gulf task. The basic objectives that are 
spelt out in the Security Council resolution are 
objectives that are capable of being secured without 
full scale or any other military action. 

It is, of course, crucial that the aftermath of the 
Gulf crisis there be a reshaping, somehow, of the 
military balance of the region; and that there be 
some containment exercise or other security pre- 
cautions put in place involving, preferably, large 
scale arms control agreements. But all of those 
things can be accomplished without the dramatic 
or comprehensive military down-sizing that some 
people seem to misunderstand to be part of the 
basic objectives of the international community. 
We believe the core objectives, including the objec- 
tive of a saner and safer security environment gen- 
erally in the Middle East in the future, can be 
achieved by the effective and sustained application 
of economic sanctions by the international 
community. 

As to the last question concerning Australia’s 
position if a wider conflict occurs in the Gulf, I can 
only say again that the Government will need to 
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make decisions on that matter in the circumstances 
applicable at the time. I do not propose to speculate 
now on what are merely hypothetical questions. 


The only point I further offer by way of correc- 
tion is that there is not a current de facto command 
situation, so far as the United States military is con- 
cerned, in relation to the Australian ships. The 
truth of the matter is that Australian ships are oper- 
ating under their own command. There are coordi- 
nation arrangements, but Australian personnel and 
Australian ships are not subject to orders from any 
other country. 


Senator Vallentine — I have a supplementary 
question. I thank the Minister for his answer and I 
ask him to clarify whether the Australian Govern- 
ment is attempting to ensure that there would be 
United Nations command in the event of the out- 
break of hostilities. 


That position has not been clarified. I would 
also like him to spell out whether the Australian 
Government is prepared to withdraw support from 
the United States’provocative war preparation pos- 
ition, which does not give any credence any longer 
to a negotiated settlement in light of the disaffec- 
tion with that position expressed recently by 
France, for example. I do not think the Minister 
can claim that there is total accord in the inter- 
national community. 


Senator Evans — Certainly, the Australian Gov- 
ernment does not dissociate itself from the military 
preparations in which the United States and other 
countries participating in the Gulf are presently 
engaged, for the very obvious reason that it is very 
important indeed that Saddam Hussein understand 
that unless he does withdraw from the Gulf, unless 
he does respond to all the pressure that is put on 
him at the moment — which we hope will be suc- 
cessful in its own right through economic sanctions 
— there is inexorably and inevitably awaiting him 
at the end of the trail a military conflict, and a mili- 
tary conflict that he cannot win and must not 
win. 


It is entirely appropriate that the international 
community, led in this instance by the United 
States, be engaging in the kind of preparation to 
ensure that message is communicated loud and 
clear. 


If Senator Vallentine, with her sense of hear- 
ing, cannot understand that message, I am 
unhappy for her, but I can assure her that it is a 
message that cannot now but have been heard by 
the Iraqi leadership and that, in the interests of 
peace and security in the Gulf, is what should be 
the case. 
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Question without notice 





(From Hansard of November 15) 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Given 
that one of the options in the Gulf being considered 
by the United States is an attack on Iraq, and that 
Australia would presumably support such a move, 
how would the multinational force obtain United 
Nations (UN) legitimacy for such an attack in 
terms of the United Nations charter, given that 
there would need to be an explicit resolution passed 
by the Security Council and that France and China 
would possibly not support it? Is it true that the 
United States, the United Kingdom and the 
French military staff commands are combining 
their resources into something approximating a de 
facto United Nations staff command or, at the very 
least, an informal “crisis” committee, and are 
attempts being made to activate the United Nations 
Military Staff Committee, which currently exists in 
name only? I further ask the Minister what the 
United Nations Security Council can do to prevent 
a military strike by the United States and other 
nations. Finally, will the Australian Government 
consider withdrawing its support from the 
multinational force, seeing that such a force has no 
legitimacy to wage war? 


Senator Evans — As to the first question, Australia 
has of course consistently supported a peaceful res- 
olution of the Gulf crisis. If, however, as the Prime 
Minister and I and the Minister for Defence have 
said, the sanctions strategy and associated diplo- 
macy do not achieve the objectives to which the 
international community is committed, we have to 
be prepared to contemplate military action, if that 
is the only course left which will ensure Iraq’s with- 
drawal from Kuwait. 

As to Australia’s likely response in the event 
that military action does occur, which we all hope it 
will not, I have said many times that this is an issue 
which the Government will make considered 
decisions about on the basis of all the circumstances 
applicable at the time, and no assumptions either 
way should be made at this time. 

As to the second question, there is no reason for 
assuming that a further explicit United Nations 
Security Council resolution would be strictly 
necessary to confer legitimacy, as Senator 
Vallentine described it, for the conduct of military 
action against Iraq. Article 51 of the charter, 
which, it will be recalled, was specifically affirmed 
by the original resolution 661, makes very clear 
that the United Nations charter does contemplate 
military action in response to such circumstances 
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as the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. If there were to be a 
further specific resolution of the Security Council, 
it would no doubt be to authorise the use of force 
against Iraq pursuant to article 42 of chapter 7 of 
the United Nations charter. 

This would need nine affirmative votes in the 
Council and no veto by one of the permanent five. 
There are no such proposals before the Council at 
this moment, but that is not to say that there may 
not be. 

France and China, which Senator Vallentine 
specifically referred to, have supported all Security 
Council resolutions on the crisis to date, and I have 
no evidence to suggest that they would necessarily 
oppose a resolution authorising force were the 
Security Council to consider one. As to the third 
question, there is no joint command for the 
multinational naval force (MNF). 

There are well-established procedures for coor- 
dination among the participants in the MNF, but I 
should stress again that Australian naval deploy- 
ment in the Gulf is under Australian national 
command. 


As for the forces on the ground in Saudi Arabia, 
I am not aware that the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France have established a joint com- 
mand of the kind that Senator Vallentine refers to. 
I should say that the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics has expressed its interest in having the 
UN military staff committee, comprising military 
representatives from the permanent five members 
of the Security Council, assume a greater role in 
this crisis. That committee meets regularly but has 
not yet moved to play a role in resolving it. 

As to the third question, from my discussions in 
Washington and in New York I know that the 
United States is acutely conscience of the need to 
maintain the international coalition against Iraq, 
particularly through the United Nations. This will 
be a factor the US will obviously be considering 
very seriously in any new move it might make to 
resolve the crisis. 

As was evident during the recent consultations 
of US Secretary of State, Mr Baker, in a number of 
middle-eastern European capitals over the last few 
days, the United States still has under very active 
consideration the possibility of obtaining more 
specific UN Security Council authority if any mili- 
tary action becomes necessary. 

Finally, the Australian Government will not 
consider withdrawing its support for the 
multinational naval force. That operation and Aus- 
tralian involvement in it is in full conformity with 
the United Nations charter. The MNF is acting 
legitimately and fully in accordance with binding 
resolutions of the Security Council. 
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Question without notice 





(From Hansard of November 26) 


Senator Loosley — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. In light of 
the announcement by the United States Secretary 
of State, James Baker, that the United States plans 
to ask the United Nations (UN) Security Council to 
meet on Thursday to consider an appropriate resol- 
ution which authorises the use of force to expel 
Iraq from Kuwait, can the Minister inform the Sen- 
ate as to the Australian Government’s views on this 
initiative? Have those views been communicated to 
the Bush Administration? 


Senator Evans — I have seen reports today indicat- 
ing that Secretary of State Baker does intend 
chairing a meeting of the Security Council on 
November 29 to discuss a draft resolution authoris- 
ing the use of force, as a last resort, against Iraq. 
The text of the proposed draft resolution has not 
yet been circulated, but I understand from press 
reports that it will propose a deadline by which Iraq 
should withdraw from Kuwait. If Iraq fails to with- 
draw, member states would be asked to use all 
necessary means to implement the Security 
Council’s resolutions on the crisis. 

As for Australia’s position on this, Australia has, 
of course, always supported a peaceful resolution to 
the crisis but, as I and the Prime Minister have indi- 
cated on a number of occasions, the military option 
does have to be kept on the table. If the military 
option does eventually have to be pursued in order 
to ensure Iraq’s compliance with the Security 
Council’s resolutions, then, as I have also made 
clear on a number of occasions, whether or not it is 
strictly necessary, Australia would certainly prefer 
that there be endorsement of such action by a 
further specific Security Council resolution. 
Therefore, we would support a further move by the 
Security Council along the lines reportedly pro- 
posed by the United States to increase pressure on 
Iraq. The fact is that although economic sanctions 
are, on all the evidence available to us, now causing 
real hardship in Iraq, Saddam Hussein has neither 
withdrawn from Kuwait nor abided by the norms of 
international law, particularly as regards the hold- 
ing of foreign nationals in Iraq and Kuwait against 
their will. An ultimatum resulting from a Security 
Council resolution authorising the use of force 
would give Saddam Hussein a last opportunity for a 
peaceful settlement to this crisis. Australia, of 
course, would urge him very strongly to take that 
opportunity. The United States Administration is 
very well aware of Australia’s policy on the Iraq- 
Kuwait crisis. We would expect specific discussions 
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to take place with us on this latest move once a draft 
text was circulated for comment. Australia is not, of 
course, presently a member of the Security Council 
itself, but our delegation to the UN in New York 
will continue to follow the Council’s deliberations 
very closely and report developments to the 
Government. 


Question without notice 





(From Hansard of November 26) 


Senator Hill — My question follows the previous 
question and the answer that has just been given. In 
view of the fact that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade now indicates that the Govern- 
ment will support a Security Council resolution 
authorising force, I ask: will the Government go 
one step further and use its good offices to lobby for 
that, in particular with Security Council members 
within our region such as Malaysia? Now that we 
are looking at the instance of using force to end this 
crisis, has Australia been approached to participate 
in operations against Iraq in the event that such a 
resolution is passed? 


Senator Evans — As to the first point, we would be 
guided by the United States of America as the spon- 
sor of such a Security Council resolution as to how 
it might be best progressed in New York in the 
Security Council. We would, of course, stand ready 
to assist in any way that was thought appropriate 
after such consultation in moving it forward. As to 
whether we have been approached to assist, no, 
there has been no approach in that respect. At this 
stage I do not think I should, so far as future ques- 
tions of this kind are concerned, be drawn into the 
position of having to respond to that sort of ques- 
tion. | am not anticipating any particular approach, 
but it is very difficult in these situations to give a 
blow-by-blow description of a course of ongoing 
consultations which will undoubtedly be occurring 
in the context of a resolution of this kind. 


Question without notice 


(From Hansard of November 26) 


Senator Powell — I preface my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade by noting 
that the use of nuclear weapons against Iraq has 
been described by United States (US) Defense Sec- 
retary Cheney as a possible, if unfavoured, option 
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and was openly endorsed by the Kuwaiti Foreign 
Minister on his reeent visit to Australia. I further 
note that Secretary Cheney today said that Iraq may 
be five to 10 years away from possessing a deliver- 
able nuclear weapon. 


I ask the Minister: firstly, does he agree that the 
possible use of nuclear weapons is being raised as 
part of the process, identified by Morris West in 
yesterday’s Sunday Herald of conditioning us to 
war and desensitising us to its consequences? 


Secondly, does he also agree that Iraq’s nuclear 
ambitions and those of other would-be nuclear 
powers will be increased by US threats to use 
nuclear weapons? 


Thirdly, will the Government convey to the 
Bush Administration its opposition to the use of 
nuclear weapons and its intention to withdraw Aus- 
tralian warships from the Gulf region if nuclear 
weapons are used there? 


Fourthly, will the Government support a 
United Nations initiative to maintain a ban on 
nuclear cooperation with Iraq after it withdraws 
from Kuwait? 


Senator Evans — I do not propose to speculate as to 
what the motivation might be of those who are 
dangling, as it were, the use of a nuclear weapon 
option — although some motives spring pretty rap- 
idly to mind, other than that which was the subject 
of comment by Mr West. As to what Iraq might do 
in response to such a threat, again, I do not think it 
would be helpful or useful for me to speculate 
about that. 


As to Australia’s attitude on nuclear weapons, 
Our position, of course. is perfectly clear: we do not 
support the use of nuclear weapons in any context 
whatsoever. It is difficult to believe that the situa- 
tion in the Gulf could possibly be an exception to 
that. 


I do not think it necessarily follows from that 
position, however, that we would feel obliged to 
take a different view about the whole justification 
for the situation in Iraq and the appropriateness of 
an international response to it. It is a matter of 
evaluating that in view of all of the circumstances 
as they prevail at the time. 


So far as nuclear cooperation with Iraq is con- 
cerned, I am not sure that I fully caught the import 
of the last part of Senator Powell’s question but cer- 
tainly I would hope and expect that the inter- 
national community would be utterly unwilling in 
any circumstances whatsoever to extend nuclear 
cooperation to Iraq in the circumstances of a 
known disposition on the part of its Government to 
put together a nuclear weapon. 
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Question without notice 
(From Hansard of November 28) 


Senator Hill — I direct my question to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to the assur- 
ances given by the Prime Minister that the Aus- 
tralian Labor Party (ALP) Left would be consulted 
regarding any change in the nature of Australia’s 
commitment to the Gulf. I ask: was the Left con- 
sulted on the Government’s decision to support the 
proposed United Nations (UN) Security Council 
resolution authorising force? Will the function of 
Australia’s naval ships in the Gulf change as a 
result of the passage of the resolution, presumably 
in preparation for the offensive function that might 
have to follow? Were these matters canvassed with 
the Left factional leaders — Mr Howe, Mr Hand 
and Senator Bolkus — during their meeting earlier 
this week with the Prime Minister when they were 
apparently discussing the subject of his leadership? 


Senator Evans — I do not have the Prime 
Minister’s exact language, as used both publicly 
and in the Labor Party Caucus, in front of me. But, 
as I recall, his commitment was to consult as widely 
as the circumstances permitted both within the 
Party and, as I said before, in relation to the Leader 
of the Opposition, on all of these matters as they 
related to the deployment of the Australian military 
assets — the ships. The Prime Minister made no 
general statement about consulting each step of the 
way with anybody so far as the successive political 
issues that arise and general policy issues are con- 
cerned; although of course it is the Prime 
Minister’s practice and that of our Party — unlike 
some others I know — to maintain the closest poss- 
ible dialogue on these sensitive and difficult issues 
with as wide a range of people as possible. That 
said, I am not sure whether there was any specific 
discussion at the Prime Ministerial level so far as 
our position on the UN resolution issue is con- 
cerned. If there was, it was not pursuant to any par- 
ticular obligation in that respect; it would have just 
been as part of normal discussion processes that go 
on. 

As to the last part of the question, there has 
been no decision about any change to the role or 
deployment of the Australian ships as a result of the 
likely passage of the UN resolution. I do not pro- 
pose to speculate, in this or any other forum, as to 
what the impact of the UN decision might be in 
that respect. That is a matter to be determined by 
the Government in all the circumstances of the 
time as this matter evolves. 


Senator Hill — I ask a supplementary question. In 
light of the Minister’s answer and in view of the fact 
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that the Left publicly stated its opposition to the use 
of force in resolving this particular issue and 
because of the importance of the unity of the Aus- 
tralian Government — if we are talking about the 
need for unity among the opposing forces in the 
Gulf — can he find out whether the Left was con- 
sulted and whether the ALP Parliamentary Caucus 
as a whole is in favour of the decision that has now 
been made? 


Senator Evans — We will look after our own unity 
and Senator Hill can look after that in his own 
party. I suggest that he mind his own business in 
that respect. 


Question without notice 


(From Hansard of November 28) 





Senator Bourne — Is the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade aware that United States Rear 
Admiral William Fogarty yesterday pronounced 
the blockade of Iraq effective and that a US auth- 
ority on sanctions, Gary Hafbauer of Georgetown 
University, is reported as saying that he expected 
sanctions to work, but that it would take a year for 
that to happen? Does the Government agree that 
more time should be allowed for sanctions to work, 
especially as Iraq’s industrial output has already 
fallen by a reported 40 per cent? What information 
does the Government have about the impact of 
sanctions on the health of foreign nationals, 
Kuwaitis and Iraqis, particularly children? 


Senator Evans — The Australian Government 
shares the international consensus that United 
Nations (UN) sanctions are being effectively 
implemented against Iraq. I certainly agree with 
the view that was expressed yesterday by Rear 
Admiral Fogarty that the multinational naval force 
operation in which Australia has actively partici- 
pated has been very effective in enforcing UN 
sanctions against Iraq. Estimates are that less than 5 
per cent of Iraq’s pre-invasion oil exports are now 
getting through, that Iraq’s industrial production 
has fallen by as much as 40 per cent, and that no 
more than about 10 per cent of usual imports are 
entering the place. 

I have not seen the remarks that are attributed 
to Mr Hufbauer, but I am aware of a wide diversity 
of views among commentators about the time 
frame which might be required to allow sanctions 
to exert sufficient pressure to persuade the Iraqi 
leadership that it must withdraw its forces from 
Kuwait. The sanction strategy, of course, remains 
an important element in international efforts to 
secure a peaceful resolution to the crisis. As we 
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have repeatedly emphasised, a peaceful solution is 
much the preferred option. Whether a peaceful sol- 
ution can be achieved through waiting for sanc- 
tions to take effect depends not just on the sanctions 
physically taking some effect but on the Iragi Gov- 
ernment responding to them in a way which recog- 
nises the inexorability of hurt and pain and 
suffering to its own citizens and drawing the logical 
conclusion from that. We simply cannot make 
judgments about when it might be prepared to 
make that kind of judgment. That is why it now 
appears that the sanctions strategy needs to be 
reinforced by a further demonstration of the inter- 
national community’s resolve to bring about an 
Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait. 

It is in that context that the Australian Govern- 
ment supports current moves in the UN Security 
Council to increase pressure on Iraq by authorising 
all necessary measures — as the resolution has it — 
to implement relevant UN Security Council resol- 
utions. While the detail about the working of the 
sanctions is not available, as I have already said, 
most assessments indicate that they are having a 
significant effect and that their main impact has 
been on Iraqi infrastructure and industrial pro- 
duction rather than food or medical supplies. Cer- 
tain foodstuffs have been rationed to ward off 
serious shortages and apparently the prices of some 
products have risen, but otherwise food supplies 
appear to remain adequate at this stage — includ- 
ing for children and foreign nationals. 

Security Council resolution 666 provides a 
framework for the provision of food under UN aus- 
pices if and when the humanitarian circumstances 
exemption to sanctions is determined by the UN 
Security Council to exist. That has not yet hap- 
pened. The Iraqi Government has made some alle- 
gations about the adverse impact of sanctions on 
particular vulnerable groups in Iraq, but we view 
these as really no more than another dimension of 
Iraq’s current propaganda efforts. Iraq has not 
allowed the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, other recognised international humani- 
tarian agencies or the UN Secretary-General’s 
special representative to visit Iraq to assess the sit- 
uation. One would assume that, if there was any 
credibility at all in these claims that are being 
made, such visits would of course be allowed. 

The point that needs to be made is that Iraq’s 
invasion and occupation have, of course, resulted 
in very considerable hardship for the Kuwaitis and 
foreign nationals trapped in Kuwait. That has 
absolutely nothing whatsoever to do with the oper- 
ation of UN sanctions. The Government is also 
concerned about reports of deteriorating con- 
ditions for some of the hostages who are detained at 
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strategic sites. This, too, has nothing to do with 
sanctions, but rather is the result of the Iraqui 
Government’s illegal and totally inhumane 
actions. 


Question without notice 





(From Hansard of November 29) 


Senator West — I direct my question to the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Afairs and Trade. Can the Minister 
tell the Senate what the Government’s attitude is to 
the imminent adoption in New York of a United 
Nations Security Council resolution on the use of 
force in the Gulf situation? 


Senator Evans — In answers to questions earlier 
this week I have already made clear the 
Government’s reaction to the general prospect of 
such a resolution, but let me repeat the points: we 
hope that the crisis can be peacefully resolved but 
accept that ultimate resort to force cannot be ruled 
out if UN objectives are unlikely otherwise to be 
achieved; if force is to be applied we would very 
much prefer it to be under cover of a specific UN 
Security Council resolution; we accept that it is 
time for further pressure to be applied to Iraq to 
make its leadership understand that it has no option 
but to withdraw from Kuwait and meet the other 
terms of the UN resolutions; and in this context we 
support the passage of a resolution of the kind that 
is now before the Security Council. 

Depending on the final terms of that resolution, 
its passage will be an important new element in the 
international community’s consideration of its 
response to the present crisis. The Government 
will be considering carefully over the next few days 
the implications of any resolution may be passed. 
As far as our own involvement in the Gulf is con- 
cerned, it is presently anticipated that the Prime 
Minister will be making a parliamentary statement 
on the Gulf situation generally early next week, 
probably on Tuesday. Until then, I do not think 
there is anything useful I can further add. 


Murder of Rabbi 


(From Hansard of November 7) 


Senator Colson — I direct a question to the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to the 
murder in New York of the founder of the Jewish 
Defence League, Rabbi Meir Kahane. Does the 
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Australian Government have any information 
about the likely social and political ramifications of 
the Rabbi’s death in Israel and the Middle East in 
general? 


Senator Evans — I and the Government, as I am 
sure is the case elsewhere in the chamber, deplore 
the murder in New York yesterday of the Jewish 
activist, Rabbi Meir Kahane, just as we deplore the 
use of senseless violence anywhere. In saying this, I 
naturally do not in any way endorse the views and 
activities of the late Rabbi Kahane, which were 
extreme, unpalatable and incompatible with peace- 
ful resolution of the Arab-Israeli dispute and which 
themselves, it has to be said, did tragically contrib- 
ute to the cycle of violence in Israel. I also make the 
point that Rabbi Kahane, who advocated the expul- 
sion of the Palestinian population from Israel and 
the occupied territories, was not representative of 
mainstream Israeli opinion. 

He became a member of the Israeli Knesset in 
the 1984 elections with one-eightieth of the popu- 
lar vote and his movement was in fact banned in 
1988 on the grounds that it was racist and undemo- 
cratic. Despite his limited appeal to Israelis, his 
murder nonetheless could obviously provoke 
retributive acts of violence in the occupied terri- 
tories and Israel in the current tense climate. In 
fact, it is the case that two Palestinians are reported 
to have been murdered in the occupied territories 
overnight, possibly in response to Rabbi Kahane’s 
death. We of course deplore those deaths as 
well. 

I say again that I hope that both Israelis and 
Palestinians will realise that further violence on top 
of what is now more than 30 deaths on both sides in 
the past month cannot possibly help the situation in 
Israel and the occupied territories and will only 
make the task of achieving a peaceful settlement 
more difficult. The Australian Government calls 
again on both sides to refrain from actions that will 
worsen the situation. I urge Israeli authorities, in 
particular, to ensure the protection of Palestinians 
from any possible acts of revenge in response to 
Rabbi Kahane’s murder. 


Question without notice 


GATT Uruguay Round 


(From Hansard of November 7) 


Mr Ronald Edwards — My question to the Prime 
Minister has implications for our farm policy as 
well as industry policy and concerns the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
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Uruguay Round. Can the Prime Minister advise 
the House of the latest developments in the GATT 
Uruguay Round and the role of the Cairns Group 
of countries. 


Mr Hawke — Mr Speaker, as you will notice, this 
question follows on logically from what I was say- 
ing. As all honourable members will be aware, the 
current GATT Round is enormously significant 
for the global economy in general and may I say for 
Australia in particular. 

I hope honourable members are aware that the 
Uruguay Round is the most ambitious review of 
GATT that has yet been undertaken. In total, there 
are 15 areas of world trade rules being examined, 
several of them either for the first time or after a 
long period of exclusion from the agenda: for 
example, agriculture, services, textiles and steel. 
This means that all participating countries and all 
economic areas have very specific interests as well 
as a general interest in the successful outcome of 
this Round. 

The Round represents a chance to further lib- 
eralise the world trading system in a way that will 
matter, but we should understand, as I know the 
honourable member for Stirling who asked the 
question does, that the stakes in this Round are very 
high indeed. Failure, if there is failure, to face up to 
the opportunities and to walk away without an out- 
come, will probably unleash a round of highly 
destabilising protectionism, and in that situation 
there would be no winners at all; everyone would 
be a loser. 

The Round is scheduled to end with the minis- 
terial meeting in Brussels from December 3 to 7. As 
is known, not just in this country but around the 
world, this Government has been at the forefront of 
the Uruguay Round through our leading role, 
firstly in the establishment and then in the chair- 
manship of the Cairns Group. Over the past 
month, the negotiations have come, if I might put 
it this way, to a grinding halt due to the paralysis of 
the European Community and its ability to table an 
offer. Those offers were due to be tabled by October 
LS. 

It is known it is the case that the Cairns Group, 
led by Australia, has made a progressive offer that 
addresses the needs of both world producers and 
consumers, and the United States has made a 
counter offer that is in many ways similar to the 
offer that was put on the table by the Cairns Group, 
but the Europeans procrastinated. The Minister for 
Trade Negotiations went to Europe last weekend 
and on Monday this week the Cairns Group issued 
an ultimatum to the Europeans to table an offer, or 
in the absence of that, to risk the failure of the 
whole Round. 
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Last night the Europeans finally came to the 
party and tabled an offer, and I believe that the 
Minister, who is chairman of the Cairns Group, 
can certainly take some of the credit for helping to 
galvanise the Europeans into action. This is an 
important step to the conclusion of a successful 
Round but it should be from what I am about to say 
now, that there is still a very long way to go. As we 
understand it to this point — and I put it in those 
terms, because we have not yet the opportunity of 
seeing in full what has been tabled — the Euro- 
peans’ offer is completely inadequate in three 
important areas. 

Firstly, the proposed 30 per cent cut over 10 
years is not comparable in any way to the 75 per 
cent cut proposed by the Cairns Group as the 30 
per cent is backdated to 1986, and that of course is a 
year when European agricultural support was par- 
ticularly bloated, and as a result most of the pro- 
posed 30 per cent cut has already taken place. So in 
that respect, obviously the offer is flawed. Sec- 
ondly, the European Community (EC) is resisting 
cuts in the most pernicious of trade distortions, and 
that is in export subsidies; and, third, the offer is 
also far too restrictive with regard to market access. 
So, clearly, there is still a very considerable 
way to go. 

Put simply, and I am sure all honourable mem- 
bers will agree with me it is not enough for the 
Europeans now, after they have procrastinated, to 
put an offer on the table. They now have to be pre- 
pared seriously to negotiate in regard to that offer. I 
can say, in conclusion,that this Government, as it 
has taken a lead in the establishment of the Cairns 
Group and in its chairmanship, will, particularly 
through the Cairns Group, continue to do every- 
thing in its power to progress the Uruguay Round 
to a successful completion. And that is because in 
an overall sense this country needs to have a world 
in which we have a liberalised trade system, par- 
ticularly in respect of our farmers, who, I repeat, 
are the most efficient producers in the world. 

It is a tragedy that in regard to those people, 
their productivity, their efficiency, is being 
thwarted by the irresponsible actions of the Euro- 
peans and the counter- actions of the United States 
having to meet that situation. It is time, it is absol- 
utely time, that the Europeans now go to the next 
stage. We welcome the fact that they have put an 
offer on the table — inadequate as it is. The next 
stage now has to be meaningful negotiations and 
we will do everything to encourage that. 


Question without notice 





Mr Downer — I refer the Prime Minister to the 
answer he just given to the question concerning the 
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Uruguay Round, endorse the comments he has 
made about the European Community’s offer on 
agricultural reform and point to the very real 
danger that the Uruguay Round of international 
trade negotiations could break down in failure still 
at this stage. Will the Prime Mlnister, bearing in 
mind his recent comment this afternoon that the 
Government is prepared to do anything it can to 
ensure the Uruguay Round will succeed, adopt the 
suggestion of the coalition and be prepared to par- 
ticipate fully in the final negotiations in Brussels in 
order to demonstrate the urgency and importance 
Australia places on a successful outcome to the 
Round? Will he also encourage the heads of gov- 
ernment, of in particular, the European Com- 
munity countries, France and Germany, also to 
take part in the final talks in Brussels? 


Mr Hawke — I thank the honourable member for 
his question. I may say that I had a discussion with 
the Minister for Trade Negotiations before he left. 
I raised this question with him, and let me make it 
quite clear, not in any sense of expressing some 
feeling of less than total satisfaction in the way that 
the Minister or other Ministers involved have been 
conducting this matter. 

I did ask the Minister to sound out whether 
there was to be any upgrading of representation. If 
that were to be the case, then as far as Australia is 
concerned I would be prepared to be associated 
with the Minister for Trade Negotiations in that 
enhanced position. 


Mr Downer — Will you push for that? 


Mr Hawke — I do not think it is a question of push- 
ing for it. As I think the honourable member would 
know, I have been very much involved, in the 
period leading up to this stage, in personal dis- 
cussions with relevant heads of government over 
the last two or three years on this issue. Without 
being exhaustive about it, let me say that I have 
spoken at length with the President of the United 
States, with Chancellor Kohl, with Prime Minister 
Rocard, and with Prime Minister Thatcher. In 
respect of Prime Minister Thatcher, whilst it is 
known that we have very considerable differences 
on a range of issues, I believe Australia should be 
indebted to the Government of the United King- 
dom for the constructive role it has taken regarding 
agricultural policies. It has tried to push the Euro- 
peans into a sensible position. I have had dis- 
cussions with her; I have had an interchange of 
correspondence. Last week I had a letter from Mar- 
garet Thatcher, and in the light of that I will be 
having further communications with other heads 
of government. 
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From the answer I have given I think it should 
be clear to the honourable member that if it is 
appropriate in the context of what others are doing, 
I would certainly be prepared to be there alongside 
my Minister. 


Question without notice 


(From Hansard of November 12) 


Mr Elliott — I direct my question to the Minister 
for Trade Negotiations. Can he inform the House 
on the outcome of his meetings last week with 
European ministers? Did the Cairns Group del- 
egation of Ministers ascertain from these meetings 
whether the European Community has given its 
negotiators any flexibility to negotiate on its 
Uruguay Round agricultural offer? 


Dr Blewett — In responding to the honourable 
member’s question, let me just put on record the 
achievements of the Cairns Group of nations in the 
multilateral trade negotiations. First, agriculture is 
on the agenda for reform as it has never been on the 
agenda before, and that is an achievement of the 
Cairns Group. Secondly, there is a clear recog- 
nition that the Uruguay Round cannot succeed 
without the agriculture issue being addressed. 
That, again, is an achievement of the Cairns 
Group. Thirdly, it is also clear that never again will 
it be possible to liberalise world trade without also 
liberalising trade in agriculture. 

Having said that, I do not want to pretend that 
the situation is not pretty grim, because the facts I 
have just mentioned have not been recognised by 
one leading participant in the Round, that is the 
European Community and particularly, as is evi- 
denced in Europe, by France and Germany, which 
continue to show inflexibility about and indiffer- 
ence to the threat to the whole Uruguay Round 
poscd by the impasse now on agriculture. Our 
negotiators have had a chance to look at what the 
Europeans put on the table last week. It is the view 
of all members of the Cairns Group, shared with 
the United States, that the proposals made by the 
European Community would be totally unaccept- 
able as a final outcome to the agricultural 
negotiations. 

The offer from the European Community is 
clearly inadequate. As I said in Europe, one would 
need a microscope to find evidence of any liberalis- 
ation in the proposal. I think we expected that the 
offer would be disappointing, but the offer is worse 
than most of us had imagined. Indeed, it has been 
calculated that it would fail to provide any substan- 
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tial overall reduction in levels of support and pro- 
tection, despite the numbers that are cited. Worse, 
the Community has clearly not addressed at all the 
issue of export subsidies in agriculture, which are 
the most trade distorting feature of its programs, 
and has so qualified the market access proposals 
that we doubt whether there would be anything to 
gain for countries which are efficient free traders in 
agriculture, such as Australia. If there is to be no 
movement in the area of export subsidies and no 
effective movement in market access, which for us 
are the crux of the deal, the European Community 
offer will only lead to a deadend in the agricultural 
negotiations. I have to say regrettably that the visit 
of the Cairns Group to the difficult European capi- 
tals, to Bonn, Paris and then to Brussels and Rome 
last week, offered very little hope that the Euro- 
pean Community will improve its offer between 
now and December 3 when the Round is scheduled 
to conclude in Brussels. 

During our meetings with European Ministers 
and officials in each of those cities it became clear 
that the European Commission negotiators have 
very little flexibility to move on the offer that has 
been put on the table. I have that confirmed by 
reports from Geneva this morning. There have 
been meetings throughout the weekend to try to 
solve the agricultural impasse. It is clear that they 
are now obviously on the brink of crisis. 

Time is running out so fast for agricultural 
negotiations and therefore for the Round as a 
whole that certain crunch decisions will have to be 
made this week. I expect not only the Cairns Group 
but also the United States and other participants 
will be reassessing the situation in the next few 
days. The United States agricultural secretary, 
Clayton Yeutter, has already said there is almost no 
chance of finishing the negotiations in the Decem- 
ber time-frame. Unless some miraculous conver- 
sion takes place in the European Community, 
decisions will have to be taken about the future of 
the Brussels meeting, the format of that meeting 
and about possible new timetables for concluding 
negotiations. 

I conclude by assuring thc House that Australia 
and the Cairns Group will maintain their resolve 
that the Round cannot finish in part or in whole 
without a substantial advance in agriculture. 
Secondly, the Cairns Group with other allies will 
make it quite clear that the threat, not just to the 
Uruguay Round but to the whole world multilat- 
eral trading system developed since the Second 
World War, comes from the richest collectivity of 
nations, amongst the greatest beneficiaries of that 
trading system, the European 
Community. 
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Question without notice 


Trade talks: Uruguay Round 


(From Hansard of November 15) 


Senator Teague — I direct my question to the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to the 
crisis in our trade negotiations with Europe arising 
in the Uruguay Round. What degree of flexibility, 
in the Australian Government’s assessment, is 
there in the negotiating position of the European 
Community now that the European Communitv 
has belatedly put forward a totally inadequate offer 
of a 30 per cent cut in subsidies — a cut which even 
the United States Agriculture Secretary, Clayton 
Yeutter, derisively has criticised as “almost a non- 
offer”? How close is the risk of a complete break- 
down of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade talks? I am aware that there may well be 
rapid developments even in the last few hours 
before the meeting. Is there, in the words of Dr 
Blewett,”no chance of reaching a final conclusion” 
at the December meeting? Will the Prime Minister 
enter the process and attend the talks in Brussels 
next month or a summit meeting? What solutions 
will the Australian Government now offer to 
resolve this crisis in Australia’s best interests? 


Senator Evans — Regrettably, as a result of the 
intransigent position taken by the Europeans, the 
outlook for the conclusion ofthe Uruguay Round, 
at least by the scheduled conclusion date of Decem- 
ber 7, does look very gloomy indeed. It is at the 
point now of requiring not just six runs off every 
ball but about eight, which means that it can be 
done only with four runs plus four overthrows. 
Obviously that is not realistic in the time 
available. 

That is not to say that the Round is necessarily 
doomed to complete failure. There is the option of 
spilling over to next year, although, if negotiations 
run longer than the end of March next year, there is 
the necessity for the United States Congress to con- 
fer new negotiating authority upon the executive, 
which will create its own new series of difficulties 
and dilemmas. 

As to what flexibility there may be in the Euro- 
pean position, it is probably not helpful for me to 
speculate about that. To some extent it is being 
domestically driven obviously by the German elec- 
tions in the first week of December, but there are 
some very intransigent positions that have been 
mapped out by other countries within the Com- 
munity and it will be difficult to shift them. 

The most important way in which we and other 
countries can contribute to shifting the Europeans 
is to do what we have been doing: that is, making 
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very clear the total irrationality of the European 
position, given the relative insignificance of 
agriculture — certainly in their exports and even, 
to a significant extent, in their gross domestic prod- 
uct as compared with manufactures and services — 
and making it absolutely plain to the Europeans 
that they simply cannot expect any reasonable 
result in the Round in terms of general tariff 
reductions, intellectual property, trade and services 
or any of the other things the developed countries 
want, unless they are prepared to make some fun- 
damental moves forward in the area of agriculture. 

Beyond that, there is not a great deal that I can 
say. As to whether the Prime Minister might attend 
some crisis meeting on this or the ministerial meet- 
ing itself, that is a meeting to which he is giving 
some consideration in consultation with other rel- 
evant heads of government. It may be, I fear, too 
late, given the complexity of the negotiation and 
the difficulty of bringing a negotiation that extends 
across 15 subject areas to fruition by that time scale 
that we are talking about, and it may not be pro- 
ductive to have such a meeting. Then, again, it 
might be. That is a matter which is under active 
consideration at the moment. 


Question without notice 


GATT discussions 
(From Hansard of November 28) 





Senator Loosley — My question, which is directed 
to the Minister for Foreign Alfairs and Trade, is 
against the background of the pressures on the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
Given that the Uruguay Round of world trade talks 
is scheduled to continue in Brussels next week, can 
the Minster inform the Senate as to the likelihood 
of substantial progress being made. Are there pro- 
posals to go to the meeting which are aimed at sig- 
nificantly reducing the farm subsidies being 
offered by European Community (EC) countries? 
Does the Australian Government believe that the 
talks will lead to a better international environment 
for trade in Australian products? 


Senator Evans — This is a big topic but I will keep 
it as short as I can. The Uruguay Round of GATT 
talks is regrettably in a state of considerable con- 
fusion, just one week before its scheduled con- 
clusion in Brussels next week. There are a great 
many issues. covering major subjects in the Round, 
where positions of the major participants appear to 
be too far apart now to enable a comprehensive 
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conclusion to the negotiations by the end of 
next week. 

The most significant area of those for Australia 
and, indeed, for the Round as a whole, where there 
appears at the moment to be no basis for nego- 
tiation is, regrettably, in agriculture. The Cairns 
Group and the United States have proposed, of 
course, that support and protection in agriculture 
be substantially reduced over the next decade. The 
European Community’s response to its commit- 
ment substantially to reduce agricultural support 
and protection has been to offer only minimal 
reductions in internal support, leaving border pro- 
tection and export subsidies without any firm com- 
mitments to reform. It is for that reason that the EC 
offer is considered by this Government, by other 
Cairns Group countries and by the United States to 
be totally deficient in critical respects. 

Regrettably, despite pressure at the highest 
levels from our own Government and other gov- 
ernments seeking reform in agriculture, the EC has 
indicated that it has absolutely minimal flexibility 
in negotiations. Obviously, we hope that the EC 
will be able to bring to the Brussels meeting next 
week a greater flexibility and a greater sense of 
commitment to reform. A failed agricultural nego- 
tiation will have significant detrimental effects on 
the Round as a whole and therefore on the future 
health of the multilateral trading system. 


Question without notice 


Sale of Mirage aircraft 


(From Hansard of November 7) 


Senator Hill — I refer the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade to assurances he gave to the Esti- 
mates Committee meeting of September 11 when 
he said that the Government of India acknowledges 
that the sale of Australian Mirages to Pakistan 
would not represent a net addition of any signifi- 
cance to Pakistan’s actual military capability; that 
delivery was not likely to occur before the new year; 
and that the Indian Government was at ease, pub- 
licly and privately in relation to the sale of Mirages. 
I refer the Minister to statements by the Indian 
High Commission that India expresses its dismay 
and unhappiness about the sale; that the decision to 
go ahead with the sale is contrary to assurances by 
the Foreign Minister during his talks with the 
External Affairs Minister in New Delhi in August 
1990; and that the manner in which the sale was 
announced and the lack of sensitivity in its timing 
and to India’s expressed concerns, overlooking 


understandings given at the highest levels, led 
India to doubt the Australian Government’s 
appreciation of India’s commitment to peace in the 
subcontinent. Can the Minister explain the diver- 
gence between what he says is the position of the 
Indian Government and the public statements of 
the Indian High Commission? 


Senator Gareth Evans — I cannot explain what 
goes on in the minds of Indian High Com- 
missioners who get things as fundamentally wrong 
as this particular gentleman did on this occasion. 
All I can say for the record is that what was said in 
that exchange in Melbourne by the Indian High 
Commissioner — and, indeed, in any earlier state- 
ment to similar effect conning out of the Foreign 
Ministry in Delhi — was fundamentally wrong. 

The point is, as I have said to this Chamber on 
numerous occasions, that the matter was satisfac- 
torily resolved in Delhi on the basis that Australia 
made clear that we would not review the Mirage 
sale, whatever its merits — it was history — other 
than in a situation where hostilities broke out 
between Pakistan and India or such hostilities were 
imminent. By hostilities, as I said in answer to 
Senator Durack in this Chamber some weeks ago, 
we clearly meant a situation of full scale war 
between the two countries. We wanted to avoid a 
situation where there would be ambiguity or some 
subsequent recrimination by taking a literalist pos- 
ition in an environment where clearly the situation 
was dramatically headed downhill and war was 
imminent within a matter perhaps of a week or two 
weeks by relying on some legalistic interpretation 
of there not being hostilities where obviously the 
situation was such as to demand a review so, for that 
reason, I used the expression “where hostilities 
were imminent”. That was, I believe, well under- 
stood, and I used similar terminology in public and 
in private in both India and Pakistan. I am not say- 
ing that there was universal ecstasy about that par- 
ticular outcome, but it was accepted, and on that 
basis difficulties we have been having in the bilat- 
eral relationship were overcome, meetings were 
resumed — 


Senator Hill — What about the timing of the 
delivery? 


Senator Evans — I will come to that in a moment. I 
want to make it absolutely clear that that was the 
agreed — in the sense I have described it — for- 
mula. I believe there is no basis for revisiting that 
formula, or seeking to argue that in some sense cur- 
rently hostilities are imminent in a way that was not 
the case at the time that I had the discussions in 
India. Indeed, I do not believe that is the nub of the 
issue so far as the Indian spokesmen were con- 
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cerned. What appears to be the nub of the issue is a 
further comment I made — again, both privately in 
direct exchanges with the Minister and officials, 
and also publicly in almost identical terms — to the 
effect that in any event it appeared unlikely that the 
Mirages would be delivered until the new year. I 
explained why I made that judgment. A period 
until the end of October was allowed under the 
defence contract for the sorting out of the transport 
arrangements. At the time of my visit to Delhi, 
which I think was in August, no arrangements had 
been made. It was a reasonable assumption, as I said 
to my interlocutors, that lead time on deliveries 
would necessarily be of some months. It certainly 
appeared that the Pakistan Government was in no 
rush to secure a delivery. 

Against the background of that explanation as 
to why I used the language I did, I certainly said — 
and I quite frankly acknowledge it — that it did not 
seem likely that there would be such a delivery 
until early in the new year. What subsequently hap- 
pened was that a few weeks ago the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment, before the end of the October deadline, 
not only set in train arrangements for transport, but 
in fact despatched a ship almost simultaneously 
from Pakistan, which led to a delivery schedule 
around about now for at least the first batch of the 
aircraft in question. 

There is no question of any assurance being 
given of a deferral until early in the new year; it was 
simply an explanation of the circumstances. | 
believe that was very well understood in India by 
the Minister and by the Government, and I am very 
surprised and disappointed as a result that the mat- 
ter was aired in the way that it was by the High 
Commissioner. It seemed to me to be an excursion 
without justification. 


Question without notice 





(From Hansard of November 12) 


Senator Hill — I direct my question to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to the state- 
ment by the official spokesman of the Ministry of 
External Affairs, Government of India dated 
October 19, 1990, which states in part: 

Government of India expresses its dismay and 
unhappiness with the decision of the Government of 
Australia to ship 50 Mirage-III aircraft shortly to 
Pakistan. 

Contrary to assurances given by Foreign Minister 
of Australia during his talks with External Affairs 
Minister in New Delhi in August 1990, the Aus- 
tralian Government has unfortunately chosen to 
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ignore the realities of the situation in the region and 
gone ahead with the deal. We had least expected that a 
friendly Australia would take action which has the 
effect of further disturbing stability of the region. 


I ask the Minister. Is this the statement of the 
Indian foreign ministry which the Minister says 
was fundamentally wrong? Are those in India who 
have indicated that bilateral ministerial talks have 
now been cancelled also fundamentally wrong? 


Senator Gareth Evans — That is the statement I 
was referring to. The suggestion that Australia had 
acted contrary to assurances given was fundamen- 
tally and absolutely wrong and justified the terms of 
my reaction to it. It was the subject of a press release 
I put out at the time — I do not have a copy of that 
with me. I do have with me, however, a copy of 
something which I meant to table the other day in 
light of Senator Teague’s question about what I 
had said in Pakistan on the subject. I have a bit of 
paper which has the relevant extracts of my public 
press conferences, both in New Delhi on Thurs- 
day, August 2 and in Islambad on Sunday, August 
5, which goes to the question of the delivery dates 
and what I actually said, which is the assurance that 
allegedly was given and has now been broken. I 
gave no such assurance. What I said on the public 
record makes that perfectly clear. I was hardly 
likely to say on the public record something differ- 
ent from what I was saying privately, for very obvi- 
ous reasons. I seek leave to incorporate those two 
extracts in Hansard. 


Leave granted. 


The documents read as follows — 
Extract of press conference at Shastri Bhavan, 
New Delhi on Thursday, August 2, 1990: 


Question from Ashok Sharma (PTI): What is the 
time framework with Pakistan for the actual delivery 
of the aircraft? 


Senator Evans: The contract spoke in terms of deliv- 
ery within six months of the date of agreement i.e. by 
mid-October, subject to mutually agreed shipping 
arrangements being worked out. In practice there has 
been some slipage in the working out of those shipping 
arrangements and my present understanding is that 
the actual delivery of the crated up aircraft will be 
somewhat further delayed. The fact that there has 
been that delay is, I think, proof in itself of the fact that 
these are not regarded as exactly super top priority 
military acquisitions by Pakistan. What we are 
talking about here is appearances rather than sub- 
stance, but appearances in diplomacy and politics can 
be very important, as we all know. 
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Extract of press conference with Pakistani press, 
Islambad, Sunday 5 August 1990: 


Question from Reuters journalist: Are there still any 
difficulties with this Mirage deal, or 1s it finally settled 
and when will the delivery take place? 


Senator Evans: In terms of the actual delivery sched- 
ule, it was the terms of the contract that those deliver- 
ies occur within six months of the final agreement 
being entered into in April this year. That delivery 
schedule, I think, has slipped a bit, through no fault of 
anyone and no deliberate decision by anyone. It may 
be that deliveries will not occur now until the early 
part of next year, but that remains to be seen and the 
general principles that will govern this matter are as I 
have just described. 


Senator Gareth Evans — As to the question of the 
alleged cancellation of a ministerial meeting, there 
has been no cancellation of a meeting because no 
such meeting was ever scheduled. In the context of 
an anticipated meeting of Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers in New Delhi early in December, there 
was some initial exploratory discussion of the possi- 
bility of bringing forward a joint ministerial meet- 
ing at that time. But there were difficulties about 
dates that had simply not been bedded down in any 
way. there was continuing uncertainty as to the 
dates of the Foreign Ministers meeting on southern 
Africa. In fact, in the last 48 hours, that meeting 
has now been deferred. It will not take place until 
early next year. The press report this morning on 
that subject was as big a beat up as most of the 
reports on this whole issue have been throughout. 


Question without notice 





(From Hansard of November 26) 


Senator Teague — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
his answers to questions on the deterioration in 
relations between Australia and India following the 
sale of Australia’s Mirage aircraft to Pakistan. 
These answers have not been at all satisfactory. I 
ask: first, is it not the case that, contrary to the 
Minister’s assurance that the supply date was 
understood, the Indian Foreign Minister wrote to 
him — after the Minister’s visit to India — express- 
ing concern that the delivery dates were apparently 
not as the Minister had undertaken to him when in 
India; secondly, did not the Australian High Com- 
mission in Delhi propose that ministerial consul- 
tations be held immediately following the intended 
Commonwealth Foreign Ministers’ meeting; 
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thirdly, did not the Indian Government then indi- 
cate that the timing was inappropriate because of 
the deterioration in Australia-India bilateral 
relations? 


Senator Evans — I have already answered these 
questions. There was some suggestion that Aus- 
tralia had breached specific assurances as to the 
timing of the delivery of these aircraft. There were 
no such assurances. I have put into the record of 
this Senate the specific language I used in public 
press conferences, which make it clear that it was 
not an assurance being given but simply an 
expression of our perception as to the likelihood of 
the delivery date, which is something very differ- 
ent. I can assure Senator Teague, again, as I have 
previously, that no different language was ever 
used in private. If there was some misunderstand- 
ing of that, then it is not some thing for which I, or 
the Australian Government, can possibly be held 
responsible. Our position remains absolutely firm 
on that. 

As to the question of a possible ministerial 
meeting following a possible meeting of Foreign 
Ministers on southern Africa and Delhi, I repeat 
the point that I have previously made to the Senate: 
no such meeting was ever scheduled or firmly bed- 
ded down at any stage. Indeed, the Commonwealth 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting on southern Africa, 
which would have been the occasion for such a 
possible meeting, did not in the event go ahead. So 
there is no foundation for Senator Teague seeking 
to beat yet more life into a totally dead old nag of 
the kind that he is presently trying to beat life 
into. 


Senator Teague — I ask a supplementary question. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade has not 
answered any of the three questions I put to him: 
first, did the Indian Foreign Minister write to him: 
secondly, did the High Commission propose such a 
meeting; thirdly, did the Indian Government can- 
cel or save that it was inappropriate to have that 
meeting? 

Senator Evans — I cannot recall whether the 
Indian Foreign Minister specifically wrote to me. 
There has been a great heap ofcommunications on 
this subject. It is quite possible that he did. But if he 
did, he was given a reply in terms of the — 


Senator Teague — A copy of the letter? 


Senator Evans — I cannot remember. Thousands 
of people write to me every month on a whole var- 
iety of subjects. The particular matter in issue here 
is as I have described it. No assurance was given. 
No amount of huffing and puffing and nonsense 
will turn what was not an assurance into an assur- 
ance. The Indians have been told that. 
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Question without notice 


(From Hansard of November 27) 


Senator Durack — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Has the 
Minister seen reports that the President of the 
Janata Dal, Mr Bommai, has claimed that Pakistan 
now has nine nuclear bombs? Has not the Indian 
Government maintained throughout that the Mir- 
age aircraft sold by Australia to Pakistan represent a 
significant addition to the military capability of that 
country and are, therefore, a destabilising element 
in the region? Does not the unexpected haste with 
which the Pakistan Government has effected deliv- 
ery suggest that the value of the aircraft, in terms of 
military capability, is much greater than the Gov- 
ernment has been prepared to admit and is there- 
fore a legitimate cause of concern to the Indian 
Government? Bearing in mind the recent suspen- 
sion of United States arms sales to Pakistan because 
of concerns about its nuclear capacity, does the 
Minister continue to maintain that India’s con- 
cerns about regional stability are unfounded? 


Senator Evans — I have not seen the particular 
Statement from the Janata Dal representative to 
which Senator Durack has referred. 


Senator Durack — It was on the news reports this 
morning. 


Senator Evans — That may be so, but I did not hear 
it. But that does not alter in any way the assessment 
that the Government continues to make that such 
anxiety as India has expressed about the Mirage air- 
craft sale is not linked in any specific way to con- 
cern about the impact of the Mirages on the 
military balance of power on the sub-continent. It 
has simply not ever been put in those terms in any 
of the innumerable representations that have been 
made to me. 

It has been acknowledged throughout that what 
this is all about is essentially a psychological matter 
— just the inappropriateness, it was argued, of 
being seen to be acting in any way to support Pakis- 
tan at a time of potential conflict between the two 
countries. Really. there is not much more I can say 
on that subject. 


Clarification 
(From Hansard of November 27) 





Senator Evans — Further to the question yesterday 
from Senator Teague on the subject of Mirage air- 
craft sales to India, I think it would be useful for me 


to supplement yestérday’s answer by saying that I 
have checked my files and there is a letter from the 
then Indian Foreign Minister, Mr Gujral, dated 
September 3, on the subject of the Mirage sales. I 
do not propose to put the text of that letter on pub- 
lic record, but I do say unequivocally that it gives 
no support whatsoever for the notion that there was 
some sort of undertaking or assurance given by me 
as to delivery dates for the aircraft. 

The letter does raise the question of delivery 
dates in the light of our discussion and seeks an 
explanation of a newspaper report in the Australian 
of August 20 about the aircraft being transported 
from the base in Woomera to the Port of Whyalla, 
which request was of course answered at the time. 
But there is no foundation for any of the edifice 
that Senator Teague sought to build upon that 
piece of correspondence. 


Clarification 
Delegation to Pakistan 
(From Hansard of November 27) 


Senator Gareth Evans — Earlier in Question Time 
Senator Olsen asked me a question about the par- 
liamentary delegation to Pakistan. I have 
subsequently checked the terms of my correspon- 
dence with the Presiding Officers on this matter 
and they confirm the accuracy of my answer. Orig- 
inally there was a letter of October 5 from Dr 
Blewett, as Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, informing the Presiding Officers that at that 
stage the Australian Government had no objections 
to planning for the parliamentary delegation’s visit 
to Pakistan proceeding. But the point was made 
that in the light of uncertainty about the election 
and the electoral process, that advice may need to 
be revised. 

I wrote again on or about November 1 to the 
Presiding Officers saying that, on the basis of infor- 
mation vailable to us at that stage, I did not have 
any objections to the visiting proceeding as 
planned. So any changes that were made to the visit 
arrangements would have been as a result of 
further consideration by the Presiding Officers 
based on budgetary and other relevant consider- 
ations. They had nothing to do with any policy pre- 
scription being stated by the Government. So all 
those breathless oohs and aahs that accompanied 
my answer previously were entirely misplaced. 


The President — If I could just add to that answer 
given by Senator Evans because it was a decision 
taken by the Presiding Officers, not by the Minister 
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for Foreign Affairs and Trade (Senator Gareth 
Evans) — he is correct in saying that early in 
August concerns were expressed about the possi- 
bility of a delegation going to Pakistan, given that 
the elections were going to take place. Given that 
uncertainty, it was imperative that planning be 
undertaken for the parliamentary delegation to 
visit another country in case the visit to Pakistan 
did not eventuate. 

In the event the Romanian Parliament, which 
we were due to visit next year, agreed to host a visit 
while at the same time the Pakistani authorities 
indicated a difficulty in meeting our proposed 
time-table for the visit to Pakistan. As the del- 
egation would have had to stay in London for an 
additional week, and taking into account the costs 
involved, it was decided to postpone the visit to 
Pakistan until next year and have the delegation 
instead visit Romania this year. 


Question without notice 


Relations with South Africa 
(From Hansard of November 13) 





Senator Loosley — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
reports today that the Republic of South Africa is 
closing its consulate in Sydney and scaling down 
the operations of its embassy in Canberra. Accord- 
ingly, I ask the Minister: Is this some form of pro- 
test against Australia’s supposed lack of recognition 
of reforms claimed by the Pretoria Administration? 
If so, what are the implications for current and 
future political and diplomatic relations between 
Australia and South Africa? 


Senator Evans — As reported this morning, South 
Africa told us officially yesterday of its intention to 
close the Sydney consulate and to scale back its 
Canberra embassy representation to an ambassador 
and two diplomatic personnel by March next year. 
It appears clear, especially from statements made 
by Ambassador Tothill, that the main motivation 
for this has been financial — the need to make 
savings in order to accommodate new pressures for 
upgraded representation elsewhere, especially in 
eastern Europe. That is a familiar problem for gov- 
ernments — one that we are wrestling with our- 
selves — and it is a response that causes us no 
difficulty whatsoever. But it does seem that South 
Africa could not resist the opportunity to try to 
score some political points in the process to make a 
propaganda virtue, as it were, out of its economic 
necessity. 
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It seems clear that there is an element of diplo- 
matic punishment involved for Australia as a result 
of our continued active support for sanctions 
through the Commonwealth and elsewhere. The 
most explicit indication of this is, I guess, in the 
terms of the South African note that we received 
which states not only that there is a “diminished 
level of mutual interest prevailing in relations 
between South Africa and Australia”, but also that 
“Tt is the view of the South African Government 
that Australia’s representation in South Africa 
should be reduced to a commensurate level by 
March 31, 1991”. 


There is, of course, no principle of reciprocity 
in international relations which requires a country 
to downgrade its presence in a second country in 
response to that country downgrading its own pres- 
ence in the first country. If it were really accepted 
by the South African Government that we were 
about to greet the dawn of a new era in South 
Africa’s domestic circumstances and in its inter- 
national relations, this is hardly the time to be dim- 
inishing the opportunities for contact between us. 
That hardly squares with the South African 
Government’s own stated commitment to making 
that country more open and accessible to the rest of 
the world. 


Australia makes no apology whatever for the 
stance that we have taken and continue to take on 
South Africa. The Prime Minister and I have 
warmly welcomed developments to date and we 
have both congratulated President de Klerk on the 
statesmanship that he and his senior leadership col- 
leagues have shown in breaking the awful impasse 
of the last 40 years. We have both expressed the 
hope that it will be possible to wind back sanctions 
sooner rather than later, but we will not move 
unless we are satisfied, in consultation with our 
Commonwealth friends and with the most rep- 
resentative black voices within South Africa, that 
there is clear evidence of profound and irreversible 
change. 


It is the case that President de Klerk’s sincerity 
seems to be clear and that the commitment to 
change by him and his senior colleagues may well 
now be irreversible. But the process of change itself 
has as yet only just begun and it is simply too early 
to state with any confidence that that process of 
change is irreversible. What has happened to date 
has essentially been talks about talks and the clear- 
ing away of preliminary obstacles. Substantive 
negotiations have not begun. Only one of the basic 
pillars of apartheid — the Separate Amenities Act 
— has to date been dismantled. The other basic pil- 
lars: the Groups Areas Act, the Land Acts, the 
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Population Registration Act — not to mention the 
Constitution itself — all remain. 

Australia is not looking to sustain trade sanc- 
tions, financial sanctions or sporting sanctions for a 
moment longer than they are necessary, but we are 
determined to maintain them for just so long as 
they are necessary to ensure that apartheid is 
destroyed once and for all and that South Africa 
does at last become a genuine non-racial 
democracy. 

I conclude by expressing the hope that the 
South African Government will recognise the sin- 
cerity and consistency of Australia’s position and 
not now embark on a course of diplomatic action 
which will make more difficult than it needs to be, 
the task of rebuilding relations between our two 
countries in what we hope will shortly be the post- 
apartheid environment. 


Question without notice 


Trade mission to South Africa 
(From Hansard of November 13) 





Senator Colston — My question is directed to the 
Miinister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Did the 
Minister see a report in the Sunday Age of Novem- 
ber 11 that the Opposition trade spokesman, Mr 
Alexander Downer, said he would lead a trade 
mission to South Africa next year? Given the clear 
position on sanctions which has been spelt out by 
the international community in general, and the 
Commonwealth in particular, what is the 
Government’s reaction to Mr Downer’s 
comments? 


Senator Evans — I saw the report on Sunday that 
Mr Alexander Downer, the Opposition spokesman 
on trade said that he will lead a trade mission to 
South Africa next year, whether Australia has lifted 
its sanctions by then or not. It will be fascinating to 
see how Dr Hewson reacts to this particular tri- 
umph of expediency over principle, and whether 
he will disown this exercise by his trade spokesman 
— which I now invite him to do- or whether he will 
regard this as just another illustration of the kind of 
selfish foreign policy that he recommends for 
Australia. 

What Mr Downer has done cuts completely 
across the policy of successive Australian govern- 
ments since the mid-1970s which, for all the 
reasons I outlined a moment ago in response to 
Senator Loosley, has been to maintain a united, 
consistent approach on the question of sanctions — 
to use them to bring South Africa not to its knees 
but to its senses, and not to lift them until the pro- 
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cess of the destruction of apartheid is irreversibly 
under way. Mr Downer’s statement is one which 
sends exactly the wrong signals to Pretoria at this 
stage. Come what may, however slowly the reform 
process now moves forward, however long it takes 
to address and remove the basic remaining injus- 
tices of the apartheid system, the Liberal and 
National parties will be in there cheering. 

It is a signal, moreover, that will be read with 
dismay by all those around the world — not least in 
black South Africa — and in the Commonwealth 
— who know that the battle is not yet over and that 
it can be won only if principles are maintained, if 
international solidarity is maintained and if inter- 
national pressure continues to be maintained so 
long as it is productive, which at the moment it 
undoubtedly continues to be. It is the case, and I say 
it again, that apartheid is a monstrous evil. It is still 
overwhelmingly intact in South Africa today. This 
Government will not be dissuaded, whether by 
crude and unprincipled behaviour now 
foreshadowed by the Opposition, or by some not 
very much less subtle diplomatic pressure from 
South Africa... I repeat that under those circum- 
stances we will not be dissuaded, whether by crude 
and unprincipled behaviour from the Opposition 
or by some not very much less subtle pressure of the 
diplomatic kind from the South African Govern- 
ment, from doing everything we possibly can to 
ensure the destruction of apartheid and not resting 
until that destruction is complete. 


Question without notice 


Carpet wool industry 
(From Hansard of November 14) 


Senator Bell — I direct a question to the Minister 
representing the Minister for Trade Negotiations 
about the status of Australia’s Carpet wool trade 
with New Zealand. Is it true that, since this 
Government’s enlightened removal of the major 
part of the wool tax from carpet wool producers, 
the New Zealand Government has aggressively 
supported its producers to the extent that New Zea- 
land growers are paid at least 70c more per 
kilogram than the price at which their wool is sold 
on the Australian market? Is this dumping? Does 
our Closer Economic Relations (CER) agreement 
permit this situation? If so, why? If not, what does 
the Government intend to do about it? 


Senator Evans — All I can say on this matter is that 
the Government is aware of claims by the carpet 
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wool trade that the New Zealand Wool Board may 
be subsidising the sale of New Zealand carpet wool 
on the Australian market. The issue is of consider- 
able concern and may be raised in discussions in 
Christchurch that Dr Blewett is having today, I 
think, with his New Zealand counterpart, Mr 
Burdon, on CER matters. Any possible action that 
might be taken in this matter will be considered fol- 
lowing Dr Blewett’s return from New Zealand. I do 
not think that there is anything I can usefully add at 
this stage. 


Senator Bell — I have a supplementary question. 
Could the Minister please clarify what he said? Did 
he say “may be raised” or “is certain to be raised” at 
the discussions? 


Senator Evans — I am not in a position to say what 
he will raise or what is on his briefing agenda. All I 
am saying is that we know it is a current issue. I 
think it is likely that it will be raised, but I am not in 
a position to assert that it will be because I am not so 
briefed. 


Question without notice 


Closer Economic Relations 


(From Hansard of November 15) 


Mrs Darling — Can the Minister for Trade Nego- 
tiations inform the House what actions are being 
taken to further the Closer Economic Relations 
(CER) agreement between Australia and New Zea- 
land following yesterday’s conference of the 
Australia-New Zealand Business Council in 
Christchurch? 


Dr Blewett — I note that, while I regret my 
absence from this happy place for the last two days, 
the visit to New Zealand was very productive. I 
attended the Australia-New Zealand Business 
Council conference and had discussions with 
members of the new National Government, 
including the Prime Minister, Mr Bolger, the Min- 
ister for External Affairs, Mr McKinnon, and the 
new Minister for Trade Negotiations, Mr Burden. I 
am happy to report to the House that they 
expressed the full commitment of the new Govern- 
ment to the CER and its development, and also 
endorsed entirely the position of the Cairns Group 
at this point of time in the Uruguay Round 
negotiations. 

It is worth recalling at this point how successful 
the CER agreement has been since it came into 
force in 1983. In that time, total two-way trade has 
grown substantially from $1.820 million in 1983 to 
$4.724 million in 1989-90. I am willing to confess 
fully that there has been a shared bipartisan policy. 
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The total trans-Tasman investment has grown by 
680 per cent from $1.5 million in 1983 to over 
$10 000 million in 1989. I think those are the sorts 
of figures that indicate how successful this agree- 
ment has been. From July 1 this year, all border 
restrictions to trade in goods across the Tasman — 
such as tariffs, quantitative restrictions, import and 
export prohibitions and licensing — were 
removed. 

Honourable members will be aware that Prime 
Minister Hawke and the former New Zealand 
Prime Minister, Geoffrey Palmer, discussed the 
next phase of CER development, which is concern- 
ing the honourable member, earlier this year and 
the major review of the agreement for 1992. As the 
Minister in charge of that review process in Aus- 
tralia, I am pleased to report that we have set up a 
private sector consultative group to advise the Gov- 
ernment on how best we can achieve further liber- 


alisation and integration of our two economies. 


On its advice, we have set up five private sector 
working groups to examine taxation harmonis- 
ation, tariff and industry policy, transportation and 
distribution, standardisation of professional qualifi- 
cations and the harmonisation of business law. 
These working groups will begin their deliber- 
ations early in the next year. 

I was happy to see at the conference yesterday 
the New Zealand Minister for Trade Negotiations, 
Mr Burden, announce that his Government will be 
taking actions to parallel the decisions made by this 
Government. I think it could almost be said that 
out of that conference came a general agreement 
on how we should proceed. Mr Burden and I 
agreed and told the conference the best way of 
moving forward on the CER is to take a pragmatic, 
incremental path, building on the work that has 
already been undertaken and identifying specific 
impediments and removing them in the years 
ahead. 


Question without notice 


Malaysia: Withdrawal of 
invitations 


(From Hansard of November 8) 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to 
reports of Malaysia’s withdrawal yesterday of its 
invitation to the Secretary to the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Richard Woolcott, to 
attend official talks in Kuala Lumpur. I ask the 
Minister: Is the report correct? If so, what are the 
reasons for the withdrawal of this invitation? Has 
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Malaysia also suspended officials’ visits to Aus- 
tralia, or other official contacts? Is this yet another 
incidence, along with Fiji and India, where 
Australia’s bilateral relations, with important 
regional neighbours are less robust than the Minis- 
ter would otherwise have us believe? 


Senator Gareth Evans — There has been some 
negative reaction at senior government level in 
Malaysia to what has been perceived as some 
offensive elements in the Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation (ABC) television series E mbassy. Itisa 
reasonable assumption — although it has not been 
communicated officially in these terms — that the 
deferment of high level officials’ talks involving Mr 
Richard Woolcott, which was reported this morn- 
ing, is part of that reaction. In response to that,let 
me just say that it has been made clear — by the 
Prime Minister publicly, by me in discussions that I 
have had with my Malaysian foreign ministerial 
counterpart and by the ABC — that the series was 
not intended to portray Malaysia, that it could not 
be reasonably regarded as portraying any specific 
country, and that it was certainly not intended to 
cause any offence to Malaysia. 

There can be no question of the Australian 
Government seeking to exercise control or direc- 
tion over, or to otherwise interfere with, the ABC 
or any other section of the media, however much 
we might wish on occasion, I suppose — whether 
we are talking in a domestic or a foreign policy con- 
text — that there was a bit more evident under- 
standing of various sensitivities that are involved. 

I simply say as to the future that I am hopeful 
that any lingering misunderstanding on this issue 
will shortly be resolved. The relationship between 
our two countries economically, politically and 
multilaterally through such processes as the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation arrangements, the 
Five Power Defence Agreement and so on, is much 
too important to us both and has been much too 
stable in the past to be diverted by something of this 
kind. I do not deign to comment on the latter part 
of Senator Hill’s question. 


Senator Hill — I have a supplementary question. I 
ask the Minister whether I am correct in interpret- 
ing his answer to mean that in his assessment there 
is no reason, other than the program Embassy, for 
which Malaysia is taking this rather extreme 
action. Secondly, as he has raised the question of 
the program Embassy I ask him whether it is the 
case that an officer of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade has been providing specialist 
advice in the production of that program. 


Senator Evans — It is my belief that there is no 
other stimulus for the present situation than that 
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particular program. It may well be that that pro- 
gram is regarded as the culmination of a series of 
references to Malaysia, either direct or indirect, in 
the media in the past which are thought to have 
given rise to similar concerns and may in that sense 
be part of a longer chain of things, but it certainly 
has absolutely nothing to do with any other aspect 
of Government policy. 

As to the remaining part of the supplementary 
question, it is the case that a former Australian 
head of mission in a number of posts — Beijing and 
Rangoon as well as Kuala Lumpur — Mr Garry 
Woodard, was among the consultants for the series, 
but his activities in that context were and are now 
those of a private citizen. It is the case that there 
was some marginal consultation, I understand, 
with the public affairs division of my own Depart- 
ment in ensuring that the series presented embassy 
life realistically. The division was consulted about 
some aspects of that, but not in any way as to the 
advice that went to the present matters in issue, as I 
understand them. 

It is certainly not the case that the Department 
officially endorses the program or that it has any 
control over, or responsibility for its location or its 
content. The situation is that the public affairs 
branch of my Department is available helpfully to 
all sorts of organisations when assistance is sought. 
I repeat that the media is perfectly free to make its 
own decisions about these things. 

I hope, from the tone and tenor of Senator 
Hill’s question, that there is no hint of a suggestion 
that we should be responding in some way to this 
situation which involves acknowledging the legit- 
imacy of reactions of the kind we have had from the 
Malaysian Government when the media does 
something that a country does not like. I would be 
very surprised if that was the position of the 
Opposition. 

It is very important indeed that we maintain our 
principles intact in these situations. The truth of 
the matter is that the Government has no responsi- 
bility, and can have no responsibility, for the media 
in this situation. We can hope that they exercise a 
little sensitivity and are educated to understand the 
implications of what they do, but beyond that there 
is simply no action that we can take. 


Question without notice 


Malaysia 
(From Hansard of November 13) 


Senator Bishop — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer the 
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Minister to his statement last week that our less 
than due satisfactory relations with Malaysia are 
due only to the media program Embassy. In fact, 
did not our relations with the Malaysian Govern- 
ment badly sour over the handling of the seizure of 
documents by Australian Customs Service officers 
in 1988 when such officers acted in contempt of the 
Malaysian High Court by refusing to return docu- 
ments as per an order of the court dated September 
16, 1988? I ask whether the Minister agrees that the 
perception that our attitude to Malaysia is both 
arrogant and insensitive and is heightened by the 
sorts of comments made last week by Senator Bruce 
Childs in response to my tabling of affadavits from 
Malaysian nationals relating to the same matter 
alleging coercion by Australian Custom Service 
officers, when he said: “The question is at a certain 
point whether we believe officers of the Australian 
Government or whether we believe anything that is 
said in a foreign country”. 

Does the Minister accept the implication in 
Senator Childs’ statement that a Malaysian’s word 
is somehow less worthy than that of an Australian? 


Senator Evans — I think there were three separate 
questions in that tirade and the answer to all of 
them is no. 


Question without notice 


Security in Asia 





(From Hansard of November 7) 


Senator Bourne — I refer the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade to his recent proposal for a Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Asia 
(CSCA). I ask: Does the Minister share the view of 
many specialists in international relations that a 
regional security forum such as this should allow 
all nations around the Pacific Basin to be rep- 
resented? Does the Minister accept that the estab- 
lishment of such a forum is made more necessary 
by the prospect of increased arms spending in the 
region and more possible by unprecedented 
advances in regional conflict resolution, especially 
in Cambodia and Korea? Given that the establish- 
ment of such a forum would require substantial 
resources, what resources would the Minister 
intend to commit on behalf of the Australian Gov- 
ernment to the development and promotion of this 
proposal? Finally, what response has the concept of 
a Conference on Security and Cooperation in Asia 
had from regional states and, in particular, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, China, Japan, 
Indonesia and Vietnam? 
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Senator Evans — Although I have been, as Senator 
Bourne said, one of those people who have been 
generating discussion about a possible Asian equiv- 
alent to the Conference on Security and Cooper- 
ation in Europe (CSCE), I do not think it is 
appropriate to jump too quickly to conclusions as to 
what, if any, particular institutional structure 
might be appropriate in the Asian region in order 
to advance the cause of regional security. It is my 
view that countries in this region, including Aus- 
tralia, need to look ahead to the kind of new insti- 
tutional processes that might evolve over time as an 
appropriate framework for the discussion and 
handling of security issues. It is obvious that if such 
a regional security forum or structure does evolve it 
would be very desirable, to answer the honourable 
senator’s first question, that all countries in the 
Asia-Pacific region be represented there. 

I agree that the rapid changes that are occur- 
ring in the global and regional strategic environ- 
ments, including recent advances in conflict 
resolution, have important implications for the 
region as a whole, and these changes reinforce the 
view that current arrangements, or, indeed the 
absence of any integrated regional security 
arrangements as distinct from a multiplicity of 
bilateral ones, will not equip us as well as we could 
be equipped to handle what is likely to become a 
very much more fluid strategic environment in our 
region over the next few years. It is in that context 
that I and others in the region have been suggesting 
that perhaps it is time for some new thinking about 
all of this. 

The response so far to suggestions of a CSCA- 
type concept has been mixed, but there is a growing 
recognition by countries in the region of the need 
for enhanced processes of dialogue on security 
issues — which is, after all, what this is all about. 
Nobody, least of all me, assumed that there was any 
easy translation possible between the CSCE and 
the CSCA, simply because of the totally different 
strategic environments — a single frontier in Eur- 
ope versus multiple frontiers and multiple ideo- 
logical conflicts and so on in our part of the world. 
The Association of South East Asian Nations mem- 
ber countries have been emphasising the primacy 
of the concept of a zone of peace, freedom and neu- 
trality, or ZOPFAN,in South East Asia. The Soviet 
Union has put forward a proposal for a meeting of 
all regional Foreign Ministers in 1993, with a 
lead-up process to that. The United States has hada 
somewhat more reserved approach to these issues, 
but it is indicating that it is open to discussion. 
Japan has particular security concerns which again 
we need to take into account. A number of 
countries have taken the view — not totally 
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unreasonably — that it is better to develop these 
processes of dialogue at bilateral and sub-regional 
levels and then evolve something out of that. 

I think the common thread in all of this, and a 
view which I think we all ought to endorse, is that 
the priority at the moment is the development in 
the region of a shared sense of strategic and security 
interests and the development of new patterns of 
cooperation, including the development 
ofconfidence-building measures of various kinds in 
the region, from which greater confidence in the 
regional security environment will grow and per- 
haps lead ultimately to a wider regional structure. 
With regard to resources, obviously it is premature 
to be committing financial resources to something 
which is in this early stage of evolution, although 
we have committed significant diplomatic 
resources to the task of determining how Australia 
might best participate in strengthened dialogues in 
regional issues in the way in which I have been 
describing, and how it might most effectively pro- 
mote the development of a sense of regional com- 
munity and shared security interests. These will 
remain important priorities for us in this 
Government. 


Question without notice 


Burma 
(From Hansard of November 13) 





Senator Schacht — My question is to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade. What is the Aus- 
tralian Government doing to encourage the mili- 
tary regime in Myanmar or Burma to adhere to the 
results of the May elections? In view of the recent 
further human rights abuses in that country, what 
measures has the Government taken, including 
consideration of economic sanctions to persuade 
the military regime to transfer power to a 
democratically elected government? 


Senator Evans — As I informed the Senate on Sep- 
tember 14, the Australian Government has consist- 
ently called for a democratic government to be 
established in Burma, or Myanmar. In addition to 
all the specific bilateral representations and policy 
Statements made here and multilateral activity, as 
recently as yesterday the Australian delegation to 
the General Assembly, in a joint statement with 
New Zealand, expressed our concern over the fail- 
ure of the Burmese authorities to make any serious 
move towards the transfer of power to a 
democratically elected government. 
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The Australian Government has been con- 
sidering possible economic sanctions against 
Burma. We would join any broad-based inter- 
national move to impose economic sanctions but 
would wish to evaluate the likely effectiveness of 
such a move in conjunction with the United States 
of America and other like-minded countries before 
going down that track. It appears to be a general 
view in the international community, at the 
moment anyway, that sanctions would be unlikely 
to have much effect, especially as Burma’s regional 
trading partners, who account for most of the 
country’s trade, would be unlikely to support sanc- 
tions, at least at this stage. We wish to continue con- 
sultations on this issue with other like-minded 
countries and will do so. 

The more general situation in Burma has con- 
tinued to deteriorate with the ruling State Law and 
Order Restoration Council,or SLORC, 
unfortunately increasingly dependent on intimi- 
dation and repression. The number of political 
arrests has increased markedly. As I think I men- 
tioned last time, on September 7 the spokesman 
and acting leader of the National League for 
Democracy (NLD), the main opposition party, and 
four other party leaders were taken into detention. 
Two have since been sentenced to seven years gaol. 
It has now been reported that another, arrested on 
October 25, has died in custody. I am very con- 
cerned about that report. I have asked our embassy 
in Rangoon for more information about it. In 
addition, during October securitv forces entered 
monasteries, as was widely reported. and arrested a 
large number of monks in response to the monks’ 
religious boycott of the military. We strongly con- 
demn these intimidatory tactics. 

While it is the case that the National League for 
Democracy just a few days ago, on the November 9, 
made a majority decision to agree to SLORC’s very 
gradual process for writing a Constitution and a 
transfer of power to a new government at an indefi- 
nite time in the future, the position of the NLD 
was, to ay the least, complicated by the continuing 
detention of a number of its most active leaders and 
the clear possibility that refusal would have led to 
the complete exclusion of the NLD from the politi- 
cal process or even its forced dissolution. The Aus- 
tralian Government deeply regrets these latest 
developments. We will continue to do all that we 
can to maintain pressure through bilateral and 
multilateral representations to achieve an early 
transfer of power to a democratically elected gov- 
ernment and for an improvement in the human 
rights situation in Burma. 

Perhaps I can say by way of footnote that the 
Senate will have noticed that I have used more less 
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throughout this answer the expression “Burma” 
rather than “Myanmar” to describe the country. 
This follows some consideration that I have been 
giving recently as to what should be our practice so 
far as the name of the country and its capital is con- 
cerned. The standard practice is, of course, to 
accept, for both formal and informal purposes, the 
English language version of the name that a coun- 
try gives to itself. But occasionally some variations 
are justified by circumstances. The present military 
regime, SLORC, advised us in June 1989 of its 
desire to change the familiar names “Burma” and 
“Rangoon” to “Myanmar” and “Yangoon” respect- 
ively, and we have been following that practice 
hitherto. However, it remains the case that these 
names have not commanded widespread accept- 
ance in international usage, particularly in the 
United States and Europe, or by Burmese expatri- 
ates abroad, or by the opposition NLD, which was 
so overwhelmingly supported by the people in the 
election of May this year. For all these reasons, 
while we still use “Myanmar” in formal communi- 
cations with the present government, for all other 
purposes we will henceforth revert to the more 
familiar and much more widely understood and 
accepted “Burma” and “Rangoon”. 


Question without notice 


Cambodia 
(From Hansard of November 14) 


Dr Hewson — I refer the Prime Minister to the 
recent upsurge in military activity by the Khmer 
Rouge in Cambodia and, in particular, to its use of 
tanks supplied by China. Does the Prime Minister 
share the widespread international concern that 
the Khmer Rouge offensive is part of a deliberate 
strategy to use the peace process as a means of 
entrenching its own power? Will he confirm that 
the current peace plan of the Permanent Five fails 
to provide any guarantees that Pol Pot will not 
return to a position of authority in Cambodia? Will 
the Government now support the long-standing 
Opposition policy to bring an action for genocide in 
the International Court of Justice against Pol Pot 
and the other Khmer Rouge leaders responsible for 
the atrocities in Cambodia in the late 1970s? 


Mr Hawke — The facts in regard to Cambodia and 
the position of this Government are such that I 
think even the Leader of the Opposition would by 
now understand that there is virtually a universal 
recognition that no government has done more to 
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advance the cause of an equitable, sustainable, 
peaceful resolution of the tragedy in Cambodia 
than has the Australian Government. That is rec- 
ognised in the United Nations: it is recognised 
supremely by the fact that the Permanent Five 
have embraced the book provided by the Australian 
Government as the very basis upon which the Per- 
manent Five of the Security Council have 
advanced the cause of peaceful resolution in that 
country. Yet here we have Mr Innocent Abroad — 
who, whenever he opens his mouth on foreign 
affairs, puts his foot substantially in it — suggesting 
that this totally discredited Opposition in the field 
of foreign affairs should be listened to in terms of 
what policy should be followed by this Government 
in regard to Cambodia. 

The reputation of this country has been very 
substantially enhanced by the initiative led by 
Senator Evans, our Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, pursued at the level of officials by Mr 
Michael Costello — an official previously criti- 
cised, I might say, in other circumstances by those 
opposite. Under the leadership of Evans and 
Costello, Australia has supremely taken the lead in 
providing for the United Nations, the Association 
of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) and all 
other interested groups the basis for providing 
peace in Cambodia. 

As recently as last weekend in Jakarta, in the 
most recent discussions on this issue, again, those 
involved in dealing with this issue returned to the 
Australian plan as the basis for the resolution of this 
crisis. Does the Leader of the Opposition really 
believe that if the Permanent Five of the Security 
Council — and I wonder whether he knows who 
the Permanent Five of the Security Council are — 
believed that the process being proposed by Aus- 
tralia, and providing the basis upon which they are 
now advancing, was going to provide the way back 
for the Khmer Rouge, that the Permanent Five, 
that array of powers, would be embracing the Aus- 
tralian plan as the platform from which they are 
attempting to move to resolve the Cambodian prob- 
lem? Would they do that if they really believed that 
this was going to provide some way back for the 
Khmer Rouge? Every intelligent person who has 
had a continuing and constructive interest in the 
tragedy of Indo China would know, of course, of 
the infamous deeds of the Khmer Rouge and would 
be terrified of pursuing any course which would 
mean the return of the Khmer Rouge to a position 
of power. 

The thinking and the formulation of Australia 
has been embraced by the Permanent Five, 
ASEAN and all those directly concerned because it 
is understood that the Australian plan is directed 
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towards ensuring, as far as is humanly possible, that 
that sort of outcome does not eventuate. 

If there is one area in the conduct of foreign 
affairs in which Opposition members, in terms of 
their record, should be quiet, it is this area, because 
their record in regard to Indo China is one of abys- 
mal failure, both in government and in Opposition. 
They should be totally silent in this area. If they 
had any skerrick of decency and understood what 
the Permanent Five, ASEAN and the rest of the 
world understood, they should be sharing a sense of 
pride that it is this country which is leading the 
world on this issue, under the leadership of the 
Foreign Minister and through the work ofthe very 
efficient officials of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. Instead of this irrelevant 
sniping, they should be sharing the sense of pride 
that it is Australia which is leading the world in try- 
ing to bring this tragedy to an end. 


Question without notice 


Thailand 


(From Hansard of November 28) 


Senator Colston — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Alfairs and Trade. I refer to 
newspaper reports indicating recent political insta- 
bility in Thailand. What information is available to 
the Australian Government on the situation in that 
country? Will developments there affect the pros- 


pects for Australian commercial interests in 
Thailand? 


Senator Evans — The domestic political scene in 
Thailand has been unsettled in recent days with 
speculation that Prime Minister Chatichai might 
resign over a dispute with the military. In the event, 
that speculation proved incorrect and Prime Minis- 
ter Chatichai did not resign. He did undertake a 
minor reshuffle of the Cabinet and as a result the 
tension has receded. At no time was there any overt 
move by the military to mount a coup. It is note- 
worthy that there have been important moves in 
Thailand towards a more participatory political sys- 
tem, with Prime Minister Chatichai being the first 
elected Prime Minister in Thailand since 1976 and 
his Cabinet almost entirely composed of elected 
parliamentarians. The events of the past few days 
have not affected our significant and expanding 
bilateral relations with Thailand. Indeed, we have a 
diverse and constructive relationship now, includ- 
ing expanding commercial relations, close consul- 
tations on Cambodia, pursuit of common interests 
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in international trade — the Cairns Group and the 
conference of Ministers on Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation — a large program in the aid area, and 
cooperation on narcotics and in the defence arena. 
Australia has substantial and positive political 
relations, underlined by a successful exchange of 
prime ministerial visits last year, as a result of 
which some very substantial commercial matters 
are now in the pipeline, not the least of which is the 
building of the bridge over the Mekong, which is 
likely to operate as a significant demonstration pro- 
ject in that respect. 

The Government has assisted Australian 
exporters in expanding their market in Thailand 
through negotiations to improve market access 
through the conclusion of the economic cooper- 
ation agreement and other agreements such as the 
double taxation agreement, and through cooper- 
ation in the energy field. So I do expect commercial 
prospects for Australia and Thailand to remain 
very positive. In short we do not anticipate any 
adverse effects on them from recent, current or 
likely political developments. 


Question without notice 


China: population control 
(From Hansard of November 29) 


Senator Harradine — Is the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade aware of the United States 
Senate’s condemnation earlier this year in a motion 
by Senator Gordon Humphrey and Senator 
Edward Kennedy of the People’s Republic of 
China’s (PRC’s) “coercive population policies, 
including the use of forced abortion and forced 
sterilisation”? Is the Minister aware of evidence 
from Tibet that these brutal policies are being 
inflicted by the PRC on women in that country? As 
this is the last day for debate on the Appropriation 
Bills, when can I expect from the Minister the 
promised written response to the questions that I 
asked at Estimates hearings both last year and this 
year concerning his Department’s monitorng of, 
and actions concerning, human rights violations 
associated with population control programming? 


Senator Evans — I am not sure that I was specifi- 
cally aware of the Senate resolution to which he 
refers sponsored by Edward Kennedy or the 
specific matters relating to Tibet. I am, of course, 
generally aware of the nature of Senator 
Harradine’s concerns about population policies 
and their implementation in China. That has been 
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the subject of considerable discussion both in Esti- 
mates committees and more briefly in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. I am concerned that Senator 
Harradine should have a properly considered reply 
to his concerns on these matters, with as much data 
as we can compile. That considered response is not 
yet on my desk so far as I am aware, so I am unable 
to make any commitment to have it available to 
him later today. All I can say again is that I will do 
so as soon as possible. 


Question without notice 
Fiji 
(From Hansard of November 27) 





Senator Hill — My question is directed to the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I particularly 
refer to two recent reports of the Australian Labor 
Party (ALP) national secretariat announcing the 
donation of $5000 and the intention to donate a 
further $10 000 to the Opposition Fiji Labor Party- 
National Federation Party coalition to help estab- 
lish a new opposition coalition office. Was the 
Minister consulted before the decision was made, 
does the Minister support this decision and how 
does the Minister assess the donations will affect 
Australia’s already strained relationship with Fiji? 


Senator Evans — I am a member of that sec- 
retariat, and I was present when that decision was 
made. I supported the decision. To support a par- 
ticular party organisation in any country is, of 
course, not the decision that the Government itself 
would make, but it is a perfectly appropriate, fam- 
iliar, usual and indeed almost routine kind of 
decision for the ALP to make, and this case was no 
exception in that respect. 

I do not imagine that decision will be greeted 
with ecstasy within Fiji, but equally I would expect 
a clear distinction to be made between party-to- 
party contacts of that kind, support of that kind and 
government support of a financial kind for an 
internal party which, in this particular context, 
would not be appropriate. 


Question without notice 


Bougainville 
(From Hansard of November 27) 





Senator Loosley — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Is the Min- 
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ister aware of the concerns that have been 
expressed by Amnesty International regarding the 
conduct of some elements of the Papua New 
Guinea (PNG) defence forces? Has the Minister 
been made aware of possible abuses of human 
rights that have occurred on Bougainville as a 
result of operations of the PNG defence forces? 
What is the Government’s response to suggestions 
of this kind? 

Senator Gareth Evans — I am aware of the latest 
Amnesty report and I share the concern of the 
Papua New Guinea Government about the con- 
tents of it. The Prime Minister, Mr Hawke, and I 
have raised the issue with the PNG Government 
on a number of occasions and at the highest levels, 
emphasising the need for investigations and appro- 
priate disciplinary action to be taken against those 
responsible. In September, for example, the Prime 
Minister during his visit discussed our concerns 
with Prime Minister Namaliu and senior ministers. 

The PNG Government has acknowledged that 
abused have occurred on Bougainville, committed 
by both the Bougainville Revolutionary Army 
(BRA) and some members of the security forces. 
The PNG Parliament, through the Berghuser 
Committee, also investigated allegations of human 
rights abuses on Bougainville. The PNG Govern- 
ment has itself undertaken a number of investi- 
gations, but there are difficulties in pursuing a 
number of those allegations because of the 
continuations of the situation on Bougainville. 

Nevertheless, 67 cases have been listed before 
the National Court in Rabaul and are being 
handled by the Public Solicitor’s Office. The pre- 
liminary hearing in this respect was held on 
October 12. The PNG Defence Force (PNGDF) at 
that hearing gave an undertaking that relevant 
documents would be released. A new date for hear- 
ing has been left open for the Public Prosecutor’s 
Office to bring on cases and when the various com- 
plainants come forward. 

It is also the case that during the Endeavour 
talks, the PNG Government proposed the involve- 
ment of an International Committee of Jurists 
group to assist the investigations into human rights 
abuses by both sides, but the BRA did not agree to 
that. I understand that there were some reports this 
morning that a similar offer was repeated by the 
PNG Government yesterday. 

An important element in the training program 
carried out by the Australian defence forces for 
new recruits to the PNGDF is to improve disci- 
pline and leadership and to create an environment 
in which respect for human rights is upheld. It is 
also the case that in response to PNG 
Government’s concerns, the International Com- 
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mittee of the Red Cross recently conducted train- 
ing or awareness courses on international human 
rights conventions for the PNGDF. 

As the Amnesty report acknowledges the PNG 
Constitution does contain strong guarantees for the 
protection and promotion of human rights. I think, 
summing all that up, the best guarantee we do have 
is the commitment which undoubtedly still exists 
so far as the Prime Minister and senior ministers 
are concerned, to respond in an appropriate way to 
these problems of human rights abuse whenever 
and wherever they do occur. 

There are obviously going to be difficulties in 
tracking down and dealing with all of them, par- 
ticularly in the circumstances that continue to exist 
on Bougainville. But we in the Australian Govern- 
ment believe the commitment is there and in a 
number of ways that I have already indicated we are 
doing our best to help the Papua New Guinea Gov- 
ernment respond to the situation that has been 
spelt out. 


ACTU: Grants for foreign aid 
(From Hansard of November 27) 





Senator Kemp — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. The Minis- 
ter will be aware that the Hawke Government, dur- 
ing its term of office, has granted nearly $9 million 
to the Australian Council of Trade Unions for 
foreign aid purposes. Does the ACTU receive a 
management fee, contribution towards staff costs, 
or other form of compensation to administer these 
grants? What method of assessment does the 
Minister’s Department employ to monitor and 
assess the effectiveness of these grants and to 
ensure that they achieve their stated goals? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The grants in question 
are not to the ACTU as such but to an organisation 
which, in effect, is the overseas aid agency of the 
ACTU called the Australian People for Health, 
Education and Development Abroad (APHEDA), 
which operates for all practical purposes as an aid 
non-government organisation in exactly the same 
way as other aid NGOs operate and is subject to the 
same guidelines and the same principles in terms 
of the management, organisation, administration 
and accountability of the grants which are 
made to it. 

APHEDA has a reputation of being one of 
Australia’s most effective and efficient non- 
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government aid organisations. That is really all I 
need to say. I will see whether there is any more 
information that I can dig up about the specific 
consultancy fees and so on which the honourable 
senator mentioned. But the short answer is that 
they are entirely consistent with the normal prin- 
ciples that apply to NGOs of that kind . 


Senator Kemp — I ask a supplementary question. 
In view of the comment that the Minister has made 
about the effectiveness of grants made by 
APHEDA, can he tell us how effective is the grant 
of $121 000 made to the African National Congress 
(ANC) for its planning meeting? 


Senator Evans — I am very happy to. So far as that 
particular grant is concerned, the circumstances 
are as follows: the ANC is active in areas across the 
full range of development activity, including pro- 
viding health and education services, both in and 
outside South Africa. A number of international 
aid donors look to the ANC to in fact plan and coor- 
dinate their activities. 

There is a donor coordination meeting being 
organised by the ANC for early 1990-91. The ANC 
organised a preliminary planning meeting, 
together with the Mass Democratic Movement and 
trade union representatives from within South 
Africa, to set priorities and to develop proposals for 
presentation at that donor coordination meeting. It 
sought APHEDA funding for the planning meet- 
ing and, in turn, APHEDA approached the Aus- 
tralian International Development Assistance 
Bureau. The Government was pleased to meet the 
APHEDA request given the important role of these 
bodies in bringing about change and in establishing 
and setting new development priorities. 


Question without notice 


Conventional forces in Europe 
(From Hansard of November 28) 


Senator Giles — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. In view of 
the significance of last week’s Paris meeting of the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Eur- 
ope, can the Minister comment on agreements 
reached at that meeting on the reduction of con- 
ventional forces in Europe (CFE)? 


Senator Evans — The Australian Government 
very warmly welcomes the signature of the very 
historic CFE agreement at the Conference on 
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Security and Cooperation in Europe summit on 
November 19. The CFE agreement is the most 
ambitious arms control treaty ever achieved and 
the first conventional arms control treaty since 
World War II to include both the superpowers. It 
strengthens the new political order in Europe by 
establishing the upper limits of the military forces 
of the 22 nations that are covered by the treaty. 
This codifies the security gains that have been 
made as a result of the dramatic changes that have 
taken place in the European political order. 

The agreement sets limits for each group of 
parties, that is, North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
and Eastern countries, to 20 000 tanks, 20 000 artil- 
lery pieces, 30 000 armoured combat vehicles, 
2000 attack helicopters and 6800 combat aircraft 
each. 

Agreement was reached on the proportion of 
forces in each alliance that any single country can 
station in Europe that is, the so-called self- 
sufficiency rule. 

This ensures that no one country covered by the 
treaty can maintain more than roughly one-third of 
the limits set in each of those five categories of 
equipment that I have mentioned. Military equip- 
ment in excess of the limits established is to be 
destroyed. A limited exception allows each side to 
convert 750 tanks and 3000 armoured combat 
vehicles to civilian use. 

In addition to on-site monitoring of destruc- 
tion, the agreement has provision for effective veri- 
fication, including detailed information exchange, 
on-site inspection of military facilities and chal- 
lenge inspections. 

A joint consultative group has been established 
so that questions relating to compliance and 
implementation can be discussed. 

There are a number of additional political com- 
mitments outside the CFE agreement which have 
been made. Germany is committed to limit its man- 
power to 370 000, of which no more than 345 000 
will be ground and air forces. 

Each signatory is committed not to increase its 
ground and air personnel levels and each group of 
parties is committed to limit its land-based naval 
aircraft to 430, with no more than 400 in any one 
country. 

The parties to the CFE have also agreed to 
begin follow-on negotiations to the CFE. These 
talks are expected to cover areas such as personnel, 
aerial inspections and stabilisation measures. 

The Government strongly supports the efforts 
of the United States and the Soviet Union to build a 
more stable global security environment and it 
hopes the CFE agreement will provide impetus for 
further progress in arms control and disarmament. 
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Question without notice 


Eastern Europe 
(From Hansard of November 14) 


Senator Crowley — I refer the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade to his announcement on 
30 January of the establishment of the Australian 
Program of Training for Eastern Europe 
(APTEE). Can the Minister advise on progress of 
the implementation of this program and what other 
assistance is being provided by the Australian Gov- 
ernment to the countries of Eastern Europe? 


Senator Evans — Australia has provided, or is com- 
mitted to providing, assistance of a variety of kinds 
to Eastern Europe. There is, first of all, the capital 
subscriptions to the European Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development of $45 million over five 
years; there is a $5 million food package to Poland 
— that was announced a number of months ago — 
there is a package of economic measures, including 
bilateral investment protection and double taxation 
agreements, to help Hungary and Poland in their 
trade relations with Australia; there is a $1 million 
contribution that we have made to the stabilisation 
fund for Poland, and there is an emergency grant of 
$50 000 to the Red Cross for Romania. I guess the 
centrepiece of our assistance program is now the 
Australian Program of Training for Eastern Eur- 
ope (APTEE), which was announced by the Gov- 
ernment in January this year, which will provide 
training for middle level managers from Eastern 
Europe at a cost of $5 million over three years. 
Applications for the first APTEE fellowships were 
received in October and fellows will arrive in Aus- 
tralia in early 1991. 

APTEE is designed to respond directly to the 
needs of recipient countries and draws on areas of 
expertise in which Australia does have a compara- 
tive advantage. It comprises two complementary 
activities: first of all, small in-country training pro- 
jects, for which discretionary funds have been pro- 
vided to heads of mission, and secondly — more 
significantly — 120 fellowships conducted in Aus- 
tralia providing academic courses and supervised 
placements in industry or commerce. 

Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland will par- 
ticipate in APTEE in the first year. The inclusion 
of other Eastern European countries and the Soviet 
Union in subsequent years will be considered. The 
Australian International Development Assistance 
Bureau will manage APTEE through Australia’s 
overseas missions and an in-Australia contractor. 
Seventy-two firms have expressed interest in man- 
aging it. Nineteen of those have submitted firm 
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proposals. The Hawthorn Institute of Education 
has been selected to conduct the program and con- 
tracts should be signed this month. 


Question without notice 


USSR: human rights 


(From Hansard of November 29) 


Senator Maguire — I address my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Has the 
Government been monitoring the human rights 
position in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(USSR) and, if so, has there been an improvement 
in the situation recently? Has the Minister seen the 
October Australian newsletter from Amnesty Inter- 
national suggesting that prisoners of conscience in 
the Soviet Union are still being punished repeat- 
edly? What is the Government’s response to that 
report, if it has seen it? 


Senator Evans — The Australian Government has 
been closely monitoring the human rights situation 
in the USSR on an ongoing basis. We recognise and 
very much welcome the significant progress that 


has been made there in recent years. The Soviet - 


Union today is obviously a vastly different society 
from what it was only five years ago or, indeed, 
more recently. New laws in areas such as freedom 
of conscience and the media have been passed by 
the Supreme Soviet. Draft laws on immigration, 
citizenship and freedom of association are under 
consideration by the Supreme Soviet. Revision of 
the penal code has reduced the possibility of con- 
viction for political offences and the system of psy- 
chiatric treatment is undergoing significant 
reform. 

Notwithstanding these welcome improvements 
in the human rights situation in the Soviet Union, 
there remain areas where further progress needs to 
be made. Although the number of political pris- 
oners recognised by Amnesty as “prisoners of con- 
science” was reduced from 600 in 1986 to just 90 in 
late 1989, there are currently concerns about 50 or 
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so suspected political prisoners in the USSR, sev- 
eral of whom are believed still to be in psychiatric 
hospitals. 

I am aware of Amnesty International’s concerns 
over prisoners of conscience in the Soviet Union. 
The October 1990 Amnesty International newslet- 
ter referred to by Senator Maguire mentions the 
cases of Bohdan Klymchak and Aleksandr 
Goldovich. The Australian Embassy in Moscow 
has been monitoring the case of Bohdan Klymchak 
for some time. We have received information that 
he was released from prison in mid-November, and 
have asked the Embassy to verify the allegations 
made by Amnesty about the other man, Aleksandr 
Goldovich. 

The Soviet Union signed a human contacts 
agreement with Australia last February which 
commits both govecrnments to facilitating a broad 
range of people-to-people contacts in a number of 
areas. Also, next January the Australian Govern- 
ment will for the first time engage in bilateral dis- 
cussions with the Soviet Union on issues 
concerning human rights of interest to both 
countries. This is another encouraging and, I 
believe the Senate will acknowledge, very welcome 
development. 


Question without notice 


Diplomatic representation 
(From Hansard of November 26) 





Senator Campbell — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. What 
arrangements will the Foreign Minister make for 
Australia’s representation in Ireland and the Holy 
See during the time that Ambassador Burke is 
required to appear before the Royal Commission 
into WA Inc? 


Senator Evans — I have not given any consider- 
ation to that question and I am not sure that I 
should be obliged to, but I will look at it in the light 
of that question. 
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Message to Australians 
in iraq and Kuwait 





Statement on November 2 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The following message from the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
was broadcast to Australians in Iraq and Kuwait on 
Radio Australia on Friday 2 November 1990: 

“As the Gulf crisis and your own entrapment in 
Iraq and Kuwait enter their fourth month, I am 
taking this opportunity through Radio Australia to 
tell you again that you remain very much in the 
minds of all Australians and that we are still doing 
all we can to ensure your release. 


I can well appreciate that the last few weeks 
have been a particularly unsettling time for you. It 
remains impossible to foresee with any certainty 
just how the crisis which has followed Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait will unfold. The international 
community remains remarkably united in its deter- 
mination to force Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait, 
and there are some signs that Iraq is feeling the 
pressure. Our fervent hope remains that the crisis 
can be settled peaceably and in compliance with 
the Security Council’s resolutions. Sadly, however, 
no one can yet discount the possibility that there 
might eventually have to be armed conflict if Iraq 
remains intransigent. 

While the political crisis remains unresolved, 
we are continuing to demand that you, and all 
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Korean edition of Australian history book published 


To mark the publication of the Korean language edition of Professor Manning Clark’s book A Short History of Australia, a 
number of presentations of the book were made by the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 


Mr Richard Woolcott. 


The Korean edition was part-funded by the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade as part of its cultural relations 


program in the Republic of Korea. 


Handing a copy of the Korean edition to Professor Clark, Mr Woolcott noted that its publication followed a survey 


commissioned by the Australian Embassy in Seoul in 1989, which showed that Koreans had little detailed knowledge of 
Australia. Mr Woolcott said Professor Clark’s work, which he understood was the most widely used by schools and 
universities in Australia, was an obvious choice to bring authoritative and oustandingly presented information on 
Australia before Koreans. 

Copies of the Korean edition also were presented to its translator, Dr Yanghi Choe-Wall, lecturer in Korean at the 
Australian National University; Mr Andrew Gosling Chief Librarian-Asia, Australian National Library, for the library’s 
Korean collection; and Mr Chang Soo Lee, the Republic of Korea’s Ambassador to Australia. 

ABOVE, FROM LEFT: Mr Lee, Professor Choe-Wall, Professor Clark and Mr Woolcott. Picture by Australian Foreign 
Affairs and Trade photographer, Barry Le Lievre. 
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foreign nationals, should be free to leave Iraq and 
Kuwait immediately and unconditionally. Our 
Ambassador and his staff in Baghdad and my 
Department in Canberra have been untiring in 
pressing the Government of Iraq to allow you to 
depart. We have made persistent requests to the 
Iraqi authorities to allow us to visit again those of 
you in Kuwait and to get access to the two Aus- 
tralian residents we believe are held at strategic 
installations in Kuwait and Iraq. 

But we have made it very clear that we will not 
barter or haggle for your release. Iraq is under a 
mandatory international obligation to let all of you 
leave immediately, and without preconditions: its 
keeping you there is in gross breach of inter- 
national law. 

Nor can we officially sponsor the private efforts 
of individual Australians to secure your release. We 
wish them well in their endeavours, but we cannot 
play into Iraq’s hands by initiating or giving official 
sponsorship to these efforts. That is a position to 
which we, and other Western governments, hold 
strongly. The releases of foreign nationals which 
we have seen over the past few weeks — unpredict- 
able, selective and arbitrary as they have been — 
are of course to be welcomed, and we would cer- 
tainly be delighted if any of you were among 
them. 

But we, as a government, cannot jeopardise the 
clear and fundamental principles which are at stake 
or give Saddam Hussein the satisfaction of dividing 
the international coalition arrayed against him. 
The more often individual countries reward him by 
reacting favourably to his tactical and cynical offers 
of selective release, the longer he will consider 
there is real benefit for him in keeping a pool of 
hostages there. 

I want to leave you in no doubt that we will per- 
sist in our efforts to ensure the release of all of you. 
Until that time comes, we will continue to do all we 
reasonably can for your welfare. We will do our 
very best to maintain contact with those of you in 
Kuwait, and we will continue to work for access to 
the two of you at the installations. And we will con- 
tinue to give full support to Radio Australia in the 
great service it is providing. 

As the Prime Minister said in his statement of 
October 4, we will continue to do our very best to 
protect not only your interests but those of your 
families in Australia. Those of you in Baghdad are 
at least able to talk to your families by telephone, 
but we are keenly aware of the anxiety and frus- 
tration of the families whose loved ones are in 
Kuwait or elsewhere and cannot be contacted. We 
are doing what we can to help all your close famil- 
ies through this trying time by giving what practi- 
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cal assistance we can and keeping them informed 
of developments — although we know too well that 
the only news they really want to hear is the news of 
your release. Officers of my Department have to 
date made some 1200 calls in relation to your wel- 
fare, and they are about to embark on individual 
visits to your families to get to know them better 
and see what more can be done for them. 

All of you — in Baghdad, in Kuwait, and else- 
where — continue to have not only our sympathy 
and support but also our utmost admiration. All 
that we hear of you, directly and indirectly, testifies 
to your courage and your great spirit. Let me say 
again, as I did in my last message — hang in there, 
have courage, we’re still with you and we’ll stick 
with you all the way.” 


EC demarche on 
Gulf crisis 





Statement on November 19 by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Dr Neal Blewett 





The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs,Dr Neal 
Blewett, tonight received a delegation from the 12 
European Community member nations 
discourging official negotiations with Iraq on the 
release of hostages. 

The heads of the 12 EC missions in Australia 
delivered a unanimous message to the Australian 
Government on “the problem of foreign citizens 
detained in Iraq and Kuwait”. 

They made a formal demarche to Dr Blewett to 
convey the unanimous decision of the EC Council 
for General Affairs held in Brussels last week. 

The delegation reaffirmed the EC’s “determi- 
nation not to send representatives of their govern- 
ments, in any Capacity, to negotiate with Iraq the 
release of foreign citizens and the determination to 
discourage other countries from doing so.” 

The demarche: 

e reaffirmed the position of the Community and its 
member States on the Gulf crisis outlined in the 
European Council’s declaration in Rome, which 
remained valid in all its elements; 

e recalled that the international community had 
condemned the illegal and morally unacceptable 
behaviour of the Iraqi authorities on the issue of 
hostages; 

e stressed the need for the release - in conformity 
with the humanitarian principles and the rel- 
evant UN resolutions — of all foreign citizens 
detained in Iraq and Kuwait against their will. 
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Any negotiation with Iraq on such a matter 
should be ruled out; 

supported as a priority the UN action and under- 
lined the need for the Iraqi Government to 
receive the special representative of the Secretary 
General; 

reaffirmed their support for a peaceful solution of 
the crisis without ruling out possible new initiat- 
ives in the framework of the UN; and 
reaffirmed the need for maintaining pressure on 
Iraq through its international isolation and the 
strict implementation of economic sanctions and 
of additional measures which could be adopted in 
accordance with the UN charter. 


Cairns Group calls 
for urgent action 


Statement on November 23 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Cairns Group has called on the GATT Direc- 
tor General to act urgently to ensure that next 
month’s meeting of Ministers in Brussels is centred 
on unblocking the stalled agriculture negotiations. 

Federal Minister for Trade Negotiations and 
Cairns Group chairman, Neal Blewett, said the 
Brussels meeting could no longer bring the four- 
year Uruguay Round of multilateral trade nego- 
tiations to finality as had been originally intended. 

“Rather than being a forum in which all nego- 
tiations are finished and agreements signed, the 
Brussels meeting must be refocused to resolving 
the key elements blocking progress, inparticular 
agriculture. 

“The deadlock on agriculture makes progress 
impossible not only in these negotiations but also in 
the Uruguay Round as a whole. 

“It is only when these key political issues have 
been resolved that negotiations can proceed to 
finality. Once these critical differences have been 
overcome, negotiations can be concluded quickly,” 
he said. 

Dr Blewett said it was important that the nego- 
tiations not be allowed simply to drift on to 
Brussels. 

“Such a scenario could only result in a disas- 
trous Brussels meeting. 

“The Cairns Group has decided to take the 
initiative in trying to prevent the drift and in ensur- 
ing a sharper political focus on the Brussels meet- 
ing to enhance the chances of ultimately bringing 
the Uruguay Round to a successful conclusion.” 


Dr Blewett said the Cairns Group had issued its 
assessment of the state of Uruguay Round nego- 
tiations (see text attached) in Geneva last night in 
accordance with the timeframe laid down two 
weeks ago by Cairns Ministers. 

Since then, the European Community had 
tabled its offer on agriculture, which had fallen far 
short of what was required to reach an acceptable 
agreement. In light of the stalemate which now 
existed, the Cairns Group had called upon the 
GATT Director General, as chairman of the Trade 
Negotiations Committee, “as a matter of utmost 
urgency to ensure that Ministers in Brussels will 
have before them the basis for taking the key 
decisions on agriculture necessary to secure a sub- 
stantial outcome. Such an outcome must cover 
specific and quantifiable reductions in internal 
support and export subsidies and increases in mar- 
ket access.” 

The Group also called on the leaders of indus- 
trialised countries to take a direct interest in break- 
ing the present stalemate. It said that if the Round 
were to succeed, “leaders must give meaning to the 
commitment they had all espressed, at successive 
economic summits, to agricultural reform and the 
overall success of the negotiations. Political leader- 
ship is now needed as the future of the world 
trading system itself is at stake over coming 
months.” 

The Cairns Group reiterated that without a 
substantial agriculture package, it would be 
impossible for the Uruguay Round to conclude 
successfully, in whole or in part. 

The meeting of Ministers in Brussels will take 
place from December 3-7. 

The text of the Cairns Group statement issued 
in Geneva is attached. 


Cairns Group special meeting 


Statement on November 2 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 


The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Neal 
Blewett, leaves tomorrow for a special ministerial 
meeting of the Cairns Group to be held in Geneva 
on Monday. 

The meeting will discuss the strategy of the 
14-country Cairns Group in the remaining crucial 
four weeks of the Uruguay Round of multilateral 
trade negotiations. Speaking today before his 
departure, Dr Blewett said the agriculture nego- 
tiations were for all practical purposes stalled 
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because of the failure of the European Community 
to submit formal proposals for reform. 

“And, as agreement on agriculture is the key to 
the successful conclusion of all the negotiations, 
the Uruguay Round itself is endangered by the pro- 
crastination of the Europeans,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said reports that Australia or the 
Cairns Group had decided to quit the Uruguay 
Round were without foundation. “Everyone should 
be quite clear that it is the European Community 
which has thrown the Round into crisis, not the 
Cairns Group nor any other participant in the 
negotiations. 

“And it is up to the Community member 
nations — particularly France and Germany — to 
break the deadlock for which they are solely 
responsible.” 

He said that the Community was the only major 
participant in the agriculture negotiations which 
had failed — now by almost three weeks — to meet 
the deadline for submitting a formal offer to the 
GATT in Geneva. 

“On six separate occasions, the EC agriculture 
ministers have failed to reach agreement on a 
reform proposal. 

“Until the EC, as one of the major players in 
agriculture, agree on a proposal upon which they 
are prepared to talk, there is nothing upon which 
we can negotiate — that is why the Round is 
stalled; that is why the Round may fail,” he said. 

Dr Blewett said that the Cairns Group had 
tabled an ambitious and far-reaching set of pro- 
posals on agricultural reform in Geneva on 
October 15, which sought reductions in agricul- 
tural support and protection within the framework 
outlined by the chairman of the Agriculture Nego- 
tiating Group, Mr Aart de Zeeuw. 

The United States had also advanced ambitious 
proposals, different to, but comparable with those 
of the Cairns Group. 

“The reforms proposed are realistic and achiev- 
able, and would provide the substantial cuts in pro- 
tection to which all participants, including the 
European Community, are professed to be com- 
mitted,” Dr Blewett said. 

“The procrastination and intransigence of 
some of the European nations now calls into ques- 
tion the sincerity of their commitment to genuine 
agricultural reform. 

“The inability of member states of the Com- 
munity to agree on real reform proposals is inex- 
cusable, and threatens not only to unravel the 
Uruguay Round but also to undermine the entire 
multilateral trading system.” 

Dr Blewett said that the Cairns Group would be 
examining a variety of options for advancing the 
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agricultural negotiations between now and the 
scheduled closing meeting of the Round in 
Brussels on December 3. 

“However, it must be acknowledged that, at this 
late stage in the game, it is going to be extremely 
difficult to meet that deadline whatever the EC 
does. 

“And for every further day that the EC delays 
negotiations, the Uruguay Round moves closer to 
failure,” Dr Blewett said. 


Joint surveillance of 
driftnet fishing fleets 


Pana. a 
Statement on November 2 by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Bob Hawke 





The Royal Australian Air Force and the Royal 
New Zealand Air Force are to make joint surveil- 
lance flights to scrutinise the activities of driftnet 
fishing fleets in the South-West Pacific. 

I launched the joint surveillance flights initiat- 
ive in Auckland in February this year with my then 
New Zealand counterpart, Geoffrey Palmer, at the 
signing of the “Convention for the Prohibition of 
Fishing with Long Driftnets in the South Pacific”. 

The signing of the Convention and com- 
missioning of the surveillance flights are further 
indications of Australia’s commitment to rid the 
South Pacific of the driftnetting fleets. Australia, 
along with New Zealand and the South Pacific 
nations, has a proud record on this issue beginning 
with our efforts which led to the incorporation of 
the Communique.Declaration in the 1989 South 
Pacific Forum. The international push culminated 
in the resolution on driftnetting passed by the 
United Nations General Assembly in November 
last year. 

Through surveillance flights, Australia and 
New Zealand will provide South Pacific Forum 
countries, via the Forum Fisheries Agency, with 
important data on the frequency and range of 
driftnetting activities. The program schedule will 
be conducted by the Australian Fisheries Service 
and the New Zealand Ministry for Agriculture and 
Fisheries in conjunction with the Forum Fisheries 
Agency. 

The surveillance operation — starting from 
this month, the beginning of the driftnet season — 
will maintain the pressure which has already led 
Distant Water Fishing Nations (DWFNs) to 
respond to the concerns of South Pacific nations by 
agreeing to abide by the terms of the United 
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Nations resolution on driftnet fishing. It was in 
response to this pressure that, earlier this year, 
Japan suspended driftnetting by its fleets in the 
South Pacific. Taiwan has also reduced its fleet 
numbers but has indicated it will continue some 
driftnet fishing this season. 

The RAAF and the RNZAF will coordinate 
flights of P3 Orion aircraft over the Tasman Sea 
until the driftnet season ends in March. 


Australian policy 
towards Taiwan 


Statement on November 12 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Australian Government today completed a 
review on Australia’s policy towards Taiwan. The 
review covered developments since December 
1986, when the Government had last conducted an 
in-depth survey of Australian policy towards 
Taiwan. 

Cabinet agreed that there was no basis for vari- 
ation of our basic “One China” policy, to which all 
Australian governments -Labor and Coalition alike 
— have adhered since 1972. Under this policy, we 
continue to recognise the PRC as the sole legal 
Government of China and acknowledge its claim 
that Taiwan is a province of China. 

However, within this framework, Australia has 
been able to develop a healthy commercial 
relationship with Taiwan. We want this to continue 
to expand. Since we took office in 1983, two-way 
trade has tripled, and is now worth $3.8 billion per 
year. Taiwan has consistently been one of 
Australia’s most important trading partners, rank- 
ing fifth in 1989. In that year, Australia was 
Taiwan’s largest supplier of aluminium, wool, iron 
ore, beef and barley, and its second largest supplier 
of coal and zinc. This reflects not only the efforts of 
our business community, but also the solid backing 
which this Government has provided. 

The following measures have been taken by the 
Government since 1986 to encourage Australia/ 
Taiwan trade and investment: 


e establishment of the Taiwan Market Service 
(TMS) in Australia, complementing the Aus- 
tralian Commerce and Industry Office (ACIO) 
operated by the Australian Chamber of Com- 
merce, enabling both offices to operate a fully 
professional commercial advisory and assistance 
service for Australian business and government 
clients; 
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e active support for the setting up of a visa facili- 
tation service in ACIO, which enables Taiwan 
residents to visit Australia with the minimum of 
fuss and delay; 

e facilitation of the establishment of an Australian 

Education Centre in Taipei, to promote the sale 

of Australian education services to Taiwan; 

passage of legislation, which has the effect of 
removing all doubt about the security of Taiwan 
investments in Australia; 

e encouragement of visits by Taiwan business rep- 
resentatives to Australia, encouraging them to 
strengthen trade and investment links between 
Australia and Taiwan; 

e promotion of business migration, leading Taiwan 
to become our second largest source of business 
migrants; 

e continued extension of Developing Country 
Preferences to Taiwan, which is currently the 
largest beneficiary of the scheme; 

e support for the participation by Taiwan, together 

with the PRC and Hong Kong, in the process of 

Asia/Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC); 

active encouragement of Australia Asia Airlines, 

a fully-owned subsidiary of Qantas, in its nego- 

tiations with Taiwan aviation interests to operate 

a direct Australia/Taiwan air service; and 

vigorous pursuit, through all means at its dis- 

posal, of trade and technical issues such as market 
access for beef, wheat and fresh fruit. 


The review has resulted in the Government 
both reaffirming its approach to Taiwan and agree- 
ing to provide even more active support for the 
development of the commercial relationship. It 
was specifically agreed today that the Government 
would: 


e support the further strengthening, both numeri- 
cally and in terms of professional level, of the 
ACIO and Taiwan commercial offices in 
Australian; 

e allow Taiwan to operate a visa facilitation service 

in Australia to a level commensurate with that 

offered in Taiwan by ACIO; 

investigate ways in which any double taxation 

problems with Taiwan might be overcome; 

e appoint a prominent Taiwan business represen- 
tative to the Advisory Board of the Multi- 
Function Polis (MFP); and 

e give further consideration to the expansion of 
Taiwan’s commercial representation in 
Australia. 


The Government also reaffirmed today the 
importance of reaching early agreement on the 
establishment of a direct airlink between Australia 
and Taiwan, and emphasised that it would con- 
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tinue to support the efforts of commercial nego- 
tiators to secure a workable arrangement. 

Overall, this Government has consistently 
taken a measured and realistic attitude to the man- 
agement of Australia’s relations with Taiwan. 
Together with the private sector, we have worked 
energetically to develop a vigorous commercial 
relationship with Taiwan, whilst fulfilling our 
responsibilities to the PRC. 

We remain committed to this pragmatic and 
responsible approach, which has served, and will 
continue to serve, Australia’s interests well. 


Australia to host chemical 
weapons convention 


Statement on November 2 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
s A aa 


Progress towards an international Chemical 
Weapons Convention would be the focus of dis- 
cussions at the Second Regional Seminar against 
Chemical Weapons in Brisbane next week, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, said today. 

Representatives of more than 20 South-East 
Asian and South Pacific countries will atend the 
seminar, being held at the Sheraton Motel from 
November 11 to 13. The meeting is part of 
Australia’s Chemical Weapons Regional Initiative, 
which is designed to support the signing and 
implementation of a global Convention banning 
chemical weapons. 

Participants will be briefed on negotiations for a 
convention by Australian oficials and their 
counterparts from Indonesia and Myanmar, the 
two other regional members of the Geneva Confer- 
ence on Disarmament, where the Convention is 
being negotiated. 

Delegates will also discuss the likely impact of 
the Convention on regional countries chemical 
industries and trade. The South Pacific Forum 
Secretariat delegation is expected to intitiate dis- 
cussions on the United States’ plans to destroy 
chemical weapons on Johnston Atoll. 

The seminar ia the latest in Australia’s continu- 
ing efforts in support of the Convention. Represen- 
tatives of 22 South-East Asian and Pacific countries 
and the South Pacific Forum Secretariat attended 
the first regional seminar held in Canberra in 
August 1989. 

The following month Australia hosted the Gov- 
ernment and Industry Conference against Chemi- 
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cal Weapons. Almost 370 senior officials and 
industrialists from 66 countries attended and 
adopted a statement supporting negotiations for a 
Convention. 

Following the Brisbane seminar, Australia in 
1991 plans to conduct a one-week technical train- 
ing workshop for chemists to help regional govern- 
ments implement a completec Convention. 
Australia is also examining the possibility of pro- 
viding technical assistance to help smaller Pacific 
countries put the Convention into effect. 


Australia-Indonesia sign 
$18 million aid project 


Statement on November 5 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
ibi aa aes ane sanea 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today signed an $18 million, five- 
year, education assistance Memorandum of 
Understanding with the visiting Indonesian Minis- 
ter for Education and Culture, Dr Fuad Hassan. 

The signing signals the go-ahead for the 
Indonesia-Australia Technical and Vocational 
Education Project, organised by the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau 
(AIDAB) and funded under the bilateral develop- 
ment cooperation program with Indonesia. 

The project aims to strengthen technical and 
vocational schools in Eastern Indonesia. 

The project provides for Australian technical 
teachers and administrators to be seconded as 
advisers to five Eastern Indonesian provincial 
centres — Ujung Padang, Mataram, Kupang, 
Ambon and Jayapura. 

The Australians will be based in Indonesia for 
five years, working with local education officials to 
refine the curriculum and strengthen technical 
and vocational courses. 

They will be supported by short-term Aus- 
tralian advisers who will each spend two or three 
months working with Indonesian teachers in the 
running of courses. 

Three other Australian advisers will be based at 
Jakarta and Bandung to assist with the strengthen- 
ing of technical and vocational training in the east- 
ern provinces. 

The Northern Territory Government, which 
has established close relations with Eastern Indo- 
nesia, will be the contractor for the project through 
the Northern Territory Department of Education, 
in Darwin. 
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The project is the first of three major Australian 
educational and training activities focusing on 
Eastern Indonesian which are to start in 1991. 
They will cost an estimated $105 million over the 
next five years. 


Australia extends 
territorial sea 


Statement on November 13 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the Attorney-General, Mr Michael 
Duffy 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, and the Attorney-General, Mr 
Michael Duffy, announced today that the Govern- 
ment had agreed to extend Australia’s territorial 
sea from three nautical miles to 12 nautical 
miles. 

The Ministers said that the right to a 12 nauti- 
cal mile territorial sea was well established inter- 
nationally and significant advantages would flow to 
Australia from extending Australia’s sovereignty 
over its water, seabed and airspace out to 12 nauti- 
cal miles. 

“It will allow us more effectively to control 
Australia’s marine environment and its living and 
non-living resources. 

The ability to enforce oil and other marine pol- 
lution measures, as well as regulate navigation, in 
our extended 12 nautical miles territorial sea, will 
be another safeguard in protecting such valuable 
areas as the Great Barrier Reef,” the Ministers 
said. 

It will also provide Australia with considerable 
defence, customs and quarantine advantages 
as we will now be able to exercise our sovereignty, 
consistent with international law, out to 12 nautical 
miles. 

The Ministers also said that the 1979 Offshore 
Constitutional Settlement with the State Govern- 
ments would not be affected by the decision. 

It was agreed at that time that these arrange- 
ments were to apply only to the three nautical miles 
territorial sea, irrespective of whether Australia 
subsequently moved to a 12 nautical mile territorial 
sea. 

“A proclamation extending Australia’s terri- 
torial sea to 12 nautical miles will be issued under 
the Seas and Submerged Lands Act, with effect 
from 20 November 1990,” the Ministers said. 
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The Minister for Transport and Communi- 
cations, Mr Kim Beazley. 


International air carriers 
liability amended 


Statement on November 12 by the Minister for 
Transport and Communications, Mr Kim Beazley 


The Minister for Transport and Communications, 
Mr Kim Beazley, announced today that the Gov- 
ernment would amend Australia’s legislation on 
international air carriers’ liability. 

The liability of air carriers for passengers, bag- 
gage and cargo carried on international flights to 
and from Australia is limited by international 
agreement through the Warsaw Convention 1929 
and the Hague Protocol 1955. 

But Mr Beazley said the passenger limits speci- 
fied in these two accords were unrealistically low 
for today’s circumstances. 

He said that since the early 1970s, there had 
been a lot of uncertainty about the value of the 
Poincare gold franc, now defunct, in which the 
liability limits were specified. 

“This has led to confusion among the airlines 
and consumers about the amount of compensation 
to be paid in Australian dollars in the event of an 
incident for which an airline operator is liable,” Mr 
Beazley said. 
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The Government has agreed that Australia 
should ratify Montreal Protocols Numbers 3 and 4, 
which will increase the passenger limit and intro- 
duce modern cargo practices. 

Montreal Protocol Number 3 increases the liab- 
ility limit for passenger death and injury to 100 000 
SDR, or about $A180 000. 

“This is appreciably higher than the often 
quoted Warsaw Convention limit of $US10 000 
(about $A14000), or the Hague limit of 
$US20 000,” Mr Beazley said. 

Since the Warsaw Convention and the Hague 
Protocol will remain in force after the Montreal 
Protocols have been ratified, it has also been agreed 
to fix a conversion for the Poincare gold franc to 
Australian dollars, thereby establishing a more cer- 
tain liability limit for travel covered by those 
agreements. 


Australia-Brunei air 
services agreement 


Statement on November 12 by the Minister for 
Transport and Communications, Mr Kim Beazley 


Australia and Brunei have agreed to establish direct 
air services between Perth and Brunei and to 
increase airline capacity between Darwin and 
Brunei. 

Announcing the agreement today, the Minister 
for Transport and Communications, Mr Kim 
Beazley, said Royal Brunei Airlines had been given 
permission to operate a weekly Boeing 757 service 
between Perth and Brunei. 

“This agreement has the potential to further 
develop inbound tourism to Western Australia and 
increase export opportunities for Western 
Australia’s primary producers and manufacturers,” 
Mr Beazley said. 

He said the airline would be permitted also to 
increase its capacity to Darwin from two Boeing 
737s to two Boeing 757 flights a week. 

“This will add 200 international seats to the 
Darwin market each week,” Mr Beazley said. 

Under the new arrangements, Qantas will be 
allowed to operate two Boeing 747 services to 
Brunei each week, either direct or via intermediate 
points, and beyond. 

Agreement has also been reached on the text of 
an Air Services Agreement to replace temporary 
arrangements agreed in 1984. 

Mr Beazley said the new arrangements rep- 
resented an important phase in Australia’s aviation 
and bilateral relations with Brunei. 


Compulsory pilotage 
for Barrier Reef ships 


Statement on November 20 by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 


Dr Neal Blewett 
ana 


Australia will implement a scheme of compulsory 
pilotage for ships which constitute a potential 
threat to the environment of the Great Barrier 
Reef, the Federal Government announced today. 

The initiative was announced by the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal 
Blewett, the Attorney-General, Mr Michael Duffy, 
the Minister for the Arts, Sport, the Environment, 
Tourism and Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly, and the 
Minister for Shipping and Aviation Support, Sena- 
tor Bob Collins. 

The Ministers said that the Great Barrier Reef 
was a World Heritage Area and the world’s largest 
system of corals and associated life forms. It was the 
greatest known marine repository of biodiversity, 
and was a unique area requiring the highest poss- 
ible level of environmental protection. 

The Australian Government had for some time 
been conducting an international campaign to 
ensure that all ships which posed a potential hazard 
to the Great Barrier Reef carried a pilot. 

The culmination of this campaign will be the 
introduction of an amendment to the Great Barrier 
Reef Marine Park Act requiring all ships of 70 
metres length and over and all loaded oiltankers, 
chemical carriers and liquefied gas carriers, irres- 
pective of size, to take pilots when navigating the 
northern part of the inner route of the Great Bar- 
rier Reef, as well as Hydrographers Passage which 
is off Mackay. This will replace the existing volun- 
tary pilotage scheme which received the endorse- 
ment of the International Maritime Organization 
(IMO) in 1987. “The new scheme should be in 
place by the middle of next year,” they said. 

“Australia has conducted a major diplomatic 
effort to gain acceptance of compulsory pilotage in 
the area. Australia achieved international endorse- 
ment of its proposals at a meeting of the Marine 
Environment Protection Committee (MEPC) of 
the IMO, held in London from November 
12-16. 

“At this meeting governments agreed on the 
need for effective protection of the Great Barrier 
Reef region and that it should be identified as a 
Particularly Sensitive Area. 

Governments will instruct ships flying their 
flag that they should act in accordance with 
Australia’s pilotage system. 
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“The Great Barrier Reef is the first area in the 
world to be identified as a Particularly Sensitive 
Area under the guidelines which were agreed to by 
the IMO at the November MEPC meeting. 

“Australia was involved in the development of 
the guidelines, which represent a signifieant step in 
promoting international cooperation aimed at 
increased protection of environmentally sensitive 
and vulnerable marine areas. 

“The compulsory pilotage scheme and the 
identification of the Great Barrier Reef as a Par- 
ticularly Sensitive Area represent a major step in 
securing greater environmental protection for this 
unique and irreplaceable ecosystem,” the Ministers 
said. 


Appointments to new 
Trade Advisory Group 


Statement on November 15 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 





The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, today announced the appointment of new 
members to the Government’s peak tripartite 
advisory body on trade issues. 

The newly appointed Trade Development 
Council (TDC) held its first meeting in Canberra 
today under its new chairperson, Mr Bill Dix, 
chairman of Qantas Airways Ltd. Mr Martin Fer- 
guson, president of the ACTU, is deputy 
chairperson. 

Dr Blewett, in opening the meeting, said it was 
absolutely essential that the Government main- 
tained close contact with the business community 
and trade unions in the development of Australia’s 
trading policies. 

“It is vital that Australia be an active player in 
the global trade field, particularly in the present 
difficult economic environment. 

“In developing our multilateral, regional and 
bilateral trading strategies, the Government will 
continue to take full account of the views of indus- 
try and the trade union movement and provide the 
best possible support to Australian exporters,” he 
said. 

Among the issues discussed at today’s meeting 
were latest developments in the Uruguay Round of 
multilateral trade negotiations, recent reports on 
future directions of Australian industry and trade 
policy, Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation and 
Australia’s international investment image. 

Dr Blewett paid tribute to Dr Brian Scott, man- 
aging director of Management Frontiers Pty Ltd, 
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who served as chairperson of the TDC since 1984, 
to Mr Simon Crean, formerly deputy chairperson, 
and to members who had retired. 

“The breadth and calibre of the Council mem- 
bership reflects the importance which the Govern- 
ment, business and the trade union movement pay 
to this advisory group, which provides the forum 
for frank and open exchange of views on substan- 
tive trade policy matters,” said Dr Blewett. 

Membership details are attached 


TDC membership 


Chairperson: 

Mr Bill Dix* Chairman, Qantas Airways 
Ltd 

Deputy chairperson: 

Mr Martin Ferguson* 

Members: 


Sir Peter Abeles* 


President, ACTU 


Managing Director, TNT 


Limited 

Mr Geoff Allen* Chairman, Allen Consulting 
Group 

Mr John Bagshaw* Chairman, TAFE Board of 
NSW 


Mr John Bastian* Managing Director, Sola 


International Holdings Ltd. 


Mr Tas Bull General Secretary, Waterside 
Workers’ Federation of 
Australia 

Mr Peter Church* Partner, Freehill, Hollingdale 
& Page 


Mr Brian Finn* Chief Executive Officer, IBM 
Australia Ltd 

Professor of Resource Econ- 
omics, Department of Inter- 
national Relations, ANU 

Chartered accountant 

Managing Director, 
Condolidated Press Hold- 
ings Ltd 

Managing Director, Blue 
Circle Southern Cement 
Ltd 

Secretary, Federated Council 
of Academics 

Principal, McIver Associates 
Pty Ltd 

Managing Director, McKinsey 
and Co. 

Group Managing Director 
and Chief Operating Offi- 
cer, ANZ Banking Group 
Ltd 

Managing Director, Brambles 
Industries Ltd 

Finance Director, C.R.A. Ltd 

National President, Amalga- 
mated Metal Workers 
Union 

Joint Assistant Secretary, 
Amalgamated Footwear and 
Textile Workers Union of 
Australia 

Chairman and Managing 
Director, Dalgety Australia 
Holdings Ltd 


Prof. Stuart Harris 


Mr John Horgan 
Mr Trevor Kennedy* 


Mr Jim Layt* 


Mr Grahame McCulloch* 
Dr Rhonda Mclver* 
Mr Robert McLean 


Mr Reg Nicolson* 


Mr Gary Pemberton 
Mr Mark Rayner 
Mr Dick Scott 


Mr John Van Dolderen* 


Mr Bruce Vaughan* 


TAAN 
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Ex-officio officers: 

Mr Richard Woolcott Secretary, Department of 
Foreign Affairs and Trade 

Secretary, Department of 
Industry, Technology and 
Commerce 

Secretary, Department of Pri- 
mary Industries and Energy 

Managing Director, Australian 
Trade Commission 


Dr Malcolm MclIntosh* 


Mr Geoff Miller 


Mr Lindsay MacAlister 


*Denotes new member 


Visit by Hungarian 
Foreign Minister 


Statement on November 28 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The first Hungarian Minister to visit Australia 
since the election of a democratic government 
earlier this year will arrive in Canberra today. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced that the Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, Dr Geza Jeszenszky, will be in 
Australia from today to December 2. 

Dr Jeszenszky will visit Canberra, Melbourne 
and Sydney. 

In Canberra he will meet the Governor Gen- 
eral, and have talks with the Prime Minister, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and Speaker of the House. He 
will also sign an Agreement on the Avoidance of 
Double Taxation between Australia and Hungary. 

Senator Evans said that Dr Jeszenszky’s dis- 
cussions would cover a range of current inter- 
national problems and aspects of the bilateral 
relationship. 

Australia had actively supported economic 
development in newly democratic Hungary with a 
significant package of assistance measures. 

These include: 


e the establishment of $5 million Australian Pro- 
gram of Training for Eastern Europe (APTEE). 
Hungary is a major beneficiary of APTEE which 
is primarily directed at management training; 

e inclusion of Hungary in the Australian System of 
Tariff Preferences, whereby imports obtain a 5% 
preference margin below the tariff; 

e conclusion of an Investment Protection Agree- 
ment with Hungary — which is expected to be 
signed in the near future; 

e the extension of trade credit facilities. 


Senator Evans said Australia and Hungary had 
worked closely in the Uruguay Round of GATT. 
Hungary was the only European member of the 
Cairns Group and its support in the campaign to 
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reduce agricultural subsidies was greatly 
appreciated. 

Dr Jeszenszky, who was born in 1941, was pre- 
vented from entering university for some time 
because of his support for the uprising in 1956. He 
later took degrees in History, English and 
Librarianship. Since 1976, he has taught in the 
Department of International Relations at the 
Budapest University of Economics. He has also 
spent two and a half years as a guest lecturer 
in the US. 

Dr Jeszenszky was a founding member of the 
Hungarian Democratic Forum in 1988, and 
became its foreign affairs spokesperson. 


Coal technology cooperation 
with Japan to continue 


Statement on November 23 by the Minister for 
Resources, Mr Alan Griffiths 





The Federal Minister for Resources, the Hon Alan 
Griffiths, today announced that the Australian and 
Japanese Governments would continue joint coop- 
eration on new coal technologies. 

Plans for continued cooperation were decided 
last night at the annual research and development 
consultations between the two countries. 

Mr Griffiths said the renewed commitment to 
joint technical projects was timely, given the suc- 
cess of the Australian and Japanese Brown Coal 
Liquefaction Project in Morwell. The Minister was 
in Morwell today for the culmination of the 10 year 
pilot plant. 

Yesterday’s decision would see Australia and 
Japan continue consultations on brown coal 
liquefaction through information exchange on the 
results of assessments on the pilot plant data and 
products”, Mr Griffiths said. 

“The concept of liquefying Victorian brown 
coal gained acceptance with the oil crises of 1972 
and 1979”, he said. 

“Coal liquefaction is once again attracting 
attention as an alternative fuel option, with the cur- 
rent Gulf crisis highlighting the need to be pre- 
pared in the long-term to minimise the effects of 
world instability on oil prices and supply. 

“The project has been visionary. It has achieved 
its aim of presenting liguefied coal as a viable 
alternative fuel source in a scenario of escalating 
crude oil prices. 

“It is the interaction at the technical level 
between Japanese and Australian staff that made 
this pilot a success. And it is clear that La Trobe 
Valley brown coal has played a vital role.” 
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New member of Australia- 
Indonesia Institute 


Statement on November 29 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 








The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Colin McDonald, a Northern Territory 
lawyer, to the board of the Australia-Indonesia 
Institute (AII). 

Mr McDonald will replace Mr Alec Fong Lim, 
former Lord Mayor of Darwin, who died last 
month. 

“For some time there has been a growing 
relationship between Indonesia and a number of 
government, private and community groups in the 
Northern Territory,” Senator Evans said. 

“Mr Fong Lim himself contributed a great deal 
to the development of this relationship. 

“I believe it is important that the AI board 
includes at least one representative from the 
Northern Territory in recognition of this special 
relationship.” 

Mr McDonald has close personal and pro- 
fessional links with Indonesia. 

In addition to his legal background, he has 
extensive experience with community groups in 
the Northern Territory and is active in the pro- 
motion of Indonesian culture in Australia. 

The AII was established in May last year to 
further develop people to people contact between 
Australia and Indonesia. 

“The AII has quickly developed an important 
role in promoting greater understanding between 
the peoples of Indonesia and Australia,” the Minis- 
ter said. 

“The first year of operation has shown that 
there are enormous opportunities for exchanges 
between our two countries and has set the pace for 
future development in bilateral activities.” 
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Inaugural Board of 
Australia-France Endowment 


Statement on November 26 by the Minister for 


Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 

tor Gareth Evans, announced today the member- 

ship of the inaugural board of the Australia-France 

Endowment (AFE). The members are: 

e Mr John Kirby, a Canberra-based company direc- 
tor (chairman) 

e Mr Max Bourke, general manager Australia 
Council 

e Mr David Newton, chief executive officer, 
Rhone Poulenc, Melbourne 

e Mr Jonah Jones, Jonah Jones and Associates, 
Sydney 

e A representative of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. 

The board will have its first meeting in 
Canberra on November 27. 

Senator Evans said AFE was established as the 
major element of Australia’s official contribution to 
the 1989 bicentennial celebrations of the French 
Revolution and the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and of the Citizen. 

Its aims were to strengthen cultural, academic, 
scientific and technological links between Aus- 
tralia and France. AFE also aimed to improve 
knowledge and understanding of Australia in 
France by enabling person to person contact and 
interchange in a wide range of fields. 

“The endowment was established with initial 
Australian Government funding of $1.1 million,” 
Senator Evans said. “The Government hopes the 
base of the endowment will be increased through 
contributions and corporate sponsorship. 

“I am pleased to note that significant support 
already is being received from companies such as 
Qantas, Rhone Poulenc Australia, Simotra (a 
French subsidiary of Brambles), Australian affili- 
ates of the major France-based manufacturer 
Thomson-CSF, Westgarth Middletons, and the 
Moet and Chandon Art Foundation.” 

The Paris-based director of AFE, Ms Lyn Tuit, 
formerly general manager, State Theatre Com- 
pany of South Australia, will attend the inaugural 
board meeting on November 27. 
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ABOVE: The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans (centre) chairs the inaugural meeting of the 
Australia Abroad Council. At left is the Acting First Assistant Secretary of the Department’s Public Affairs Branch, Mr Les 
Rowe, and (right), Mr Richard Woolcott, the Secretary of the Department. BELOW: Two members of the Council — the 
Chairperson of the Australia New Zealand Foundation, Mr Les Johnson (left) and the C hairperson of the Australia-China 
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Council, Mr Gough Whitlam. Photos by Australian Foreign Affairs and Trade photographer Michael Jensen. 


Inaugural meeting of 
Australia Abroad Council 


Statement on November 30 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





A group of 30 prominent Australians made a com- 
mitment in Canberra today to work together to pro- 
ject more effectively Australia’s image overseas. 

The commitment was made by representatives 
of the public and private sectors at the inaugural 
meeting of the Australia Abroad Council. The 
meeting was chaired by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans. 

Senator Evans said it was the first time that such 
a senior and varied group had met to discuss how 
Australia might best be projected abroad. 

The Government had established the Council 
to help coordinate and focus the activities of gov- 
ernment departments and agencies and other 
organisations. The Council will meet annually, but 
senior representatives of the departments and 
agencies on it will continue to meet throughout the 
year to develop its work program. 

“The Government’s decision to establish the 
Council reflects the increasing importance given to 
public diplomacy in foreign policy and in the pur- 
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suit of Australia’s interests,” Senator Evans said. 
“The essence of public diplomacy is the 
shaping of attitudes in other countries in a way 
which is favourable to our national interests. The 
images which others carry of us influence their atti- 
tudes towards us, our own security requirements, 
the export of our goods and services, and our appeal 
as a place in which to invest, migrate, and visit.” 
At today’s meeting members agreed on the 
need to set up within the Council’s secretariat 
mechanisms for information exchange to enable 
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them to coordinate their activities and identify 
opportunities for cooperative ventures. The Coun- 
cil also directed the secretariat to examine the role 
of Australian studies courses overseas in advancing 
positive perceptions of Australia. In determining a 
statement of principles, the Council decided 
that: 


e the Council’s role is to advise the Government 
through the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade on ways of projecting Australia’s interests 
overseas, including in particular the advance- 
ment of Australia’s image in the Asia Pacific 
region, through the programs and methods of 
public diplomacy. 

e the Council aims to help coordinate, focus and 
further develop the international activities of 
those government departments and agencies and 
other organisations, public and private, which 
help shape the way Australia, its society and cul- 
ture, its educational, technological and human 
resources, and economy are perceived overseas; 

e it develops among both its membership and the 
broader Australian community a keen awareness 
of linkages between overseas information, cul- 
tural, educational, trade and other activities; 

e it should encourage involvement of private sector 
individuals and organisations in overseas public 
diplomacy activities; and 

e seek to ensure its members are aware of oppor- 
tunities for and benefits from cooperative 
endeavour, including the most effective use of 
resources. 

Announcing the appointment to the Council of 
prominent Australians to work with the heads of 
Government departments and agencies, Senator 
Evans welcomed the range and depth of experience 
they would bring to the Council’s deliberations. 
The Council members are: 


Private Sector Members 


Mr Carrillo Gantner Artistic Director, Playbox Theatre 


Company 


Mr R J Fynmore Executive General Manager, Busi- 


ness Development, Broken Hill 
Proprietary Company Ltd. 
Mr Malcolm Kinnaird Chairman, Kinhill Engineers Pty Ltd 
Mr Marc Besen 
Mr Anthony Steel 


Mr Milton Cockburn 


Director, Sussan Corporation 
Anthony Steel and Associates 


Political Correspondent (Canberra) 
Sydney Morning Herald 


Partner, Freehill, Hollingdale and 
Page 


Mr Peter Church 


Ms Dawn Fraser MP Member for Balmain 


Members representing Government departments and agencies 


Chief Executive Officer 


QANTAS Airways Mr John Ward 
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Managing Director 
AUSTRADE 


Chairperson Australian 
Film Commission 


Mr Lindsay MacAlister 


Mr Phillip Adams 


Chairperson Asian 
Studies Council 
Department of 
Employment, Edu- 


cation and Training Dr Stephen Fitzgerald 


Chairperson Australia 


Council Professor Donald Horne 


Chairperson Australia 
New Zealand 


Foundation Mr Les Johnson 


Chairperson Australian 


Sports Commission Mr Ted Harris 


Executive Director 
International Devel- 
opment Program of 
Australian Colleges 


and Universities Professor Ken Back 


Chairperson Australia- 


China Council Mr Gough Whitlam 


Chairperson Australia- 


Indonesia Institute Mr Bruce Grant 


Chairperson Australia- 


Japan Foundation Sir Neil Currie 


Chairperson Standing 
Committee of the 
Cultural Ministers 


Council Mr Len Amadio 


Director-General 
AIDAB 


Managing Director 
Radio Australia 


Dr Bob Dun 


Mr Richard Broinowski 


Managing Director Aus- 
tralian Tourist 


Commission Mr Tony Thirlwell 


Secretary Department 
of Prime Minister and 


Cabinet Mr Michael Codd 


Secretary Department 
of Foreign Affairs 
and Trade 


Secretary Department 
of Transport and 
Communications 


Mr Richard Woolcott 


Mr Graeme Evans 


Secretary Department 
of Immigration Local 
Government and Eth- 


nic Affairs Mr Chris Conybeare 


Secretary Department 
of the Arts, Sport, the 
Environment, Tour- 


ism and Territories Mr Tony Blunn 


Secretary Department 
of Employment Edu- 
cation and Training Mr Greg Taylor 


Secretary Department 
of Industry Tech- 
nology and Commerce Dr Malcolm McIntosh 
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Egypt trade display 
in Sydney 


Australian business and trade representatives attended 
the opening of the trade display by Egyptian exporters at 
the International Trade Development Centre in Sydney 
on November 20. 

Opening the exhibition, the Regional Director of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Mr Terry 
McCarthy, said the level of bi-lateral trade between Aus- 
tralia and Egypt was $450 million in 1989. This was 
increase from $312 million in 1988. 

While the increase was caused largely by Australia’s 
sales of wheat, Egypt’s exports to Australia, although 
starting from a small base, had increased from $2.8 mil- 
lion in 1988 to $4.4 million in 1989, Mr McCarthy said 
the trade display, which would also visit Melbourne, 
would help increase commercial links between Australia 
and Egypt. 

Pictured (left to right): Mr Michael Burgess, director 
of the International Trade Development Centre in Syd- 
ney, the Ambassador for Egypt, Mr Adel Elkhedry, and 
Mr McCarthy at the opening. Picture by Australian 
Foreign Affairs and Trade photographer, Bill Payne. 
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Closer economic links 
planned with Ireland 


Statement on November 7 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
Tindak Aaaa a 


A range of proposals to strengthen economic and 
industrial cooperation between Australia and Ire- 
land were discussed when the second meeting of 
the Australia/Ireland Economic Committee was 
held in Canberra today. 

Proposals include the possibility of Australia 
supplying smokeless coal to the Irish market, con- 
tinuing film co-productions, official assistance to 
encourage Australian trade missions to Ireland, 
and closer cooperation on tourism promotion. 

The meeting was introduced by the Irish 
Ambassador and the Australian Ambassador to 
Ireland and was jointly chaired by John Donlon, 
Secretary of the Irish Department of Industry and 
Commerce, and Greg Wood, Acting Deputy 
Secretary of the Australian Department of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. The delegation also met the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Evans. 
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In their introductory remarks, Mr Donlon and 
Mr Wood stressed the two Governments’ commit- 
ment to expanding economic contacts and cooper- 
ation between their two countries. This included 
extending the base and range of exports, examining 
opportunities for investment and cooperation 
between companies, and exploring the possibilities 
of Australian firms using Ireland as a base for oper- 
ations in the EC Single Market and Irish firms 
using Australia as a base for Asia-Pacific 
operations. 

The Committee was established following dis- 
cussions in July 1988 between the Taoiseach, Mr 
Charles Haughey, and the Prime Minister, Mr Bob 
Hawke. The inaugural meeting was held in Dublin 
in July 1989. 

Today’s discussions were conducted in five sec- 
tor discussion groups. The outcomes of these dis- 
cussions are set out in the attachment. 

It was agreed that the next meeting of the Com- 
mittee would take place in Dublin at an agreed 
time. 


Trade and investment 


The group agreed that assistance from both sides 
would be given to encourage Australian trade 
missions to visit Ireland. 

The Australian company, Consult Australia, will 
consider including Ireland in its 1991 European 
visit. 

It was noted that during the International 
Chamber of Commerce meeting in Dublin in 1991 
the opportunity should be taken to discuss expand- 
ing Australian food exports to Ireland. 

The Irish delegation offered to provide further 
details on high technology opportunities for Aus- 
tralian firms in Ireland and on securing markets 
wider than the Irish domestic market. 

The group agreed that there was a need for dis- 
cussions on the establishment of common industry 
and trade standards between Australia and Ireland. 

It was agreed that an official would be 
appointed from each side to act as a clearing house 
to further the group’s discussions. 


Financial services sector 


The group appreciated the Australian 
Government’s amendment to taxation legislation 
which improved the position of Australian com- 
panies working in the special tax zones in Dublin 
and Shannon. As a result, more opportunities to 
establish business would open up. 

The group agreed that, with the help of clearer 
taxation laws, the Aviation Finance, Funds Man- 
agement, Data Processing and Asset Finance Sec- 
tors, identified in the Joint Statement issues after 
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the Dublin meeting, could now be pursued 
further. 

Nevertheless, this group will monitor the 
workings of the taxation provisions concerning 
related parties and tainted income, with a view to 
advocating specific amendments which will make 
management easier but not be detrimental to Aus- 
tralian income tax laws. 

Work will be completed on a business-matching 
service to complement those already in existence. 
This could be in partnership with Austrade and 
group members’ resources. Furthermore, group 
members will write personally to Australian 
financial-services firms outlining the benefits to 
companies setting up in Ireland. 

The obvious advantages of Ireland’s skilled 
workforce, laws and language make it an ideal base 
for tapping the European Community. 

Additional work is needed to identify 
opportunties in Australia for Irish firms wishing to 
operate in Australia and the Pacific region. 


Energy/mining sector 


Australian companies are now carrying out project 
evaluations to supply smokeless fuels to the Irish 
market. 

The group noted that international concerns on 
sulphur emissions will increase the need for low- 
sulphur coal to generate electric power. Australia 
has an abundance of such coal but would need to be 
cost-competitive to gain a position in the Irish mar- 
ket. However, the opportunity exists for it to do 
so. 

Some progress has been made in providing 
Irish Electricity Supply Board consultancy services 
to the Australia utility industry and further 
opportunties are being examined. 

The parties agreed to pursue jointly the devel- 
opment of indigenous energy sources in Ireland, 
specifically lignite coal. 

Various State ministers will be approached for 
their assistance on possible personnel exchanges 
between the two countries’ respective geographical 
surveys. 

Australian mining companies are at present 
investigating Ireland-based operations using Aus- 
tralian raw materials, although these investigations 
are only at a preliminary stage. 


The trade unions 


The delegates had a fruitful discussion on indus- 
trial relations issues in both countries. 

They agreed that policy development should 
emphasise: 

e national economic development 

e training and retraining 
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e the importance of maintaining the social wage 

e that job security and profitability are closely con- 
nected and that the crucial element in achieving 
those objectives is cooperation to bring about 
greater efficiency and the development of quality 
products and services; and 

e returning to workers the fruits of their labour. 


They noted that these principles are high on 
the agenda of both the Irish Council of Trade 
Unions and the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions. They agreed that these should continue to 
be high aspirations for both movements. They 
noted that both movements appreciated the need 
for greater international cooperation between trade 
union movements. 


Transport and tourism 


The sector group supported the strengthening of 
the air links between the two countries and called 
for further discussions between interested parties 
so that acceptable direct services could be 
implemented. 

The group re-emphasised the importance of 
joint promotions by the respective tourist boards in 
third markets and recommended that both boards 
seek funding from Governments for a trial joint 
promotion in a suitable third market. 

The group also stressed the need to formalise 
and rationalise the present student working visa 
arrangements. 


Entertainment 


The sector group considered and commented 
favourably on film co-production activities 
between Australia and Ireland in recent years. 

Act of Betrayal and the current Brides of Christ 
are examples of major work of a kind which might 
be produced in future years. 

Members agreed that a commitment should be 
made to complete one co-production each year and 
that this commitment be underpinned by a 
Co-Production Agreement similar to those estab- 
lished by Australia and Ireland with Canada. 

The group stressed the need for appropriate fol- 
low-up action to these commitments, including the 
need for both countries to provide appropriate 
incentives to their local film industries. 


Emergency assistance worth 
$9 million for Ethiopia 


Statement on November 7 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





Australia will provide 11 000 tonnes of Australian 
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wheat and flour as part of a $9 million emergency 
relief package for Ethiopia, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. 

The bulk of the assistance will be in the form of 
Australian wheat shipments, channelled through 
non-government organisations working in 
government-controlled Ethiopia and in the north- 
ern rebel held areas of Eritrea and Tigray. 

“Drought and civil war continue to play havoc 
with the lives of people in Ethiopia,” Senator Evans 
said. 

“The Australian wheat other emergency assist- 
ance will help prevent severe food shortages in the 
region.” 

The emergency assistance is divided as follows: 

World Vision Australia will be allocated 3000 
tonnes of Australian wheat, 100 tonnes of vegetable 
oil and 300 tonnes of beans, to assist 30 000 people 
in South East Welo province for six months. 

This district is faced with severe food shortages 
and subsequent high prices due to recent poor and 
erratic rainfalls. Grasshopper infestations have also 
reduced yields. 

Australian Lutheran World Service will distrib- 
ute 3500 tonnes of Australian wheat, for 86 000 
people in Northern Shoa, Wollega and Illubabor 
provinces. Poor rural conditions, including loss of 
oxen, prevented farmers taking advantage of good 
rains. 

Assistance for Eritrea and Tigray will be chan- 
nelled through the consortium of Australian non- 
government organisations, the Food Aid Working 
Group. 

The package includes 3000 tonnes of Aus- 
tralian wheat and 1500 tonnes of Australian flour 
for those in need in Eritrea and Tigray. 

An amount of $1 million is provide for agricul- 
tural rehabilitation, divided evenly between Eritrea 
and Tigray. 

Members of the consortium are Australian 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign, Community 
Aid Abroad, Australian Catholic Relief and the 
Australian Council of Churches. 

A special grant of $150000 is provided to 
Austcare to continue the work of the Eritrean 
Blindness Prevention Program. The program was 
established by Professor Fred Hollows and Dr Gary 
Brian of the University of New South Wales. It 
aims to provide training for Eritrean eye surgeons 
and to provide t hem with suitable portable equip- 
ment to perform operations in rural areas. 

Australian emergency assistance to Ethiopia is 
administered by the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 
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Visit by Kuwait Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs 


Statement on November 17 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, will today meet with Kuwait’s 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, Sheikh Naser 
al-Sabah. Sheikh Naser is paying a visit to Australia 
as Guest of Government from November 16-20. 

Senator Evans will meet him today in Sydney 
before departing for overseas tomorrow. Sheikh 
Naser will be in Canberra on November 19-20. He 
will have talks with the Prime Minister and deliver 
a message to Mr Hawke from the Emir of Kuwait. 
He will also see Dr Blewett, who will be Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade in Senator 
Evans’s absence in the South Pacific. 

Sheikh Naser will call on the Governor- 
General and have talks with a number of Govern- 
ment and Opposition parliamentarians. 


Cooperation with Indonesia 
on environment 





Statement on November 14 by the Minister for 
Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tourism and 
Territories, Mrs Ros Kelly 





During a meeting at Parliament House today Mrs 
Ros Kelly, Minister for the Arts, Sport, the 
Environment, Tourism and Territories, and Dr 
Emil Salim, Indonesian Minister for the Environ- 
ment signed a Statement of Intent setting out a new 
framework for future cooperation on environmen- 
tal issues between the two countries. 

Mrs Kelly noted that Australia and Indonesia 
shared many interests in the environment. “We 
have common maritime boundaries and our econ- 
omies are both heavily dependent on resource- 
based industries,” the Minister said. “I look forward 
to the mutual benefits to be gained from expanding 
the current level of cooperation between the two 
countries.” 

Mrs Kelly noted that the Statement of Intent, as 
well as listing some of these existing areas of coop- 
eration, and providing a framework for future 
cooperation, also identified specific activities and 
forms of cooperation from which the two countries 
would benefit. Mrs Kelly said she was pleased that 
Australia was able to offer immediate short term 
advisory assistance and to consider longer term 
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technical assistance for the development of 
Indonesia’s Environment Protection Agency as 
part of Australia’s bilateral development assistance 
program with Indonesia. 

Mrs Kelly said: “Our talks today have covered a 
wide range of issues, including environmentally 
sound and sustainable development, environment 
economics, turtle conservation and marine pol- 
lution “ These were also issues likely to be raised 
with Dr Salim in his discussions and meetings with 
other federal Ministers and politicians, the aca- 
demic community, State Governments, companies 
and conservation groups. 

Mrs Kelly stressed also that both countries have 
important roles to play in promoting global action 
in areas such as climate change and the preser- 
vation of biodiversity. Dr Salim was, she noted, a 
respected and influential spokesperson particularly 
on matters of environmental interest to developing 
countries. The resolution of international environ- 
mental issues was likely to be a growing element in 
Australia’s relationships with Southeast Asian and 
South Pacific regions. 

With such a wide range of environmental issues 
of mutual interest — bilateral, regional and global 
— both Ministers supported the establishment of 
regular consultations, at officials’ level, to facilitate 
cooperation. The Ministers believed this process 
would more effectively focus efforts aimed at 
enhancing cooperation between the two countries 
and should include the wide range of departments 
and agencies involved in environmental and con- 
servation issues in both countries. 

“The signing of this Statement of Intent and 
the framework for future cooperation which has 
been developed will add a new and valuable dimen- 
sion to bilateral relations between Australia and 
Indonesia,” Mrs Kelly said. 


Australian aid boosts 
Vanuatu’s tourism 


Statement on November 18 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Senator Gareth Evans 





Extensively upgraded facilities funded by Australia 
at Port Vila’s Bauerfield Airport were officially 
opened today by the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, and Vanuatu’s 
Minister of Public Works, Communications, 
Transport, Civil Aviation and Tourism, Mr 
Edward Natapei. 

Speaking at the opening, Senator Evans said the 
upgraded facilities would provide a significant 
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boost to Vanuatu’s economy and especially its tour- 
ism industry. The 600 metre extension of the air- 
port runway would enable larger aircraft such as 
the Boeing 767 to land, increase the operating 
efficiency of Vanuatu’s national airline, Air 
Vanuatu, and improve air safety. 

Tourism is Vanuatu’s second largest source of 
foreign exchange earnings and grew by 40 percent 
last year. 

Senator Evans described as a “happy coinci- 
dence” the fact that the completion of the runway 
coincided with Vanuatu’s celebration of its 10th 
year of independence. In reaffirming Australia’s 
commitment to Vanuatu and the region, he said 
the project could be seen as a symbol of Australia’s 
constant support for Vanuatu’s growth and devel- 
opment as an independent South Pacific 
neighbour. 

Senator Evans also described the upgrading at 
Bauerfield Airport as an “excellent example” of 
what could be achieved through joint financing of 
an aid project by donor countries. Other improve- 
ments at the airport include the construction of a 
aew airport terminal funded by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and a new control tower and navigation 
aids paid for by the European Community. 

Work on the runway extension, which cost $5 
million, began earlier this year and involved a 
qaumber of Australian Companies including Air- 
dort Consulting and Construction Australia, 
smoleum (Australia), Boral Resources, Clough 
Engineering and Cameron McNamara (Civil 
Engineers). The project complements work to 
itrengthen the existing runway undertaken several 
years ago and financed by Australian aid at a cost of 
94 million. Australia has also provided a new gen- 
rator for control tower operations and runway 
ighting. 

In 1989, Australia assisted Vanuatu in part- 
‘unding of the purchase of a B727 aircraft which is 
eing operated by Air Vanuatu on the main tourist 
‘outes from Australia and New Zealand. 

Australia’s assistance was provided through the 
\ustralian High Commission in Port Vila and the 


\ustralian International Development Assistance 
3ureau (AIDAB). 


Anthony Kevin new 
Ambassador in Poland 


statment on November 2 by the Minister for 
‘oreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Che Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
or Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
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ment of Mr Anthony Kevin as Australia’s 
Ambassador in Poland. Mr Kevin succeeds Mr 
Lawry Herron who has been Ambassador since 
1987. 

Senator Evans said that Australia had important 
cultural, historical and commercial links with 
Poland. He said immigrants from Poland had made 
a very important contribution to the economic and 
cultural development of Australia. 

“Australia recognised the importance of events 
in Poland over the last decade in helping to bring 
about the recent profound political and economic 
reforms in Eastern Europe”. 

“The ambitious reform program instituted by 
the Polish Government in recent months and 
aimed at introducing a market economy indicates 
that Poland will continue to be at the forefront of 
changes in the region”, Senator Evans said. 

Senator Evans said that relations with Poland 
had been strengthened by Australia’s participation 
in the Group of 24 Western countries which pro- 
vide assistance to the countries of Eastern Europe. 
He said Australia had provided direct assistance to 
Poland, including through the Australian Program 
of Training for Eastern Europe and that the first 
Polish trainees under the new scheme would com- 
mence courses in management in Australia in 
1991. 

Mr Kevin joined the then Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs in 1968 and has served in Moscow and at 
the Australian Mission to the United Nations in 
New York. He spent some years working in the 
International Division of the Department of the 
Prime Minister and Cabinet. Most recently he has 
been Assistant Secretary in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and Trade’s Policy Plan- 
ning Branch. 

He will take up his position in January 1991. 


Support for rehabilitation 
efforts in Afghanistan 
Statement on November 20 by the Acting 


Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Dr Neal 
Blewett 





Australia is to provide $490 000 to support rehabili- 
tation efforts and emergency assistance in Afghan- 
istan, the Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Dr Neal Blewett, announced today. 

The funds are to be provided as part of Australia’s 
pledge of aid to Afghanistan, made in response to 
the United Nations appeal two years ago. 
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Dr Blewett said that the funds would be provided to 
support the relief and rehabilitation efforts of two 
Australian non-government organisations. These 
organisations are working through international 
counterparts inside Afghanistan. 

World Vision Australia will receive $370 000 of 
the Australian International Development Assist- 
ance Bureau (AIDAB) funds to carry out an agri- 
cultural project in Sayedabad district in eastern 
Afghanistan. The project will provide seed and fer- 
tiliser, repair irrigation systems, help to re-establish 
orchards, and provide training in veterinary medi- 
cine and engineering. World Vision will also assist 
in the reconstruction of two primary schools. 

The Australian Red Cross Society (ARCS) will 
receive $120 000 to support medical teams working 
in the International Committee of the Red Cross 
hospital in Kabul. AIDAB has already contributed 
over $200 000 towards the support of ARCS medi- 
cal teams working in the area since 1988. 

“Recent reports from the area indicate that the 
situation in Kabul is worsening, with an increase in 
the number of rocket and mortar attacks over the 
last six months,” Dr Blewett said. ARCS is to send 
two additional medical teams, each comprising 
three doctors, to deal with the increasing number 
of casualties. The teams will cover the six month 
period from December till May next year. 

Australia’s assistance to World Vision Australia 
and the Australian Red Cross Society forms part of 
the Government’s overseas aid program adminis- 
tered by AIDAB. 


Awareness program on CER 
announced by ANZF 


Statement on November 4 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Australia New Zealand Foundation is inviting 
young Australians to take part in a program to study 
the benefits and opportunities of the Closer Econ- 
omic Relations (CER) Agreement between the two 
countries. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
Senator Gareth Evans, announced the program 
today. 

Senator Evans said the seven day program 
would begin in Sydney next April and include visits 
to Wellington and Auckland. 

The Minister said Australia and New Zealand 
were both benefiting from CER which reached a 
significant milestone on 1 July, 1990 with the 
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achievement of full free trade in goods between the 
two countries. The Government believed the 
agreement would provide greater trading oppor- 
tunities as companies and organisations learned 
more about it. 

The Foundation was looking for young Aus- 
tralians moving into mid-career and applicants 
from business, commerce and trade, the pro- 
fessions and trade union movement would be con- 
sidered. There would be opportunity to hear first 
hand the views of Australians and New Zealanders 
directly and for the participants to visit businesses 
in Australia and New Zealand which had gained 
from the agreement. 

“We want more people to become CER aware,” 
Senator Evans said “It will add a dimension to their 
careers, expand their thinking and ultimately ben- 
efit Australia and New Zealand.” 

The Minister said it was hoped that the pro- 
gram would become an annual event providing 
opportunity for young professionals to visit each 
other’s country. 

Registration, which includes trans-Tasman 
airfares, ground transport, accommodation, meals 
and the conference program in both Australia and 
New Zealand costs $2500. 

Inquiries should be directed to the Secretariat, 
Australia New Zealand Foundation, Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Canberra. 2600 
Telephone (06) 261 3813 


Diplomatic appointment 
to Jamaica 


Statement on November 30 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr Peter Rodgers as High Commissioner 
to Jamaica. Mr Rodgers will be accredited from 
Kingston to a number of other countries in the 
region. 

Australia has warm and productive links with 
the Caribbean and this is reinforced through 
association with the Commonwealth. Caribbean 
countries make up a quarter of the membership of 
the Commonwealth. 

The Caribbean countries are also important in 
terms of Australia’s bauxite interests. Kingston is 
the headquarters of the International Bauxite 
Association (IBA), to which Australia contributes 
approximately a third of the budget. Jamaica is a 
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major bauxite exporter and Surinam and Guyana 
are bauxite producers. 

Kingston hosts one of the two annual sessions of 
the Preparatory Commission for the International 
Sea-Bed Authority and the International Tribunal 
for the Law of the Sea. A wide range of important 
Australian interests are pursued at these sessions. 

While Australia’s commercial ties with the Car- 
ibbean and the other countries of accreditation are 
at present modest, the region should offer greater 
Opportunities over time as it benefits from econ- 
omic development and increased intra-regional 
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economic integration. Australia’s exports in 1989 
to the Caribbean totalled $16.4 million and com- 
prised mainly meat and dairy products. Imports 
totalled $8.5 million and were spread across a range 
of products, mainly foodstuffs. 


Mr Rodgers most recently has been head of the 
Department’s Overseas Information Branch in 
Canberra and Regional Director in Melbourne. 


He has previously served overseas in Dhaka, 
Jakarta and Cairo. He will take up his appointment 
in Kingston in early December. 
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IMPORTANT STATEMENTS IN THE HOUSE 
ON GOVERNMENT POLICY IN THE GULF 


Two important statements on the Gulf crisis dominate the 
Parliamentary section of The Monthly Record for December. 
In the House of Representatives, the Prime Minister spoke 
on the Government’s policies in response to further 
developments in the Gulf (page 850). In the Senate, in a 
debate on the Middle East, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade spoke of Australia’s international obligations and 
the role of the United Nations in the Gulf (page 854). The 
Prime Minister used the occasion of his speech to the 
Foreign Correspondents’ Club in Sydney to tell 
international media representatives of the fascinating and 
crucial transitions underway in international relations and 
of Australia’s awareness and part in this new order (page 
835). In an address to the annual meeting of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and Trade, Deputy Secretary, Mr Michael 
Costello, puts forward an absorbing scenario of 
developments in the Department in the nineties (page 841). 
No punches were pulled by the Minister for Trade 
Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett, when he told delegates at the 
closing session of the Brussels talks on the Uruguay Round 
that “defeat stares us in the face, even though none of us can 
afford the consequences” (page 847). The Department has 
its own storehouse of Australian art... the story is featured 
in a special colour supplement with this issue. 
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Transition in international 
relations key to our role in 1990s 


Address by the Prime Minister, Mr Bob Hawke, on 
December 10 to the Foreign Correspondents’ 
Association, Sydney 





I very much welcome the opportunity to 
speak to you today. From our different 
perspectives — I, as the Prime Minister of 
a country profoundly concerned with 
international developments and you, as 
correspondents reporting on those devel- 
opments — we share a deep interest in the 
fascinating and crucial transition 
underway in international relations. How 
that transition is managed and where it 
comes out will provide the international 
backdrop for all the objectives Australia 
must pursue in the 1990s — economic, 
social, even environmental — and will 
have a major impact on our lives. 

Now these issues have a very broad 
sweep. But there is no relevant starting 
point than the immediate crisis at the top 
of the international agenda right now. 
For in the crisis in the Gulf are encapsu- 
lated many of the more general lessons 
and challenges crucial to international 
affairs in the last decade of this century. 

In my statement to the Parliament last 
week I listed a number of reasons why 
Australia’s interests warranted our active 
involvement in efforts to resolve the Gulf 
crisis to the point — a most grave and seri- 
ous point — of military involvement in a 
possible conflict. I said then that the inter- 
est which stood higher than all others was 
the establishment and maintenance of an 
international order based on the prin- 
ciples enshrined in the Charter of the 
United Nations: that international dis- 
putes must not be settled by force; that 
national borders must be respected; and 
that aggressors must not be permitted to 
prevail. 


Vital Australian interests 


This was no effort to cloak in the 
language of principles some other Aus- 
tralian motive in the Gulf. It was not a 
rhetorical exercise in giving our involve- 
ment respectability. Above all, it was not 
some abstract, intangible and obscure 
objective of which I was speaking. I was 
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talking here about concrete, vital Aus- 
tralian interests. 

Of these Australian interests the 
more narrow and direct is this — that if 
this geographically vast country of only 
17 million people were ever to be 
threatened we would certainly want the 
international community, through the 
United Nations, standing resolutely with 
us. And the same is true of our friends in 
the region should any threat to them 
emerge. 

If Iraq is expelled from Kuwait — 
whether peacefully, as we most earnestly 
hope, or otherwise — through the resolve 
of the United Nations to stand up for its 
principles, an immensely important 
precedent will have been set. This coun- 
try — all countries — can feel more 
secure. Were the outcome to go the other 
way, with the world acquiescing in 
invasion, occupation and annexation of 
one country by a powerful and brutal 
neighbour, then this country — all 
countries — must feel less secure. 


Principles for a new order 


The broader but no less concrete reason 
for standing up in this crisis for the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations is that those 
are the principles which must govern the 
new international order which is emerg- 
ing. With international relations in a state 
of tremendous flux — with an imperative 
need to mould and shape the outcome — 
the United Nations principles provide 
our guide ropes for moving forward, the 
sure footing for the steps we take. 

Let me go further. Our guide ropes 
are not just the political principles 
enshrined in the United Nations Charter. 
They are also the principles of fair and 
open international trade which form the 
foundational objectives of the GATT. 
They are the principles of economic 
development and sound, market oriented 
economic management which govern the 
World Bank and the IMF. They are the 
principles of a better quality of life in so 
many fields which provide the fundamen- 
tal rationale for the United Nations 
specialised agencies. 

We will face in the 1990s both an 
immense opportunity and an immense 
challenge to have those principles 
implemented in practice. The oppor- 
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tunity arises because the many beneficial 
changes in the world in the past couple of 
years justifiably give us heart. The chal- 
lenge arises because very significant prob- 
lems in the world remain to remind us 
how difficult the task will be. 

Despite the difficulties and dangers in 
the new world which is emerging, and to 
which I shall refer in a moment, none of 
us in our right minds would want to go 
back to the old one. The journey the 
world is now making is not only one we 
cannot avoid; it is one we should never 
want to avoid. The transformation of 
East-West relations would be reason 
enough not to go back. 


Drama of the Wall 


It is now more than 12 months since we 
shared that euphoric sense of satisfaction 
when the Berlin Wall came tumbling 
down. In seeing those photographs and 
hearing those news reports of the tri- 
umphant crowds of Germans surging 
around and over the wall, many of them 
single-handedly starting to dismantle it 
with their own hammers and picks — in 
seeing those images of the tearful 
reunions of East and West — we became 
direct witnesses of history in the most dra- 
matic and moving way. 

That single event encapsulates the 
whole drama of Eastern Europe — the 
popular demands for freedom and justice 
that swept away the old regimes that had 
for decades oppressed not just the people 
of East Germany but also the people of 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland and Romania. 

But this has not just been of immense 
humanitarian importance for the people 
of those nations. It has been of fundamen- 
tal geopolitical importance. The strategic 
fault line in the Central European theatre 
has been bridged with the reunification of 
the two Germanies. And in Paris last 
month leaders representing most of Eur- 
ope met under the auspices of the CSCE 
to sign what amounted to a formal end to 
the Cold War. 

The two superpowers — for so long 
deeply antagonistic, armed to the teeth, 
capable of global nuclear annihilation, 
and engaged in competition and rivalry 
for the highest stakes on a global chess- 
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board — have utterly transformed their 
relationship. That the spectre of nuclear 
holocaust has thus faded and that super- 
power tensions are no longer engaged in 
virtually every regional trouble spot pro- 
vide ample reason for the rest of the world 
to applaud. 


Strategic effects in Asia-Pacific 


For us in Australia these events are 
important not just for their effects far 
away in Europe — they will increasingly 
alter the strategic picture in the Asia- 
Pacific region. And they occur against the 
background of profound and beneficial 
change already underway. 

We no longer live in a region charac- 
terised by under-development, instability 
and conflict, but overwhelmingly by 
economic dynamism and political stab- 
ility. The attitude of Australians towards 
our region, 20 years ago characterised by 
uncertainty, apprehension and even fear, 
has changed fundamentally. Many Aus- 
tralians would once have wished to keep 
the region at arms length. But today our 
declared policy of enmeshment with the 
region is accepted within the community. 

But, despite all the initial euphoria 
about the end of the Cold War, despite all 
the confident talk of the Pacific Century, 
despite all the revitalisation of the UN, we 
still face questions that are deeply troub- 
ling. They are questions, in their way, as 
profound and as challenging as the ones 
that preceded them. Indeed some of the 
new problems — though not all — have 
their seeds in the very accomplishments 
to which I have already referred. 

The disintegration of the Soviet econ- 
omy, conceivably even of the Soviet 
Union itself, places a very large question 
mark over the direction of future events. 
And the ousted Eastern European 
regimes have bequeathed to their demo- 
cratic successors huge problems of econ- 
omic management and social and 
political adjustment. Developments in 
our own region have not been universally 
benign. To take only one example, 
China’s progress towards modernisation 
and liberalisation came to a jarring halt in 
Tienanmen Square. And five of the seven 
avowedly communist countries left in the 
world are in our region. 
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Uruguay Round crisis 


Again, who can take as read an optimistic 
prognosis for the world economy in cir- 
cumstances of economic downturn in a 
number of key countries? Who can be 
optimistic about the economic structure 
itself given the crisis in the Uruguay 
Round of trade negotiations? At worst — 
but far from fancifully — we must fear 
the possibility of a global slide into trading 
blocs with all the political as well as econ- 
omic tension which that implies; a new 
autarky of which I have consistently 
warned. 

And let me say here that the fact that 
blame for this crisis lies directly with the 
European Community could put the 
single European market planned for 1992 
into a totally new light. 

The process of European economic 
integration has been one of the great and 
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beneficial acts of statesmanship of our 
century. I do not say this lightly. I mean 
that it has been instrumental in breaking a 
pattern of conflict between the nations of 
Western Europe which has lasted literally 
for centuries. It has been integral to West 
European prosperity. So I have no nega- 
tive views about the European Com- 
munity as such; on the contrary. 


Europe 92 or Fortress 92 


But if European leaders were unable to 
show the political courage to withstand 
their farm lobbies; if they were unable to 
do this even though the interests of their 
consumers and of their industries would 
so obviously be enhanced by trade 
liberalisation;if they were unable to do 
this where the insanity of protectionism 
was so forcefully and logically argued by 
the international community, what con- 
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clusion is the rest of the world meant to 
draw? If Europe will sacrifice GATT to 
protect agriculture, how can we fail to 
fear that Europe ’92 will be Fortress 92 
— a self-seeking and powerful trade bloc 
where it could and should be an outward- 
looking and constructive world leader. 

As well as these new problems, pro- 
found global problems of long-standing 
remain. The problem of economic under- 
development in much of the Third World 
is still with us. We still have the tragedy of 
hunger in Africa, a continent which has 
the capacity, with appropriate economic 
policies, to be an exporter of food. Popu- 
lation pressures increase. Global environ- 
mental degradation threatens humankind 
in ways which are ultimately as signifi- 
cant as, albeit more gradual and insidious 
than, the nuclear threat. 

And last, of course, the crisis in the 
Gulf brings home to us that the new 
world order will not necessarily be a 
peaceful and safe world order. 

We must not, therefore, be naively 
optimistic about future international 
relations. My belief is rather that while 
the challenges in a new, fluid, multipolar 
world are different, they are no lesser 
challenges for our foreign policy than 
those of managing the static certainties of 
the old bipolar world order. 

Now I do not wish to press this argu- 
ment to the point of saying that the dec- 
ades of stability — albeit stability founded 
to some extent on mutual fear — since 
the Second World War will give way to 
fragmentation of the world order, to pol- 
itical and economic chaos. A new order of 
some sort will emerge. But we should 
worry about what the nature of that new 
order will be. That it will be good for our 
interests and good for the world is not pre- 
ordained — we must act to make it so. 


The challenge of 1990 


I put it to you that the challenge of 1990 is 
analogous to the challenge of 1945. Just 
as the generation of 1945 restructured the 
world after the devastation of war, so we 
are faced today with the challenge of 
building a new architecture in the after- 
math of the Cold War. 

The challenge this time is to ensure 
that peace will be guaranteed not through 
a balance of power between East and West 


but through international cooperation — 
the application of enlightened self- 
interest in an interconnected world. 

The challenge this time is to make 
sure that the eloquent principles of the 
United Nations concerning respect for 
sovereignty and peaceful dispute settle- 
ment are enshrined not just in the Charter 
but in the real world by giving them con- 
crete backing. 


The challenge this time is not to build 
new global institutions for peace but to 
make a concentrated effort to resolve the 
key regional conflicts. 


The challenge this time is to ensure 
that vertical and horizontal escalation in 
weapons of mass destruction gives way to 
the most rapid possible de-escalation con- 
sistent with stability. 


The challenge this time is to ensure 
that peace is founded on democratisation, 
political and social liberalisation and a 
shift to the efficiencies of the market sys- 
tem in the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe 
and even, in time, China once again — 
and throughout the world. 

The challenge this time is to under- 
stand that it is not only pointless, but 
massively hypocritical, to insist upon 
market economics in the former com- 
mand economies and the Third World if 
we do not heed exactly the same injunc- 
tion in the international trading system. 


And the challenge this time is to 
achieve a higher collective global intelli- 
gence among nations in dealing with new 
agenda problems such as the 
environment. 


Turning challenges into policies 


The key to translating this list of chal- 
lenges into policies for tackling them is to 
recognise the assets which we can bring to 
bear. 

The first, I suggest, is the inter- 
national institutions bequeathed to us at 
the end of the Second World War. The 
United Nations, the specialised agencies 
and the international institutions of 
Bretton Woods represent, at their heart, 
the finest and most wise aspirations of 
those who sought, when peace came in 
1945, to rebuild a world without war. Far 
from being redundant, they are now more 
essential than ever as we try to structure a 
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new and better international 
environment. 

But we cannot take these assets for 
granted — we need to make them 
work. 

This is why more is involved in Secur- 
ity Council Resolution 678 than an effort 
to resolve today’s crisis in the Persian 
Gulf. It is exactly because we are on the 
edge of a new era that the precedent of 
resolute, collective response to naked 
aggression must be established. 

It is why more is involved in the pre- 
sent crisis in the trade negotiations than 
whether or not the Uruguay Round fails 
or succeeds. It is exactly because we are 
on the edge of a new era, in which pros- 
perity will depend critically on support 
for the GATT and its principles, that fail- 
ure now would constitute such a tremen- 
dous setback. It is not that we are at some 
blockage along a road; we are at a cross- 
road, and which way we turn will carry 
profound implications for better or worse 
for the whole international economic sys- 
tem of the future. 


Western values 


The second asset which I suggest we have 
is the habit of cooperation and the com- 
mon values and objectives of the West. 

A grouping of nations formerly pre- 
occupied with military security now has 
the need to re-think its collective pri- 
orities: to show that its members shared 
not just a common fear of the Soviet bloc, 
but a positive set of ideals. And to show 
that the West is not prepared just to fight 
to preserve those values; it is prepared to 
work to propagate them. 

That would serve Australia’s interests. 
It is in our interest that the democratic 
system should expand throughout the 
world — the track record shows that 
democracies do not wage war on one 
another. It is in our interest — as well as 
in line with our most deep-seated 
convictions — that concepts of individual 
liberty and human rights should take hold 
in places where they have long been 
denied. And it is in our interests as well as 
those of people who yearn for a better life 
in many parts of the world, that market 
economic systems should be adopted. 

These are pre-eminently the values of 
the West and should, I propose, unite the 
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Western community in the new era, as the 
fear of military threat fades. I would like, 
in short, to see the collective sense of pur- 
pose which was earlier directed to mili- 
tary security now be directed as well to the 
challenges which I listed earlier. 

It is pre-eminently the West which 
can assist change in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. It is pre-eminently the 
West which should show leadership on 
international trade because the free mar- 
ket is a Western invention. It is the West 
which can lead in giving effect to United 
Nations’ principles — either through the 
United Nations itself or outside it — 
because these are essentially Western 
principles. 

For example, the West ought to be 
able to make a greater impact collectively 
than it has in the past in the search for 
peace between Israel and its neighbours 
and in facilitating the transition to a post- 
apartheid regime in South Africa. 

If this asset is to be effective, the role 
played in the coming years by the three 
key components of the Western com- 
munity — the United States, the Euro- 
pean Community and Japan — will be of 
critical importance. 

I do not say that United States’ foreign 
policy has always been perfect but, on the 
whole, from the far-sighted and 
enlightened example of United States’ 
policies in the immediate post-war period 
up until the Persian Gulf today, the inter- 
national community owes much to 
America’s contribution. 

We do not want that contribution to 
wane; but equally the task of shaping a 
new world order cannot be left solely to 
the United States. And because of the 
relative shift of economic power, the 
scope for others to bear more of the bur- 
den and the responsibility is clearly with 
Western Europe and Japan. 

This was the wider framework in 
which, on my recent visit to Japan, I 
called for that country — a country now 
committed to democracy, the rule of law, 
market economics — not to hold back but 
to take on a more constructive inter- 
national role more commensurate with its 
economic power. And this is the wider 
framework in which I call upon the 
countries of the European Community to 
avoid every temptation of inward-looking 
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complacency and narrow short term self- 
interest and to stand for something in the 
world as the United States, notwithstand- 
ing its imperfections, has so clearly done. 

If the West Europeans would put into 
the quest for a better global world order 
only one tenth of the extraordinary vision 
and boldness they put into the develop- 
ment of their own Community the cause 
would be greatly advanced. If the Japan- 
ese would put into the global effort only 
one tenth of the amazing determination 
and innovation they put into their own 
economic reconstruction our confidence 
in the outcome would grow. 


Regional confidence 


A third asset which we have in facing the 
new challenges and realising the new 
opportunities is regional confidence in 
Asia and the Pacific. 

Our region can, through its own 
internal behaviour, help set an example 
in the world. If Germany and Japan were 
the economic miracles of the 1950s and 
1960s, countries elsewhere in Asia were 
the economic miracles of the 1970s and 
1980s. And, from the outset, one of the 
objectives of APEC has been the encour- 
agement by the region of fair and open 
international trade as a key to global 
prosperity. 

But beyond that, our region is capable 
of demonstrating the capacity of 
countries not so long ago torn by conflict, 
countries with traditional rivalries, 
countries at different stages of develop- 
ment, and countries of great cultural 
diversity to cooperate together. 

Now in all of these contexts — the 
UN and other international institutions, 
the Western community of nations, the 
Asia-Pacific region — Australia is well 
placed to play a role. There are a myriad 
of specific interests which Australia must 
pursue and protect in bilateral dealings 
with other countries. And this will always 
be vital in our foreign, defence, trade and 
international economic policies. But in 
terms of contributing to the larger 
reshaping of international relations it will 
be by working with others that we will 
work most effectively. 


Multilateral policy 


This commitment to multilateralism 
must be a guiding approach in our foreign 


policy in the decade ahead. At any time 
that would make sense for a middle 
power. But at a time of international flux 
and change unequalled since the late 40s 
it is crucial. 

And this is exactly the course on 
which we have embarked. 

Our rapid and firm support for the 
United Nations’ stand against Iraq tes- 
tifies to our commitment to 
multilateralism. Our initiative in 
establishing the Cairns Group of like- 
minded agricultural exporting nations, 
which has been critical in having 
agriculture recognised as the lynch pin of 
the Uruguay Round, testifies to that. So 
does APEC. So does the effort with others 
to find a formula for peace in Cambodia. 
So does our effort with France to per- 
suade other Antarctic Treaty countries to 
seek a permanent ban on mining in 
Antarctica. So does our leading role in the 
campaign to abolish chemical weapons, 
to achieve a comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty and, in our own region, to estab- 
lish the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone. 
So does our work with our neighbours in 
the South Pacific Forum on issues 
ranging from economic development to 
environmental protection. 

And in the Commonwealth we have 
led from the front in the campaign for 
change in South Africa through strategies 
now unambiguously vindicated by events. 
Foreign policy priority 
Let me make this important observation. 
In facing a situation of rapid and unpre- 
dictable change in the world, one major 
advantage Australia has today — not the 
case a couple of decades ago — is that 
foreign policy is no longer perplexed by a 
national identity crisis. 

Some issues then thought interesting, 
even important, are seen as utterly anach- 
ronistic today: Is Australia part of the 
developed country OECD “north” or do 
we in fact have more in common with the 
developing country, commodity export- 
ing “south”? Are we part of Asia or an out- 
rider of Europe? Should we get closer to 
the Non-Aligned or place ourselves 
squarely in the Western Alliance? Should 
we opt for Forward Defence or Fortress 
Australia? 

We have, as a country, fortunately put 
these issues behind us. We know now that 
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such choices were too simple. We are a 
developed country but in no way pre- 
cluded from working with Third World 
commodity producers in pursuit of shared 
interests. We are part of Asia and the 
Pacific and this is certainly the region of 
our foreign policy priority — but Europe 
has given us much and we can gain much 
from it. We can be unambiguously a part 
of the West, but still collaborate with and 
respect countries whose posture is non- 
aligned. We can have a defence policy 
geared to protection of the Australian 
continent but still be involved with the 
security of regional neighbours. 

As Australians we are now comfort- 
able with a greater complexity in our view 
of the world and of ourselves. Simplistic 
thinking which led us to terribly costly 
mistakes in the past — as in Vietnam — 
will no longer plague us now as we face 
the challenges of a world in flux. Our 
analysis is far more sophisticated, our pol- 
icy responses far more mature. 

I am deeply proud of this 
Government’s foreign policy record. It 
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Today, I will be venturing into some 
uncharted territory. I want to do two 
things. First, to identify what I see as the 
major trends likely to shape the 
Organisational environment of DFAT 
over the next five to 10 years. Secondly, to 
sketch what we need to do to equip our- 
selves to cope with these anticipated 
changes. 

I do so conscious of the old adage that 
he who lives by the crystal ball soon learns 
to eat ground glass. 

Except for certified prophets and 
plain lucky crackpots, prediction is 
usually a futile business. Who, 12 months 
ago, would have predicted the demands 
made on our resources and attention by a 
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has been clear-sighted, ahead of the game 
in a rapidly changing world, well- 
informed and creative. But perhaps most 
importantly we are, under this Govern- 
ment, no longer content passively to 
watch the world go by. 

I do not proclaim on behalf of my 
Government that Australia can deliver a 
new world order — foreign policy with- 
out realism is futile. But I do proclaim on 
behalf of my Government that we shall 
contribute at this exciting, challenging 
and vital time in world affairs — for 
foreign policy without activism is empty. 

And we shall play our part not just 
because we seek a better world order for 
its own sake. We are not embarked on 
some merely idealistic crusade. We will as 
well play our part for a much more direct 
reason — that only if we succeed in 
shaping a better world can we hope to 
achieve at home the aspirations we have 
for the Australian people — security, a 
better quality of life, above all greater 
economic opportunity — as we approach 
the next century. E 


conflict in the Gulf. And who, watching 
the changing of the guard at the Kremlin 
in 1985, would have predicted the aban- 
donment of the Cold War before the 
decade’s end? 

But if we cannot predict the future 
with certainty we can look for political, 
economic and management trends, try to 
extrapolate from them, and organise our- 
selves to meet them. Even this, for sure, is 
at best an uncertain science. But it is one 
in which we must engage for trends are all 
we have on which to plan for the future. 
And an organisation which does not plan 
for the future is likely to be a victim of the 
future. 


Trends in the nineties 


There are five trends which I want to look 
at. None deal directly with Australia’s 
external environment, although I will be 
touching on some key developments on 
this front. All focus instead on the essen- 
tially domestic pressures facing the Aus- 
tralian public sector over the next decade. 
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For the most part, these trends have 
been evident for several years. Change is 
often like that. For all the talk of “future 
shock”, change — while it can indeed be 
sudden and dramatic — is more usually 
the product of a long period of gestation. 

The first trend we face is a further 
reduction in the overall size of the public 
sector and continuing restraints on Gov- 
ernment expenditure. The four year 
budget cycle will provide a measure of 
predictability in this process but there is 
unlikely to be a reversal in the downward 
trend of the proportion of GDP 
accounted for by the public sector. 
Efficiency dividends are here to stay — an 
annual visitation from which there is no 
redemption. Nor is there likely to be a 
movement away from privatisation. 

I am not suggesting that Government 
activity will decrease across the board. 
Defining the boundaries of Government 
is likely to be a major point of debate in 
the nineties — perhaps the one item of 
ideology in a national agenda likely to be 
dominated by questions of economic and 
managerial competence. 

Small government may well be a guid- 
ing theme for the decade, but in the Aus- 
tralian context — our historical roots are 
as a Government enterprise — there are 
bound to be variations to this theme. 
Indeed, there could well be pressures in 
areas like industry policy, and perhaps 
even trade policy (Managed Trade and 
the MITI model), for more rather than 
less direct government involvement. 

The second trend, and it is linked to 
the first, is a continuation of the push for 
public sector reform. This process has 
already shifted its primary emphasis 
towards efficiency and outcomes. Love it 
or hate it, this process is here to stay. 

I am convinced that whatever the fate 
of the so called “new managerialism”, the 
kit bag of public sector reforms — the 
financial management improvement pro- 
gram, program budgeting, devolution, 
performance pay, corporate planning, 
program evaluation and so on — will be 
carried through the nineties. If anything, 
this set of policies and practices is likely to 
be further augmented by an even greater 
emphasis on “strategic management” and 
on leadership by the SES. 


The emphasis on efficiency, results 
and strategy leads to a third trend: a much 
higher priority to human resources man- 
agement, particularly training. People 
more than process and structure will be 
considered the key to future success. 
Organisations in both the public and pri- 
vate sector will be looking for structures 
which are flexible, and where staff have 
skills in several fields. They will reward 
initiative and adaptability as well as con- 
tinuing to reward necessary expertise. 

Fourthly, we can expect further 
advances in office and communications 
technology. This will mean not only 
labour savings — the traditional conse- 
quence of technological progress — but 
also the redesign of office hierarchies as 
secretarial, communication and registry 
functions are drawn into integrated infor- 
mation systems. Technology will also 
make information more accessible and 
comprehensible thereby providing more 
refined instruments to measure 
performance. 

The application of technology has to 
be thought through carefully. The capital 
costs involved means we have to get our 
systems right. Our plans and our equip- 
ment need to be coordinated. Our systems 
need to be compatible, and we need the 
skills base to make full use of them. 

The fifth and final trend that I want to 
touch on is what I see as a move towards 
“national strategies” to deal with 
Australia’s problems, particularly our 
economic problems. The security of the 
nation and of our region will obviously 
remain a major focus of our external 
relations. But the nineties will also 
undoubtedly be another decade of econ- 
omic pre-occupation for Australia. A dec- 
ade which will place a premium on 
making a dollar. 

We are entering a period in which 
every public enterprise will be subject to a 
rigorous test of economic relevance. A 
period in which many institutions will be 
judged by the simple touchstone of their 
contribution to the economic well-being 
of Australia. 


The implications for DFAT 


So what do these trends mean for DFAT 
and our role in the nineties? 
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Economic pressures are not going to 
push us in the direction of DFAT Inc. 
Except for passports, there are few DFAT 
services which are likely to find them- 
selves on a short list for privatisation and 
even here the absence of competition 
would make privatisation less appealing. 
Consular services do not lend themselves 
easily to privatisation or corporatisation 
since they are more efficiently provided 
through the existing network of posts. 
There may be scope to sell to the private 
sector some of our product, including pol- 
itical and economic analysis, but 
commercialisation of this sort is likely to 
remain at the margin of our main 
functions. 

In some areas the flow may well be in 
the other direction. The private sector 
already performs some of our functions in 
areas like travel and training, and this is 
likely to expand. We may also stop pro- 
ducing some economic and political 
reports because they can be obtained 
more quickly and cheaply in the infor- 
mation market place. | 

This is not to say that the fee for ser- 
vice concept will not be further expanded. 
I am confident that it will. A significant 
proportion of our work overseas is done 
on behalf of other government depart- 
ments, and the logic of devolution — and 
of budgetary constraints — is to charge 
them for it. Similarly, our very expensive 
communications network will most prob- 
ably have to operate more on a user pay 
basis. 

New technology will not, in itself, 
change what we do but it will certainly 
change how we do it. ADCNET 2, CAP 
— the new computerised accounting 
package which we are currently installing 
at posts — and other new systems will take 
the entrenched communications revol- 
ution onto a new plane. 

Technology will further “detribalise” 
our workforce. By giving every officer 
direct access to the communications net- 
work and to a centralised data bank, tech- 
nology will make redundant some old 
skills and processes, and place new 
demands on officers to learn how to use 
the new systems to increase productivity. 
We will all in the nineties have to become 
computer literate. 
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The industrial age was built on the 
division of labour. The post industrial 
age, which we have already entered, will 
be built on the integration of labour. That 
is, it will rely increasingly on a workforce 
which is adaptable and capable of doing a 
variety of tasks. We are moving from 
economies of scale to economies of flexi- 
bility. This will be the key to increased 
productivity in both the private and pub- 
lic sector. 

For DFAT this means several things. 
It means the need to make more progress 
towards the abolition of streaming. It 
means equipping all our officers with the 
skills to use new technology, extending to 
many more officers the skills of policy 
analysis, and teaching our staff to under- 
stand information systems and how they 
can serve policy and management ends. 

It means forging an organisation with 
enough intellectual depth and mana- 
gerial skills to be both a major policy 
department in Canberra and the only 
truly global operation in the Australian 
public sector. 

It means building up the skills to make 
DFAT a significant player in the national 
economic debate because economic pol- 
icy and trade policy are closely linked. 
Both of our ministers sit on the Structural 
Adjustment Committee of Cabinet. In the 
Uruguay Round and elsewhere DFAT 
deals with issues that go to the heart of the 
Government’s micro economic reform 
agenda. As a department we need to 
develop the expertise and credibility to 
contribute to that agenda. 

Flexibility with depth is also the direc- 
tion in which broader public service 
reforms are leading DFAT. The focus on 
results will make effective performance 
by individuals more important — and bet- 
ter rewarded — than ever. Work units and 
individuals will be held accountable for 
achieving objectives and targets, and they 
will exert more control over the final 
product. 

Put simply, DFAT 2000 will demand 
a wider range of skills of its officers, give 
them more control over their work, hold 
them more accountable for achieving 
results, give them a substantive policy role 
earlier in their career and will have to pay 
them more. 
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Resource constraints will further 
accelerate this trend. If DFAT is to retain 
its global reach within a static or dimin- 
ishing budget, the size of posts will have 
to be reduced. Closing posts may offer 
quick savings but there will be a myriad of 
domestic political and national interest 
reasons why the number of post closures 
will be limited. 

One likely alternative to post closures 
is a reduction in the number of A-based 
officers at posts. Except in capitals where 
Australia has substantial economic and 
security interests — and this would num- 
ber less than 20 — we may well see posts 
operating with a total A-based staff of 
between three and five officers. Many of 
the administrative functions now done by 
Australia-based officers will either be 
reduced through new technologies like 
CAP, or else be done by locally-engaged 
staff. A reduction in the size of posts will 
accentuate the demand for a flexible, 
multiskilled workforce capable of doing 
the full range of policy analysis, report- 
ing, information, cultural, consular and 
administrative functions. 

In all of this DFAT will face a con- 
tinuing tension between the requirement 
to staff a major policy department — 
where continuity is an asset — as well as 
an extensive overseas operation where 
mobility is inescapable. Genuine 
multiskilling will help greatly to contain 
this tension. But short of a separation into 
a home based service and an overseas ser- 
vice — which I judge unlikely and highly 
undesirable — these competing demands 
will never be fully reconciled. This is a 
problem DFAT shares with virtually all 
foreign services. 

But if accommodating the competing 
staffing demands of a domestic and over- 
seas operation will always be something of 
a juggling act, the trend, in my view, must 
be more towards stabilising the Canberra 
end. I do not believe we can afford to have 
staffing decisions driven only by the post- 
ings cycle. Expertise — and maximum 
continuity — in Canberra are vital to 
achieving our corporate goals. Posts too 
are vital and in the nineties will carry even 
more responsibility. But postings cannot 
be seen as the main game, with Canberra 
as a rest and recreation stint between post- 
ings. It certainly is not this now. 


Increasing efficiency and further 
devolution down to the program man- 
agers will diminish the need for an elabor- 
ate centralised management division. 
There will be some functions, like the 
processing of pay, audit and fraud preven- 
tion, budget negotiations, and human 
resources strategy, and they will remain 
centralised but become much less labour 
intensive in the process. But each division 
— and post — will increasingly adminis- 
ter itself. The notional responsibility 
which divisions currently have for posts is 
also likely to acquire more substance. 

A much smaller CMD will have a 
sharper management policy focus. Its 
staff will be fewer but more diverse in its 
skills mix. There will be greater mobility 
between CMD and other divisions. The 
role of CMD as sole supplier of “Adminis- 
trative Officers” at posts will decline, not 
least because the administrative function 
Overseas, except in the largest missions, 
will itself become more integrated with 
other functions at the post. 


Post’s priorities 

Post functions, or at least priorities, will 
themselves change. DFAT will, like the 
rest of the public sector, be more con- 
sciously tethered to the national econ- 
omic agenda. Trade issues will occupy a 
prominent place in our overall oper- 
ations. With or without the incorporation 
of AUSTRADE into DFAT, govern- 
ments in the nineties will be looking to 
DFAT to help deliver on the trade front: 
not just in terms of trade policy and effec- 
tive multilateral trade negotiations but 
also in building the framework for an 
expansion of trade. Here again, there will 
be a requirement both in Canberra and 
overseas for officers who are economi- 
cally literate. Indeed, an understanding of 
economics and trade policy will be 
virtually essential for promotion to nearly 
all middle and senior level positions in the 
department. 

None of this is to suggest that what 
some might nostalgically see as the 
Foreign Affairs side of the shop is going to 
have to pull down the shutters. The 
foreign affairs and trade dichotomy has 
always, in my view, been a furphy. But 
even if one accepts the distinction, politi- 
cal and security issues are going to be no 
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less important in the Australia of the 
nineties. Our external policies will be 
expected to play their part in making a 
quid, but they will also be expected to 
ensure our national security and the stab- 
ility of our strategic environment. If any- 
thing, the end of the Cold War places 
more rather than less demands on Aus- 
tralian diplomacy — the end of high 
strung East/West confrontation has also 
meant the end of old simplicities and cer- 
tainties, and a more fluid regional and 
global security environment. 


What we will see — and should see — 
in the nineties is a more disciplined 
approach to what is considered of political 
and strategic importance to Australia. 
There are any number of security and 
Strategic issues of great interest, indeed, 
fascination. We will have to limit our- 
selves to being fully on top of those of 
direct impact on Australian interests and 
about which we have some capacity to 
influence. That means a heavy focus on 
Our area of primary strategic interest 
(South Pacific and South East Asia) and 
those external factors which can influ- 
ence that region such as Japan, China, 
India and of course the United States. 


Moreover, there are a whole range of 
issues, some old such as human rights and 
some new such as the environment, 
which we must pursue not just because of 
their intrinsic merit but because they are 
close to the heart of many Australians. 


So we will have plenty to occupy us in 
the coming years. 


I have concentrated so far on the 
implications for what we do and how we 
do it. But I also want to make a couple of 
observations about the implications for 
attitudes to work. 


The shift in emphasis from processes 
to results, from inputs to outputs rep- 
resents a major change in the 
organisational culture of the Australian 
public sector. Public employment in Aus- 
tralia has long had an unstated element of 
social welfare which at times has come 
close to a perceived duty of Government 
to provide employment for those who 
cannot find a niche in the marketplace. A 
corollary of this has been a certain indif- 
ference to satisfactory performance as a 
condition for continued employment. 
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Tenure for public servants is not 
going to disappear overnight. But non- 
performers are going to face a much 
tougher time. The logic of a shrinking 
public sector dealing with an expanding 
national agenda is that no department will 
be able to carry dead weight. 


I have little doubt that the work 
environment of the nineties is going to be 
both more demanding and more competi- 
tive. I am hopeful that it can become so 
while avoiding the more Darwinian 
impulses which are sometimes found in 
the private sector — and in the Depart- 
ment of Finance. Equity, fairness and due 
process are rightly seen as guiding prin- 
ciples of public employment. But it is also 
increasingly acknowledged that these 
principles need to be balanced against the 
need for managers to manage. And this 
means that there will be times — on 
matters such as postings and placements 
— when the operational requirements of 
the Department will need to take pre- 
cedence over personal preferences. 


All of what I have said so far is about 
trends and their implications for our 
department adds up to a period of sub- 
stantial change ahead for DFAT. DFAT 
2000 is not going to be unrecognisable 
from DFAT 1990, but it is going to be 
very different. 


Our current corporate goals will be 
refined but their basic thrust is not likely 
to change over the next decade, and 
neither is our basic structure. We will 
continue to be a major policy department 
at home built upon a divisional structure, 
although the latter will be more flexible 
and more in control of the programs for 
which they are responsible. We will con- 
tinue to operate a global network of posts 
and to provide consular services, even if 
Our posts are generally smaller, more 
sharply focussed on direct Australian 
interests, more in control of their 
resources but also more closely tethered 
to priorities set in Canberra. 


But if the general architecture of 
DFAT 2000 is likely to be familiar the 
internal dynamics and culture is likely to 
be quite different. For serving officers at 
all levels — and for our future recruits — 
the message is clear. The next decade will 
demand officers with a wide mix of skills 
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no matter where they are in the 
organisation. 

All of us need to understand that man- 
agement skills and policy skills are not 
two cultures. They are complementary 
skills and they are both essential to doing 
our job properly. 

I appreciate that not everyone will be 
comfortable — or even convinced — 
about the indivisible character of policy 
and administrative work. After all it flies 
in the face of a large part of our corporate 
history. Many of us are still much more 
comfortable with the old division. We 
find it easier — and certainly more stimu- 
lating — to read a well crafted analysis of 
political change, than to come to grips 
with the latest Admin Circular on the 
four year budget cycle, or PWD and all 
the other management jargon before 
which — on this view — we are all forced 
to genuflect. 

To those of my colleagues who share 
this view, I would point out that policy 
work is not done in a vacuum. It is not just 
an intellectual exercise. To deliver the 
policy product efficiently, we need to 
know how to plan ahead, how to marshal 
resources, how to motivate our col- 
leagues. We need to know how infor- 
mation systems work. An we need to know 
how people work. It’s no use being the 
world’s greatest living expert on China or 
Japan or the GATT system if you cannot 
devise policy strategies that are workable 
in terms of resource demands, both 
human and financial, and if you cannot 
work effectively with people. Because at 
the end of the day none of us can do our 
job all by ourselves. We are all dependent 
on our colleagues and systems to get 
things done. That is why PWD, staff con- 
sultation and industrial democracy are all 
important. 

Getting the best out of people is going 
to be a highly valued skill in the nineties. 
Those who can lead and inspire, who can 
motivate and think ahead will do well in 
the promotion stakes. 

And here I am not talking just about 
breaking into the SES, because very simi- 
lar skills will be required at other levels as 
well, although not of course to the same 
degree. Nor should my emphasis on 
interpersonal skills and strategic thinking 
be taken to mean that good old fashioned 


expertise is no longer required. We will 
continue to need — and to value — 
expertise in particular areas of the 
department’s operations — be it trade 
policy, legal advice, languages or post 
administration. But we will also be look- 
ing for this functional expertise to be 
rounded out with other skills. 

If all this sounds great in theory, let 
me give you some indication of what we 
have been doing to put it into practice. 


Strategic Management Group 


I want to mention in particular a phenom- 
enon called a Strategic Management 
Group (SMG) which — with the help of 
an outside consultant — is currently oper- 
ating in CMD. The SMG takes a cross 
section of people from a particular work 
unit and gets them to look at that work 
area’s most serious problems. Its 
guidelines are deliberately imprecise. 
The idea is to force the group to question 
basic assumptions: to look afresh at pro- 
cesses, to ask why things are done the way 
they are, whether they need to be done at 
all, or whether they can be done 
differently. In the short time that the 
SMG has been operating it has already 
produced some remarkable results. It has 
set in train new processes and rec- 
ommended new structures. But perhaps 
most impressive of all it has enthused 
those at all levels who have participated in 
it. It has given them a sense of control 
over their work, and it has invited them to 
think about fundamental problems at the 
workplace and to come up with solutions. 


Diploma in Foreign Affairs 


This is the sort of forward looking, prob- 
lem solving approach that we need for the 
nineties. It draws out skills which might 
otherwise not be utilised. There is also, of 
course, a need to give people new skills. 
That is why we have increased our train- 
ing budget, set up the ground breaking 
Graduate Diploma in Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, and reached an agreement with 
the ANU to start an undergraduate 
course in Foreign Affairs and Trade next 
year. It is why we need more of the sort of 
arrangements that Nuclear Policy 
Branch and PPL have for the induction 
and training of new members of staff. 
There is too often an assumption th-* 
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people will “pick up” how to do things; 
that they do not need training. 

Training is not something you get 
once at school or university. It is a con- 
tinuing process obtaining both on and off 
the job. We all need training. It is simply 
absurd to believe that once you have 
joined the department you do not need 
more formal training, or that the skills 
learned at school and university will carry 
you through a 30 to 40 year career. 

Let me conclude with these remarks. 
Our capacity to do what must be done to 
meet the demands of the nineties will 
largely depend on how open we are to 
change. Change is a process which can be 
unsettling, more so to a department 
habitually unsettled by a nomadic life 
style. Change is also a process which is 
easily subverted by apprehension and 
cynicism. 

There will be many in the department 
who will understandably worry that the 
future might leave them behind. And 
there will be others who will cling to the 
view that all they have to do is wait it out, 
because the more things change the more 
they will stay the same. 


Closing session of Brussels talks: 
Uruguay Round in crisis 


Address in Brussels on December 3 by the Minister for 
Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett, at the Uruguay 
Round Closing Session 


The purpose of this Brussels meeting was 
to conclude the Uruguay Round. It was to 
be the culmination of the grand design of 
the past four years. It was to be an 
occasion for celebration and ceremony as 
we set the seal on the results of the most 
ambitious multilateral trade round in 
history. 

Instead, we face a cold reality. We do 
not have the basis for taking final 
decisions in key areas. The Uruguay 
Round is in crisis. The future of the 
multilateral trading system hangs in the 
balance. The unique opportunity to assist 
the process of global economic change in 
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It is important for the former to 
understand that while old doors are 
indeed closing, new — and more interest- 
ing — doors are opening up, and they 
must equip themselves now to walk 
through them. To the latter, who gener- 
ally regard themselves are arch realists, I 
say that to believe that more of the same 
will see Australia through the many seri- 
ous challenges we face is worse than wish- 
ful thinking. It is simply naive. 

Apprehension about the future is only 
natural. But none of us in DFAT should 
fear the future. We will have an irreplace- 
able part to play in keeping Australia 
secure, and Australians overseas safe. We 
will have an irreplaceable part to play in 
making Australia prosperous. And we will 
have an irreplaceable part to play in pur- 
suing those values and global issue which 
Australians hold dear. 

So ours is not a challenge of relevance. 
It is a challenge to change and adapt. A 
challenge to put into place now the build- 
ing blocks of a system with enough flexi- 
bility and depth, enough policy nous and 
managerial skill to meet whatever the 
next decade brings. z 


a manner beneficial to all is slipping out 
of our hands. 

Defeat stares us in the face, even 
though none of us can afford its conse- 
quences. In the interests of the world 
economy and future generations we, as 
Ministers, must work over the next five 
days to achieve the political break- 
throughs which will enable the Round to 
be brought to a successful conclusion. 
This is a collective responsibility. 

And all of us must clearly understand 
that if we fail in our task this week, it will 
not be the fault of our negotiators, nor of 
the GATT. It will be the fault of govern- 
ments and governments alone. 

Setting up the conditions for success 
will require flexibility and compromise. 
Australia is prepared for this. At the same 
time, we must hold firm to the objectives 
and principles established for the Round 
at Punta del Este, as well as the agree- 
ments forged in the Mid-Term Review. 
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This Round is remarkable for the 
scope of its ambitions and the breadth of 
active participation. The issues are com- 
plex. The contract struck at Punta del 
Este aims to reverse GATT’s past failures 
— notably in the areas of agriculture and 
textiles — and to extend the multilateral 
trading framework into important new 
fields by establishing new agreements on 
services and intellectual property. 

I came here to negotiate, not to cata- 
logue Australia’s well known positions in 
each and every area. In the context of 
these opening remarks, however, there 
are some issue specific points which must 
be made. 

Agriculture has been described as the 
linchpin. It represents the great gap in the 
GATT’s effective coverage of trade in 
goods. It is also the issue with the greatest 
Capacity to bring down the round. Cer- 
tainly, it is the view of the Cairns Group 
— which I have the honour to chair — 
that the Round cannot, and will not, con- 
clude without a satisfactory outcome in 
this area. I believe this view is shared by 
many other participants. For this reason, 
the fact that we must, at this late stage, 
after four years of endeavour, confront a 
series of very fundamental questions 
before negotiations on agriculture can be 
effectively engaged, testifies to the deep 
crisis we are in. 

For the Cairns Group, the answer to 
these fundamental questions must be that 
the Round will result in substantial and 
progressive reductions in support and 
protection and, in order to achieve that 
objective, there must be specific commit- 
ments — commitments which will cut 
trade distorting domestic subsidies, wind 
down border protection and substantially 
scale back the subsidies which wreak 
havoc in export competition. 

Regrettably, negotiations towards 
these ends have come to a standstill with- 
out even really getting off the ground. 
The blame for this must rest with the 
European Community. Its offer on 
agriculture is seriously inadequate and its 
approach to the negotiations has been 
characterised by indifference and 
inflexibility. 

The time has come for the Com- 
munity to show that it will not allow the 
entire Round to fail for the want of com- 
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mitments to genuine and urgently needed 
agricultural reform — reform which is in 
the Community’s own interest. 

Other participants, particularly Japan 
and Korea, must also show flexibility if we 
are to secure a successful outcome. 

The crisis in agriculture has adversely 
affected other important areas of the 
Round. Market access is a case in point. 
Many participants cannot be expected to 
contemplate final decisions regarding 
their overall tariff commitments without 
being able to factor in the market access 
achievements in agriculture. This is cer- 
tainly the case for Australia and, I believe, 
many other nations with high export 
dependence on agriculture. 

It is regrettable that only a handful of 
offers tabled thus far hold the potential to 
achieve the Montreal target. Worse still, 
recent discussion has been clouded by too 
much talk of what might be withdrawn 
from the table, rather than what can be 
done. There have been some late pro- 
posals which envisage global duty free 
trade in certain sectors including, import- 
antly from our perspective, a number of 
natural resource based products. Aus- 
tralia is certainly willing to explore what 
can be done in the time remaining. 

While agreement on agricultural 
reform is the prerequisite to the success of 
this meeting, services is also a significant 
element to be resolved. 
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In services, we have an historic oppor- 
tunity. We can establish a new multilat- 
eral framework to underpin the 
continued growth in this sector for the 
rest of this century and beyond. We can 
also establish procedures for negotiations 
on initial trade liberalising commitments 
to come into effect with the framework. 
These can be built upon in subsequent 
negotiations. In this regard, I will today 
submit a list containing Australia’s initial 
conditional offers on Services. This has, 
frankly, not proven an easy task given the 
continued uncertainty over the 
framework. 


Breaking new ground in Services has 
been a major undertaking. Considerable 
progress has been made in building an 
agreement based on a strong MEN pro- 
vision, which is critical to small and 
medium-sized economies like Australia. 
We are greatly disturbed, therefore, by 
recent US moves which would drastically 
limit the nature and scope of application 
of the MFN provision within a Services 
agreement. 


Here, as in agriculture, we cannot 
allow the short-sighted concerns of 
special interests to undermine the very 
fabric of the system which we are trying to 
build. Nor should we seek to overcome 
such difficulties by opening the door to a 
flood of demands for exceptions and 
exemptions from multilateral disciplines. 
The answer to such problems can be 
found in the framework provisions for 
“in-built” flexibility. This is not to deny 
that for all of us this new agreement is 
likely to impose political pain and struc- 
tural adjustment. If it didn’t, it would not 
be worthwhile. 


Services will be one of the key deter- 
minants of a successful outcome to this 
meeting, and, indeed, the Round. We 
must therefore work quickly and 
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constructively to ensure that the main 
problems can be overcome. 

As I noted earlier, our agenda is broad. 
We have too much unfinished business 
before us. We must give priority to the 
major stumbling blocks so that by the end 
of this week we can send out a clear signal 
that the Round can, and will, be brought 
to a successful conclusion. 

Such a signal will provide a much 
needed message of confidence to the sup- 
porters of freer, fairer and more predict- 
able international trade. It will also be a 
welcome sign for those governments — 
and I am thinking in particular of those in 
central and Eastern Europe — who have 
embarked upon dramatic and far- 
reaching change in their economies in 
order to bring about greater market orien- 
tation. And it will be an appropriate 
reward for those countries, particularly in 
Latin America, South East Asia and 
Africa, who have had the courage to 
embark upon significant autonomous 
trade liberalisation. 

When we can see that an overall bal- 
anced package can be achieved from this 
Round, we can then examine in closer 
detail the means of embodying and 
implementing the results. At that time we 
can also address with greater confidence 
the kind of organisational structure that 
should evolve from within the GATT sys- 
tem, to support the multilateral trading 
framework into the 21st century. 

Australia looks to the major nations 
have to recapture the vision and commit- 
ment which launched us on this 
ambitious Round four years ago; to dem- 
onstrate the flexibility necessary to save it 
from collapse now, and to reflect and har- 
ness the determination of smaller and less 
affluent participants to take the GATT, 
the world trading system, and the people 
of the world, forward to greater stability 
and prosperity. = 
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Statement to the House 


The Gulf crisis: Government 
policies in response to 
developments 


(From Hansard of December 4) 


Mr Hawke — I wish to inform the House, and the 
people of Australia, of the Government’s views on 
developments in the Gulf crisis and of the 
Government’s policies in response to those 
developments. 

Honourable members will know that on 
November 29, the Security Council of the United 
Nations passed an extremely grave resolution. That 
resolution is momentous, and in some respects it is 
quite unprecedented. Resolution 678 authorises 
member states of the United Nations, from January 
15, 1991, to use all necessary means to uphold and 
implement the Security Council’s previous resol- 
utions on the Gulf crisis. Essentially, those pre- 
vious resolutions call on Iraq to withdraw 
unconditionally from Kuwait, and to release all 
hostages. The resolution also requests all states to 
provide appropriate support for actions taken 
under the resolution. 

The words “all necessary means” carry a clear 
meaning in this resolution: they encompass the use 
of armed force to compel compliance with the 
Security Council’s resolutions. The United 
Nations has often authorised the deployment of 
military forces to prevent conflict: but only once 
before has it authorised the use of armed force to 
compel compliance with its resolutions — in 
Korea, 40 years ago. Korea is in that respect a 
precedent for the action which the Security Coun- 
cil has now taken. But in other respects, and in very 
important respects, this resolution is quite 
unprecedented. 

Never before has such a grave and momentous 
resolution been so broadly supported. Honourable 
members will know that the resolution was carried 
by a vote of 12 to two, with one abstention. They 
may not realise that the resolution was actually 
sponsored by six members of the Council, includ- 
ing not just the United States and Britain but also 
the Soviet Union, France, Canada and Romania. 

The fact that both superpowers were prepared, 
with four other nations, to sponsor this resolution 
shows in the most concrete terms that the nations 
of the world are overwhelmingly united in their 
condemnation of Iraq’s aggression and in their 
determination to do whatever it takes — to use all 
necessary means — to make sure that Iraq’s 
aggression is not allowed to stand. 
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In a century marked by terrible wars, uneasy 
peace and international distrust, this sort of 
response to armed aggression has proved an elusive 
dream. Now it is a reality. 

Resolution 678 offers the best prospect of a just 
and peaceful resolution of the crisis. In passing res- 
olution 678 the Security Council is not seeking 
war. On the contrary, the resolution, while 
explicitly contemplating the use of force if necess- 
ary, is founded on the hope that a clear statement of 
that preparedness will in fact avoid war. 

President Bush wrote to me, in a letter I 
received over the weekend on his decision to seek 
high level talks with the Iraqis: 

I know of your hope — which I share — that mili- 
tary force be used only as a last resort. 

Resolution 678 is seeking to show Iraq’s leaders, 
just as clearly as possible, that they must withdraw 
from Kuwait and release the hostages. The Secur- 
ity Council has given Iraq’s leaders, in the words of 
the resolution, “one final opportunity, as a pause of 
goodwill, to do so”. 

This resolution is a stark signal, but Iraq’s 
leaders have shown that no softer signal will move 
them. They have ignored statements from around 
the world condemning their actions, and they have 
ignored the concrete expression of that condem- 
nation in the mandatory and comprehensive econ- 
omic sanctions imposed by the United Nations. 

Those sanctions have been very widely com- 
plied with, and effectively enforced. Many 
countries, like Australia, have paid heavily in lost 
earnings, and many, including Australia, have con- 
tributed to enforcing the sanctions. Nothing could 
be more effective than these sanctions in persuad- 
ing Iraq to get out of Kuwait, except the threat of 
armed force. This Government has never ruled out 
the possibility that armed force may need to be used 
as a last resort to resolve the Gulf crisis. The ques- 
tion is whether now is the right time to contemplate 
this further and graver step. 


Sanctions 


Should the sanctions not be given longer to work? 
To answer that we have to clarify how the sanctions 
have been intended to work. Has their aim been to 
starve Iraqi people into submission, or has it been to 
show Iraqi leaders that the world would not accept 
their incorporation of Kuwait? The answer is plain. 
The aim of the sanctions has been to prove to Iraq, 
both through the seriousness of the action itself and 
through the great sacrifices which the sanctions 
have imposed already on both Iraq and its former 
trading partners, that the world would not accept 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. 
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Starving Iraq’s people into submission was not 

the UN’s aim in imposing sanctions. That was 
implicit in the decision to allow exceptions in cases 
of humanitarian need. Nor do I believe that further 
economic hardship for Iraq’s people is likely to 
change the minds of Iraq’s leaders. Sanctions can 
be very powerful instruments of persuasion — as 
they have been in South Africa — but they cannot 
force the hand of a dictatorial leadership which is 
willing to ignore the interests of its people. 
I am myself surprised and deeply disappointed that 
Iraq’s leadership should have proven itself so resist- 
ant to the messages of sanctions: surprised because 
no rational reading of Iraq’s self-interest by its 
leaders should have allowed them to ignore the 
message the sanctions sent. 


The sanctions have succeeded for over three 
months in virtually stopping all Iraq’s trade with 
the rest of the world. Yet they have not succeeded 
in persuading Iraq’s leaders to withdraw from 
Kuwait, nor to show the least sign of reconsidering 
their disastrous position. Meanwhile the economic 
impact of the Gulf crisis is causing damage to 
fragile developing-country economies around the 
world, and the difficulty and uncertainty of relying 
on sanctions alone to resolve the crisis is becoming 
all too apparent. 


We believe that it is therefore timely to send an 
even clearer signal — the clearest and strongest sig- 
nal that can be sent — that Iraq must leave Kuwait. 
We believe the resolution must improve whatever 
prospects there are that Iraq will withdraw. We 
believe that this resolution offers the best prospect 
that war can be avoided. 


Since resolution 678 was passed, Iraq’s apparent 
willingness to consider President Bush’s offer of 
talks. to be held strictly within the framework of the 
United Nations resolutions on the Gulf crisis, 
shows that already Iraq may be reassessing its pos- 
ition in the light of that resolution. But we recog- 
nise that the power of resolution 678 depends on 
the acceptance by United Nations members that in 
the last resort it may be necessary to compel Irag to 
comply with the United Nations’ resolution by 
force of arms. Otherwise it is empty; something 
that Iraq can shrug off; something that would fail to 
compel Iraq’s leaders to address the terrible conse- 
quences of a refusal to withdraw; a missed oppor- 
tunity to drive home the benefits for them and for 
their country of making a choice for peace. 


The gravity of the situation makes it important 
to restate the reasons we believe that Iraq’s actions 
must be reversed, even to the point of using armed 
force, and why we believe that important Aus- 
tralian interests are at stake. 


Iraq’s seizure of Kuwait was an act of pure 
aggression, motivated solely by the desire of Iraq’s 
leaders to increase their territory, their wealth and 
their power. I would ask anyone who is inclined to 
credit Saddam Hussein’s claims of a wider mission 
on behalf of the Arab people, to explain the incor- 
poration of Kuwait as the nineteenth province of 
Iraq. I would ask them to explain the plundering of 
Kuwaiti property and the persecution of its resi- 
dents. And I would ask them to explain away the 
testimony before the Security Council last week by 
people who have fled from Kuwait. Even allowing 
for the exaggeration common in such circum- 
stances, this testimony was indeed shocking. 

As well, Australia has been deeply concerned by 
the consequences for the Middle East as a whole if 
Iraq’s aggression was allowed to stand. Who could 
doubt that having swallowed Kuwait, a stronger 
Iraq would not then turn on its other neighbours? 
Who will explain how Iraq could then be prevented 
from establishing an hegemony over the entire 
region; an hegemony backed not only by chemical 
weapons, but sooner or later by nuclear weapons as 
well? And who could doubt the brutality of that 
hegemony? 


Crucial issues 


These are not scaremongering speculations. They 
are serious assessments of the regional conse- 
quences of allowing Iraq’s aggression to stand. 
They carry with them the terrible question: were 
we to turn a blind eye now, what still greater crisis, 
with what still greater stakes, would we have to act 
to resolve in the future, at what still greater cost? 
These are crucial issues. They relate to the fate of 
vast numbers of our fellow human beings. But 
these humanitarian concerns do not stand alone. 
They stand alongside, and reinforce, important 
Australian interests which are deeply engaged in 
the Gulf. 

First, Australia has a direct and immediate 
interest in the peace and prosperity of the Middle 
East. It is an important market for our products and 
an important source of imports. Australia needs the 
Gulf’s oil, and our trading partners elsewhere in 
the world need the Gulf’s oil. So stability in the 
Gulf is important to all Australians. 

But most important of all, standing higher than 
all the factors I have mentioned, Australia has an 
interest in the establishment and maintenance of 
an international order based on the charter of the 
United Nations. This has been from the outset, and 
remains, the Government’s guiding principle in 
this crisis. Our highest priority is to uphold the 
principles of the United Nations: that international 
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disputes must not be settled by force: that national 
borders must be respected: and that aggressors 
must not be permitted to prevail. 

Those principles were enshrined in the United 
Nations charter by the generation who saw the 
world slide into chaos in the 1930s and who strove 
in 1945 to build an international order which 
would stop that happening again. With the end of 
the Cold War the need to rebuild that order is 
urgent. Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait proves the 
urgency of that need, and provides the first test of 
our ability to meet it. With the momentous changes 
— changes so much for the better — in the world 
political scene over the past few years, the world 
community has a tremendous opportunity to 
achieve a more secure and a more just ordering of 
international relations: to try again to give effect to 
the principles to which the founders of the United 
Nations aspired. 

The re-establishment of that order engages our 
direct interests as well as our sense of right and 
wrong. The security and prosperity of middle 
powers like Australia will in the years ahead 
depend directly on the strength of the United 
Nations principles. The strength of those prin- 
ciples in the years ahead depends absolutely on the 
support we give them today. To put it bluntly: if we 
or our neighbours were subject to aggression in the 
future, we would want, and we may need, the sup- 
port of the United Nations. It is in our interests to 
support the United Nations today. That support 
must include our recognition that the United 
Nations should be willing to defend its principles 
with armed force if necessary. 

It is a trite thing to say, but it is a right thing to 
say — war is a terrible thing. Some people will find 
it paradoxical that the United Nations, as an organ- 
isation devoted to peace, should contemplate war. 
But that tragic paradox has to be accepted. It can be 
necessary to be prepared to fight, and in fact to 
fight, in order to secure peace in the future. 

That necessity was recognised by the United 
Nations at its outset, and is inherent in its nature. 
No-one knew the horrors of war better than the 
generation who built the United Nations. Dr Evatt, 
who as Australia’s Foreign Minister played a lead- 
ing role in establishing the United Nations, said in 
this House of Representatives in 1945 that if econ- 
omic or diplomatic sanctions “are deemed inappro- 
priate to the situation or prove ineffective, the 
Security Council may take any military action 
necessary to suppress the aggressor”. 

We would all fervently hope for a peaceful res- 
olution. But if we rule out the use of force against a 
regime which has already used it, we have given up 
seeking a resolution at all. The international com- 
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munity would have simply acquiesced in Iraq’s 
aggression. 


Unreserved support 


For all of these reasons, the Government 
unreservedly supports the United Nations Security 
Council resolution 678. Our support for the resol- 
ution imposes on us an obligation to respond to the 
request in its third paragraph for all nations to pro- 
vide appropriate support for actions taken under 
the resolution. I emphasise that the resolution not 
only authorises all necessary means; it explicitly 
requests that member states provide support. 

Members will be aware that the Government 
has provided support for the sanctions imposed 
earlier by the Security Council by deploying a task 
force of three ships of the Royal Australian Navy — 
two frigates and a supply ship — to help enforce the 
embargo against Iraq. Our ships have been per- 
forming that task with great distinction and have 
played a major role in the multinational effort. 
They have brought credit to themselves and to 
their country. 

The passage of resolution 678 clearly requires 
us to consider whether we should extend the oper- 
ational role of our task force to allow it to prepare 
for, and if necessary to participate in, operations 
envisaged by the resolution. In the light of the 
direct Australian interests which are engaged in the 
crisis, and in the light of our support for the specific 
measures contained in the resolution, this Govern- 
ment believes that Australia should take this 
course. 

I therefore inform the House that Australia is 
prepared to make our naval task force available to 
serve with allied forces in operations authorised by 
resolution 678, should that become necessary. 
Accordingly, if conflict occurs of a kind which is 
contemplated and authorised by the resolution, our 
ships would be available to participate in action 
with the allied fleet in the Gulf, where they would 
be in a position to make an important contribution 
to its air defence capabilities. 

The Government will now authorise the Aus- 
tralian Defence Force (ADF) to deploy ships of our 
task force from the Gulf of Oman into the Persian 
Gulf to exercise and operate with allied naval 
forces in preparation for that role. The ADF will 
also now participate in allied military planning. 
These steps need to be taken now because they are 
essential to ensuring that our ships are fully pre- 
pared to operate as safely and effectively as possible 
should conflict erupt. They do not formally com- 
mit Australian forces to any action; ADF units will 
remain at all times under Australian national 
command. 
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Our ships will operate principally with ships of 
the United States, Britain and Canada, under 
United States operational control. This is normal 
under such circumstances and will contribute both 
to the effectiveness and to the safety of our ships 
and men. Under these command arrangements, 
the roles and missions of our ships would be speci- 
fied by the Chief of the Defence Force (CDF) in 
conformity with Government decisions. The task 
force commander would be responsible for ensur- 
ing that specific tasks assigned to Australian ships 
conform to these specified roles and missions, and 
he would be required to refer any disagreements 
back to the CDF and the Government for decision. 
In all circumstances Australia will retain priority 
over the assignment of our ships. 


The Task Force 


As well as maintaining the task force of three ships, 
the Government will send another two medical 
teams — totalling some 20 people — to join the two 
already serving on hospital ships in the Gulf. It is 
not proposed to make any other contribution of 
naval, air or ground forces. 


Australia’s naval task force will be maintained 
at the present level of two combat ships and a 
supply ship. The frigates HMAS Darwin and 
HMAS Adelaide will leave the Gulf region to return 
to Australia in the next day or two, after being 
replaced by the frigate HMAS Sydney and the 
destroyer HMAS Brisbane. This is a significant 
commitment which is proportionate to the interests 
we have at stake and our national resources. It is 
also a practical commitment. Our ships are in the 
area and they are trained and equipped for this task. 
We are confident that they will be properly pre- 
pared for the role they may have to play. 


Should conflict break out, naval forces in the 
Gulf could face a serious threat, particularly from 
Iraqi aircraft. The role of our ships will be to help 
defend against that threat. It will be a hazardous 
role. The decision I am announcing today is there- 
fore a very serious one. I have consulted the Leader 
of the Opposition on it. 


In taking that decision I am fully conscious of 
the difficult task we are asking our navy to perform. 
We recognise the great contribution they are mak- 
ing to Australia and to world peace. 


I know there will be some who will ask why we 
should contribute in the Gulf when others do not. 
The essential answer to this is: what others do or do 
not do does not obviate our responsibility to judge 
for ourselves what is right, and what is in our 
interests, and to act accordingly. We also need to 
recognise that not only should we contribute but, 
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unlike many others, we can contribute; we have a 
relevant capability to contribute. 

I know there will be some who will cavil at the 
leading role being played in the Gulf by the United 
States. They will suspect that other nations which 
participate will only be serving other interests. 
That view is profoundly mistaken. The United 
States is certainly playing a leading role, as we 
would expect from a nation as wealthy and power- 
ful as the United States. Indeed we would be disap- 
pointed if the United States did not play such a 
leading role. But the United States’ role has been 
clearly at one in this case with the wider interests of 
the international community, as demonstrated by 
the support for resolution 678 in the Security 
Council. 

There are even those who have purported to 
base their assessment of the Gulf situation on the 
presumption of moral equivalence between the 
United States and Iraqi positions. If such views 
were to be taken seriously, it would reflect very 
poorly on the standard of our public debate. Let 
there be no ambiguity here, no mindless muddying 
of the waters. If it comes to conflict, the inter- 
national community will not be the aggressor. The 
United States and the other allies will not be the 
aggressor. The aggressor is the nation that took, 
occupied and annexed Kuwait in August. 

The Australian Labor Party comes to this issue 
with a lot of history. For much of its 100 years the 
Australian Labor Party has struggled to ensure that 
Australia’s armed forces are not used to fight other 
people’s wars. In the 1930s that led Labor to turn its 
back on aggression, as so many others did in so 
many parts of the world. 

But Labor learnt the lesson of that mistake, and 
did more than its share to correct it. Dr Evatt recog- 
nised not only that aggression must be resisted, 
wherever it occurs, and by armed force if need be, 
but also that all nations must be prepared to con- 
tribute to that task. As he said in 1945: 

It must be made crystal clear that the nations 
seeking representation in the world organisation must 
be prepared to contribute their share of physical force 
to restrain the action of probed aggressors. 

Since its establishment, Labor has been com- 
mitted to strengthening the United Nations as the 
arbiter of a better world order. That is still our goal, 
more so than ever, as the passing of the Cold War 
brings the goal closer to our grasp. And we recog- 
nise the obligations which those aspirations impose 
on us as a nation. 

Confident as I am of the importance of 
Australia’s interests and the correctness of our 
approach, I cannot — and do not — deny that the 
decisions we are taking are onerous indeed. Should 
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it come to conflict, Australians may be involved in 
conflict for the first time in nearly 20 years — albeit 
in very different circumstances. This is a heavy 
responsibility, but I and my Government will not 
shirk the exercise of that responsibility. 


The hope for peace 


Before closing it is important to restate what I have 
stressed before. The Australian Government and 
people have no ill will to the people of Iraq, and we 
wish them no harm. For their sake as much as for 
the rest of the world I earnestly hope that peace will 
prevail. If Iraq has genuine grievances they can be 
heard in recognised international forums, but not 
until Iraq has complied with the United Nations’ 
resolutions. 

Let me turn lastly to the issue which has been 
most constantly in our thoughts throughout this 
crisis: the situation of Australians, and other 
foreign nationals, held in Iraq and Kuwait against 
their will. 

We have all heard in the last 24 hours of sugges- 
tions — including from Iraq’s Ambassador in Aus- 
tralia — that Australian hostages may soon be 
released. Of course, we hope that is true. We say to 
Iraq, as we have said continually over recent 
months: let them all go. 

Like all Australians — whatever we may think 
of Iraq’s propaganda lottery being played out in 
Baghdad — I hope that as many of our people as 
possible may find their freedom through it. But I 
recognise, as most Australians do, that the lottery is 
entirely arbitrary. There is no way to guarantee the 
freedom of all our people except perhaps by surren- 
dering our policy and our national interests entirely 
to the hostage taker. Most Australians understand 
that, including many of our people held in Iraq, as I 
know through correspondence with me. It does 
them very great credit that they do understand 
that. 

The only way to ensure the release of all our 
hostages is to resolve the crisis. And the only way to 
resolve the crisis is to press Iraq to withdraw from 
Kuwait. That is what resolution 678 is intended to 
achieve, and that is what our support for resolution 
678 is intended to achieve. We believe it is our best 
chance. 

We see in resolution 678 our best chance to get 
all the hostages home, to get Iraq out of Kuwait, to 
bring stability to the Middle East, and to take a vital 
step towards establishing a new world order in 
which nations like Australia can live in peace. This 
is why we have supported it by word, and that is 
why we will support it by deed. 

We see in resolution 678 the tragic necessity to 
confront aggression, if necessary, with armed force. 
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And we see in resolution 678 the hope that, 
through international cooperation, would-be 
aggressors will in future be deterred before they 
begin. 

I finish on a practical note. In the light of the 
situation in the Gulf, and particularly of the time- 
table involved by resolution 678, I have decided 
that I should not at this time plan to be away from 
Australia in January 1991. I have therefore decided 
that I will at this point defer my plans to travel to 
Europe at that time as had been planned. 

One purpose of that visit had been to allow me 
to pursue Australia’s interests in the Uruguay 
Round, if the Round is not concluded this year. I 
will, of course, remain committed to and active in 
pursuing these interests, including by travelling for 
direct talks at a different time if that is required. 


Extract from the debate in the Senate 


The Middle East 


(From Hansard of December 4) 





Senator Evans — Australia is a country that has 
always taken its international obligations very 
seriously indeed, both in peace and in war. We area 
country that has been very conscious of the need 
for principles of good international citizenship to 
be a central prevailing theme of our foreign policy. 
We are a country which has spoken out without 
fear or favour when questions of freedom and jus- 
tice have been an issue on the international stage. 
We are a country that has been prepared, over the 
years, over the decades, to match our rhetoric with 
action in appropriate circumstances. We are a 
country that has given the strongest possible sup- 
port to the United Nations (UN) since the very 
inception of that international organisation. We 
were present at its creation with the activities par- 
ticularly of Dr Evatt being of preeminent import- 
ance in the measures embodied in the United 
Nations charter to protect the interests of small 
states. 

We have been present at just about every 
peacekeeping operation that has been put in train 
by the United Nations over the 45 years of its exist- 
ence. We are also a country and a government 
which is very conscious of the need to protect our 
Own national interests and in particular our secur- 
ity interests. We are conscious of the volatility that 
has traditionally existed in our own Asian and 
Asian Pacific neighbourhood. We are conscious of 
the need to ensure — and it is very well understood 
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in our part of the world, as elsewhere — that 
aggression and adventurism will be met by united 
and concerted international response. 

All of those factors come together in the 
decision which has been announced by the Prime 
Minister (Mr Hawke) today in response to a specific 
request for assistance, for support, from the United 
Nations. Those factors have come together in the 
decision that has been made and announced that 
Australia is prepared to make our naval task force 
available to serve with allied forces in operations 
authorised by UN Security Council resolution 678, 
if that becomes — we all hope it does not become 
— necessary. 

Together with the two additional small medical 
units that will also be sent to the Gulf, that is a 
special and quite substantial contribution, meeting 
a very real need and constituting a very valuable 
addition to the available resources now concen- 
trated in the Gulf. It is not a contribution that we 
propose to increase and it is not one that we would 
expect to be asked to increase. I appreciate the sup- 
port that the Opposition has given to this response 
and indeed throughout this crisis. 

There are some specific points that need to be 
made or emphasised at this stage of the debate, not 
least in response to some of the things that Senator 
Powell has just been saying. The points I want to 
make are these. First, the Australian response is 
pursuant to the United Nations request in what is 
now very much a United Nations exercise, not a 
United States one, whatever Senator Powell might 
be inclined to continue to assert. Secondly, I want 
to make the point that this is an eminently appro- 
priate case in which the United Nations should be 
involved in the way in which it has now become 
involved. Thirdly, this is now the time to act in the 
way that the United Nations has done. Fourthly, 
there is every chance that the actions of the Secur- 
ity Council and others in support of it will bear fruit 
without there being a need for military action to 
actually occur. 

So far as the United Nations itself is concerned, 
however people may have wanted to characterise 
the Gulf crisis in its early days, there can be no con- 
ceivable doubt whatsoever that the response to the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait is something that has the 
wholehearted support and endorsement of the 
United Nations. We have seen a series of 12 resol- 
utions passed by the UN Security Council — most 
of them unanimously, none with more than two 
states, usually Cuba and Yemen, opposed. Those 
resolutions have involved a steady escalation of 
response over the period since August, making 
clear what the world’s objectives were so far as Iraq 
was concerned; initially seeking to achieve those 
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objectives by way of economic sanctions and boy- 
cott; then supporting those economic sanctions 
with military backing; now proceeding to make 
clear that unless those objectives are satisfied by the 
middle of January, Iraq must expect member 
nations to take all necessary means, including the 
use of force, to ensure that they are observed. It is a 
carefully modulated, carefully developed system- 
atic response by the body that was set up to do just 
exactly what it is doing. 


UN can now respond 


The tragedy of the United Nations, of course, over 
the last generation, over the last 45 years since the 
War is that it has not been able to do what we would 
all have liked it to do in terms of responding to situ- 
ations of aggression or indefensible intervention 
that have occurred over that 45-year period. The 
Cold War has imposed its own discipline over that 
period on the capacity of the United Nations to 
respond, and it is only with the death at long last of 
the Cold War that that kind of capacity is now 
there. 

Let it not be forgotten, overlooked or misunder- 
stood that what the UN has now authorised, 
through the latest Security Council resolution, is 
something squarely within the contemplation of 
the Charter and squarely within the contemplation 
of the founders of the United Nations. There were 
four peace-related roles explicitly or implicitly 
spelt out in the Charter or in the understanding of 
those who were present at its birth. 

It was understood and believed that the United 
Nations would have a role in peace making, in con- 
ciliation, particularly through the efforts of the 
Secretary-General to anticipate problems, to 
mediate, to negotiate, to resolve them. Secondly, it 
was well understood that the UN would have a role 
in peacekeeping in sending bodies of member 
nations, troops and officials, to implement, to 
monitor, to supervise settlements of disputes that 
were reached under UN auspices, and there have 
been many examples of such peace-keeping oper- 
ations, in most of which, as I have already said, Aus- 
tralia has participated. 

Thirdly, the UN had a role identified for itself, 
which it has exercised since, so far as disarmament 
is concerned. The Conference on Disarmament in 
Geneva is the standing UN body directed at achiev- 
ing just those objectives, which we all share — 
again, crucial in the peace process. But there is a 
fourth peace related role for the United Nations 
and that is peace enforcement, peace enforcement 
of the kind that is anticipated, spelt out in out-line, 
in Chapter 7 of the Charter itself, a peace enforce- 
ment role of the kind that Dr Evatt very articulately 
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identified back in 1945 as something the UN had to 
be prepared to do. We have the quotes there, they 
are in the Prime Minister’s statement, when Dr 
Evatt said in 1945 that if economic or diplomatic 
sanctions: are deemed inappropriate to the situ- 
ation or prove ineffective, the Security Council 
may take any military action necessary to suppress 
the aggressor. 

He also said — I quote again from the Prime 
Minister’s statement: 

It must be made crystal clear that the nations 
seeking representation in the world organisation must 
be prepared to contribute their share of physical force 
to restrain the action of proved aggressors. 

This is not a latter day invention; this is some- 
thing that has been part of the whole fabric of the 
concept of the United Nations because most people 
around the world have understood, much better 
than the Australian Democrats seem to under- 
stand, that ultimately there are some situations of 
naked aggression, of indefensible exercises of mili- 
tary raw power, that can be satisfactorily responded 
to at the end of the day only by the threat of a simi- 
lar response. Far better that that response come 
from the world body and its member states, acting 
through the world body, than for it to come 
individually. 

The point that I am making is one that is par- 
ticularly important to draw attention to in the pre- 
sent context when one reflects that Senator Powell 
herself and the Australian Democrats have been 
saying from the outset of this crisis that the UN 
must have a role; have been acknowledging from 
the outset that there is a role for the United Nations 
to play in a military enforcement sense. Senator 
Powell on August 10 in a press release said: 

Without UN approval Australia has no legitimate 
military role in the Middle East. 

Now there is UN approval. Is Senator Powell 
going to eat those words? Senator Bourne on 
August 17 put out another news release in similar 
terms. Senator Powell on August 21 is reported in 
Hansard. Senator Spindler is reported on August 
22 in Hansard again. Senator Bourne again on 
October 9 stated: 

I believe that a peaceful solution is still possible 
through negotiation, and I am encouraged by the 
involvement of the United Nations (UN). I believe 
that stronger involvement by that body is desirable 
and probable. 

She was right: it was probable, it had to happen, 
it was desirable. It has now happened and let us 
have a little less churlishness, a little more honesty 
and a little more consistency from the Australian 
Democrats. Let us have a recognition that the 
Democrats have now exactly what they said they 
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wanted: not just a unilateral United States exercise 
or an Australian exercise, they have a genuinely 
international exercise led by the very body that they 
owe recognition and respect to and that they have 
already acknowledged in those earlier statements. 


Senator Teague — The Democrats are silent. 


Senator Evans — Of course they are silent; they 
have nothing to say. The second point I want to 
make is that this is a very appropriate case for the 
exercise of this kind of response by the inter- 
national community. 

There are many circumstances of indefensible 
intervention by other countries in the past that 
would, I believe, equally have justified such a 
response. The fact that that response was not poss- 
ible for reasons of the Cold War and the exercise of 
competing veto powers does not in any way make 
less appropriate the response on this particular 
occasion. Of course I accept the point that Senator 
Powell makes, that this must not be treated as a 
one-off case: that, if we are serious about an inter- 
national response to the exercise of aggression by 
one sovereign country against another, we must be 
prepared again in the future if these situations do 
arise — and one hopes to God that they will not — 
to react in a similar way. It is a point that is well 
taken. I believe in the virtue of consistency here as 
elsewhere. 

It is important nonetheless to appreciate the 
particular enormity of what Iraq has done in this 
situation. Gianni de Michelis, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, made the point very clearly in a statement 
not so long ago when he said that there has been no 
analogy since Hitler of the total annexation of a 
weaker neighbouring state by another. There have 
been examples — Timor is one — of annexation of 
a weaker neighbouring territory by another. It may 
be that the moral difference is not very great, but 
one needs to appreciate that there is something 
very specially unsavoury about what has happened 
with the Iraqi annexation of Kuwait. 

It is an example, a precedent, that we have not 
seen in precisely these terms since the 1930s, and 
God forbid again that we should see any such 
example in the future. 


Militaristic country 


It is an example that assumes a particularly 
alarming character when one bears in mind the 
nature of Iraq and the Iraqi regime. It is a country 
of only medium size but with a million people 
under arms. It isa highly militarist country, a coun- 
try that has shown a demonstrated willingness to 
use chemical weapons against its own people and 
other countries. It is a country that is in the busi- 
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ness of manufacturing nuclear weapons just as soon 
as it proves able to do so. Moreover, it is a country 
that is in a position to impose a stranglehold not 
only on its immediate neighbours but on the econ- 
omies of the whole world because of the particular 
sensitivity of the Gulf region. But all those con- 
siderations, especially unsavoury and especially 
alarming as they are, do not change the fundamen- 
tal nature of the problem in this instance. The 
thing that makes it so crucial that there be an inter- 
national reaction of the kind that we have seen is 
that it is simply a case of naked, indefensible 
aggression by a stronger neighbour against a 
weaker one. It is the kind of thing that must not be 
allowed to succeed, if any of us are to have any con- 
fidence about the viability and stability of the post- 
Cold War world. 

My third point is that this is an appropriate time 
for the international community, for the United 
Nations and for those acting pursuant to its 
decisions to act. We had all hoped that sanctions 
would bear fruit by now. The kind of timeframe we 
were all talking about within which we hoped that 
that would occur was six months. Twelve to 18 
months was, as Senator Powell said, one of the out- 
side suggestions that were being made, but cer- 
tainly it was nobody’s conviction that we could 
afford to wait that long for something to actually 
happen, other than on the most pessimistic 
assumptions. The unhappy truth is that nearly six 
months have now elapsed in the application of 
those sanctions and, successful as they have been in 
all sorts of ways, they have not yet borne fruit in 
terms of an evident willingness on behalf of the 
Iraqi regime to accept the logical consequences of 
those sanctions and to abandon its aspirations to 
maintain control over Kuwait. 

Part of the problem, I suspect, is that sanctions 
always have at least as much a psychological 
dimension as a physical one. It was not really a mat- 
ter for those of us who pinned our faith on sanc- 
tions of actually physically driving Iraq to its knees 
within that kind of timeframe. Rather it was a mat- 
ter of demonstrating enough damage within that 
timeframe and demonstrating enough solidarity 
and persistence on the part of the rest of the world 
to make the inevitability of that damage apparent to 
the Iraqi regime. The point of sanctions was to 
make clear the inexorability of very real damage to 
the Iraqi people and the Iraqi economy, and to 
encourage on that basis a rational decision from the 
Iraqi leadership. 

What was crucial if that psychological impact 
was to apply was solidarity in the international 
response. There has been solidarity in the appli- 
cation of sanctions to the extent that one could 
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possibly hope for, but there has not been solidarity 
in terms, regrettably, of the bizarre experience that 
we have seen in recent weeks of the hostage envoys 
and the hostage negotiations. I fear that it has to be 
acknowledged that that has done something to cre- 
ate already, at least until the United Nations resol- 
ution of last week, a feeling in Saddam that if he 
only hung on long enough he could divide, confuse 
and weaken that international solidarity and make 
in due course the threat of that sanctions pressure 
upon him fade quietly away. This is only specu- 
lation and that may be an overstatement but, when 
one is talking as one so often has to in these con- 
texts about the likely psychological reaction of a 
nation and of a leadership to the international 
pressure upon us, these points, regrettably, cannot 
entirely be pushed to one side. 


Problem of sanctions 


Not only is the sanctions strategy not showing signs 
of bearing fruit within a reasonable timeframe: it is 
clearly bearing a very devastating fruit on the econ- 
omies of the developing world. While the uncer- 
tainty persists and oil prices stay as high as they are, 
the economic damage to innumerable countries in 
Asia, in Africa and indeed in Eastern Europe, is all 
too starkly evident. That is the discipline, as much 
as anything else, as was spelled out in President 
Bush’s statement and in the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment that has made the world appreciate that an 
additional form of pressure should now appropri- 
ately be applied. 

The final point I make is that following the 
decision that has been made bv the United Nations 
Security Council to create the threat of military 
assault on Iraq, an achievement of the United 
Nations objectives by military means, the pressure 
that has been now so placed on Iraq has, I believe, 
every chance of producing a peaceful solution. 
There is no inevitability, no necessity, no compul- 
sion about that particular UN Security Council res- 
olution now being followed by military action. 
What was necessary, for all the reasons I have been 
trying to spell out, were some additional layers of 
very self-evident pressure, creating an appreci- 
ation, as nothing else could, of the overwhelming 
might and the unanimity of forces stacked up 
against Iraq. That pressure, there is some ground 
for hoping, will bear fruit in terms of an appreci- 
ation by Iraq that it has everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by persisting with its occupation of 
Kuwait. 

At the same time it needs to be appreciated that 
the pressure inherent in the UN resolution itself 
has been accompanied by an expression of willing- 
ness to talk, to open up a line of communication 
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and to explore the possibility of achieving a peace- 
ful solution. The United States leadership has 
made it very clear that such a willingness to talk 
will not be a willingness that will put at risk in any 
way the unconditionality of the three basic UN 
articulated objectives — withdrawal of Iraq from 
Kuwait, recreation of the status quo as far as the 
Government of Kuwait is concerned, and of course 
the release of all the hostages held there against 
their will. 

But there is no doubt that talk of the kind that is 
contemplated in the statements of the United 
States leadership and which has now been accepted 
by Iraq will ease the way, will make it possible to 
define some areas where, without sacrificing those 
basic principles or attaching conditions to what 
must remain unconditional, progress can 
nonetheless be made. I am talking of the kinds of 
matters that were bilaterally in issue between Iraq 
and Kuwait before the invasion occurred, and I am 
talking in particular about the whole range of 
matters which go to the future security of the 
region about which Senator Hill spoke in his 
contribution. 

I refer to questions about the presence or 
absence after the crisis is over of the United States 
and other foreign forces: questions about the pres- 
ence or absence of Arab League forces operating as 
a buffer zone: questions about a possible negotiated 
conventional force reduction agreement in the 
region: and questions about a possible chemical 
weapons — and, indeed, even nuclear weapons — 
free zone arrangements for the region, all of which 
could well prove to be at least as much as in Iraq’s 
longer term interest as everybody elses. 

It is not part of the objectives of the UN, the 
United States, Australia or anybody else to demol- 
ish Iraq militarily. Some people would like to see 
that happen but it is not something that is necess- 
arily required, I believe, by the situation if Iraq can 
be persuaded otherwise to peacefully withdraw. 
There will need to be some rethinking about the 
security arrangements in the region as a whole in 
the aftermath of such a withdrawal. There will 
need to be some guarantees that Iraq will not 
behave in this way again — not that it is likely to be 
minded to after experiencing the combined reac- 
tion of the international community in this 
instance. 

I make that point because it is sometimes said 
— it has not been in today’s debate — that Western 
or United Nations objectives will only really be sat- 
isfied if there is a military downsizing of Iraq, and 
that can only be accomplished by military action. 
That is not part of the objectives of this enterprise 
and, accordingly, a peaceful scenario is still very 
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possible indeed. Certainly, as I have made clear, 
and as the Prime Minister and Senator Ray have 
made clear, the Australian Government hopes 
against hope that there will be a peaceful 
solution. 

We are in no doubts about the costs of a military 
action. We have no doubt that any military action 
— however quickly it can be accomplished — will 
be brutal and bloody. There is no foundation for 
believing that as few as 500 lives will be lost in such 
military action and no basis on which that figure 
has ever been put before us by the Office of 
National Assessments or anybody else. That par- 
ticular press report, to which Senator Powell 
referred, was a complete furphy. 

We hope, as we always hope, that this will be 
capable of peaceful solution. But it is only capable 
of peaceful solution if Iraq understands the nature 
of the forces that are now amassed against it; if it 
understands the enormity of the breaches of inter- 
national law that it has committed; and if it acts to 
avoid disaster for its own people. We hope it 
will. 

We express that hope, too, from the point of 

view of our own hostages and the hostages of so 
many other countries that are still trapped in that 
country and in Kuwait. Our policy reaction cannot 
be driven by that consideration and we know that 
that is well understood by the hostages themselves. 
But that does not mean that we are in any way for- 
getful, heartless or oblivious to the continuing 
human tragedy — it is a tragedy in some instances 
— of the position of those people of ours and other 
countries in Kuwait and their families back at 
home. We will continue to do everything we poss- 
ibly can to get them out. 
Australia will go on acting as we have in this mat- 
ter; we will go on holding together firmly with the 
international community; and we will go on sup- 
porting the United Nations in the kind of strategy 
that is now being mapped out. Simply, we believe 
that this is the best way of bringing this whole 
unhappy affair rapidly to an end. We believe that it 
is the best way of getting all our people out. We 
believe it is the best way of creating the conditions 
for a lasting peace — not only in the Gulf but, 
indeed, worldwide. 


Question without notice 


Middle East 


(From Hansard of December 17) 





Senator Loosley — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer the 
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Minister to reports over the weekend of a break- 
down in negotiations between the United States of 
America and Iraq on possible high level discussions 
aimed at a peaceful resolution of the Gulf crisis. In 
that light, what is the Australian Government’s 
assessment of this development and the climate for 
future contact and discussions? 


Senator Evans — It is too early to make any 
assumption that the prospect of high level talks 
between the United States and Iraq has now evap- 
orated. Although the visits of Iraqi Foreign Minis- 
ter Tareq Aziz to Washington and United States 
Secretary of State James Baker to Iraq are both on 
hold as a result of the failure to agree on dates and 
following an obvious stalling exercise from the 
Iraqi side, I think it is reasonable to hope that some 
new dates will emerge over the next few days. 

Since there can be no doubt at all about the 
determination of the coalition to bring matters to a 
head forcefully if United Nations (UN) objectives 
cannot be achieved in any other way, the objective 
fact of the matter is that there is much more for 
Saddam Hussein to lose than to gain if the talks fall 
through completely. 

The basic objective of the proposed discussions, 
as Secretary Baker has made very clear, is to make 
absolutely clear to Iraq the nature of the forces 
arrayed against it and the absolute necessity of its 
complying with UN resolutions. 

Consistent with that, there is no reason in 
Australia’s view why some other matters could not 
usefully and constructively be discussed — in par- 
ticular, the future shape of security arrangements 
in the Gulf region and perhaps also the means of 
resolving some of the matters originally in bilateral 
dispute between Iraq and Kuwait. 

What cannot and will not be linked to dis- 
cussions about the Gulf conflict is the question of 
the resolution of the Palestinian and other out- 
standing Middle Eastern issues. 

While, as President Bush and Secretary Baker 
have said, the resolution of the Gulf crisis may well 
constitute an “opportunity” or a “springboard” to 
address these issues, they are separate and distinct 
and must remain so. 

It is, accordingly, simply chasing a will-o’-the- 
wisp for Iraq to insist that the Palestinian and other 
Middle East issues must be on the agenda of the 
talks. It is simply part of Iraq’s continuing attempt 
to divert attention from and confuse the issue of its 
aggression against Kuwait and, as such, must be 
dismissed out of hand. 
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Question without notice 


lraq: food supplies 
(From Hansard of December 13) 


Senator Beahan — Has the attention of the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade been drawn to 
media reports claiming that a shortage of milk in 
Iraq caused by the imposition of United Nations 
(UN) sanctions is causing severe hardship includ- 
ing, it is claimed, the death of children? Can the 
Minister comment on the validity of these claims 
and on arrangements under UN resolutions for 
dealing with such shortages should they be real? 


Senator Evans — I am aware of media reports 
about Iraqi claims of milk shortages causing hard- 
ship, including the deaths of babies. As some 
honourable senators would have heard on the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Corporation radio this morn- 
ing, our Ambassador, Peter Lloyd, said that he has 
been doing his best to check out what information 
is available on death rates of infants. While it is 
impossible to draw any conclusive opinions at this 
stage, at least one set of available figures that has 
turned up indicates that, comparing the 1985 fig- 
ures for infant deaths with those that are currently 
claimed to be running, the figures are about the 
same. To that extent, there is no evidence of any 
variation from normality. 

As I said in response to a question from Senator 
Bourne in this place on November 28, most 
assessments of the general situation in Iraq indicate 
that the main impact of sanctions has been on Iraqi 
infrastructure and industrial production rather 
than food or medical supplies. Certain foodstuffs 
have been rationed to ward off serious shortages 
and prices of some products have apparently risen. 
Otherwise, at this stage food supplies still appear 
adequate. 

Security Council resolution 666 provides a 
framework for the provision of food under UN aus- 
pices if and when the humanitarian circumstances 
exemption to sanctions is determined by the UN 
Security Council to exist. If the Iraqi allegations 
were well founded, it would be expected that the 
Iraqi Government would, under those circum- 
stances, be prepared to facilitate the procedures 
provided for in that Security Council resolution to 
verify that the hardships that it is claiming do in 
fact exist. The fundamental point to bear in mind 
in this respect is that Iraq has not allowed the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), 
other recognised international humanitarian 
agencies or the UN Secretary General’s special 
representative to visit Iraq to assess the situation. 
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The Iraqi authorities recently confirmed to our 
Embassy in Baghdad that there is still a firm policy 
that the ICRC can not expand its role in Iraq to 
address the food and medical supplies problems 
which it claims sanctions have caused. The auth- 
Orities also continue to reject any interaction with 
the UN sanctions committee. 

Avenues are available to the Iraqi Government 
to substantiate its claims and, if necessary, for 
action to be taken to address the situation. But Iraq 
has not chosen to use them. In view of such intran- 
sigence it really is difficult not to conclude that the 
Iraqi Government’s claims about the adverse 
impact of sanctions on children and other vulner- 
able groups in Iraq are yet another propaganda ploy 
by the Iragis. 


Prospects for a Cambodian 
peace settlement 
Statement in the Senate on December 6 by 


Senator Gareth Evans, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade 





Senator Evans — It is now just over a year since my 
statement in the Senate on November 24, 1989, 
which launched Australia’s peace initiative on 
Cambodia, and this is an appropriate time for a 
statement reviewing the progress which has been 
made in diplomatic efforts over that time to resolve 
this tragic conflict. I make it with three particular 
objectives. 

First, it is appropriate to put on record, so far as 
is now possible, the full extent of Australia’s 
involvement in these diplomatice efforts. It is not 
yet certain that the Cambodian conflict will be 
capable of final resolution by the end of this year or 
early next, but that is now, at the very least, a real 
possibility. 

If a comprehensive settlement is achieved 
within that kind of timeframe, along the lines that 
Australia initially proposed and the international 
community has since adopted, we will have played 
a role of which we can be very proud in bringing to 
an end the killing and suffering which has so 
plagued Cambodia’s modern history, and in remov- 
ing a major source of international discord in our 
region. 

Secondly, it is appropriate to answer those few 
persistent critics, both within and outside Australia, 
who argue that there is something fundamentally 
flawed or misconceived about the Australian peace 
plan in that the Khmer Rouge will be able to 
exploit the peace process militarily, politically or 
both — particularly in the proposed transitional 
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period under United Nations (UN) administration 
— and will in any event, at the end of the day, 
simply not accept any outcome which does not 
leave it in control of the country. It is important 
that clear answers be given to these kinds of con- 
cerns lest there be any move at the last minute to 
dilute or move away from what remains 
Cambodia’s best chance to achieve a lasting 
peace. 

Thirdly, I believe that it is timely to make the 
point that, while we are much closer than we have 
ever been to reaching an effective, workable, com- 
prehensive settlement to the Cambodian problem, 
there are grounds for fear that the window of 
Opportunity in this respect may well start to close 
around the end of this year. The key international 
players — not least the Permanent Five members 
of the Security Council, whose role this year has 
been central in maintaining the peace momentum 
— do not have unlimited reservoirs of commitment 
and patience. As other major issues continue to 
clamour for attention, and if the Cambodian par- 
ties themselves remain intransigent, it cannot be 
assumed that the key players will not walk away 
from the Cambodian problem. If they do, the result 
can only be continuing civil war and possibly 
worse. 


Prior settlement efforts 


In April 1941 the French, still in effective colonial 
control of Indo-China, ensured the election of 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk as King of Cambodia, 
although initially he performed a largely titular 
role. The period between 1941 and his overthrow 
in 1970 was characterised by efforts by Sihanouk to 
assert growing independence and effective neu- 
trality for Cambodia in a region deeply involved in 
continuing conflict. In 1955 he abdicated as king in 
favour of his father, resumed the title prince and 
also took over executive authority for the govern- 
ment as Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade. Following the death of his 
father in 1960, he assumed the title of Head of 
State, but continued to exercise executive 
authority. 

In March 1970 Prince Sihanouk was over- 
thrown in a military coup by Marshal Lon Nol and 
went into exile in Beijing where he established the 
Royal Government of the National Union of 
Cambodia (GRUNC). Over the next five years the 
Lon Nol regime’s hold on power declined in the 
face of both internal corruption and external threat 
from Sihanouk supporters, allied with the powerful 
Khmer Rouge guerillas. In 1975 the Khmer Rouge 
occupied Phnom Penh, overthrew the Lon Nol 
regime and Sihanouk took up his position as Head 
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of State. Sihanouk found that he could have no 
place, however, in what became quickly obvious 
was the monstrously cruel regime of Pol Pot’s 
Democratic Kampuchea (DK), and he resigned as 
Head of State in April 1976, but remained in 
Phnom Penh under house arrest until January 
1979. 

The virulent anti-Vietnamese attitudes of the 
Khmer Rouge led to border clashes with Vietnam 
and eventually to invasion by Vietnam on Decem- 
ber 25, 1978. Phnom Penh was captured on Jan- 
uary 7, 1979, the DK Government ousted, and the 
People’s Republic of Kampuchea (PRK) pro- 
claimed on January 11 under the leadership of 
Heng Samrin (Hun Sen became in 1985 Prime 
Minister of the PRK, subsequently renamed the 
State of Cambodia (SOC). In June, 1982, the 
Coalition Government of Democratic Kampuchea 
(CGDK) was established in Kuala Lumpur, bring- 
ing together — united in their opposition to the 
Vietnamese invasion if little else — the non- 
communist Sihanoukists and the Khmer People’s 
National Liberation Front (KPNLF) under the 
leadership of Son Sann, together with the commu- 
nist Khmer Rouge. (The CGDK was later renamed 
the National Government of Cambodia (NGC) in 
February 1990). 

Australia, under the Fraser Government, made 
clear in 1980 its decision to derecognise the DK 
regime and formally did so in February 1981. No 
Australian Government has recognised either the 
SOC or the NGC since, although the recognitton 
issue has been academic since our 1988 decision to 
recognise henceforth only states and not govern- 
ments. (On the question of who should have cre- 
dentials to occupy the Cambodian seat in the 
United Nations, Australia has abstained since 
1981.) 

While not supporting either side to the conflict 
Australia has, however, been consistently active in 
pursuit of a settlement of what is undoubtedly the 
region’s most pressing source of instability and a 
situation which has for far too long been the scene 
of horrific human suffering. After 1983, the Aus- 
tralian Government became particularly promi- 
nent among those countries seeking a solution. 
Along with others, we sought to identify areas of 
shared concern in the positions of the various par- 
ties to the Cambodia dispute and sought to encour- 
age dialogue on the basis of the following broad 
principles: withdrawal of all Vietnamese forces 
from Cambodia, matched by:an effective arrange- 
ment to prevent Pol Pot and his Khmer Rouge 
forces from returning to power in Cambodia; free 
and fair elections for Cambodia; the creation of 
conditions for the peaceful return of displaced 
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Cambodians to Cambodia; and guarantees that a 
post settlement Cambodia would be neutral, inde- 
pendent and non-aligned. 

Until July 1988 there was, nonetheless, little 
substantive movement towards a peaceful settle- 
ment. The period until then was characterised by 
ritualistic statements and plans for settlement 
incorporating aspects that were known to be objec- 
tionable to the other participants. Australian activi- 
ties were, nevertheless, vigorous and included visits 
by Mr Hayden to Vietnam and Laos in 1983 and 
1985, and visits to Australia by Vietnamese Foreign 
Minister Thach in 1984 and Prince Sihanouk in 
1985. Specific Australian initiatives designed to 
help break the stalemate included the Pol Pot tri- 
bunal concept and the series of seminars organised 
by Griffith University and supported financially by 
the Australian Government. 

Following Mr Hayden’s efforts in the mid- 
1980s regional countries, and in particular Indo- 
nesia, sought to play a more active diplomatic role 
in pursuit ofa solution to the Cambodia problem. 
These efforts led to the two Jakarta Informal Meet- 
ings (JIMs) in July 1988 and February 1989. These 
meetings were inconclusive. Although they did 
result in some clearer definitions of the issues 
involved, there was no progress on lessening the 
differences among the four Khmer factions. 

Hopes for a major move forward had arisen 
with the announcement by Vietnam in January 
1989 that it was prepared to withdraw all its troops 
from Cambodia by September that year. Seeking to 
force a breakthrough, France judged in mid-1989 
that the time was ripe for a full international con- 
ference on Cambodia. The Paris International 
Conference on Cambodia (PICC) was accordingly 
convened, with Joint Indonesian chairmanship, in 
Paris in July/August 1989: it brought together all 
four Cambodian factions, the six ASEAN 
countries, the Permanent Five Members of the UN 
Security Council, Vietnam, Laos, Australia, Can- 
ada and India as well as Zimbabwe (representing 
the Non-Aligned Movement) and a representative 
of the UN.Secretary-General. 

In the event the Paris Conference failed, but 
not without coming very close to succeeding. A 
comprehensive settlement strategy was mapped 
out involving, in broad terms, the monitored with- 
drawal of broad Vietnamese forces; a ceasefire; the 
cessation of external support; the creation of a tran- 
sitional administration; and the holding of free 
elections — all under the supervision of an inter- 
national control mechanism. It also involved 
measures to guarantee the neutrality of Cambodia 
and non-interference in its internal affairs; to deal 
with the repatriation ofrefugees and displaced per- 
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sons; and to ensure the reconstruction ofthe 
country. 

That settlement strategy foundered for a num- 
ber of stated reasons, but only one of them was 
really crucial: one side to the conflict, the com- 
bined resistance forces of Prince Sihanouk, Son 
Sann and the Khmer Rouge, together with their 
international backers, demanded a place for each of 
the four internal parties, including the Khmer 
Rouge, in the transitional administration; this was a 
demand which the PRK Government of Hun Sen, 
and its international backers, were simply not pre- 
pared to concede. 

Vietnam proceeded to withdraw its formed 
military units more or less on schedule, but this was 
accompanied not by a renewed momentum for 
peace — despite various efforts by the Paris 
Co-Chairmen, the Thai Prime Minister and the US 
Secretary of State — but rather a resurgence of 
fighting, continued external supplies of arms and 
material, and a general hardening of diplomatic 
positions. Although international opinion 
remained overwhelmingly in favour of a compre- 
hensive settlement — as the UN General Assembly 
vote on the ASEAN resolution again proved — the 
stumbling block remained the composition of the 
proposed transitional administration, in particular 
the role proposed in it for the Khmer Rouge: even 
on the basis that the Khmer Rouge would have but 
a minor role in a quadripartite administration, and 
that it would be shorn ofits former leadership. 

It was to break this impasse that the Australian 
peace proposal, announced in outline in the Senate 
on November 24 1989, was put forward. 


The Australian proposal 


The central concept of the Australian proposal to 
reinvigorate the peace process was very simple. So 
as to sidestep the power-sharing issue which had 
bedevilled the Paris Conference, and constrain the 
role of the Khmer Rouge in the transitional 
arrangements, we proposed that the United 
Nations be directly involved in the civil adminis- 
tration of Cambodia during the transitional period. 
Along with a UN military presence to monitor the 
ceasefire and cessation of external military assist- 
ance, and a UN role in organising and conducting 
elections, UN involvement in the transitional 
administrative arrangements would ensure a neu- 
tral political environment conducive to free and 
fair general elections. 

The Australian initiative recognised that a logi- 
cal consequence of such a role for the United 
Nations would mean having the Cambodia seat at 
the United Nations either declared vacant or trans- 
ferred to a neutral representative Cambodian body 
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for the duration of the transitional period. In other 
important regards, the Australian initiative pre- 
served the objectives of a comprehensive political 
settlement as defined at the Paris Conference. 

The idea of United Nations involvement in a 
transitional authority was not in itself new, 
although the degree of detail with which the con- 
cept was subsequently developed certainly was. 
Prince Sihanouk had, in March 1981, and 
occasionally subsequently, raised the idea of some 
form of United Nations trusteeship. And during 
1989, US Congressman Stephen Solarz had devel- 
oped the specific idea of a neutral United Nations 
interim administration: discussions I had with Mr 
Solarz in New York last October and subsequently, 
have been crucial in shaping my own thinking. 

In advocating the very substantially enhanced 
UN role in the settlement that we did, the Aus- 
tralian Government recognised that we were being 
ambitious. Though well experienced in peace- 
keeping operations and monitoring elections, the 
United Nations has not so far had a role in the civil 
administration of one of its member States, nor in 
having primary responsibility for organising and 
conducting elections as distinct from monitoring 
them. In addition, conditions within Cambodia — 
including the potentially fragile character of any 
ceasefire, the difficulty of monitoring guerilla 
forces, and the lack of developed transport and 
communications infrastructure — would mean 
that the overall UN operation would be much more 
difficult than that which had been experienced in 
most other situations. 

While recognising from the outset the inherent 
difficulty and complexity of what we were propos- 
ing, the Australian Government was encouraged 
by the new vitality and credibility the United 
Nations had been able to demonstrate through its 
success in facilitating an end to the Iran-Iraq war 
and the Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan, and 
its role in implementing the Namibian settlement. 
The transformation of East-West relations under 
way in 1989 was also relevant to our calculations in 
two ways. First, close collaboration between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on a number of 
international disputes had strengthened markedly 
the collective authority and influence of the Five 
Permanent Members of the UN Security Council. 
Secondly, as the effects of historic changes in the 
Soviet Union and Europe worked their way 
through to the Asia-Pacific region, it was becoming 
clear that the Soviet Union, Vietnam and probably 
China were more interested than before in achiev- 
ing a Cambodian settlement if their minimum 
objectives could be obtained. Despite these positive 
pointers, however, we knew that a long, gruelling 
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effort would be required to translate the Australian 
proposal into reality. 

The initial international response to the Aus- 
tralian proposal was nothing less than quite 
remarkable. It very quickly became clear that the 
idea was one whose time had come. Within a mat- 
ter of weeks, most of the participants in the Paris 
Conference had picked up the proposal for an 
enhanced UN role as a viable way around the 
power-sharing impasse and the problem of the 
Khmer Rouge, and given it varying degrees of pub- 
lic as well as private endorsement. 

This process was considerably assisted by a 
remarkable feat of diplomatically effective endur- 
ance by Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade 
Deputy Secretary, Michael Costello. He had been 
tasked early in December 1989 to pay a quick visit 
to Hanoi — in between talks scheduled on other 
matters in Hawaii and Tokyo — to take prelimi- 
nary soundings. The response was so encouraging, 
and developed with each successive meeting such a 
snowball effect, that this initial detour turned into a 
series of 30 major meetings with key players in 13 
countries over 21 days straddling the December 
1989-January 1990 period. During the course of 
this odyssey the Australian “idea” became a fully 
fledged Australian “initiative” or “plan”, as we con- 
stantly refined and developed the detailed elements 
of the proposal and responded to suggestions or 
criticisms from our various interlocutors. 

I was particularly encouraged by the positive 
reaction of the US Administration, which had the 
foresight to propose to the Soviet Union in late 
1989 that they join the other three Permanent 
Members of the Security Council in a series of con- 
sultations on Cambodia. Representatives of the 
Permanent Five met in Paris on January 15-16 and 
agreed by consensus on a set of 16 principles which 
would form the basis of their future discussions. 
Those principles included strong endorsement of 
the concept of an enhanced United Nations role in 
the transitional period. 


Productive interaction 


The January meeting of the Permanent Five was 
significant in another sense. It marked the start of a 
two-track international approach to the Cambodia 
problem — the Permanent Five process and the 
Paris Conference process — between which a pro- 
ductive interaction has continued all this year. 

By late January, Indonesian Foreign Minister 
Alatas, who, as Co-Chairman of the Paris Confer- 
ence, had been exploring the possibility of an infor- 
mal regional meeting on Cambodia, felt 
sufficiently encouraged to convene a meeting in 
Jakarta on February 26-28 involving the four 
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Cambodian parties, Vietnam and Laos and the 
ASEAN countries. In recognition of the contri- 
bution we were making to the peace process, Aus- 
tralia was invited to attend as a resource delegation. 

In preparation for the Jakarta Informal Meeting 
on Cambodia (IMC), as it became known, I 
despatched a technical mission to visit Cambodia, 
Bangkok and the Thai-Cambodia border area from 
February 2 to 16, to gather information on the 
administrative structures of the State of Cambodia 
and of the National Government of Cambodia, 
with a view to filling in gaps in data necessary for 
the development of a United Nations role in 
Cambodia leading to free and fair elections. Work- 
ing very rapidly, with a Departmental task force 
now numbering over a dozen senior officers, we 
produced in time for distribution at the Jakarta 
Meeting a 155-page series of Working Papers, 
incorporating the technical mission’s findings and 
covering in some detail all the necessary elements 
of a comprehensive settlement. 

The Papers were subsequently published as 
Cambodia: an Australian Peace Proposal — the now 
familiar “Red Book”. They examined in particular 
detail a role for the United Nations in civil admin- 
istration, organising and conducting elections and 
in maintaining a secure environment in which 
Cambodians might exercise their electoral choice 
free from fear, intimidation and violence. The 
Papers also explored a range of costings. Conven- 
tional wisdom had it that such an exercise would be 
beyond the resources of the United Nations. Our 
indicative calculations showed that such a proposal 
(estimated, for the preferred “mid-range” scenario, 
to cost $US1.3 billion for 18 months), was both 
practical and affordable. 

The Jakarta IMC came very close to reaching 
agreement on a statement of principles providing 
for an enhanced role for the United Nations in a 
comprehensive settlement, but in the end it just 
failed to do so, consensus breaking down on the 
question of whether the agreed record should make 
specific reference to “the prevention of recurrence 
of genocidal policies and practices”. While the out- 
come was disappointing in that regard, the meeting 
did begin a process of consensus building and con- 
firmed that if there was to be a way forward, it must 
be through an enhanced role for the United 
Nations. Moreover, the concepts and suggestions 
in the Australian Working Papers began to per- 
meate international thinking, and found 
expression in papers developed by the Permanent 
Five over the course of six major consultative meet- 
ings on Cambodia they held between January and 
August this year. 

Despite alternate gloom and false dawns, the 
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negotiating process has ground forward during 
1990. Continual Australian diplomacy both in and 
around Indo-China, at the United Nations, and in 
Permanent Five capitals has helped maintain the 
renewed momentum which our initial initiative 
generated. Necessarily our role during this period 
has been supportive and back-room in character, 
rather than politically centre stage, but it has been 
no less substantial and constructive for that, and 
has been widely acknowledged as such. 

In recent months the accumulated diplomatic 
efforts of all concened have borne fruit, with five 
significant developments occurring in fairly rapid 
succession. In noting these recent achievements I 
pay particular tribute to the valuable personal con- 
tribution that has been made to the international 
negotiating process by my friend and colleague, the 
Indonesian Foreign Minister, Mr Ali Alatas, whose 
perseverance and resourcefulness through a series 
of difficult meetings hosted in Jakarta by his gov- 
ernment have been most impressive. 

First, at its sixth meeting on Cambodia, in New 
York on August 27-28, the Permanent Five 
reached agreement on a framework document set- 
ting out the key elements of a comprehensive pol- 
itical settlement of the Cambodian conflict based 
on an enhanced UN role. Along with other inter- 
ested governments, Australia welcomed this docu- 
ment as a major contribution to the peace process. 
While there were naturally areas where we wanted 
to see further elaboration, we considered it to rep- 
resent a skilful and judicious balance of the various 
interests involved. 

Secondly, at a meeting in Jakarta on September 
9-10, hosted by Indonesia and France as Paris Con- 
ference Co-Chairmen, the four Cambodian parties 
accepted the Permanent Five framework in its 
entirety as a basis for settling the Cambodian con- 
flict, and agreed to establish a Supreme National 
Council (SNC) as called for in the Permanent Five 
framework, which would, among other things, 
occupy the Cambodian seat in the United Nations. 
At Indonesia’s invitation, Australian representa- 
tives attended this meeting and helped behind the 
scenes achieve a successful outcome. 

Thirdly, the United Nations itself endorsed the 
basic elements of the peace plan, urging the parties 
to elaborate the Permanent Five framework into a 
concluded comprehensive political settlement in 
UN Security Council Resolution 668 of September 
20, and UN General Assembly Resolution 45/3 of 
October 15. These resolutions also welcomed the 
agreement of the Cambodian parties to form an 
SNC “as the unique legitimate body and source of 
authority in which, throughout the transitional 
period, the independence, national unity and sov- 


ereignty of Cambodia is embodied”, noting that the 
SNC would “designate its representatives too 
occupy the seat of Cambodia at the United 
Nations”. 

Fourthly, the Paris Co-Chairmen hosted a 

Working Group meeting in Jakarta on November 
9-10, at which agreement was reached on the form 
and structure of a comprehensive settlement nego- 
tiating text. This meeting was attended by the Paris 
Conference Co-Chairmen (Indonesia and France), 
the Co-Chairmen of the Conference’s three Work- 
ing Committees (Canada and India, Malaysia and 
Laos, Japan and Australia), the other four Perma- 
nent Members of the Security Council and a rep- 
resentative of the UN Secretary-General. Australia 
had prepared and circulated a full draft negotiating 
test as an input in to the Working Group meeting, 
and this work was substantially drawn upon during 
the discussions. 
Fifthly, pursuant to the mandate given to the Paris 
Co-Chairmen by the Jakarta Working Group meet- 
ing to complete the drafting of a negotiating text, 
representatives of the Co-Chairmen and the UN 
Secretary-General met with Permanent Five 
officials in Paris from November 23-26 and 
reached consensus on a full draft comprehensive 
agreement. 

These developments, cumulatively, represent a 
particularly satisfying result for Australia, not least 
because there is at last achievement of a central 
objective we have pursued since February this year: 
agreement by the Permanent Five and other key 
players in the Paris Conference process to 
approach the final stages of a comprehensive settle- 
ment process working from a single negotiating 
text. No one, including Australia, believes the pre- 
sent draft text is yet perfect, but it is certainly now 
in a shape that will make rapidly achievable the 
final negotiation ofa comprehensive settlement at a 
resumed Paris Conference — provided always the 
will is genuinely there to make this possible. 

The remaining steps in the settlement process 
are: first, for the SNC to meet, resolve outstanding 
questions about its composition and chairmanship, 
and indicate its willingness to join in a resumed 
Paris Conference; secondly, for the PICC 
Co-ordination Committee, involving all Paris Con- 
ference participants, including the SNC represent- 
ing Cambodia, to meet to finalise the text of the 
comprehensive settlement agreement; and thirdly, 
for a Ministerial session of the Paris Conference to 
convene to endorse and sign that agreement. After 
these steps have all been taken, it would be then for 
the UN Security Council to pass a resolution 
instructing the Secretary-General to take the 
necessary action to implement the settlement. 
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A room with many views 


There is a corridor in the executive area of 
the main Administrative Building of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
which leads to the Secretary's office. 

This corridor is a path taken by many 
distinguished foreign and Australian 
visitors who call at the Department for 
discussions with the Secretary, Mr Richard 
Woolcott, pictured above, or with one 
of the four Deputy Secretaries. 

The discussions, often far-reaching 
and important, echo from these walls, 
while the visitor's eye falls on images of 
Australia — a small gallery of paintings by 
leading Australian artists. 

The paintings, on loan from galleries 
and personally to Mr Woolcott by the 
artists or their families, extend around 
three walls of Mr Woolcott’s office. They 
also cover the walls of the wide corridor 
in the Executive area. 

The main Conference Room on the same 
floor has been devoted exclusively to 
the art of Australia’s Aboriginal people. 


Man ina cave and blackbird, 
by Arthur Boyd, oil on canvas, 
175cm x 182cm, lent by 

the Australian National Gallery 


Unicorn in a cave with river, 
by Arthur Boyd, oil on canvas, 
144cm x 109cm, lent by 

the Australian National Gallery 
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Cliffs, Mount Martha, 
by John Hopkins, 

oil on canvas, 

156cm x 201cm, 

lent by 

Macquarie Galleries, 
Sydney 


Plenty Gorge, 

by the late Fred Williams, 
oil on canvas, 

100cm x 170cm, 

lent by Lyn Williams 


Waterfall, Kimberley 1983, 
by Sir Sydney Nolan, 
enamel on canvas, 

186cm x 166cm, 

lent by the artist 





Spring, 

by the late Clifton Pugh, 

oil on canvas, 210cm x 432cm, 
lent by the artist 
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Dissected Kangaroo, 

by Billinyara Nabegeyo, 
bark painting, 

193cm x 83cm, 
Artbank 
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The most optimistic assessment has been that 
these steps, up to the point of the Ministerial signa- 
ture, can all still be completed before Christmas 
1990. But that is now an extremely optimistic scen- 
ario; certainly it depends crucially, in the first 
instance, on the willingness of the SNC to com- 
mence immediately full participation in the nego- 
tiation process. 


Questions on the Australian Plan 


Notwithstanding all the momentum now accumu- 
lated behind the peace plan originally proposed by 
Australia and now endorsed in outline by the UN 
(hereafter referred to as the “UN peace plan”), 
criticism persists in certain quarters about certain 
aspects of it. The most important objections are 
that it makes too many concessions to the Khmer 
Rouge who, it is said, will be able to exploit the pro- 
cess politically, militarily, or both — particularly in 
the proposed transitional period under UN admin- 
istration — and who will not in any event accept 
any final outcome which does not leave them in 
control of the country. 

I. The first question raised by this kind of criti- 
cism is why we seek to engage the Khmer Rouge in 
the peace process at all. Why not simply take the 
position that their past record of atrocities entitles 
them to no consideration at all, and that the best 
option in the circumstances is to establish relations 
with the Phnom Penh government and encourage 
it to hold free elections — in which at least the non- 
communist resistance would be able to participate 
— as soon as possible? Now that Vietnam had with- 
drawn virtually all its troops, and was no longer sus- 
taining by occupation the government it had 
installed, was it not now possible to accept, at least 
pending elections, the SOC as the legitimate gov- 
ernment of Cambodia? 

This course has not been without its temp- 
tations, but is not one that has, hitherto, been able 
to withstand close scrutiny. If it were simply a mat- 
ter of adopting a strategy that would effectively iso- 
late and marginalise the Khmer Rouge, not very 
many voices would be heard in strenuous oppo- 
sition. But the point is, simply, that the Khmer 
Rouge cannot be effectively isolated and 
marginalised, with its military influence nullified, 
so long as it continues to be supplied, especially by 
China, with arms and money and diplomatic sup- 
port. China has consistently maintained that it will 
give a commitment to cease military support to the 
Khmer Rouge, and support a ceasefire, only in the 
context of a comprehensive settlement agreed by 
all four Cambodian parties. The simple truth of the 
matter is that unless and until China is prepared to 
withdraw from the picture — and only the UN 
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peace plan seems capable of delivering that — then 
whatever Australia and other countries choose to 
do, the continuation of bloody civil war is 
inevitable. 

II. A second criticism made of the UN peace 
plan, or at least the protracted process involved in 
its negotiation, is that the delay in its implemen- 
tation is being exploited by the Khmer Rouge to 
make major military gains and extend their politi- 
cal influence. 

This criticism makes two assumptions, both of 
which lack foundation. The first is that there is an 
alternative, quicker way of achieving peace in 
Cambodia — but if the current international nego- 
tiating process were not taking place, there is 
simply no reason at all to assume that the Khmer 
Rouge’s military activity would have been any less 
in recent months. The Australian initiative has not 
provided a smokescreen behind which the Khmer 
Rouge has fought — they have been fighting with- 
out encouragement from us for decades. 

The other assumption, which needs to be 
addressed in more detail, is that the Khmer Rouge 
have in fact been making significant gains in recent 
months, and that there is as a result a real prospect 
of their retaining control of the country in the short 
to medium term. The media often carry exagger- 
ated and unfounded accounts of Khmer Rouge 
advances, but the situation reflected in intelligence 
assessments available to the Australian Govern- 
ment is less dramatic. The assessments do indicate 
that the Khmer Rouge is making steady long-term 
progress with the same sort of guerilla strategy 
which brought it to power in 1975, but that there is 
no prospect of an early military takeover by the 
Khmer Rouge. The only exception made, and it isa 
very important one, is in the event of a total col- 
lapse in the military, political and social morale of 
the Hun Sen administration. 

Recent media reports that the Khmer Rouge 
have recently received 24 Chinese tanks have, 
understandably, attracted wide attention. The Aus- 
tralian Government agrees with the view that, if 
such reports of recent delivery were true, they 
would indicate an ominous shift by China away 
from support for a comprehensive political settle- 
ment towards a military victory by the Khmer 
Rouge. But after full examination of, and consul- 
tation with our partners on information from all 
sources, there is no evidence available to the Aus- 
tralian Government that the Khmer Rouge have 
recently received tanks from China. Indeed, the 
consensus among the experts is to the contrary. It is 
also worth noting that, while possession of tanks 
may give the Khmer Rouge some psychological 
advantage over the SOC, the logistic requirements 
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to maintain, fuel and operate them, especially away 
from border areas, would stretch Khmer Rouge 
resources in current circumstances. 

The SOC armed forces also have tanks and suf- 
ficient artillery to counter Khmer Rouge use of 
tanks. All along, the important question for the 
SOC has been their ability to use this hardware in a 
militarily effective way. Fighting has been limited 
in recent weeks, and casualties on both sides 
remain light. The pattern has been one of the 
SOC’s maintaining static deployment against 
Khmer Rouge guerrilla harassment. There have 
been suggestions that the onset of the dry season 
from this month may see the SOC move to counter- 
offensive activity, but so far there are few indi- 
cations of preparations for that. 

It is certainly the view of the Australian Gov- 
ernment that, to minimise any risk of significant 
change in the present military balance before the 
comprehensive settlement is bedded down, the cur- 
rent negotiating effort should be complemented by 
an immediate ceasefire and cessation of external 
arms supply. In this context we have been seeking 
support also for early despatch of a United Nations 
military “good offices” mission, to facilitate 
implementation of a period of military 
self-restraint. 

While it is not the case that the SOC is facing 
any imminent disaster, it nonetheless has to be 
acknowledged that prospects of the SOC regime’s 
surviving over the long term are not especially good 
if current trends inside Cambodia are allowed to 
continue. The long-term vulnerability of the SOC 
regime is compounded by chronic economic and 
administrative weaknesses. The regime has been 
heavily dependent on extemal assistance, particu- 
larly from the Soviet Union, but that is now being 
significantly reduced. The situation is exacerbated 
by Cambodia’s very limited capacity to earn foreign 
exchange or to generate internal revenue. There 
are chronic shortages of basic necessities, particu- 
larly fuel. While the SOC has put in place measures 
to liberalise the economy, it has not developed 
adequate mechanisms to generate the income 
necessary to fund government services. 

II. The third criticism is that once the UN 
peace plan is put into operation, the Khmer Rouge 
will be able to exploit the transitional arrangements 
to facilitate their return to power. 

This is, of course, something which has been 
given very close attention in the international 
deliberations to date, and will no doubt continue to 
loom large in what remains of the negotiating pro- 
cess. The most important point to appreciate is that 
the SOC, while fully embodying the sovereignty of 
the Cambodian nation, is not expected to itself 
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exercise the full range of executive authority that 
one would associate with an ordinary government. 
There is a sharp distinction in this respect between 
the SNC’s role, and that proposed for the quadri- 
partite transitional administration in the pre- 
November 1989 peace plan which implied a 
quarter-share in the day-to-day government of the 
country by Khmer Rouge officials. The presence of 
just two Khmer Rouge nominees within the body 
of 12 (or 14) constituting the SNC should not of 
itself cause concern, and is in fact readily accepted 
by the SOC regime. 

Nor does the SOC regime, it should be said, 
resist the idea of letting the Khmer Rouge contest 
the UN-supervised elections provided Pol Pot and 
his most notorious associates are not allowed to 
stand as candidates. While it appears they are not in 
fact proposing to do so, in any case the United 
Nations and most relevant national governments, 
including Australia, would naturally refuse to 
cooperate with a process which was belittled by the 
presence of candidates of such notoriety. A further 
important election safeguard, proposed by Aus- 
tralia and accepted by other countries, is that the 
general elections organised by the United Nations 
should take place with secret balloting for a single 
national constituency with proportional represen- 
tation. This will minimise the risk of intimidation 
of voters in areas controlled by the Khmer Rouge, 
for example. 

More generally, of course, the whole concept of 
an enhanced UN role in the civil administration of 
the country during the transitional period is to 
ensure a genuinely neutral environment for the 
conduct of the election, in which no one party 
would stand to benefit by way of either assistance or 
neglect from a central government. 

IV. A fourth criticism of the UN peace plan is 
that the Khmer Rouge will not in any event accept 
the final outcome of any process which does not 
leave them in control of the country. 

It is difficult to believe that the Khmer Rouge 
would win more than a minor share of the vote in 
any genuinely free and fair election, although it 
would be unwise to underestimate the degree of 


support they have been winning — with their 
fiercely anti- Vietnamese nationalism and freedom 
from accusations of corruption — especially 


among some segments of the rural population who 
did not suffer directly their earlier brutality. 
Certainly in these circumstances, given that 
there is no evidence that the Khmer Rouge’s stated 
abandonment of their previous ideology and 
methods is anything more than tactical, there can 
be no guarantee that they will not resume fighting 
after the transitional period with weapons which 
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have been hidden from the UN monitoring 
teams. 

While acknowledging there can be no absolute 
guarantee that renewed fighting will not occur, two 
crucial new factors will have a positive bearing on 
the outcome. First, China will have given an inter- 
national legal undertaking to cease arms supply to 
the Khmer Rouge, will be under close inter- 
national scrutiny to uphold that undertaking, and 
can be reasonably expected to honour it. While the 
Khmer Rouge may well have access to two or three 
years supplies of arms in caches, and will be able to 
make a major nuisance of themselves during that 
time, thereafter — without continued external sup- 
port — the danger they pose to the fabric of 
Cambodian society will be dramatically reduced. 
We can expect them to be genuinely isolated and 
marginalised. 

A second relevant consideration is that the new 
Cambodian administration will be accepted by the 
whole international community as the government 
of the country and is very likely to recieve substan- 
tial economic, social and and technical assistance 
during the rehabilitation and reconstruction pro- 
cess envisaged under the comprehensive settle- 
ment. Taken together, these factors will mean that 
the newly eleccted Cambodian Government will be 
in a much better position than the present Hun Sen 
regime to withstand any renewed challenge from 
what will be in any event a considerably con- 
strained Khmer Rouge. 


Comprehensive settlement window 


Taking stock of the current state of the peace pro- 
cess, it is apparent that there are two conflicting 
trends. On the one hand, following the successful 
fusion, the Permanent Five and Paris Conference 
components, there has now been prepared an inte- 
grated draft negotiating text for a comprehensive 
settlement. If the Cambodian parties and their 
international backers show the necessary political 
will, we should now be only a month or two away 
from a comprehensive settlement. On the other 
hand, the Cambodian parties are still unable to 
agree among themselves on the relatively minor — 
compared with other matters at stake — issue of the 
chairmanship and vice-chairmanship of the SNC 
as established at the September Jakarta meeting. 
Not altogether unreasonably, the Paris Conference 
Co-Chairmen maintain the position that they will 
not reconvene the Paris Conference Coordination 
Committee until the Cambodian parties sort out 
the SNC impasse. 

It would be a most unhappy result if the peace 
process were to break down at this late stage around 
the essentially very marginal issue. As already 
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noted, it is not as though the SNC is intended to be 
a body with strong executive powers. Its role is 
intended to be largely formal. Throughout the 
transitional period, the SNC will be the unique 
source of authority and the embodiment of 
Cambodian independence, sovereignty and unity. 
Its role is to represent Cambodia externally and to 
delegate to the UN the powers necessary to ensure 
the implementation of the comprehensive settle- 
ment. But for China, Vietnam and all the 
Cambodian parties, it is increasingly clear that the 
SNC issue has now acquired considerable symbolic 
significance. 

In late October and early November, Australia 
undertook a series of informal consultations in 
Phnom Penh, Hanoi, Beijing and Bangkok on the 
SNC impasse. We also consulted with Prince 
Sihanouk in Pyongyang. While it was clear that a 
deadlock might continue for some time, we 
encouraged the principal parties to consider a com- 
promise formula whereby Prince Sihanouk would 
be elected as chairman and a thirteenth member of 
the SNC, Prime Minister Hun Sen of the SOC 
regime would be elected vice-chairman and the 
SOC would be invited to nominate someone to 
become a fourteenth member of the Council, with 
the arrangements being implemented either 
clearly defined separate stages of a single meeting 
or at two successive meetings of the SNC. There 
are indications that something along these lines 
might eventually be acceptable to all the parties, 
but disagreement for the time being persists. 

In parallel with the continuing SNC impasse, 
there have been recent reports of dissatisfaction by 
the SOC regime and Vietnam with aspects of the 
Permanent Five framework of August 28, as elab- 
orated in Paris on November 26 1990, including 
questions which relate to the administrative and 
military mandate for the proposed United Nations 
Transitional Authority in Cambodia. The continu- 
ing sensitivity of these issues has been known for 
some time. Australia’s view is that the reported 
expressions of concern by the SOC and Vietnam 
confirm the urgency of resolving the SNC impasse 
quickly so that the Cambodian parties can address 
directly the substantive issues of the comprehen- 
sive settlement at a reconvened session of the Paris 
Conference Coordination Committee. 

As I stated at the outset it is important for the 
Cambodian parties themselves to appreciate that 
the international community does not have infinite 
reservoirs of commitment and patience to provide 
to the peace process, particularly if the 
Cambodians themselves are not willing to help 
maintain forward momentum. There are indi- 
cations that the commitment to the peace process 
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of some of the key international players will be dif- 
ficult to sustain much beyond the end of the year. 
The Gulf crisis and forthcoming major issues in 
Europe are likely increasingly to command the pri- 
ority attention of most Permanent Five countries. 

Taken together, these observations point to the 
conclusion that, while we are now much closer 
than we ever have been to reaching a comprehen- 
sive settlement of the Cambodian conflict, the win- 
dow of opportunity for progress may well start to 
close around the end of this year. It is incumbent on 
Australia and other like- minded participants to 
give every possible support to the Paris Conference 
Co-Chairmen in the period immediately ahead so 
that, if possible, an unstoppable momentum 
towards a comprehensive settlement can be gener- 
ated by the end of the year, even if the culmiinating 
ministerial session on the Paris Conference has not 
taken place by then. 

As I also indicated at the beginning of this state- 
ment, despite the efforts of Australia and many 
other players and despite all the progress made dur- 
ing the past year it is still by no means certain that 
we will be able to achieve a comprehensive settle- 
ment of the Cambodian conflict. We should know 
one way or other during the next two months or so, 
as the parties are forced to come to grips with the 
actual obligations set out in the single negotiating 
text. 

If it becomes clear that, despite the best efforts 
of all concerned, a comprehensive settlement is 
unachievable, Australia, along with other Western 
and regional countries, will need to review other 
policy options. It is very clear that any course other 
than a comprehensive settlement would be very 
much a second-best option. Diplomatic recog- 
nition and the moderate levels of economic assist- 
ance which might be forthcoming over time would 
obviously help the SOC psychologically and to 
some extent practically. But the Khmer Rouge 
military threat, on the assumption of continuing 
arms supply from China, would remain a major 
challenge to the survival of the SOC regime. The 
internal weaknesses of the SOC regime, with all 
that they imply for its long-term vulnerability, 
could be expected to continue. 

Given the sorry history of Western military 
involvement in Indo-China in recent decades, it 
would be a very large assumption that any future 
Australian Government, or any future government 
in the West generally, would be willing to contem- 
plate the despatch of military forces to help the 
SOC fight the Khmer Rouge. Certainly Vietnam 
has made it clear that it cannot afford to, and will 
not, play that role again. Up to 200 000 Vietnamese 
troops, fighting over a period of nearly 11 years, 
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were not able to eliminate the Khmer Rouge so 
long as it was supplied by China, and there is no 
reason to assume that anyone else would do as 
well. 

The kind of alternative policy approach which 
is constantly recommended to the Government — 
built around recognition of the SOC — has, then, 
obvious limitations in helping save the ordinary 
Cambodian people from continuing civil war and 
the appalling prospect of a second military take 
over by the Khmer Rouge. Nor can it be assumed 
that it will help in removing the Cambodian 
conflict as a source of international tension in 
the region. 

Recognition of these realities strengthens the 
Australian Government in our conviction to do all 
in our capacity to help achieve a comprehensive 
settlement in the coming months. We are further 
reinforced in our commitment by the knowledge 
that Australia’s diplomatic contribution to the sol- 
ution of this deep-seated and complex problem has 
been welcomed and encouraged by the key inter- 
national players in the negotiating process and all 
Cambodian parties except the Khmer Rouge. Just 
as importantly, Indonesia and other regional part- 
ners have welcomed the contribution we have 
made towards resolving an issue which has 
obstructed the harmonious development of 
relations in our region for over a decade. 

Given all that has been achieved so far in the 
Cambodian peace process, and given the import- 
ance of the issues at stake — partly in terms of our 
own regional standing, but more importantly for 
the long-suffering Cambodian people — we do not 
intend to walk away from the effort to achieve a 
comprehensive settlement as long as there remains 
some reasonable prospect of success. While we may 
eventually have to consider other options if others 
allow the window of opportunity to once again slam 
shut, to do so now would be to demonstrate a lack of 
that nerve and stamina in foreign policy which is 
increasingly necessary in the evermore fluid and 
uncertain international environment we now 
face. 


Question without notice 


Cambodia 


(From Hansard of December 4) 





Senator Teague — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and con- 
cerns Cambodia. I refer to reports that Khmer 
Rouge military activity is escalating, especially in 
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the western region, including Siem Reap province, 
and also directed to control one of the two major 
east-west roads in Cambodia. In view of the 
Government’s support for the Khmer Rouge and 
this faction’s inclusion in the settlement process, I 
ask: firstly, what arrangements in the settlement 
process have been agreed on in order to disarm and 
contain the Khmer Rouge? Secondly, what mech- 
anisms are in place to prevent Pol Pot and his depu- 
ties from returning to power? Is it in fact the case 
that the P5 agreement provides no assurances at 
all? Finally, is it true that Son Sen, one of the 
Khmer Rouge representatives on the Supreme 
National Council, is a Pol Pot deputy and allegedly 
responsible for gross human rights violations dur- 
ing their period in power? 

Senator Evans — It is a gross caricature of the 
Government’s position or anyone’s position to 
describe support for the United Nations peace plan 
as involving support for the Khmer Rouge. The 
matter in issue is support for a peace proposal that 
will genuinely bring comprehensive, lasting and 
durable peace to that country in a way that no other 
peace proposal so far identified is capable of doing, 
bearing in mind the necessity for any successful 
peace proposal to take out of the picture external 
sources of supply, in particular to the Khmer 
Rouge, which are crucial in maintaining that par- 
ticular group’s role and influence. 

Many questions are raised by Senator Teague’s 
multi-pronged question. I am proposing to deliver 
to this place on Thursday (see page 860) a major 
ministerial statement on the whole subject of 
Cambodia. Those questions will all be addressed in 
that statement. Until then I think I will ask Senator 
Teague and anyone else who is interested to hang 
on to their hats. 


Question without notice 





(From Hansard of December 13) 


Senator Teague — My question, which is directed 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, con- 
cerns Cambodia. Is it the case that Michael 
Costello, Deputy Secretary of the Minister’s 
Department, spoke to Prince Sihanouk in 
Pyongyang on November 2, just a few weeks before 
the Minister’s statement to the Senate last Thurs- 
day? Is it the case that Mr Costello, contrary to the 
Minister’s statement to the Senate, told Prince 
Sihanouk that the increasing tendency in Australia 
and the Western world is towards the de jure recog- 
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and the Western world is towards the de jure recog- 
nition of the Hun Sen regime and towards a new 
armed Vietnamese intervention in Cambodia to 
liquidate the Khmer Rouge? Were these prop- 
ositions of the Deputy Secretary’s own making, or 
were they known to the Minister? What is the Aus- 
tralian Government’s policy on recognition of Hun 
Sen and on any military containment of the Khmer 
Rouge? Is it the policy expressed by the Minister in 
his statement last week, or is it the policy put by 
Michael Costello to Prince Sihanouk? 


Senator Gareth Evans — Mr Costello did speak to 
Prince Sihanouk in Pyongyang. I am not sure 
whether it was November 2, I do not have the 
record in front of me. 


Senator Teague — It was November 2. 


Senator Gareth Evans — I am indebted to Senator 
Teague for that confirmation. Perhaps he would 
like to table the document on which he bases his 
question at the conclusion of my reply. I invite him 
to do so. 

The conversation was preceded, of course, by 
substantial discussion with me about what he put to 
Prince Sihanouk, and was followed by a substantial 
report to me on the substance of that conversation. 
My recollection is a little hazy as to the detail. It is 
the case, I think, that Mr Costello would have indi- 
cated to Prince Sihanouk a theme which has been a 
recurring theme in all our conversations this year; 
that is, that there is a body of opinion in the West, 
which believes, short-sightedly, that the quickest 
way of achieving an appropriate resolution of the 
Cambodian problem is for there to be de jure recog- 
nition of Hun Sen. That is a short-sighted view for 
all the reasons I have put at length in answer to a 
question from Senator Teague earlier this week 
and, indeed, that I spelt out in detail in my state- 
ment in the Senate on December 6. 

I do not believe there would have, or could 
have, been any possible conclusion conveyed to 
Prince Sihanouk about the imminence of some 
armed intervention again in the situation in 
Cambodia because it is not my judgment, Mr 
Costello’s or anyone else’s whose advice I take or 
listen to that such a response of armed intervention 
is remotely likely in the event of the situation 
deteriorating and the Khmer Rouge reassuming 
some authority in Cambodia. 

I spelt out the reasons for that, again in my 
statement last week. What I say in public on these 
important respects on this and on all other 
occasions is exactly the same as what I say in pri- 
vate. I do not have two agendas. I do not practice 
deceit in any respect in that way. It is my belief that 
the Western world, and indeed other regional 
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countries, would be very slow indeed to get them- 
selves immersed in such a situation in Cambodia, 
bearing in mind that there were 200 000 
Vietnamese there for 11 years who were utterly 
unable to deal conclusively with the Khmer Rouge 
in a situation where they were supplied by an exter- 
nal power. 

That situation would, I fear, be the case in the 
future. All of which points conclusively, once 
again, to the fact that if the tragedy of Cambodia is 
to be resolved, if the civil war in Cambodia is to be 
resolved and if a solution is to be found which 
enables all the parties in Cambodia to live in har- 
mony, each with the other, then the only solution iS 
the United Nations’ peace plan devised by Aus- 
tralia, assiduously pursued by Australia and now 
adopted by the United Nations General Assembly 
Permanent Five and by all the regional countries 
and which we are now trying, with no help at all 
from Senator Teague or the Opposition, to bring to 
a successful conclusion as soon as possible. 


Senator Teague — I have a supplementary ques- 
tion. I ask the third part of my question again, 
which the Minister did not answer: were these 
propositions of the Deputy Secretary’s own mak- 
ing, or were they known to the Minister? 


Senator Gareth Evans — The premise of the ques- 
tion is that there were propositions advanced which 
were inconsistent with the way in which I have 
described the situation. I do not accept that 
premise. 


Question without notice 


(From Hansard of December 17) 





Senator Schacht — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Has the 
Minister seen press reports this morning that the 
Hun Sen Government in Cambodia and Vietnam 
have criticised the United Nations (UN) peace plan 
for Cambodia? What is the Government’s assess- 
ment of this development and the current pros- 
pects for achieving a comprehensive peace 
settlement? 


Senator Evans — I am aware of press reports, 
including in today’s Age, that Hun Sen’s State of 
Cambodia (SOC) regime in Phnom Penh and 
Vietnam have hardened their position towards the 
comprehensive settlement plan initiated by Aus- 
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tralia and subsequently, of course, adopted by the 
United Nations. 

The SOC’s sensitivities — that is to say, the 
Phnom Penh Government’s sensitivities — about 
the proposed United Nations administrative and 
military role in the transitional period have been 
known for some time and do not necessarily of 
themselves denote any kind of hardening ofthe 
SOC position. 

It has been reported that at a press conference 
for foreign correspondents in Phnom Penh as 
recently as a couple of weeks ago, on November 29, 
Hun Sen in fact reiterated the SOC’s acceptance of 
the Permanent Five framework document. 

I think it is important to note, as we watch the 
ebb and flow of rhetoric in the last stages, hope- 
fully, of the settlement process, that the P5 frame- 
work, accepted in its entirety by all Cambodian 
parties as the basis for settling the Cambodian con- 
flict, does not envisage the dismantling of the SOC 
regime. 

Rather, it provides for the exercise of such con- 
trol by the United Nations transitional authority in 
Cambodia as is necessary to ensure the strict neu- 
trality of administrative agencies, bodies and offi- 
cers which could directly influence the outcome of 
the elections. 

Quite a lot of the reporting that one sees is 
addressed to the bogy of dismantling the Phnom 
Penh Government. I make the point again for the 
record that the full dismantling of that Govern- 
ment is not what is in any way proposed by the UN 
peace plan. So far as Vietnam is concerned, its con- 
cerns are also not new and their reiteration does not 
of itself signify any hardening of its position. 

A most welcome development in the settlement 
process has been the decision announced just in the 
last couple of days of the co-chairmen of the Paris 
Conference, Indonesia and France, to meet mem- 
bers of the Supreme National Council (SNC) in 
Paris later this week. Hun Sen has already indi- 
cated publicly that he will attend that meeting; the 
other factions had indicated some time earlier. 

The purpose of the meeting is to brief the SNC 
members on the draft settlement text and to discuss 
with them the functioning of the SNC. We do all 
hope that, arising from that, some major progress 
will be made, in particular so as to enable reconven- 
ing of the coordination committee of the Paris con- 
ference in January next year. 

Australia is maintaining very close contact with 
key players in the negotiating process. We expect to 
play an active role in that Paris conference context 
when the committee and the conference itself are 
reconvened. 
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Question without notice 





(From Hansard of December 17) 


Senator Hill — My question is directed to the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I refer to the 
truckload of leaked documents on Cambodia 
referred to in today’s press, including confidential 
views of the United States and British govern- 
ments. Does the Minister know the source of the 
leaks, and has this matter been referred to the 
Australian Federal Police (AFP)? What has been 
the result of the AFP investigations of the 16 pre- 
vious serious leaks since June which the Oppo- 
sition raised in Estimates committees, and why is it 
that Australian national interests are being under- 
mined from within the Foreign Affairs 
Department? 


Senator Evans — It is a matter of very considerable 
concern when unauthorised disclosures, particu- 
larly on the scale we have witnessed some weeks 
ago and now again over the weekend, do occur. It is 
the case that the Australian Federal Police have 
been asked to add these latest disclosures to their 
investigations. I have made it very clear to all offi- 
cers of my Department that I take a very serious 
view of breaches of security. I am not in a position 
at this stage to report in any detail on the outcome 
of the earlier investigations by the police, which are 
still proceeding, to the best of my knowledge. 


Senator Hill — I ask a supplementary question. 
Have the latest leaks been referred to the Aus- 
tralian Federal Police, and has the Australian Gov- 
ernment apologised to the British and United 
States governments for the embarrassment caused? 


Senator Evans — I have just said that the Aus- 
tralian Federal Police have been asked to add these 
latest disclosures to their investigations. I said that a 
moment ago. I do not think the question of any 
apology arises. 


Question without notice 


(From Hansard of December 21) 





Senator Teague — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and con- 
cerns Cambodia. I refer to reports published this 
week, based on confidential documents from the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade, includ- 
ing documents from the British and Americans, 
which assess the Khmer Rouge as growing in 
strength, not only militarily but also politically, and 
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give a pessimistic assessment for the peace process 
in Cambodia. I also refer to three recent statements 
by the Minister himself, which are entirely con- 
trary. According to Hansard on December 6, he 
said: 
. .. there is no prospect of an early military takeover 
by the Khmer Rouge. 

On The World Today program on November 1, 
he said: The Khmer Rouge can’t be more than a 
marginal player — a marginal nuisance 

According to Hansard on October 13, with ref- 
erence to Cambodia, he said: 

... the international community . .. not place 
too much emphasis on transient alarums and 
diversions. 


If the Minister’s own Department has assessed 
the Khmer Rouge as growing in strength, is he not 
misleading Parliament by insisting that the Khmer 
Rouge does not pose a serious threat? 


Senator Evans — Senator Teague once again 
seems to have misunderstood both the situation in 
Cambodia and the way in which we have been 
responding to it. The essence of the situation is 
simply this: the Khmer Rouge, presently supplied 
as they are by China, are a significant influence on 
the ground in Cambodia. The situation is that they 
are capable of causing considerable difficulty, mili- 
tarily and politically, in the environment as it 
presently exists in Cambodia. 

Although they have not hitherto been able to 
sustain more than hit and run guerilla attacks and 
have not had the capacity to seize and hold large 
tracts of territory or particular provincial towns; 
nonetheless, there is cause for concern in the 
longer run about an increase in Khmer influence 
— perhaps even ultimately a Khmer Rouge 
takeover of the country — particularly if there were 
to be an accompanying collapse of morale, disci- 
pline or order of administration, in Phnom Penh. 
Those two factors have to happen together, and ina 
number of statements that I have made, I have indi- 
cated the complex balancing between those 
considerations. 

What I have said about the marginal influence 
of the Khmer Rouge is simply this: if China can be 
persuaded — as seems certain in the context of a 
comprehensive settlement being reached but 
which is not at all clear and, in fact, is extremely 
unlikely if a comprehensive settlement strategy 
cannot be reached — is to withdraw its support 
from the Khmer Rouge and withdraw from the sit- 
uation on the ground, then there is every prospect, 
and I say this with complete confidence, that the 
Khmer Rouge will be reduced to the status of a 
marginal isolated player. This will not happen 
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immediately because they have got access to sig- 
nificant arms caches which will probably keep 
them going and making a considerable nuisance of 
themselves, as I have said, for another two or three 
years, but, in the longer run, there is a very strong 
intelligence basis for the assessment that they will 
be reduced to marginal status is that external arms 
supply source dries up. It is that combination of fac- 
tors which explains the various quotes. If they are 
read in full in context, they are all entirely consist- 
ent with each other. 

May I make the point just once more that I am 
perfectly happy to debate the pros and cons, the 
virtues, the difficulties, of the United Nations (UN) 
peace plan we have crafted and which is now 
accepted by the United Nations and, in effect, by all 
the relevant players. 

I am perfectly prepared to consider viable 
alternatives to that if there is any other way of 
achieving peace — an end to the civil war and the 
removal of the awful spectre of a resumption of 
Khmer Rouge authority. 

But I have to say that, for whatever reason, the 
Opposition has not, nor has anyone else, produced 
a credible alternative plan which will have the 
result, in particular, of taking all the external 
players, and in particular China, out of the situa- 
tion. The substance of my very carefully expressed 
statement in this place on December 6 was just 
that. 

We fear very much that any solution other than 
the UN comprehensive plan approach will be a 
recipe for civil war and endless ongoing disaster in 
Cambodia. 

This is why we believe that instead of being dis- 
tracted by will-o’-the-wisps and bits and pieces of 
other ideas, that the Opposition might have from 
time to time, it should focus its attention and sup- 
port behind the comprehensive plan and help us 
achieve it and put it in place internationally — the 
state of affairs in Cambodia at this time is very deli- 
cately poised — instead of going on in the way it 
continues to do so. 


Senator Teague — I have a supplementary ques- 
tion. Given the Minister’s answer that repudiates 
the severest interpretation of his earlier statements, 
does he acknowledge now that there is a danger 
that the Australian Government sponsored peace 
plan may in fact have the danger of locking in a bal- 
ance of power which will result in a triumph for the 
Khmer Rouge. 


Senator Evans — I do not, for all the reasons I have 
very carefully, and at great length, spelt out in the 
statement on December 6 and on innumerable 
other occasions over the course of the last 12 
months. 
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Clarification 


Cambodia 
(From Hansard of December 13) 





Senator Evans — In Question Time earlier today 
Senator Teague asked me about Mr Costello’s dis- 
cussions with Prince Sihanouk in Pnom Penh. I am 
now able to say that I have had the matter checked 
both as to the record of conversation and as to Mr 
Costello’s recollection of that conversation. I am 
able to say this: the conversation did take place on 
November 2; on the question of Hun Sen, the sub- 
stance of the conversation was essentially as I 
described it in my answer; and there is no question 
whatever of Mr Costello having raised the issue of 
Vietnamese reinvasion or some Western inter- 
vention in the future, or of having put it in the 
terms that Senator Teague described. There is no 
substance at all in that suggestion. I repeat my 
request that Senator Teague nonetheless table the 
document from which he was quoting. I make it 
clear that leave will be granted from this side of the 
House for him to do so if he willing to. 


Senator Teague — First, I note that the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Trade in his comments 
mentioned Phnom Penh when he meant 
Pyongyang. 

Senator Evans — I am sorry, yes. 


Senator Teague — Secondly, I was not quoting 
from any document. Nevertheless I have infor- 
mation which led me to ask my question today. 


Question without notice 


GATT: Uruguay Round 


(From Hansard of December 6) 





Dr Charlesworth — I direct my question to the 
Prime Minister. Can he inform the House of devel- 
opments in the Uruguay Round at the meeting of 
trade Ministers in Brussels over the last 24 
hours? 

Mr Hawke — I thank the honourable member for 
his question. The Minister for Trade Negotiations, 
Dr Blewett, rang me again this morning to provide 
an up-date on negotiations at the meeting of trade 
Ministers in Brussels. Negotiations will continue 
until noon on Friday, European time, but at this 
point, it appears most likely that the Round will be 
formally suspended until next year, through the 
agreement of all parties, who believe that the sub- 
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stantial gains made in the last four years of nego- 
tiations, with the obvious exception of agriculture, 
should be preserved. 

Whilst obviously I regret to inform the House of 
this development, at this point of time, this is a bet- 
ter result than either, on the one hand, accepting a 
minimalist position that would perpetuate the pre- 
sent iniquitous agricultural trading practices in the 
European Community and in the United States 
into the next century or, on the other hand, aban- 
doning the negotiations and plunging the world 
into completely uncertain trade in future. 

There is no doubt that the failure of the 
Brussels meeting to finalise the Uruguay Round is 
due to the impasse in the agricultural negotiations. 
All other negotiations were predicated on the 
development of a balanced package which has been 
impossible due to the European Community’s 
refusal to negotiate its unacceptable offer on 
agriculture. 

The question that will be canvassed over the 
next 12 hours is: what can be salvaged from the 
Brussels meeting? There are two pressing needs: 
first, of course, to bring the meeting to a close with- 
out undue acrimony; and secondly, and import- 
antly, to preserve the gains made in the 
negotiations to date. 

Such an outcome from the Brussels meeting 
would obviously be a profound disappointment to 
myself, as I know it would be to all honourable 
members of this House. 

But the Government has always maintained — 
and this is our position — that it would not sacrifice 
our fundamental interests in agriculture in any 
way. In this sense, we take the view that no deal is 
better than a bad deal. 

The House may be assured that the Govern- 
ment will continue to pursue through all possible 
avenues a Satisfactory outcome in the Uruguay 
Round. We deeply regret that the timetable that 
had been set, and which would have represented 
the ending of some four years of important nego- 
tiations has, at this point, broken down in this 
way. 

It is important that we do everything we can, 
not only on our own account but also as the leader 
of the Cairns Group, in discussion with like- 
minded nations, to try to ensure that a situation of 
chaos is not perpetrated upon the world by this fail- 
ure. We will do everything we can to try to work 


towards a satisfactory outcome in the months 
ahead. 
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Question without notice 


GATT 


(From Hansard of December 6) 





Mr Sinclair — I direct a question to the Prime Min- 
ister. In the light of the announcement he has just 
made about the seeming collapse of the agricul- 
tural round within the Uruguay Round of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) now 
under way in Brussels, will he instruct his Minister 
for Trade Negotiations to consult with other mem- 
bers of the Cairns Group in an effort to ensure that 
there might be a refusal to accept that part of the 
Uruguay Round, which apparently is in agree- 
ment, if there should be a private deal between the 
United States and the European Community on 
agriculture? Secondly, in the light of the apparent 
failure of that agriculture round, will he initiate 
discussions with other members of the Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation group to consider whether 
or not it might now be desirable for APEC to 
become more than just a regional body consulting 
on general matters of economic consequence and 
perhaps an economic group with free trade barriers 
and other customs exemptions? 


Mr Hawke — I thank the right honourable mem- 
ber for New England for that important question. 
As to the first part, I think the right honourable 
gentleman would agree with the position that the 
Government has taken to this point — and it has 
been common in the Cairns Group — that we 
should not be talking about a walk out and denying 
operability in other areas of actual or potential 
agreement. It would not have been appropriate to 
do that at this stage, but increasingly as we have 
come up to this point there have had to have been 
indications made much more firmly, and we have 
made them, that as far as we are concerned and the 
Cairns Group is concerned, the negotiation of an 
acceptable outcome in agriculture is sine qua non 
for any agreement at all. We are not going to have a 
situation where there can be side deals and satisfac- 
tory arrangements made between some groups. 
The right honourable member mentioned the 
United States and possibly Europe. We have made 
it clear, and our colleagues in the Cairns Group 
have made it clear, that if we are not satisfied in that 
area then, as I have put it in an earlier answer, no 
agreement is better than a bad agreement. 

Let me pick up, while still answering the first 
part of the question, the reference to the United 
States. I am very pleased to be able to say that, 
despite the apprehensions that some people may 
have had earlier in the processes that the United 
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States may not have adhered to the strong position 
of reform and meaningful reform in regard to 
agriculture, the Minister for Trade Negotiations, 
Dr Blewett, reports to me that the United States has 
stayed absolutely firm. There has not been any 
suggestion that it would be doing other than adher- 
ing to the position which it has discussed with us 
and which it has put forward in the negotiations. 
On the basis of all that has been said, I would expect 
that to remain its position. 

I come to the second part of the question, and 
again, it is an important question. When I initiated 
the APEC group in January of last year in Seoul, I 
made it clear then because we were very, very 
much into the guts of the Uruguay Round, that this 
was not intended to be a grouping of a trade bloc 
type but rather that we saw this as having as one of 
its original motivations and causes the bringing 
together of that group of nations around the Asia- 
Pacific rim, which would espouse and advance in 
the Uruguay Round and elsewhere the cause of 
freed-up international trade. 

I did indicate at one stage — I was not saying 
that is what would happen — back in 1989 that if 
one took the worst case scenario that the Uruguay 
Round turned out to be unsuccessful, then it may 
be in those circumstances that we would have to 
look in this group in a way whereby together we 
may be able to pool our interests. 

So I say to the right honourable gentleman — 
and I do accept the seriousness of his question — 
that, as I have said, in that worst case scenario I had 
flagged that possibility before. But I do want to 
repeat now — and I think the honourable gentle- 
man will agree with me — that it still remains pref- 
erable from Australia’s point of view that we do 
what we can to try to get a successful outcome from 
the Uruguay Round. But it is quite clear that, if we 
take now the most pessimistic view — that it breaks 
down completely and we are not able to revive it at 
the political level — the sort of thing that the right 
honourable gentleman referred to will have to be 
among the options that we look at. 

If we look at what is happening on the other 
side of the Pacific there is the agreement between 
the United States of America and Canada. Cur- 
rently, obviously, very serious negotiations are 
going on between the United States of America and 
Mexico. Noises were made to us relatively early in 
the life of our Government as to whether Australia 
would be interested in that sort of arrangement. I 
do not want to overstate that; it was just an idea that 
was floated. I put the position very firmly then that 
we did not see it as appropriate then because we 
were wanting to make the Uruguay Round a suc- 
cess. But the right honourable gentleman is absol- 
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utely right in the implicit premise of his question 
that if, as a result of the intransigence, particularly 
of the Europeans, the world is plunged into the 
insanity of a system not based upon totally inter- 
national free trade and the world goes into the blocs 
and groups, the only responsible thing in those cir- 
cumstances, which I trust will not occur, is for Aus- 
tralia to look to its interests; they may be of the kind 
that the right honourable gentleman suggested, but 
there may be others. 


Question without notice 


Trade negotiations 


(From Hansard of December 10 


Senator Loosley — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I preface 
my question by referring to the apparent debacle in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) negotiations in Europe. Following the 
suspension of the GATT Uruguay Round of trade 
talks last week, can the Minister inform the Senate 
what the impact on Australia will be and what the 
Australian Government will do in future to assist 
Australian industry in the pursuit of its interests in 
the post-Uruguay Round trading environment? 
Senator Evans — Senator Loosely raises a number 
of large issues in his question. Nonetheless, I will 
try to address the broad issues that are raised. The 
first and most important point to make is that, 
while it is true that the Brussels ministerial meeting 
last week failed to conclude the Uruguay Round, 
which it was intended to do, there will nonetheless 
be efforts made over coming weeks to recapture the 
progress which has been made across the board as a 
whole and to restart those talks in the new year. 
The Director-General of the GATT, Arthur 
Dunkel, will over the coming weeks, be talking to 
the major participants in the round to see when and 
how the negotiations can resume. Australia will be 
encouraging him in that effort because the success- 
ful outcome of the Uruguay Round must remain 
the most important trade policy objective on 
Australia’s national agenda. 

It is important to remind ourselves what is at 
stake here. Quite apart from the particular question 
of agriculture, which is so centrally important to 
Australia and on which the round broke down, the 
round has held out the prospect that the 
GATTcould be brought up to date with the 
realities of the international trading system in the 
1990s and be able to deal with new issues such as 
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the growing importance of trade in services and 
intellectual property. It also has to do with the fail- 
ure of the GATT system to deal with the increasing 
resort by government to protectionism in the 
1980s. A failed round, accordingly, would throw 
away the possibility of making GATT a more rel- 
evant and contemporary institution. It would also 
unquestionably unleash the potential for inward 
looking solutions to international trading develop- 
ments and growing pressure for the powerful 
trading countries and trading blocs to pursue uni- 
lateral solutions to their bilateral trade relations 
and frictions. 

The point has been made many times — and it 
needs to be made again — that Australia, as a 
medium-sized trading power, needs a functioning 
multilateral trading system to prevent our legit- 
imate trading interests being subverted by protec- 
tionist forces. Australia would suffer both from the 
lost potential for the future of the GATT itself and 
from any fallout from the international trade wars 
which could emerge from a failed Uruguay Round 
environment. That is why attempts to enhance the 
multilateral trading system remain critical for 
countries such as Australia and must have priority 
over other options which inevitably get ventilated 
at times such as this when the GATT system is 
clearly under severe pressure. 

The European Community (EC) should be — 
and no doubt will be — concerned about the inter- 
national odium which it will carry and deserve for 
the breakdown so far of this round. The inability of 
the political leaders of the EC to see beyond the 
narrow interests of their own farming lobbies to the 
interests of other sectors of their economies, not to 
mention the international trading system as a 
whole, should now be a stinging indictment which 
should create the environment, hopefully, for a 
major reassessment of the approach which the EC 
has taken to the negotiations. 

Finally, one of the clear messages which 
emerged from last week’s meeting was that the 
Cairns Group and the United States remained rock 
solid in their resolve to keep agriculture on the 
table and not to accept a minimalist outcome. The 
Cairns Group has ensured, much to the amaze- 
ment and chagrin of the EC, Japan and others, that 
no round of trade talks can ignore the legitimate 
trading interests of a large number of effcient 
exporters, many of whom are developing countries. 
In that respect a great deal of the credit for the out- 
come lies with Australia in its role as Cairns Group 
convenor and with my colleague, Dr Blewett, who 
has carried on the extremely fine tradition set 
initially by his predecessors John Dawkins and 
Michael Duffy. The failure of the Round owes 
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nothing to the performance, which has been extra- 
ordinarily energetic and is acknowledged to be 
higly professional, of Australia’s key Ministers and 
official negotiators. 

Despite all the disappointments that last week 
represented, the Government will remain commit- 
ted to the successful prosecution of the Round in 
the coming weeks. We can only hope that that 
objective is shared by our major trading partners, 
who need to bring a new sense of commitment to 
the round in the post-Brussels period. 


Question without notice 


Burma 
(From Hansard of December 29) 





Senator Schacht — Is the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and Trade aware that the main opposition 
parties supporting democracy in Burma have 
formed a provisional government, known as the 
National Coalition Government of the Union of 
Burma, with the aim of removing the Burmese 
military regime and eventually handing over power 
to a national assembly? What is the Australian 
Government’s attitude to the establishment of the 
provisional government? 


Senator Evans — It was announced a couple of 
days ago, on December 18, that the National 
League for Democracy (NLD) and the Democratic 
Alliance of Burma have formed a provisional gov- 
ernment, known as the National Coalition Govern- 
ment of the Union of Burma, based at Maneplaw in 
Burma. The provisional government is headed by 
Dr Sein Win, who was elected as an NLD candi- 
date in the May national elections and is a cousin of 
the leader of the NLD, Aung San Suu Kyi, who has 
been under house arrest since July 1989. 
Reports of the number of elected NLD rep- 
resentatives who have associated themselves with 
the provisional government vary from 10 to 50. 
Altogether, the NLD won 396 of the 485 seats con- 
tested in the May elections. Other members of the 
provisional government are associated with the 
Democratic Alliance of Burma, which comprises 
about 22 different ethnic, student and expatriate 
organisations. The Karen and Kachin indepen- 
dence movements are prominent members of the 
Democratic Alliance. The provisional 
government’s claim to popular acceptance in 
Burma must depend largely on the number of rep- 
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resentatives elected at the May elections who are 
prepared to support it. 

On December 7, the Secretary of the ruling 
State Law and Order Restoration Council 
(SLORC) accused sections of the NLD of planning 
to set up a parallel government on the border. By 
imprisoning most of the NLD’s leadership and 
arresting at least 40 elected members, the military 
regime seems intent on bringing about the situ- 
ation it most wants to avoid by giving the elected 
representatives of the NLD who are not prepared 
to accept the regime’s conditions, little alternative 
but to make their way to the border and declare 
themselves for the provisional government. In 
these circumstances, I am sure it is the case that the 
sympathies of the international community will 
remain with the elected representatives who have 
been so vigorously persecuted by their military 
rulers and denied their rightful place in a demo- 
cratic government. 

As to the specific Australian policy in relation 
to all of this, while the Australian Government has 
made known our concern over the repression of 
democracy in Burma, which has led to the 
announcement of this provisional government, the 
question of Australian recognition and support for 
the provisional government does not arise as, of 
course, it is now the case that Australia recognises 
states and not governments. We do consider that 
the establishment of a provisional government 
reflects the failure of the Burmese regime to 
honour the results of the May elections and the sev- 
ere repression and intimidation that has been 
directed at the NLD, many of whose leaders have 
been arrested in recent months. We consider that 
the political crisis in Burma cannot be resolved 
without genuine democratic change. We call on 
the military regime in Burma to accede to the wide- 
spread popular desire for representative 
government. 


Question without notice 


Vietnam: Human rights 
(From Hansard of December 13) 





Senator McMullan — My question is directed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. The 
Minister is undoubtedly aware that, in conjunction 
with International Human Rights Day, the 
Vietnamese community staged protests to mark 
continuing human rights violations in Vietnam. 
Can the Minister inform the Senate of the current 
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human rights situation in Vietnam and what Aus- 
tralia is doing to help improve the situation? Sec- 
ondly and more specifically, can the Minister 
inform the Senate of the up-to-date situation 
regarding two Vietnamese Buddhist leaders, the 
Most Venerable Thich Nhuen Quang and the Most 
Venerable Thich Quang Do? I understand that 
these people are the United Vietnamese Buddhist 
Church’s National Council Deputy Chairman and 
General Secretary respectively, and that they have 
apparently been kept in custody by Vietnamese 
authorities without charge since 1982. 


Senator Evans — Australia has developed a dia- 
logue on human rights issues with Vietnam and has 
raised, and continues to raise, individual cases with 
the Vietnamese authorities. As recently as Decem- 
ber 10, a couple of days ago, Australia raised 
specific human rights cases with Vietnam’s Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. However, I have to say that, 
although our dialogue is more substantial, I think, 
than that enjoyed by any other country in this 
respect, we are disappointed at the limited 
responses to our representations. 

Although a series of reforms and policy changes 
affecting human rights in Vietnam has occurred in 
recent years, we do remain concerned about the 
human rights situation in Vietnam. Judicial pro- 
cedures often fall short of internationally recog- 
nised standards, and regulations providing for 
detention without trial remain in force. I am also 
very well aware that Amnesty International con- 
tinues to report allegations of torture and ill- 
treatment in detention. 

Concerning the two individuals mentioned by 
Senator McMullan, the Most Venerable Thich 
Quang Do and the Most Venerable Thich Nhuen 
Quang, the Australian Embassy in Hanoi was 
advised by the Vietnamese authorities in mid-1989 
that both had been released and were freely practis- 
ing their religion in Nghia Binh and Thai Binh 
provinces respectively. We certainly have nothing 
to suggest that that is an inaccurate response. At 
least in respect of them, the news is good. 


Question without notice 


South Africa 


(From Hansard of December 4) 





Senator Schacht — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. What is the 
Government’s response to recent developments in 
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South Africa, including the recent African 
National Congress (ANC) and public statements by 
the South African State President, Mr de Klerk? As 
a result, will there be any changes to the 
Government’s sanctions policy. 


Senator Evans — It is important that we continue 
to acknowledge that much has been done already 
and even more promised by the South African 
Government since President de Klerk made his 
path-breaking statement last February about a new 
era opening up in South Africa. We have seen, par- 
ticularly over the last year, the unbanning of the 
ANC and other political movements, the release of 
key political prisoners, the return of a number of 
exiles, the repeal of the separate amenities Act and 
the commencement of talks. 


At the same time, in the context of examining 
the questions about the maintenance of sanctions 
pressure, it has to be appreciated just how much 
more remains to be done, quite apart from chang- 
ing the Constitution itself, before one can really say 
that the process of change is genuinely irreversible. 
All but a handful of political prisoners remain in 
gaol. The return of exiles has really only just 
begun. Violence in the townships, as we all unhap- 
pily know, continues unabated, while the evidence 
of security force complicity in that violence tends 
to mount. The promised review of security legis- 
lation has yet to bear fruit and the right of peaceful 
protest remains severely restricted. It is also the 
case that the most significant elements of apartheid 
legislation — the Lands Acts, the Group Areas Act, 
the Population Registration Act, not to mention 
again the Constitution itself — do remain on the 
books, although President de Klerk has undertaken 
to seek the repeal of the Lands Acts and the Group 
Areas Act when the Parliament resumes in 
February. 


Significant further movement by the South 
African Government on these key issues removing 
the remaining so called obstacles to negotiations 
and making some further major progress on legis- 
lative change will be very important in determining 
the question as to whether actual change, as dis- 
tinct from intentions, has become irreversible. 


So far as Australian policy is concerned, as the 
Prime Minister and I have constantly said, Aus- 
tralia is not looking to sustain our sanctions any 
longer than is necessary. It is important to maintain 
sanctions pressure as long as it is productive to do 
so. But as the reform momentum accelerates, we 
will be prepared to consider their phased relax- 
ation. In this respect it is certainly possible to con- 
template early movement on the question of 
academic and cultural boycotts. It is also possible to 
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contemplate in this context movement on the 
sports boycott, at least in those sports which have 
achieved unified non-racial structures. 


In assessing our position on sanctions we will 
continue to take into account both developments 
on the ground in South Africa and the views of 
others with whom we have been consulting closely. 
So far as developments on the ground are con- 
cerned we note with some interest that Dr Hewson, 
in his widely publicised call in the press this morn- 
ing for lifting sporting sanctions, links this quite 
specifically to the repeal of the particular apartheid 
legislation that I mentioned. We also note in this 
respect that while the European Community has of 
course now lifted its voluntary ban on new invest- 
ment in South Africa, it is also waiting for legislat- 
ive action before implementing any further change 
in sanctions policy. 


Senator Baume — It has undertaken to do so. 


Senator Evans — Yes, I have acknowledged that, 
but we need to wait and see whether that undertak- 
ing is capable of realisation when the Parliament 
meets in February next year, and that is an import- 
ant date. So far as the views of others are concerned 
we will continue to give great weight to the views of 
Commonwealth countries with whom we have 
been working in the Commonwealth Committee of 
Foreign Ministers on South Africa, which is sched- 
uled to meet again early next year, and we will con- 
tinue to give great weight to the view of black South 
Africans, especially as expressed through the most 
representative black organisation, the ANC. 


In the light of the editorial in The Australian 
the other day and some other comment I have seen, 
to say that we will give great, or even enormous 
weight, to such views does not mean that 
Australia’s views will be dictated or determined by 
others. As always, we make our own foreign policy 
decision on the basis of balanced assessment of our 
own national interests. 


The final point of substance is this: it is also 
important, as well as closely monitoring the situ- 
ation in this way, that we continue to step up our 
political as well as diplomatic contact with both 
sides of the South African political equation. 
Nelson Mandela’s visit earlier this year was signifi- 
cant in this regard. I am hoping to make some 
further substantial contact with the ANC while I 
am overseas in January to get a full evaluation of its 
present position in the light of the events of the 
recent national congress. The chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Trade, Senator Schacht, who asked me this ques- 
tion this morning, will be in South Africa. 
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I wanted to make the point that it is important, I 
believe, to gradually develop political contact with 
both sides of the equation. In that respect, as I was 
saying, Senator Schacht will be in South Africa in 
the next couple of months, at a time of great 
importance, as the South African Parliament 
resumes in February. He will be meeting a broad 
cross section of political opinion and he will be 
doing so with the blessing of the Government. 
Depending on progress, even high level visits may 
follow. 

Just finally, may I say that Australia, along with 
the rest of the international community, will be 
keenly following events in South Africa in the next 
few months, especially after the re-convening of 
the South African Parliament. It is my sincere hope 
that during that session of Parliament we will wit- 
ness reforms that will allow us to say finally that 
apartheid is dead. 


Question without notice 


East Timor: Human rights 
(From Hansard of December 13) 





Senator Spindler — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. I preface 
my question with an expression of appreciation for 
the Minister’s ready willingness to undertake 
inquiries into the disappearance in Dili, East 
Timor, of two students, Emilio Pereira, 24, and 
Narario Magno, 25. I ask the Minister whether he 
is aware of reports emanating from East Timor that 
after Pope John Paul IPs visit, a large number of 
pro-independence protesters were arrested and tor- 
tured? How many reports of such human rights 
violations and related requests for assistance has he 
received since October 1989? Can the Minister 
advise what action the Australian Government is 
taking to assist people persecuted in this manner? 
Lastly, can the Minister advise how many of these 
people he has been able to assist? 


Senator Evans — Let me say at the outset that Aus- 
tralia supports the universal observance of inter- 
nationally accepted standards of human rights. We 
are concerned about abuses of human rights wher- 
ever they occur. It is our practice to make represen- 
tations about such abuses — or possible abuses — 
not on a selective basis but in every country where 
we judge it productive to do so. In the case of East 
Timor, it is sadly clear that there has been some- 
thing of a deterioration in the human rights situ- 
ation over recent months, although it must be said 
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that the situation has vastly improved on that which 
prevailed in 1989 and, in general, it is significantly 
better than at any time since 1975. 

As to the more specific questions that have been 
asked, I am of course aware of the reports which 
emanated from East Timor after the visit of Pope 
John Paul II in October 1989 that a large number 
of pro-independence protesters were arrested and 
tortured. Those reports developed some currency 
at the time and have generated quite a lot since. But 
there was no conclusive evidence advanced to sup- 
port what were very serious allegations. The Aus- 
tralian Ambassador to Indonesia led a team from 
tne embassy in Jakarta to East Timor two weeks 
after the visit of the Pope, and he was specifically 
asked by me to report on those allegations of 
human rights abuses following the papal visit. The 
Ambassador did have very wide-ranging dis- 
cussions with Government officials, military auth- 
orities and prominent church and civilian figures 
in East Timor. The Indonesian Government did 
not hinder the latter discussions or act against those 
involved — a point which has been confirmed on 
subsequent visits to the province. 

The Ambassador reported to me that he had not 
seen or heard any evidence to support reports of 
torture; that approximately 15 youths had been 
detained by local authorities for questioning fol- 
lowing the demonstration and there was evidence 
that three of them may well have been beaten while 
in custody. The Indonesian authorities in Dili 
advised on October 27 that all persons detained 
from among the students who were involved in the 
demonstration at the papal mass had been released. 
That is as much as I can say on that question. 

As to the second question about the number of 
representations on these matters that I and my 
Department have received, there has certainly 
been quite a regular flow of such representations 
since the papal visit in October 1989. Those reports 
come from a variety of sources, including parlia- 
mentary colleagues, ministerial correspondence 
and meetings with human rights groups. It is 
simply not possible to give an exact figure; all I can 
say is that it is quite a substantial number and quite 
a continuing flow. 

As to how we react when confronted with these 
suggestions of abuse, as I have already said, we do 
maintain, a close interest in developments in East 
Timor as elsewhere when these questions arise. We 
have certainly continued to raise with Indonesian 
authorities these questions on human rights in the 
province. I have raised them regularly during my 
contacts with the Indonesian Foreign Minister, Ali 
Alatas. The Australian Embassy in Jakarta also 
regularly raises particular cases and, as I said, visits 
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East Timor as often as possible. For example, the 
Australian Ambassador has registered Australian 
concerns about the human rights situation in East 
Timor with the Indonesian Government on three 
occasions in the last six weeks alone. 

As to the last question, it is obviously very diffi- 
cult to quantify the kind of success that flows from 
these representations and action. But we can, I 
think, claim fairly that we have very much raised 
the level of awareness in the Indonesian Govern- 
ment of the existence of such problems in East 
Timor and, certainly, the concerns held in Aus- 
tralia and the wider international community about 
their continued occurrence. Personally, I have no 
doubt that this enhanced awareness on the part of 
the Indonesian authorities generally has had a 
directly beneficial impact on the situation of those 
in the province who have either been victims or 
would have been victims of human rights abuses if 
we had not contributed to that consciousness- 
raising process. Further, I believe strongly that the 
substantial improvement in the bilateral relation- 
ship generally, which has occurred over the last 
couple of years, has greatly increased the prepared- 
ness of the Indonesian authorities to undertake a 
dialogue with us on human rights and investigate, 
on a regular and substantial basis, matters that we 
may raise with them. 


Question without notice 


East Timor: Invasion 
(From Hansard of December 18) 


Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Could 
the Minister explain to the Senate the difference 
between Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait on August 2 this 
year and Indonesia’s invasion of East Timor in 
December 1975? Does the Minister recognise the 
irony of a situation where oil is involved in both dis- 
putes but that, in the Gulf, Australia chose to side 
with the victim while nearer home the Govern- 
ment sided with the aggressor? When will the Aus- 
tralian Government change its position on East 
Timor, in line with the growing body of inter- 
national opinion that is now demanding the right 
of the people of East Timor to self-determination? 
Will the Government have the courage to admit 
that its silence in 1975 was a mistake and that this 
can be rectified by Australia taking a constructive 
role in settling this dispute, which will not go 
away? 
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Senator Evans — Perhaps the most relevant dis- 
tinction is that the East Timor invasion by Indo- 
nesia was never accompanied by any United 
Nations resolution determining upon economic 
sanctions, let alone any subsequent UN resolution 
by the Security Council or anybody else effectively 
enabling the use of force in support of various 
objectives if they could not be peacefully achieved. 
The short point is that the international response 
against Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait has been over- 
whelming and based on a perception as to the 
absolute intolerability of any naked aggression of 
the kind that was perpetuated there by one sover- 
eign country against another. 

There are other grounds of distinction which 
could be drawn: the fact that East Timor was not, of 
course, a sovereign country in its own right but a 
colonial dependency: one that had in fact been 
deserted by its former colonial master and in 
respect of which there was a significant civil con- 
flict waging between three rival groups, two of 
which, as I recall, favoured integration with Indo- 
nesia. So the circumstances were different. 

I do not seek in any way to qualify this 
Government’s very long-standing expression of 
concern and unhappiness about the circumstances 
of the Indonesian annexation — we made that 
clear in 1975: we have made it clear ever since — 
but there does come a time when the reality of an 
annexation or an absorption of this kind has to be 
accepted. That time came for this country some 
years ago. 

We have taken the point that the human rights 
situation in East Timor can be much better 
advanced and much more usefully advocated in an 
environment where Australia does have a working 
relationship with Indonesia, and one that accepts 
the reality of the inevitable. It may be that had the 
international community responded with much 
more vigour and enthusiasm to the situation in 
1975, as indeed to innumerable other international 
incidents over the Cold War period, the situation 
would be different. But that is the circumstance as 
we now confront it and that is the reason why we. 
draw the distinction we do. 

The important thing is to look now and in the 
future at each one of these cases absolutely on their 
Own merits and not regard the appropriateness of 
international action as being governed by what may 
have been an inappropriate international response 
in the past. There were many inappropriate, inad- 
equate or ineffectual international responses in the 
past. Thankfully, we are moving into a new 
environment where the possibility of effective 
international response is very great. The occasion 
for that, the case for it and the justification for it in 
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the case of Iraq is self-evident, and nothing should 
deter us from accepting that reality. 


Senator Vallentine — I ask a supplementary ques- 
tion. I thank the Minister for his answer, but the 
last part of my question referred to the growing 
body of international opinion , for example in the 
United States Congress and in the European Econ- 
omic Community, about the recognition ofthe 
rights of self-determination for the East Timorese 
people. Is the Australian Government considering 
changing its policy on this? If, as Senator Evans has 
admitted, there have been mistakes in the past,that 
is no excuse for continuing them, so I look forward 
to a change in Government policy and ask him 
whether that is on the cards. 


Senator Evans — I do not accept that there is a 
growing international body of opinion of the kind 
that Senator Vallentine claims, and the Govern- 
ment is not contemplating any change of policy. 


Question without notice 


Japan: Beef imports 
(From Hansard of December 11) 





Senator Colston — I direct a question to the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Is it expected 
that Japan will allow increased imports of foreign 
beef next year? If so, why will this occur? What 
steps are being taken to ensure that Australia will 
secure a significant share of the expanded market 
in Japan? 

Senator Evans — Japan is already Australia’s sec- 
ond largest market for our beef exports, taking 
around $900m worth in 1989. The liberalisation of 
the Japanese beef market that was agreed to in 1988 
does offer considerable long term benefits for the 
Australian beef industry. The Australian Meat and 
Livestock Corporation (AMILC) believes that 
Australian beef exports to Japan could double 
by 1995. 

Australia and Japan negotiated a beef access 
agreement in June 1988 which provides for the 
abolition of Japan’s global beef import quota from 
April 1 1991. Part of the agreement was its replace- 
ment by an ad valorem tariff which will phase down 
from 70 to 50 per cent over the succeeding three 
years. The agreement also provided for increases in 
Japan’s beef import quotas between 1988 and 
1992. 

The more generous transitional arrangements 
now in force have permitted a significant increase 
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in Australian exports of beef to Japan. There were 
over 176 000 tonnes in 1989, which was an increase 
of 30 per cent over the previous year. This rep- 
resents 17 per cent of total Australian production 
and 30 per cent of total exports for that year. 
Exports for 1990 are expected to be 200000 
tonnes. There is some uncertainty currently in the 
Japanese beef market, although this is to be 
expected in the lead-up to April next year and until 
the market settles down after liberalisation. 

The opening up of the Japanese market pro- 
vides the Australian beef industry with enormous 
opportunities, but the market will be very competi- 
tive and success will be as a result of our capacity to 
provide Japanese consumers with the right product 
at the right price. It is encouraging to see that 
efforts are being made to develop the type of beef 
products desired by the Japanese market, including 
the significant expansion of the feedlot industry 
which produces grain fed beef. 

It is also a matter of effective promotion. In this 
respect, I make the final point that the AMILC is 
involved in a comprehensive program of 
promotional activities which are designed to 
increase Japan’s awareness and consumption of 
Australian beef. In fact, around $20 million will be 
spent on promoting Australian beef in Japan this 
financial year. 


Question without notice 


Purchase by Chinese 
(From Hansard of December 20) 


Senator O’Chee — My question is directed to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Is the Min- 
ister aware of the purchase by the Chinese Govern- 
ment of a Queensland cattle property for over $1.2 
million in cash when Australian aid to China in the 
previous financial year was $42.7 million? Does the 
Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade examine 
such matters when deciding to give aid to foreign 
governments? Further, how can the Government 
justify this sort of situation when Australian 
farmers are being driven off the land in their thou- 
sands by this Government’s deliberately 
engineered recession? 


Senator Evans — My only awareness of this par- 
ticular matter came from Senator O’Chee’s speech 
in the debate just before the suspension of the sit- 
ting today. His speech was as irrelevant to the sub- 
ject of the debate as his question is to the condition 
of the economy or anything else this afternoon. 
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The circumstances of a sale and purchase of 
this kind do not in any way relate to the conduct of 
my portfolio. It is conceivable that the Foreign 
Investment Review Board and the Treasury may 
have had something to do with looking at it, 
depending on the nature of the transaction, the 
details of which I am not aware of. If Senator 
O’Chee wants to find out anything more about it he 
can put a question on notice to the relevant 
Minister. 


Senator O’Chee — I ask a supplementary question. 
The matter quite clearly is within the ambit of the 
Minister’s Department. We are talking about Aus- 
tralian aid to overseas governments. Therefore, I 
ask the Minister whether he believes his Depart- 
ment should examine investment by overseas gov- 
ernments in Australia when we give foreign aid to 
them? 


Senator Evans — No, I do not. 


Question without notice 


Soviet Foreign Minister 
(From Hansard of December 21) 


Senator McKiernan — My question is directed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. What is 
the Government’s reaction to the devastating news 
of the resignation of Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze? 


Senator Evans — Mr Shevardnadze’s resignation 
last night at the Soviet Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties was disconcerting, perhaps even devastating 
news, as Senator McKiernan said, both for govern- 
ments around the world and apparently no less for 
Mr Shevardnadze’s colleagues in the Soviet leader- 
ship. May I say at the outset that I feel a keen sense 
of personal disappointment at the news of Mr 
Shevardnadze’s departure. I had occasion to have a 
number of quite substantial meetings with him 
over the last two years, both in the context of the 
United Nations and the Cambodia peace process. I, 
like everybody else who came to know him, found 
him making an extraordinary impression as an 
outstandingly intelligent open-minded statesman 
and, at the same time, someone with an enor- 
mously engaging personal charm. 

Should Mr Shevardnadze’s decision prove 
final, and there does appear to be only a very slim 
chance that it will not be, it will mean the loss from 
the Soviet leadership of a man who has made a very 
decisive contribution to forging the new cooperat- 
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ive East-West relationship and, indeed, a whole 
new global climate. In particular, he played a key 
role in Soviet policies which have seen the ending 
of Cold War confrontation in Europe, the con- 
clusion of major arms control agreements, the Sov- 
iet withdrawal from Afghanistan and, most 
recently, the Soviet Union’s support for the inter- 
national condemnation of and opposition to Iraq’s 
occupation of Kuwait. 

We should also recall in bilateral terms that Mr 
Shevardnadze was in 1987 the first Soviet Foreign 
Minister to visit Australia; a visit that did give great 
momentum to developing a more constructive and 
fruitful bilateral relationship with us. It should also 
be acknowledged what a huge contribution Mr 
Shevardnadze has made domestically as a key sup- 
porter of the implementation of perestroika and 
democratisation, and in giving very strong personal 
and political support to President Gorbachev. 

What are the implications of his resignation? So 
far as foreign policy is concerned, the early indi- 
cations appear to be that Mr Shevardnadze’s resig- 
nation does not signal any significant departure 
from the foreign policy line that President 
Gorbachev and he have pursued in recent years. 
President Gorbachev has given some very explicit 
assurances that this will be the case and there is no 
reason to doubt his sincerity in that respect. 

The question does, however, arise about Presi- 
dent Gorbachev’s capacity to continue to impose 
his will in the domestic political situation that is 
now unfolding. It is in respect of the domestic 
implications of the Shevardnadze resignation that 
there is, I think, occasion for some more immediate 
worry. Mr Shevardnadze described his resignation 
as a protest against the advance of dictatorship in 
the Soviet Union; a reference to the resurgence in 
recent weeks of conservative or, as Mr 
Shevardnadze described them, reactionary forces 
which are calling for decisive measures to restore 
order and to rein in the Soviet nationalities pushing 
for greater autonomy. 

It is simply too early to make firm judgements 
about what precise impact domestically Mr 
Shevardnadze’s resignation will have. The optimis- 
tic view is that it could act asa warning short to gal- 
vanise the reformers. There does seem to have been 
at least partly an attempt by Mr Shevardnadze to do 
just that, by the style, forcefulness and the nature of 
his resignation speech. More pessimistically it 
could, on the other hand, signal the loss of a key 
reformer reflecting in this respect that conservative 
groups, which were seeking to pull back some of 
the hard won reforms of perestroika, may be gaining 
the ascendancy. We will just have to wait and see 
how this works out. 
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May I say, finally, that the Australian Govern- 
ment has welcomed the direction, obviously, of the 
political and economic reforms initiated under 
President Gorbachev which have been intimately 
bound up with the forging of a new cooperative 
relationship with the West. We hope that the 
strengthening of democratic processes in the Soviet 
Union, taking into account the legitimate aspir- 
ations of the various people inhabiting the Soviet 
Union, will continue. The Soviet Union is facing 
enormous economic and political difficulties. 
While we understand the desire to ensure stability 
and order, we fervently hope that that will not be 
pursued at the expense of the progress that has 
been achieved in recent years, in creating a more 
open society with a much greater respect for 
human rights. 


Question without notice 


Overseas aid 
(From Hansard of December 11) 


Senator Powell — I direct my question to the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Does the Min- 
ister agree that if a $100 million payment to the 
World Bank and Asian Development Bank had not 
been brought forward one year to 1988-89 for 
administrative convenience, the 1989-90 overseas 
aid budget would have been $1274 million? Sec- 
ondly, assuming the 6.1 per cent inflation rate 
suggested by the Minister during his speech of 
November 12 on the report of Estimates Com- 
mittee B, does he agree that to maintain the aid 
budget in real terms would have required an allo- 
cation in 1990-91 of $1352 million, $85 million 
more than was actually allocated? Thirdly, does the 
Minister concede that the Government’s attempt to 
sell this 6.3 per cent cut as a 1.6 per cent increase is 
a cynical manipulation of figures by the Prime 
Minister? Finally, can the Minister confirm that aid 
programs to alleviate poverty and protect the 
environment, such as assistance to Ethiopia, have 
borne the brunt of the cuts and will be cut by 24 per 
cent, despite the fact that two million people are 
facing famine in Eritrea due to drought and 
war? 

Senator Evans — Senator Powell’s question has no 
doubt been prompted by another press release on 
the subject from the Australian Council for Over- 
seas Aid (ACFOA) in the last day or so which once 
again seeks to distort the truth about aid funding in 
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recent years. I do not mind, indeed I welcome 
robust public lobbying from the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) and other groups on 
this subject, but petulant whingeing based on a 
deliberate distortion of known facts is not calcu- 
lated to win hearts and minds, and it has not won 
my heart or my mind on this occasion. Let me 
repeat for the benefit of ACFOA., Senator Powell 
and the Senate the facts on the level of aid funding. 
Over the last four years the level of aid has stayed 
reasonably constant in real terms. The only excep- 
tion to that was in 1988-89 when there was a signifi- 
cant increase in the level of aid funding when some 
payments to the World Bank and Asian Develop- 
ment Bank were brought forward, as Senator 
Powell says, from 1989-90; that is, the $100 million 
she was talking about as payments to those inter- 
national financial institutions. 

The important thing to appreciate about that 
bringing forward is that the $100 million in ques- 
tion was not part of the Forward Estimates for 
1989-90; it was a one-off payment about which 
there was anticipated to be very great difficulty in 
the expected budgetary circumstances of that year, 
and there was a very real risk that that money would 
not be able to be found in 1989-90 at all, whereas it 
was able in the last months of 1988-89 to be incor- 
porated in the outgoings for that year because of a 
shortfall that had occurred elsewhere in govern- 
ment expenditure. That fact was very well known 
and appreciatcd by the aid lobby, including 
ACFOA with which I discussed the matter at the 
time. In constant 1988-1989 prices, the real levels 
of Australian overseas development assistance 
(ODA) have been, for 1987-88, $1111.3 million: 
for 1988-89, $1194.6 million: for 1989-90, $1102.4 
million, and for 1990-91, $1119.5 million. 

The 1990-91 Budget provided for an aid budget 
increase of 1.6 per cent in real terms, and that was 
in fact greater than the average increase in Com- 
monwealth outlays. Might I also say that the Prime 
Minister made a commitment to maintain the level 
of aid funding in real terms in the 1990-91 
Budget. 

That commitment has been met, and to 
suggest, as ACFOA does and as Senator Powell 
repeats, that the 1989-90 figure should have been 
artificially inflated is to extend some kind of statisti- 
cal theory simply beyond reason. 

Because those arguments are both logically and 
statistically flawed, Senator Powell’s question as to 
whether the 1989-90 budget might have been con- 
sidered to be higher than it was is simply irrelevant 
to the question of whether the Government’s com- 
mitment has been met. 

To the extent that there is any truth at all in 
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ACFOA’s claims, it is that some program elements 
have had to be curtailed this financial year to 
accommodate yet another unanticipated — at least 
in the Forward Estimates — drawdown of moneys 
due to the international financial institutions, 
again of the order this year of some $100 million. 
We have had to find an extra $100 million this year 
— we did not get a supplementation to make that 
possible, other than as to about $30 million of that. 
That has meant a $70 million problem elsewhere 
in the aid budget. 

Those effects have not been as dire, 
nonetheless, as has been claimed by ACFOA and 
the aid lobby, and certainly, claims that poverty 
alleviation and the environment have borne the 
brunt of cuts are quite untrue. In fact, expenditure 
on the environment in particular is actually 
increasing. 

Finally, ACFOA’s assertion — and the last part 
of Senator Powell’s question — that emergency 
assistance to Ethiopia will be cut by 24 per cent is 
really quite dangerously misleading. 

It is incorrectly based on a comparison of 
allocations to Ethiopia so far this year with a total 
allocation for last year. Emergency assistance to 
Ethiopia or anywhere else is allocated throughout 
the year as needs arise, and at this stage last year 
$6.3 million had been allocated to Ethiopia, com- 
pared with $9.3 million so far this financial 
year. 

There have been pressures on the aid budget 
this year as a result of these unforeseen, 
unanticipated — at least as to timing — drawdowns 
from the international financial institutions, and 
that has created problems for us. 

But they are nothing like the pressures that 
would have been there for the aid program had the 
Opposition been in government, and what needs to 
be appreciated is that in addition to all the matters 
that we are talking about here, the Opposition went 
into the last election with a clear-cut commitment 
to slash an additional $100m off the aid budget, on 
top of all the commitments, on top of all the obli- 
gations to the international institutions. 

So instead of talking about a $100 million prob- 
lem this year for the aid budget as a result of those 
additional drawdowns, there would have been a 
$200 million problem. 

I wish Senator Powell, the aid lobby and every- 
one else around the place who whinge about this 
particular problem would direct just a little of their 
enthusiasm when it comes to such whingeing to 
the people who really deserve it, those on the other 
side, who have no understanding of, no commit- 
ment to, and no compassion for those people to 
whom this whole aid budget is directed. 
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Question without notice 


Antarctica 


(From Hansard of December 4) 





Senator McKiernan — My question is directed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. Has the 
Minister seen press reports that Britain, the United 
States of America (US) and Japan are obstructing 
progress at the Special Antarctic Treaty Consulta- 
tive Meeting in Chile in securing a comprehensive 
environmental protection regime for the Antarc- 
tic? Would the Minister comment on the prospects 
of success for the Australian initiative in the face of 
such opposition? 


Senator Evans — At the Special Antarctic Treaty 
Consultative Meeting which is entering its final 
days in Chile this week, Australia’s initiative for a 
comprehensive legal instrument to protect the Ant- 
arctic environment — an initiative that has been 
co-sponsored not only by France but also by Bel- 
gium and Italy — is receiving very significant sup- 
port. Finland, Sweden, Greece, Denmark and the 
Commission of the European Community, to 
name just some, have warmly welcomed the 
proposal. 


Our draft instrument that has generated this 
degree of approval includes, of course, a perma- 
nent ban on all mineral resource activity — includ- 
ing mining, drilling and prospecting — in 
Antarctica. New Zealand, which formerly was a 
strong supporter of the minerals convention which 
would allow such activity in certain circumstances, 
has now proposed a draft instrument parallel to our 
own. Moreover, we are very hopeful that the 
United States will move to a more flexible position 
which reflects the growing domestic mood in this 
respect in that country. That domestic mood has,in 
particular, been encapsulated in legislation 
recently enacted by the US Congress which specifi- 
cally calls on the Administration to conclude inter- 
national agreements for the protection of the 
Antarctic environment, incorporating an indefi- 
nite ban on mining. 


However, I have to say that I can make no secret 
of my, and the Government’s regret that the 
United Kingdom, in particular, has so far failed to 
recognise this ground swell of national and inter- 
national opinion which is building up in favour of 
the comprehensive protection of the fragile Ant- 
arctic environment and continent. The United 
Kingdom is supported in its attitude these days by 
only a few other countries and among them, I have 
to acknowledge, is, in particular, Japan. 
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Consensus is a necessary element of the Antarc- 
tic Treaty system and Australia does not seek to 
change that. The Treaty system will suffer if this 
procedure — one of the system’s greatest strengths 
— is mis-used to oppose changes which reflect 
these broadly emerging concerns. It is only a matter 
of time before the views that we and many of our 
Antarctic Treaty parties are urging will prevail, and 
developments at this week’s Chile meeting are 
bearing this out. The Prime Minister said in his 
statement on this matter on November 23: 

. . . we will not be prepared to sacrifice principle 
for the sake of short-term solution 

The issues at stake in this respect are simply too 
important. 


Question without notice 


Antarctica: Chile meeting 
(From Hansard of December 11) 


Senator Zakharov — My question is also directed 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. On 
December 4 the Minister referred in Question 
Time to the important Antarctic meeting which 
was then taking place in Chile, and the evident 
reluctance of some countries there to accept a ban 
on mining in the Antarctic, or a comprehensive 
regime to protect the fragile environment of 
Antarctica. Can the Minister inform the Senate of 
the outcome of that meeting? 
Senator Evans — I am delighted to confirm to the 
Senate, as has been widely reported in the media 
over the last two or three days, that at their meeting 
in Chile, the Antarctic Treaty parties last week all 
accepted a commitment to negotiate a prohibition 
on mining activities and a new legal instrument set- 
ting out a comprehensive environmental protec- 
tion regime for the Antarctic. The Treaty parties 
adopted as a basis of negotiation a text which states 
that, and I quote: 

Any activities relating to mineral resources, other 
than scientific research, shall be prohibited ... 

That text was slightly unusual to the extent that 
that language was then followed by three dots, 
which rather conveys the notion that at least some 
nations do not necessarily accept that as being the 
last word on the subject, but we know that; it is a 
negotiating text. The important thing is that the 
starting language of that text is couched in terms of 
absolute prohibition, as I have just described it. 
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Question without notice 

Nuclear test ban treaty 
amendment 

(From Hansard of December 13) 





Senator Vallentine — My question is addressed to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade and 
relates to the partial Test Ban Treaty amendment 
conference to be held in New York in January. I ask 
the Minister: what is the purpose of this confer- 
ence, who will lead the Australian delegation, and 
will there be any Australian non-government 
organisation (NGO) representatives invited to join 
that delegation? I further ask the Minister: what 
will be the Australian Government’s approach to 
the issues on the agenda of the conference? If there 
is a disagreement about extending the Partial Test 
Ban Treaty into a comprehensive nuclear test ban, 
would there be value in supporting adjournment of 
the conference to allow time for further work on 
such issues as verification of a nuclear test ban and 
the use of sanctions to enforce a ban? 


Senator Evans — The purpose of this amendment 
conference which is being held — as Senator 
Vallentine says — in New York from January 7 to 
18 is to convert the Partial Test Ban Treaty which 
prohibits nuclear testing in the atmosphere, outer 
space and underwater into a Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty, thereby prohibiting underground tests 
as well. The Australian delegation will be led by a 
senior officer of my Department, Mr Alan 
Edwards, Assistant Secretary of the Peace, Arms 
Control and Disarmament Branch. I have also 
invited Professor Ian Maddocks, Chairman of the 
National Consultative Committee on Peace and 
Disarmament, to join the Australian delegation to 
represent NGO views. That is the Committee of 
which Senator Vallentine is a member. If that does 
not demonstrate charity and a willingness to 
embrace a diversity of views on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, I do not know what does. 


We will be seeking to participate actively and 
constructively to ensure that the amendment con- 
ference makes a substantive contribution to the 
objective of the conclusion of an effective and fully 
verifiable comprehensive test ban treaty. We do 
not, however, expect this amendment conference 
to achieve a short cut to such a comprehensive 
treaty. All present indications are that quite sub- 
stantial disagreement continues to exist about con- 
verting the partial treaty to a comprehensive one, 
and we do not expect the amendment being sought 
to be agreed to. 
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The depository powers of the partial treaty, the 
United States of America, the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union, have a veto over any amend- 
ment to the treaty, and we expect that if the amend- 
ment is put to a vote the United States and the 
United Kingdom will vote against it. 

We hope, however, that the amendment con- 
ference can make progress on the nuclear testing 
issues. In particularly, we will be seeking to further 
the development of work on the verification of a 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 

We and New Zealand are submitting a joint 
paper on verification for consideration at the 
amendment conference. 

The Government does not believe that the con- 
ference should be extended or adjourned. 
Although we will do our best to make a success of 
the conference, we believe that the working body in 
Geneva, the Conference on Disarmament, is the 
appropriate forum for the detailed work required 
for the early conclusion of a comprehensive treaty, 
including verification, scope and compliance. 

The re-establishment this year in the Geneva 
Conference on Disarmament of an ad hoc com- 
mittee on a nuclear test ban is a very important step 
forward in this respect, and we would not want to 
do anything to prejudice the ongoing effectiveness 
of its work. 


Senator Vallentine — Mr President, I ask a sup- 
plementary question. I thank the Minister for the 
answer, in particular relating to the substance of 
the conference and the Australian approach to it. 
But I am interested to follow up the question of an 
NGO representative, and I am very pleased to hear 
that Professor Ian Maddocks is to be included in the 
team. 

However, I ask: how much notice of an NGO 
inclusion was given to Dr Maddocks or anybody 
else? How was the decision made as to the NGO 
representative? Was there any consultation to 
ensure that the NGO person could be there for the 
entire conference? 

I do not wish to suggest that Professor 
Maddocks would be anything other than a very 
suitable representative, but I understand that he is 
able to be there for only part of the conference and 
that he happened to be in the vicinity of New York 
anyway. I ask: how much of the accommodation 
expenses will be met by the Department for the 
inclusion of Dr Maddocks in the team? 


Senator Evans — The suggestion was put to me 
only a few days ago that Professor Maddocks would 
be an appropriate invitee. I responded immediately 
to that suggestion by writing to him. 
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I was not aware of any limitations on his time. 
That was an issue that I will be happy to follow up 
to see whether we can ensure some continuity in 
other ways. 


Question without notice 


Nuclear safeguards 
(From Hansard of December 19) 





Senator Giles — Is the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Trade aware of recent reports that Brazil and 
Argentina have agreed to cooperate more closely 
on nuclear issues, including nuclear safeguards? 
What is the significance of this development to the 
international non-proliferation regime and to 
Australia? 


Senator Evans — It is the case that at the end of last 
month, on November 28, the Presidents of Brazil 
and Argentina announced that the two countries 
had agreed to cooperate more closely on nuclear 
issues through, among other things, the establish- 
ment of a system of mutual inspections and the 
negotiation of a nuclear safeguards agreement with 
the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
and also to consider bringing the Treaty of 
Ttatelolco into full effect as far as they are 
concerned. 

Brazil has also announced recently that it will 
not allow peaceful nuclear explosions, so called, to 
be carried out on Brazilian soil. 

As a very strong supporter over many years of 
efforts to strengthen the international non- 
proliferation regime and the IAEA’s safeguards 
system, Australia naturally very warmly welcomes 
these announcements by the two Presidents. 

We look forward to an early start to the nego- 
tiation of the proposed safeguards agreement. We 
also hope that the two countries will bring the 
Treaty of Ttatelolco into force, as far as they are 
concerned, as soon as possible. 

Fulfilment of the two Presidents’ pledges could 
open up an area of cooperation in non-fuel cycle 
nuclear research and applications that have pre- 
viously been closed between Australia and both 
those countries. 

Again I say that, as a long time supporter of the 
Treaty of Non-proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 
Australia hopes that it will not be very long before 
the two Presidents announce the next logical step 
flowing from this development and say that they 
will join the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
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Question without notice 


ACTU: Grants for foreign aid 


(From Hansard of December 4) 


Senator Gareth Evans — On November 27 Sena- 
tor Kemp asked me a question about whether the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions received a 
management fee, contribution towards staff costs 
or other forms of compensation to administer par- 
ticular grants for foreign aid and about the method 
of assessment which my Department employs to 
monitor and assess the effectiveness of these grants 
and to ensure they achieve their stated goal. I have 
a long answer for him addressing both those 
matters. I seek leave to incorporate the answer in 
Hansard. 


The answer read as follows — 

(1) The ACTU and its overseas aid agency, the 
Australian People for Health, Education and 
Development Abroad (APHEDA), receive 
funding from various AIDAB program areas in 
competition with other NGOs and interested 
parties. 


@ The ACTU does not receive any manage- 
ment fee for Commonwealth Trade Union 
Council (CTUC) or International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) pro- 
grams funded by AIDAB. 


@ AIDAB does however provide funds to the 
ACTU to employ an executive officer for the 
South Pacific and Oceania Council of Trade 
Unions (SPOCTU) office, based in 
Brisbane. 


@ Under the AIDAB/NGO cooperation pro- 
gram voluntary agencies are permitted to 
apply for modest costs for administration. 
— These costs must be clearly related to an 
individual project, be fully documented 
and separately identified. 

— No costs additional to those directly 
related to the administration of a particu- 
lar project are funded. 


@ The same conditions apply to voluntary 
agencies receiving funds from AIDAB’s 
emergency and refugee and relief 
allocations. 


@® APHEDA uses some of the funds allocated 
to it by the development education and pub- 
lic information section of AIDAB toward 
staff and modest administration costs for 
their development education program. 

— These costs ensure the delivery of a high 
quality program. 
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@®APHEDA projects approved under the 
Special Assistance Program for South Afri- 
cans (SAPSA) include provisions for project 
administration costs. 

— On average these amount to seven per 
cent of total project costs. 

@ APHEDA received $330 000 over three 
years from the Philippines bilateral assist- 
ance program for an occupational health and 
safety project. 

— Funding included separately identified 
administration costs which were fully 
documented. 

— These amounted to about eight per cent 
of total project costs. 

(2) @All voluntary agencies receiving AIDAB 
funds are required to provide reports which 
indicate the effectiveness of the grants and 
the extent to which projects have achieved 
their stated goals. 

@ Guidelines for the operation of the AIDAB/ 
NGO cooperation program require that vol- 
untary agencies submit financial and 
operational reports on projects for which 
funding has been received. 

— Final reports are expected no later than 
12 months after project completion. 

— For projects which require subsequent 
funding for on-going activities, approval 
is only recommended following the 
receipt of a satisfactory project progress 
report. 

— Additionally, these projects may be 
visited by a joint AIDAB/NGO review 
team to ensure that they comply with the 
guidelines. 

@ Regular reporting is required for all funds 
allocated from AIDAB’s emergency and 
refugee and relief programs. 

— If the reports are not received in the allot- 
ted time follow-up action is undertaken. 

— Periodic field visits are also made by 
AIDAB officers to monitor selected 
emergency and refugee projects. 

— Such visits have been made to a number 
of APHEDA projects in the last few 
years. 

@ APHEDA has regularly reported to AIDAB 
on its development education program. 

— They have demonstrated that funds have 
been spent in the manner and for the pur- 
poses agreed 

— As part of our normal monitoring prac- 
tice, I have decided that there will be a 
review of APHEDA’s development edu- 
cation program during 1990-91. 
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@SAPSA funding arrangements include 
exchanges of letters which require voluntary 
agencies to provide detailed project reports, 
including financial acquittals. 

— This process ensures that the funds pro- 
vided are used efficiently and for the pur- 
poses agreed. 

@ In all cases voluntary agencies participating 
in bilateral programs are required to submit 
detailed reports. 

— Financial and operational reports submit- 
ted assist AIDAB to monitor project pro- 
gress and determine further project 
funding release. 

@ Reports provided by APHEDA indicate 
funds provided for their Philippines occu- 
pational health and safety project have been 
spent in the manner and for the purposes 
intended. 


Question without notice 


PLO office: Canberra 


(From Hansard of December 13) 


Senator Peter Baume — I direct my question to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade. It concerns 
the request by the Palestine Liberation Organis- 
ation for an in-principle agreement to allow 
officials from PLO headquarters in Tunis and 
other PLO offices overseas to join the staff of the 
PLO office in Canberra. Approximately when was 
such a request received from the PLO? If it is still 
under consideration, as the Minister’s office has 
advised in the last week or so, when might we 
expect a Government decision on the matter? Is 
there any possibility that the Government might 
agree to arrangements whereby the PLO could 
claim to have a charge d’affaires who is not an Aus- 
tralian citizen possibly on a diplomatic passport 
here in Australia? If the PLO request were acceded 
to, and if such an appointment were made, would it 
alter the status of the PLO and the PLO office in 
Australia in a formal way? If so, what formal status 
would the PLO office have? 


Senator Evans — I cannot recall when the request 
was made. It was some considerable time ago. I 
have certainly been sitting on the request for some 
considerable time. I am in no hurry to respond to 
that request for reasons that should be reasonably 
obvious, the way the PLO has been behaving in 
recent times. Mr Kazak has been told on a number 
of occasions that there is no inhibition or constraint 
on employing Australian citizens in the office 


because the office has no official status, and there is 
no inhibition that we can legitimately place upon 
him in that respect. But there is a degree of signifi- 
cance attached to anyone coming from overseas for 
that. I am not sure that anything would technically, 
formally or automatically follow from allowing 
someone in from overseas for that purpose without 
any associated formal accreditation, but that would 
be a gesture of some significance and one that for 
the moment I am not prepared to make. 


Supplementary answer 


Vietnam 
(From Hansard of December 17) 





Senator Evans — I have a supplementary answer to 
a question asked of me on December 13 by Senator 
McMullan about human rights in Vietnam and 
about the Most Venerable Thich Quang Do and 
the Most Venerable Thich Nhuen Quang. In my 
response I said that the most recent report from the 
Australian Embassy in Hanoi dated July 1989 
advised that both had been released and were now 
freely practising their religion in the Nghia Binh 
and Thai Binh provinces respectively. It has been 
brought to my attention that since the release of 
this report from the Australian Embassy in Hanoi, 
the Amnesty International report published in Feb- 
ruary 1990, claims that the two monks are still 
under house arrest in their native villages. I have 
therefore instructed Australian Embassy staff in 
Hanoi to visit the two provinces in the course of 
their provincial travels to verify whether the two 
were indeed released as we were formally advised 
last year by the Vietnamese authorities. On a posi- 
tive note, I can advise that on December 10 the 
Australian Embassy in Hanoi raised 11 other 
human rights cases with the Vietnamese foreign 
ministry and was advised that two of the 11 had 
already been released from detention. 


Supplementary answer 


Cambodia 
(From Hansard of December 17) 


Senator Evans — Last week Senator Teague asked 
me a question about Cambodia and Mr Costello’s 
conversations in Beijing. I would like to make a 
supplementary answer to that in the light of Sena- 
tor Teague’s response to my invitation later that 
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day to put down a document in the Senate bearing 
upon his question. I would like first to explain that 
since launching our initiative in November last 
year to revive the Cambodian peace process, Aus- 
tralia has had a large number of private discussions 
with the various Cambodian parties and other rel- 
evant governments at both ministerial and senior 
official level. The value of our contribution to the 
peace process has depended crucially on our 
respecting the confidentiality of those discussions. 
Accordingly, I do not intend to undermine our cre- 
dentials to play a continuing facilitating role in the 
peace process by divulging all the details of our 
various conversations with Prince Sihanouk and 
his son Prince Ranariddh, who is the executive 
leader of the Cambodian party FUNCINPEC. 

However, because Senator Teague has chosen 
to ask specific questions about Mr Costello’s meet- 
ing with Prince Sihanouk in Pyongyang on 
November 2, let me simply say that I have now had 
an opportunity to check personally the relevant 
records and I can confirm the accuracy of the 
response I gave to Senator Teague’s question with- 
out notice last week. Mr Costello has told me that 
when he met with Prince Sihanouk in Pyongyang 
he did not say anything to suggest that Australia 
was on the point of recognising the Hun Sen 
regime nor did he say anything to suggest that we 
believed a second Vietnamese invasion of 
Cambodia was likely. There is nothing in the 
detailed record of conversation prepared at the 
time to suggest otherwise. 

On December 13 SenatorTeague tabled a copy 
of the document which purports to be the trans- 
lation of a message of November 4 from Prince 
Sihanouk to Prince Ranariddh, who was then in 
Bangkok, which makes reference to Mr Costello’s 
conversation with Prince Sihanouk in Pyongyang 
on November 2. I am able to say that Mr Costello 
met Prince Ranariddh in Bangkok on November 6 
and found him to have received a version of a mess- 
age containing some misunderstandings of Mr 
Costello’s conversation four days earlier with 
Prince Sihanouk. Those misunderstandings 
related to issues similar to those raised last week by 
Senator Teague and were carefully corrected at the 
time by Mr Costello. 

I would like to confirm for the record that 
Australia’s relations with Prince Sihanouk are most 
cordial and constructive. We recognise the unique 
place he occupies in the affairs of his country. He 
has given firm support and encouragement to 
Australia’s efforts to assist the international nego- 
tiating process aimed at a comprehensive settle- 
ment of the tragic Cambodian conflict. We, for 
one, have no doubt at all that he will continue to 
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play a central, important and perhaps decisive 
place in the affairs of his country. 


Written answer 


Cambodia 
(From Hansard of December 17) 


Senator Teague — Senator Evans has sent me by 
letter today an answer to a question I asked on 
December 4. I seek leave to incorporate the answer 
from the Minister in Hansard. 

Leave granted. 

The answer read as follows — 

17 DEC 1990 

Senator Baden Teague 
Senator for South Australia 
The Senate 
Parliament House 
CANBERRA ACT 2600 


Dear Senator Teague 

In my response to your Question without Notice 
concerning Cambodia on 4 December I said that the 
issues you raised would be addressed in my Minis- 
terial Statement of 6 December 1990. 

There was one query concerning the responsibility 
of Son Sen for human rights violations that was not 
covered specifically in the Statement — although the 
relevant considerations were addressed in general 
terms on p.17 of the document as circulated — and I 
would like to respond further to that. 

Son Sen is a senior Khmer Rouge leader and is 
currently the commander of the Khmer Rouge mili- 
tary forces (called the National Army of Democratic 
Kampuchea — NADK). Prior to the overthrow of the 
Khmer Rouge regime in December 1978 January 
1979, Son Sen was Deputy Prime Minister in charge 
of defence. Together with Khieu Samphan, who is the 
nominal leader of the Khmer Rouge (President of the 
Party of Democratic Kampuchea), Son Sen was 
nominated by the Khmer Rouge to be a member of the 
Supreme National Council established by the 
Cambodian parties at their meeting in Jakarta on 
9-10 September 1990. As confirmed in the joint state- 
ment issued at the conclusion of that meeting, Khieu 
Samphan’s and Son Sen’s membership of the SNC 
was in fact accepted by the SOC and the two other 
Cambodian parties. (There are ten other members of 
the SNC — six nominated by the SOC, two by 
FUNCINPEC (Prince Sthanouk’s faction) and two 
by the KPNLF (Son Sann’s faction)). 

As a senior figure of the Khmer Rouge regime, 
Son Sen must bear some of the responsibility for the 
horrendous record of that regime. Whether or not he 
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should be held personally to account for the gross 
human rights violations of the Khmer Rouge period is 
basically up to the Cambodian people to decide. To 
date anyway, it does not appear that the Cambodian 
people, at least as represented by the non-Khmer 
Rouge parties, are inclined to so regard Son Sen. 
Successive Australian Governments have con- 
demned the atrocities committed by the Pol Pot 
regime. The presence of two Khmer Rouge nominees 
on the Supreme National Council does not signify any 
change whatsoever to that Australian position, nor 
does it signify any Judgment about their personal cul- 
pability or otherwise for Khmer Rouge atrocities. 
As to the question of whether Pol Pot or his most 
notorious associates should be allowed to stand in the 
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election conducted under UN auspices, the Australian 
Government’s position is that this is an issue which 
will have to be addressed in the peace settlement pro- 
cess — perhaps by way of agreement between the par- 
ties if not by some more formal disqualification 
provision. It is our present understanding, as I indi- 
cated in the Parliamentary Statement, that those 
whose past notoriety 1s greatest do not in fact intend to 
be candidates: certainly it can be assumed that if Pol 
Pot or any of his most notorious associates were to 
stand the International reaction, including from Aus- 
tralia, would be very severe. 


Yours sincerely 
GARETH EVANS 
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During the Antarctic Treaties meeting in Vina del Mar in Chile a photographic exhibition on Antarctica was arranged 
through the Australian Embassy. Pictured at the opening of the exhibition (left to right) were: Dr Darry Powell, executive 
secretary, Commission for Antarctic Marine Living Resources; Mr Malcolm Dan, the Australian Ambassador to Chile; and 
Ambassador Oscar Pinochet de la Barra, head of the Chilean delegation and President of the Eleventh Special Consultative 
Meeting on the Protection of the Antarctic Environment. 


Positive move towards 
Antarctic mining ban 





Statement on December 7 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
and the Minister for the Arts, Sport, the 
Environment, Tourism and Territories, 

Mrs Ros Kelly. 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, and the Minister for Arts, Sport, 
the Environment, Tourism and Territories, Mrs 
Ros Kelly, said today that the outcome of the Ant- 
arctic Treaty Parties Meeting in Chile represented 
a major step forward towards an international ban 
on mining in Antarctica. 

The Ministers said the meeting of the Parties to 
the Antarctic Treaty which concluded last night 
(Australian time) in Vina del Mar in Chile agreed 
to pursue the negotiation of a comprehensive legal 
instrument for the protection of the Antarctic 
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environment on the basis of a text which would ban 
mining. 

The draft negotiating text agreed by the Meet- 
ing states categorically that: “Any activity relating 
to mineral resources, other than scientific research, 
shall be prohibited .. .” 

Senator Evans and Mrs Kelly welcomed this as 
an important achievement for Australia, France 
and other supporters. 

“The reality is that the general trend at the 
Chile meeting was to move away from the concept 
of a Minerals Convention and to accept the 
assumption of a prohibition of mineral activities in 
the context of a legally binding comprehensive 
environmental protection regime,” the Ministers 
said. 

This represented a major shift compared to the 
hostility to those concepts when the Government 
took its decision to seek a ban on mining and a new 
instrument to preserve forever the Antarctica as a 
nature reserve and a land of science. 

The Antarctica environmental initiative was 
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not only made in the face of widespread opposition 
from other nations of the Antarctic Treaty system, 
but it also presented us with a challenge to develop 
an acceptable alternative for the long-term 
environmental management of the Antarctic 
region. 

The Chile meeting has committed the Antarc- 
tic Treaty Parties to a definite program of nego- 
tiation to finalise the new comprehensive 
instrument. A further session is to be held in April 
in Madrid. 

The Ministers said this would provide the 
opportunity to consolidate the progress Australia 
and its partners had made by developing effective 
provisions on matters such as environmental 
impact assessment and monitoring. Compliance 
elements such as these were addressed in the new 
text. 

“There remains ahead of us much difficult 
negotiation to build an effective final instrument 
on these elements. However, there is now an 
agreed framework for this to be done,” the Minis- 
ters said. 








USPECC report 
abled in Parliament 


tatement on December 13 by the Minister for 
reign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
vans, following the tabling in the Senate on 
ecember 12 of the fourth AUSPECC report to 
e Government 












his is the fourth report by the Australian Pacific 

‘conomic Cooperation Committee (AUSPECC) 

) the Government on Australia and Pacific Econ- 

ic Cooperation. 

The report covers the activities of AUSPECC 
1 pacific Economic Cooperation Conference 
ECC) over the past 18 months, in particular the 

éventh Pacific Economic Cooperation Confer- 
nce held in Auckland from November 12-15, 
989. 

Over this period, AUSPECC has played an 
important role in furthering Australia’s interests in 
regional economic cooperation and has assisted the 
Government’s efforts to bring the APEC initiative 
to fruition. 
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AUSPECC was established by this Government 
in 1984 to coordinate Australia’s participation in 
PECC and also to promote economic cooperation 
in the region. 

The Committee brings together 21 senior 
members of the private sector, academics and 
senior officers of government departments acting 
in a private capacity, who are engaged in or have a 
close interest in Australia’s regional economic 
relations. 

Reports are prepared by AUSPECC at 
approximately 18 month intervals, in accordance 
with the cycle of PECC Conferences. AUSPECC 
has played a prominent role in PECC activities 
during this period, especially in the Minerals and 
Energy Forum, coordinated by Australia. 

AUSPECC has also participated in work in 
other areas, including the Pacific Economic Out- 
look studies, telecommunications, transport and 
tourism, fisheries, tropical forests, human 
resources development and trade policy. These 
activities have made valuable contributions to 
cooperation in the region. 

In a broader context, PECC itself has played a 
major preparatory role over the past 10 years in cre- 
ating the climate for enhanced cooperation in the 
region which was essential for the acceptance by 
regional governments of the Government’s Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation initiative (APEC). 

PECC has demonstrated the positive benefits 
which can flow from regional economic policy 
consultation. Now that the APEC process has 
begun, the tripartite nature of PECC provides a 
complementary resource for APEC, and enables 
PECC to extend the practice of regional cooper- 
ation to other levels. 

The participation of a wider group of econom- 
ies in PECC relative to APEC means that its input 
into APEC also benefits from a wide regional 
perspective. 

The Government welcomes the success of 
AUSPECC’s efforts to support regional economic 
cooperation and to enhance Australia’s partici- 
pation in a variety of cooperative programs. 

These activities complement the Government’s 
actions to achieve closer integration with the Asia 
Pacific region and increase Australia’s regional 
standing. We look forward to PECC’s continued 
SUCCESS. 
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Timor Gap Treaty: 
indonesian ratification 


Statement on December 14 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
plaice aa Asahi: Seas alae RAEI 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today warmly welcomed the 
Indonesian Parliament’s unanimous approval of 
the Timor Gap Zone of Cooperation Treaty on 
December 12, 1990. 

“The Timor Gap Treaty is the most significant 
bilateral agreement concluded in the 40 year his- 
tory of Australia’s relations with Indonesia. 
Indonesian ratification will clear the way for early 
entry into force of the Treaty”, Senator Evans 
said. 

The Treaty establishes a long-term provisional 
regime for joint development gf petroleum 
resources in the Zone of Cooperation, an area of 
overlapping maritime jurisdictional claims 
between northern Australia and the Indonesian 
Province of East Timor. 

Senator Evans explained that the remaining 
necessary legal procedures for entry into force of 
the Treaty were well advanced. 

“We presently expect the inaugural meeting of 
the Ministerial Council marking the Treaty’s entry 
into force to be held in February.” 

“The Treaty represents a creative solution to an 
impasse on seabed boundary negotiations. Not only 
will the Treaty result in important economic ben- 
efits to both countries but it will allow the timely 
and efficient development of continental shelf 
resources with an important regional partner.” 


Senator Evans fo visit 
Europe and North America 


Statement on December 6 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 
led, lla i RA AAR IEEE 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced that he would 
travel to Europe and North America in January in 
order to have further high level consultations on 
the situation in the Gulf in the lead up to and fol- 
lowing the January 15 deadline defined in the 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 678. 
Senator Evans said that he and the Prime Min- 
ister wanted to ensure that Australia was as closely 
informed as possible, and had the highest-level 
available channel of communication to other gov- 
ernments in key capitals, at what seemed likely, at 
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least at this stage, to, be a crucial time in respect of 
the Gulf crisis. 

Senator Evans’s precise itinerary has yet to be 
settled, and will be subject to last minute variation, 
depending on developments. But present plans are 
for him to be based in London from approximately 
January 10 to 26, making visits from there to New 
York, Washington and Ottawa and major European 
capitals. 


Diplomatic appointment: 
United Kingdom 


Statement on December 29 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced the appoint 
ment of Mr Richard J Smith as Hig 
Commissioner to the United Kingdom. He su: 
ceeds Mr Douglas McClelland who has been His 
Commissioner since 1987. 

Senator Evans said that the ties between A’ 
tralia and the United Kingdom, based on hist 
and migration, were still very strong. Australia c 
tinued to receive around 25000 migrants < 
around 250000 visitors a year from the Uni 
Kingdom. Relations were also very good at the p 
itical level having been consolidated in recent ye. 
by a number of ministerial visits in both directio 
including by the Prime Ministers of both countr1 

Economic links with the United Kingdom a 
continued to be important for Australia. Altho 
the United Kingdom had fallen from fourth tos 
enth place as an export market for Australia dur 
the period 1987 to 1989, the United Kingdom 
still Australia’s third largest trading partner in 
and was the single biggest investor in Australia v 
a stock of around $47 billion representing near. 
per cent of all West European investment in 
tralia. In return, the United Kingdom was the 
ond largest destination for Australian over: 
investment, amounting in 1988-89 to arcau 
$14 billion. 

Mr Smith joined the then Department of Ex* í 
nal Affairs in 1961 and has served in India, th 
United States and at the United Nations in Switzer 
land. Mr Smith has also served as Ambassador t 
Israel (1975-77) and to Thailand (1985-88). 

Most recently he has been Deputy Secretary c 
the Department of Foreign Affairs and Trade. 

Mr Smith will take up his new appointment 1: 
March 1991. 
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‘Major step to protect 
rights of children 


Statement on December 18 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth 
Evans, and the Attorney General, 

Mr Michael Duffy 





The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, and the Attorney-General, Mr 
Michael Duffy, today announced Australia had 
ratified the United Nations Convention on the 
Rights of the Child. 

The Ministers said the step represented an 
“important new development in the protection of 
the rights of children and indicates the concern of 
the Australian Government to assist to the greatest 
extent possible in the improvement of human 
rights throughout the world”. 

The Ministers welcomed the widespread sup- 
vort of the Australian community for ratification. 

They said they regretted the dishonest cam- 
aign against the Convention that had been 
ounted by a small but vocal section of the com- 
unity and the way this group had played 
‘scrupulously upon the false assertion that the 
“nvention would undermine the family and par- 
tal responsibilities for their children. 
` “Article 5 of the Convention requires countries 

ensure that parents are able to discharge their 
sponsibilities, rights and duties to direct and 
cide their children in the exercise of the child’s 
shts. Under the rules of treaty interpretation all 
ner articles must be interpreted so as to remain 
‘sistent with this Article,” the Ministers said. 
-The Ministers noted the opposing views in 
ne parts of the Australian community about 
~ ether the Convention had the effect of prohibit- 

‘erminations of pregnancy in all circumstances. 

sy said there could be no doubt that the Conven- 

. did not affect any country’s ability to make its 

\ laws relating to the termination of pregnancy. 

State and Territory laws already enable Aus- 

ia to meet all the obligations the Convention 
||. impose except one that requires child and 
acult criminal offenders to be imprisoned separ- 
at,..y. It is not always possible for Australia to meet 
that obligation in remote areas. Therefore, Aus- 
tralia has made a reservation which means that the 
obligation will not apply to it. 

“Australia will now be able to contribute more 
fully to worldwide efforts to improve the lot of chil- 
dren,” the Ministers said. 

“It is totally unacceptable that over 14 million 
children die annually from basic neglect such as 
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the lack of vaccination and shelter. This Conven- 
tion is an attempt by the countries of the world to 
do something about this and other abuses of chil- 
dren. Ratification indicates Australia’s total com- 
mitment to the objectives and purposes of the 
Convention. 


World population 
essay winners 


Statement on December 13 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today praised the high standard 
of winning entries in the Australian International 
Development Assistance Bureau (AIDAB) essay 
competition. 

Senator Evans presented certificates and prizes 
to winners of the secondary school competition at a 
ceremony in his office. 

The competition, which was organised by the 
AIDAB, was announced by the Minister on July 11 
this year to mark World Population Day. The aim 
of the competition was to encourage young Aus- 
tralians to think about the enormous problems 
caused by world population, which is now 5.3 
billion and growing at a rate of 175 people per min- 
ute, and associated issues such as poverty and 
sustainable development. 

Senator Evans said the high standard of entries 
received was a “reflection of the importance with 
which our young people regard the population 
issue”. 

The winners were chosen on the basis of clarity 
of argument, coverage of the main issues, recog- 
nition of the relationship between and complexity 
of issues, level of research, thoughtfulness, use of 
the writer’s own words and presentation. 

The three winners flown to Canberra for 
today’s presentation are Michelle Lim, 17, of 
Meriden Anglican School, Sydney; Annabel Mar- 
tin, 16, of Firbank Anglican School, Melbourne; 
and Vinoli Thampapillai, 16, of Saint Mary’s Cath- 
olic College, Wollongong. 

Those whose essays were commended were 
Richard Matthews, Indooroopilly, Qld; Rossa 
Chiu, Sunnybank, Qld; Melanie Smith, 
Kensington, SA; Danielle Aeuckens, Wanniassa, 
ACT; and Karin Harding, Upper Beaconsfield, 
Vic. 

The essays were judged by an independent 
panel of judges including Australan National Uni- 
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versity Professor of Demography, Gavin Jones, a 
representative from the Australian Council for 
Overseas Aid, Ms Janet Hunt, and ACT secondary 
school teacher and curriculum specialist, Mr 
Barney Devlin. 

Senator Evans presented each of the three win- 
ners with a certificate, a special calculator pro- 
grammed to show projected population increases in 
countries around the world and a $200 ABC gift 
voucher. The winners also met the Governor Gen- 
eral and were taken on a tour of Parliament 
House. 

In their essays, the students questioned whether 
the world could continue to support the present 
increase in population and spoke of the poverty in 
which one billion of the world’s people live. They 
placed great emphasis on the need to educate 
women and girls if family planning campaigns 
were to succeed. 


$31m aid for bridge-link 
across Mekong River 


Statement on December 18 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 








The Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Sena- 
tor Gareth Evans, today announced Australia’s 
commitment to provide a total of $31 million of aid 
funds to build a bridge across the Mekong River 
linking Thailand and Laos. 

The announcement follows agreement 
between high level delegates from Thailand, Laos 
and Australia, who met in Canberra recently to dis- 
cuss issues relating to the design and construction 
of the bridge. 

Australia’s support for the project was orig- 
inally announced by the Prime Minister during a 
visit to Thailand in February 1989. In a statement 
to Parliament, the Prime Minister said the Mekong 
River Bridge was seen as “contributing positively to 
an easing of tensions” in the Indochina region, as 
well as facilitating trading links between Thailand 
and Laos. 

The preferred design option agreed at the 
recent talks is for a variable depth concrete box gir- 
der construction with the capacity to carry a rail- 
way. The detailed design for the bridge will be 
prepared by Australian consulting engineers 
Maunsell KSP, a joint venture arrangement 
between Maunsell Pty and Sinclair Knight and 
Partners. 

Tenders for the construction of the bridge will 
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be advertised in the Commonwealth Gazette on 
December 19. Contractors will be invited to com- 
ment on the design and submit alternative con- 
forming designs. Construction work is expected to 
begin in November 1991, and will take up to two- 
and-a-half years to complete. 

Australia’s support for the Mekong River 
Bridge is part of the Australian Government’s 
official aid program administered by the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau. 


United Nations International 
Volunteer Day 


ach i cai 
Statement by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Trade, Senator Evans on United Nations 
International Volunteer Day, December 5, 1990 
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It is appropriate to reflect on this day on the 
tremendous effort that Australian volunteers have 
made towards promoting the development process 
in the Third World. 

Australians have been volunteering their ser- 
vices to developing countries since the 50s. There 
are more than 2000 returned volunteers in Aus- 
tralia, many of whom play a vital role in the devel- 
opment education field and with non-government 
aid-related organisations. At present, one of our 
largest volunteer programs run by the Overseas 
Service Bureau — Australian Volunteers Abroad, 
has around 250 people serving overseas. 

In recognition of the important role that volun- 
teers and volunteer programs play in the develop- 
ment process, the Australian Government 
allocated $4.3 million in 1990-91 towards the core 
budget activities of volunteer-sending agencies. 
This amount has almost doubled in the last four 
years. 

In the last 30 years, developing countries have 
made considerable progress in building up their 
human resource capabilities. However, many 
developing country governments are still strug- 
gling with inadequate resources, poor infrastruc- 
tures and lack of skilled labour power. Because of 
these limitations, they are willing to try alternative 
methods of providing development services, 
especially at the grass roots level. 

The importance of volunteers to the social and 
economic progress of these countries should not be 
underestimated. Up to one-fifth of all skilled inter- 
national personnel serving in developing countries 
are volunteers. 

The provision of technical assistance and the — 
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between people is at the heart of volunteer pro- 
grams. The special qualities of volunteers: namely 
service, dedication and partnership under fre- 
quently difficult conditions, are helping to build 
self-help capabilities in developing countries in our 
region and throughout the world. Volunteers are 
often working in countries where we have no bilat- 
eral assistance program in place. They have always 
played a special role in supporting local com- 
munity efforts. Their contribution to poverty 
alleviation programs in particular has been 
noteworthy. 

Over the years, the nature of volunteer pro- 
grams has changed. Not only has the number of 
countries requesting assistance grown, but the 
range of skills required has also increased. The 
average age of volunteers has increased over the 
years to around 35. Contrary to the perception of 
many, Australian volunteers are not raw recruits. 
Most are highly skilled and experienced often with 
more than one qualification and years of experi- 
ence and specialist knowledge behind them. 

Many people who are in their 40s and 50s vol- 
unteer their skills. The Australian Executive Ser- 
vice Overseas Program, which is supported by our 
business sector for example, provides experienced 
people, usually retired experts, to work as volunteer 
consultants on short-term projects overseas. 

The International Association of Volunteer 
Effort, with its world headquarters in Sydney, is 
another organisation concentrating on training of 
volunteer workers in developing countries. 

Regardless of their age or experience, as long as 
there is a perceived need for this type of assistance, 
volunteers will have an important role to play in the 
development process. 


Australian wheat to help 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan 


Statement on December 12 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Australia is to supply over $3 million worth of 
wheat to the World Food Program (WFP) to assist 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan, the Minister for 
Foreign affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans, 
announced today. 

According to WFP statistics, there are currently 
over three million Afghan refugees living in Pakis- 
tan. Senator Evans said that there is still a substan- 
tial need for food aid to help the Afghan refugee 
community. | A; 
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Australia has provided assistance to Afghan 
refugees in Pakistan since 1980, mainly in the form 
of food aid. To date, this assistance totals 
approximately $55 million. The total amount of 
wheat that will be needed next year is estimated at 
480 000 tonnes, of which more than three-quarters 
is expected to be provided by international donors. 
Australia’s present consignment amounts to 20 000 
tonnes of wheat. Freight costs will bring the total 
value of Australia’s contribution to about 
$4 million. 

“The level of Australia’s support to the WFP 
program for Afghan refugees in Pakistan is equal to 
the levels of aid we provided in the three years to 
mid-1989,” Senator Evans said. “It constitutes a 
substantial contribution to the program.” 

“Australia’s support for this program is a clear 
demonstration of our sympathy for the plight of the 
Afghan refugees, and of our appreciation of the 
continuing burden they place on the Pakistan 
economy,” Senator Evans said. 

Australia’s assistance to the WFP forms part of 
the Government’s overseas aid program adminis- 
tered by the Australian International Development 
Assistance Bureau (AIDAB). 


Emergency aid to 
Fiji cyclone victims 


Statement on December 7 by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator Gareth Evans 


Australia is to provide emergency shelter materials 
worth about $23 000 to cyclone victims in Fiji, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, Senator 
Gareth Evans, announced today. 

The shelter materials, in the form of tarpaulins, 
plastic sheeting and rope, will arrive in Suva today 
on an Air Pacific flight from Australia. The 
materials will provide shelter to hundreds of famil- 
ies left homeless after tropical Cyclone Sina hit Fiji 
at the end of November. 

The Minister said: “Australia’s contribution to 
the cyclone relief effort comes in response to an 
appeal for international assistance from the Fiji 
Government.” The call for assistance came after 
Cyclone Sina destroyed homes in the western and 
southern areas of the country between November 
27 and 29. 

Australia’s emergency relief to cyclone victims 
in Fiji is part of the Australian Government’s over- 
seas aid program, administered by the Australian 
International Development Assistance Bureau. 
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Uruguay Round: 
services offer 


Statement in Brussels on December 3 by the 
Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal Blewett 








The Minister for Trade Negotiations, Dr Neal 
Blewett, today tabled proposals in Brussels for lib- 
eralisation of trade in services, Australia’s largest 
export sector. 

Dr Blewett said that Australia’s offer to the 
GATT negotiations would guarantee that access to 
a number of important service industries will 
remain open. 

These included some business, communi- 
cation, recreation and transport services. 

Dr Blewett said Australia had been a leading 
participant in the four-year Uruguay Round nego- 
tiations on services, and the offer had been made 
after extensive consultation with industry and 
unions. 

He hoped that the Australian initiative would 
encourage other countries to take similar action in 
an historic first step to liberalise this vital trading 
sector under multilateral trade rules. 

“Once an acceptable framework has been estab- 
lished, Australia and other participants will take 
further action to free up trade in services.” Dr 
Blewett said. 
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But he stressed that Australia’s offer was con- 
ditional upon the Uruguay Round as a whole hav- 
ing a satisfactory outcome in other areas of specific 
interest to Australia, such as agriculture. 

“The services negotiations must also be success- 
fully concluded, with a significant number of 
countries willing to commit themselves to freer and 
fairer trade in services.” 

Dr Blewett said that successful negotiations 
would point the way to an agreement for trade in 
services similar to that which covered trade in 
goods under the GATT. 

It would also complement the domestic micro 
economic reform currently being undertaken in 
Australia, particularly in the services area. 

“Service industries are an important part of the 
Australian economy, accounting for $11.4 billion 
in 1989/90 or some 20 per cent of total exports. 

“When account is taken of those services 
embodied in other exports, services is Australia’s 
largest export sector, and there is clear potential for 
exports in these areas to be considerably expanded. 

“A substantial agreement will ensure that Aus- 
tralian businesses will increasingly share in the 
annual $600 billion world trade in services. 

“Australia has a great deal to gain from an inter- 
nationally agreed set of rules for trade in services,” 
Dr Blewett said. 
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